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PREFACE 


It i$ now many years since work was begun on this volume, and the labor involved has necessarily been 
of a highly episodic nature. A preliminary catalc^e had been evolved as early as 1967, when 1 left 
Dumbarton Oaks after two years there as a junior fellow, but work was then not resumed unti 1976, for 
1 had meanwhile become involved in archaeological/numismatic projects resulting from Dumbarton 
Oaks excavations in Turkey This was a valuable experience in itself, and its consequences (knowledge of 
material in the Archaeological Museum Istanbul, and from the Kalenderhane and Saraqhane and Other 
excavations in that city) are apparent in the volume. Because of it, however, when work finally was re¬ 
sumed, there was a huge backlog of new material, which had come to light subsequent to—and to quite 
some extent consequent upon—the publication of my Coinage and Mon^ in tiu Byzantine Empire J 081-1261 
(Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12) in 1969, and which needed incorporation, necessitating the formulation 
of what was in effect a second version of the catalogue. Between 1976 and 1983, first as a visiring fellow 
and then as associate advisor in numismatics, 1 was able to visit Dumbarton Oaks and work on the vol¬ 
ume gcnertdly in the high summer months only, and then not every year. Progress was thus slow, and the 
labor expended spasmodic. After 1983, work was again interrupted—not least by the completion and 
eventual publication of my Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy in 1985—and for various reasons was 
not resumed and brought to completion until a six-moiitlis’ burst of frenetic activity in 1993 and an even 
briefer sbt-weeks’ final coda in 1994. 

The highly fragmented nature of the work involved unfortunately shows in the organization oi the 
volume, with several major chronological/labor strata being visible to even an untutored eye. Such frag¬ 
mentation has been compounded by the sheer complexity of the coinage of the period, itself resulting 
from the fragmentation of the empire after 1204. That of the first half of the period (1081 1204) is, once 
mastered in its general principles, relatively simjJe, and virtually no major surprises in die form of new 
material have turned up during the lengthy gestation period of this volume. Those of the second half of 
the period (1204 61) are another matter entirely, with three major entities involving the so-called empire 
of Nicaea (1205-61), the so-called empire of Thessalonica (1224-^6), and the Latin empire and its de¬ 
pendencies (Constantinople 1204—61; Thessalonica 1204—24) all needing to be taken into account, not 
to speak of the flotsam and jetsam deriving Irom the shijjvtrcck of 1204: the Byzantinizing coinages of 
die Serbs and Bulgars and those of the so-called despotate of Epirus and the i.sland of Rhodes. All have 
had to be placed in their often interrelated historical contexts, before analysis and description. And here 
substantial new material, basicaQy the product of small-scale annual coinages, has turned up over the 
years—indeed still is turning up, for one can scarcely make a statement without hesitation or qualifica¬ 
tion, for fear of its being contradicted by the appearance of new material virtually the next day. 

'Ilie volume is nevertheless, and quite independently of all this, somewhat different in format and 
balance from earlier ones. This is partly a matter of personal preference, but results somewhat more from 
the fact that a good deal of the necessary spadework has already appeared in DOS 12. There is no art 
historical section, and this is not only because I do not consider myself competent in such matters, but 
rather because tvhen I inquired at Dumbarton Oaks as to alternative possibilities, 1 was advised that art 
history is now in such a state of disciplinary flux that it would probably be wiser simply to present the 
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evidence and to leave the interpretation to the individual scholar. Needless to say, 1 willingly and with 
alacrity accepted that advice. The (historical) backgrounds to individual reigns are, on the other hand, 
rather fuller than has been customary’, not least because of the complexities of the later part of the period. 

Perhaps surprisingly the last six months or so of hectic work has proved a valuable exercise in forc¬ 
ing the pulling togetlier of an extremely veiricgated and complex body of material in short order—inso¬ 
far as it can ever be so pulled—and a number of interesting aspects of the coinage have come out of it, 
including the proof (as I would see it) of the contemporaneous existence oi' two mints at Constantinople 
over the period 1059-78, with traces of some kind of binary system of production otourring sporadi¬ 
cally throughout the coinages of the period as a whole, and the importance of the fifteen-year indictional 
cycle in the changing designs of the twelfth-century coinage. Neither of these features might have come 
to light had I completed the volume earlier, and in a more leisured fashion, and so it may be that there 
are after all advantages as well as disadvantages in such an odd overall pattern of work. 

Obviously, one accumulates many debts in the course of compiling a volume such as (his, and it is 
dilTicull and at least potentially invidious to single out names. The attempt must nevertheless be made. 
The volume was commenced under the encouraging aegis of the general editors for the series, Alfred 
Bellinger and Philip (jrierson; the former director of Dumbarton Oab. John Tliacher; and the former 
director of (Byzantine) studies, Romilly Jenkins. The clear suspicion is that neither of the general editors, 
at least, wished to involve themselves in the mare's nest that the twelfth- and thirteenth-century coinages 
then formed, and that equally neither had even begun to consider the numismatic beauties of the four¬ 
teenth- and fifteenth-century coinages. Be that as it may, all the individuals named above deserve my 
thanks. Since then William Tyler, Giles Constable in particular, and Angeliki Laiou, as directors, and lat¬ 
terly Henry Maguire—who insured that the volume was broi^hl to completion—as director of studies, 
also deserve my thanks. 1 would particularly like to thank Juliatsne Wagnei' and Victoria Erhari for 
promptly and efficiently getting the large proportion of the text that remained handwritten into the 
computer; Frances Kisinka as copy editor for shepherding a very long and complex volume through 
press; and the Dumbarton Oaks publications team of Glenn Ruby, Matthew Rieck—who constructed 
many of the special characters—and Robin Surratt. The prepared index was put into the computer by 
Alan Roberts of the Dover Grammar School for Boys. 

Finally, I should also like to ihank Nekriman Olcay; curator in the Archaeological Museum Istanbul, 
for patiently allowing me access to the hoards and trays conserved there; Petros Protonotarios of Athens 
for the willing provision of photographs of, and information about, the coins in his personal coLection; 
and Simon Bendall of London/Los Angeles/and luDodon again, both for the same kind of generosity 
and for information about what has passed through his hands and/or what has come under his eye, over 
his years as the leading dealer in Byzantine coins. 

I dedicate this volume to my mother, Vera May Hendy, who from my early years has always favored 
my interest in such really rather strange things as are commented upon and catalogued below; Mullos 
d«nw/noW,ot ta "Etti! 


5 August 1994 

Walmcr 

Kent 



ABBREVIATIONS AND NORMS OF REFERENCE 


The abbreviations listed below are those normally used in both the Introduction and the Catalogue. In 
a few instances, two abbreviations have been utilized for the same word, but this results from a difference 
in professional usage or location within the book. I'hus Ag is used as the normal chemical abbreviation 
for silver, but /R as the normal numismatic one. And again, W. Wroth’s British Museum Catalogue becomes 
simply W in the catalogue section of this book for reasons of accentuated brevity. See also below, p. 179. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A. Historical Background 

The period covered by this fourth volume of the Dumbartcn Oaks Catalogue, from the accession ol Alexius 
I Comncnus in 1081 to the recovery of Constantinople from the Latins in 1261, has been well described 
as “I’une des plus caprivantes de I’histoire byzantine.”' And, for its first half at least, that is up until the 
siege and capture of the City by the Latins in 1203/4, so indeed it undoubtedly is. 

Internationally, the first half of the period is characterized by the final dissolution of the traditional 
eastern, that is Arab and Byzantine, dominance of tlte Mediterranean basin, and by the gradual acqui¬ 
sition by the Chrisfian states of the west of an equal and eventual dominant role in that area. This oc¬ 
curred despite the appearance and rapid, if momentary, predominance of the Seiguk Turks, and the uni¬ 
fication of the various Muslim states of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, by the Ayyubids, on the one hand; 
and the revival of Byzantine power under the Comnenian emperors on the other. It is perhaps most im¬ 
mediately expressed by the launching and course of the first three Crusades {1096-98. 1147-48, and 
1189-90) and by the rapidly developing commercial position of the Italian maritime republics, although 
the direction and impact of the commerce involved upon such economies and societies as the Byzantine 
sliould at this early stage not be exaggerated. 

Territorially, and internally, the period is marked by the reestablishment of old, and the establish¬ 
ment of new, and reduced, frontiers; in particular by the check and partial repulse of the Selquk inva- 
siot) of Anatolia, icsultmg m the cincigencc of a fnnitier whicli, if complex and fiuctuaLing—conform¬ 
ing to physical, climatic, and social factors, and necessarily taking into account the mainly winter 
incursions of the transhumant 'I'iirkmen—nevertheless and indeed thereby secured most of the territory 
that was vital to imperial interests, essentially the fertile and densely populated, and therefore fiscally pro¬ 
ductive, peripheral plain, including the extensive river valley systems of the west; by the repulse of the 
Patzinak and Cuman invasions of the Balkans, and the reestablishment of the traditional (if not always 
realized) northern frontier along the Daiiulje; by dir repulse of die Norman invasions of Dalmatia and 
Macedonia; and by the eventual emeigence of a relatively stable relationship with the Serbian princi¬ 
palities of the northwestern corner of the peninsula.^ 

Socially and politically, the advent of the Comnenian dynasty acts as a measure of the definitive 
success of the military aristocracy in attaining supremacy over other contending factions within the state. 
Alexius 1 achieved his position as a leading member of the aristocracy and, unlike his predecessor 
who—despite hismilitary origins—ended by alienating his natural supporters, managed to retain, main¬ 
tain, and even strengthen it, by means of an alliance of interests, struck first with his own immediate fam¬ 
ily and closer relations, and then with certain other chosen families within the aristocracy. This was 

> C. Morrisson, reviewing M. P Henriy, Canagi and in diamine Bnpin 1081-1261, in TfCM 1 (1971), 356. For ihe 
general history of the period, F Chalandon’s two great voiumes remain standard; sitr I’empin bpionlin aux XJe e! XiP likUs, 

i. Euaisurkrigned-Akcul^ Omaiiix (1081-/ 1900); U Comxini (III8-Ut3i UMmulICowmi (1143-1180) 

(Paris, 1912). For a much shorter and more modern irpatmeni, see M J. Angold, TheByzaaorf Emfm 1025-1204: A PoliHialHismty 
(London-New York, 1984). See now also E Magdalino, The E-r^in ojMaaiut IKormenas //43-7/SO (Cambrit^, 1993), which 
coiilaijis much more than the title might suggest. 

2 See, e.g, M. F. Hendy, Studies ia the Byeentme Martebtty Etmomj c. 300-/#50 (Cambridge, 1985) (hereafter Hendy, Studies), 
21 154, for the land, its setdcmcnl, and 12th-cenmry boundaries. 
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achieved ihroi^h marriage, the grant of tide and rank, rights and privileges, and a virtual monopoly of 
high office, whether military or even civil. It did, however, leave the remainder of the aristocracy ex¬ 
cluded from power, influence, and prestige, and therefore at least potentially disaffected, thus account¬ 
ing in large part for the large number of dangerous and widespread conspiracies that marked the first 
half of the reign.^ 

The eventual success of this policy nevertheless inevitably, if gradually, entailed charges in the way 
an emperor regarded the basis and exercise of his power, in the relationship between an emperor and his 
chief subjects at least, and ultimately in the actual government and administration of the empire itself. 
To an increasing degree, an emperor came to regard hb office as held as a matter of personal right, or 
at least to act as if this were so; to act as if its prestige were to be extended to his family and relations, as 
if its rights and privileges were to be shared with his family, relations, and household; in other words, as 
if the state itself were at their disposal. It b remarked of Alexius himself that the emperor did not act in 
affairs as if [hey were common or public, and did not conduct himself as their custodian {oiktmomos) but 
as their master [despotis), and that he both considered the palace (la iasikia) to be his own house {oikoa 
oikei(yn) and called it so.^ Later, it b remarked of Isaac II Angclus (1185-95) that he utilized public 
moneys (chrmata demodd) collected from his otvr estates (ek tm oikdan .. . chom) for private purposes—by 
this stage quite probably a mere legaLstic quibble.^ Nevertheless, such observations point to an increas¬ 
ing tendency toward a '‘privatization” of the imperial office, accompanied by a “familiarization” of the 
great nffire.s of state. Both of these are well exemplified by the emerging description of members of the 
imperial family as “those of the blood (e* aimatos/kath’aimaj” and their equation with “those for whom 
the most splendid of offices arc reserved.”® Further out and down from the central imperisd family, those 
other aristocratic families chosen to participate in (he Comnenian regime soon demonstrated an in¬ 
creasing consciousness of descent as seen in the evolution of compound family names in which 
Comnenus forms a constituent part, and their members an increasing tendency to claim a relationship 
to the emperor in term,? of blood, marriage, or even service.’ 

The pyramidal structure that resulted was really justifiable only as long as it was effective in pro¬ 
viding the stability and concomitant advantages that it was clearly intended to. For the resources— 
in.separable from many of the grants of rights and privileges involved—chat were expended on its 
creation, and then on its maintenance and inevitable extension as it accumulated an ever-increasing 
number of adherents with the generations, were basically inimical to the imperial office (the particular 
imjjaci of which it diluted) and to the state (which it weakened through deprivation). As the volume of 
resources sacrificed in favor of those who formed the structure grew, so the burdens of those who re¬ 
mained outside it, and who perforce provided the resources and were required to sacrifice them, grew 
accordin^y, and since the structure was overwhelmingly a Consiantinopoliian-basecl one, while the 
providers were equally regional-based, so the resentment and antipathy of the provinces also increased.® 

The stability involved lasted a century (1081 1180), but even so in the end proved precarious and 
incapable of surmounting precisely the kind of occasion that should have permitted the structure cre¬ 
ated to justify its existence. That occasion was the accession and minority of Alexius II (1180-83). The 
usurpation of Andronicus I and the brutally tyrannical nature of his effective and formal reigns 
(1182/83-85) fractured the integrity of the new arbtocracy which the earlier Comnenian emperors had 
construcied.s The elevation of Isaac II in 1185 not only failed to restore it, but even exacerbated the sit- 

3 Hendv, 570-90; Angola, The BjuanHiu Ernfm/, 12S-26; Magdalmo, A/onw//. 180-206. 

■•.lohn Zoiiaras, Annak,, ed. T. BuUiier-Wobst, III, CSHB (Bonn, 1897), p. 766. 

^NicetasChoniaies,/foiona, e<t.J. L. van Dietcn, I, CFHB 11.1 {Bprlin-New York, 1975), p. .IBS. But cf. Magdalino, 

/, 134-35 and note 99, for a new interpreuiion of this well-known passage. 

®diTO,eic.;M.F.Hci;d>, '“ByianUum, 1031-1204’: ThcEcoiiomyRcvisitcd Twenty YcarsOn,"inidcm, 

Adminisnaiim md Caxegf ^zantium, CS 305 (Northampton, 1989) (hereafter Hendy Econmny) an. no. Ill, pp. 29-31; aetd 
Nicetas Choniates, NiiUrui, ed. van Dieten, p, 461r hats U hyperephaiui Icn oSUdat anekeinlo. 

’ Hendy, iliii&j. 28-29 and note 101. 

8 Hendy, “The Economy Recisiled,” 19, 47. 

^ See bebw, pp. 340 41,343 44. 
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uation, because it rej)resented ihe chance advancemeni of a family which hitherto had been a periph¬ 
eral one only, and which indeed perhaps more than any other owed its previous advancement to the 
Comnenian structure.'® The reigns of the two Angolan emperors, Isaac II and Alexius III(1195—1203/4) 
were therefore punctuated Ijy iisiirpatiem and rebellion, and were characterized by the wholesale exten¬ 
sion of quasi-imperial status and benefits to a new and again increasing number of imperial relations, by 
profligate expenditure and correspondingly rapacious finance, and by political and military setbacks and 
territorial contraction—the latter notably involving the usurpation of Isaac Comiienus in Cyprus 
(1185-91) and the rebellion of the Bulgarians under the Asenid family from 1186 onwards." What 
finally resulted was the alienation of the remaining sections of society, including the metropwlitan pop¬ 
ulace and the increasingly jjowerful regional aristocracies and even populations, and what—except for a 
short and exceptional period in the second half of the eleventh century—had long been a remarkably 
homogeneous society, began to disintegrate into its mutually hostile constituent elements. 

Administratively, the period was marked by an increasingly light supervision over, and coordination 
of, the central governmental bureaus (the sefercto)—whether civil or miliiarv—under officials with an 
enhanced status and later an equivalent title {mgas is perhaps best translated as “grand”); the megas 
logotheles heading the civil bureaus in general, the megas kgxnasSs the financial bureaus in particular, the 
megas domestikos the army and the megas doux the navy. In the regions, it was marked b>' the gradual 
reestablishment of a thematic system in the Anatolian areas recovered from the Scl^uks, with each 
theme—now a relatively small territorial unit—coming under the short-term military and civil (financial 
and juridical} control of an official whose double competence was expressed in the commonest of his 
titles {doux kai anagrapheus). It was marked in the Balkans by an essential continuity, with the former and 
much latter multiple themes such as Macedoiiia-Thrace, Thessalonica-Stryinon-Volcron, and Hellas- 
Peloponnesus each surviving on under its own doux kai prakter or whatever.'2 

Financially, the period commenced catastrophically and terminated under severe strain, but this has 
tended to disguise the existence of a near century in between, during which lime llie financial situa¬ 
tion—or at least the governmental, and overwhelmingly most important, element in it—witnessed a con¬ 
siderable degree of stability. There seems no doubt but that this financial stability reflected and indeed 
depended upon the administrative and fiscal achievements of the Comnenian emperors, and it was only 
when those achievements were thrown into jeopardy at much the same time as the ruling structure cre¬ 
ated by the same emperors ceased to justify its existence and then became positively pernicious, that such 
stability began to show increasing signs of strain, without ever quite collapsing. Financial developments 
were faithfully reflected in the history of the coinage system, which was reformed by Alexius I in 1092 
and remained essentially in equilibrium until somewhere around the middle of the reign of Isaac II, that 
is ca. 1190, when it too began to display signs of strain.*^ 

Economically, the period was marked by a continuing increase in the size of cities and an intensifi¬ 
cation of the activities carried on in them, together with the notable rise of an urban-based aristocracy (the 
archonles/dynastai), the \shole phenomenon being more accentuated in the Balkans than in Anatolia. It was 
also marked by an increase in the volume of trade, of which iniernational trade and the role of the Italian 
maritime republics in it happen merely to be a particularly visible part. In both cases this was presumably 
a rcflccdon, and possibly also a cause, of an increase in population and of an increased exploitation of re¬ 
sources, the existence of which phenomena has long been suspected and now at last seems dear.’* 

’ ® See below PP- 365-66. 

'' Sec below pp. 77 -80, 354 55, 365 66. 397 98. 

'2 Hendy,‘Thf Economy Revisited," 35-36; idem, StmlUs. 429-34. See also N. Oikoiiomides, "L’evolucion de [’organisation 
administrative de I’empire byaantin au XI^ siecle (1025—1118),” 7iW6(I976], 125-52, repr. in idem, fyztmiiumponi theKvUh Cen- 
Uiy la OnIvujlhCnuade; Studies, A/OTiinimii, CS 369 (Hampshire, U.K.-Brookficld, Vt, 1992), art. no. X; and below pp-183-86- 

'5 See below, [^.367-68. 

'♦M. F; Hendy, “Eyaantium, 1081-1204; An Economic Reappraisal,” IransaeUons oj the Hsyd Htsioneai SseietsS 20 (1970), 
41-48 (= idem, Eionon^, an. ixx II); idem, "The Economy RevisilecI,” 12-19; A. L. Harvey, Eecrtomk Expansion in (he Dysantiiu 
Kmpm 900-/200 (Cambridge, 1989), 198-243; M.J. Angold, “The Shaping of the Medieval Rytaniine 'City',” 10(1985), 
l•37;idem,‘‘Archons and Dynasts: Local Aretocracies and the Cidcs of the Later Byaanlinc Empire,” in idem, cd., Thefyesanline 
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The second half of the period as a whole, dominated as it was b)' the capture of the City in 1204, 
and—given the virtually immediate collapse of the resultant Latin empire—the continuing question as 
to which of the various successor states, whether Trapeeuntine, Epirot-Tlicssalotiican, Nic£iean, or even 
Bulgarian, would succeed in its recovery, saw the accentuation of many of the trends that had already 
been visible in the twelfth century. 

Politically, the scene is one of fragmentation, and territorially therefore one of complexity. Once the 
first immense shock had been absorbed, the emergence of three major Byzantine successor states be¬ 
comes clear and eventually cr^'staUizes. These states were defined largely by geographical, and to a cer¬ 
tain extent by socioccontjrnic, factors. The so-called empire of Trebizond, actu^dly founded shortly 
before the capture of the City consisted of a thin ribbon of land along the Paphlagonian/Pontic north¬ 
eastern coast of Anatolia, separated offfrom the Sclfuk-controlled center of the peninsula by the Pontic 
Alps with their thickly forested seaward slopes and high seasonal pastures, and representing the former 
theme of Chaldia which had had a tradition of separatism from the late eleventh century onwards. 

The so-called empire of Nicaea—actually centered more on Magnesia (its treasury and mint) and 
Nymphaeum (its winter capital)—consisted of the coastlands and river valleys of western Anatolia, rep¬ 
resenting precisely those territories that had been recovered from the Selguks by the Comnenian em¬ 
perors, and despite vicissitudes, particularly during the reigns of the .Angcian emperors, successfully held. 

The so-called despotatc of Epirus, briefly the empire of Thessaloiiica, consisted basically of two 
main bodies of territory straddling the Pindus Mountains. These two bodies included, to the west of the 
Pindus, the thin and discontinuous ribbon of Itind along the coast of Epirus from Dyrrhachium (the plain 
of the Drin and Devol) to the sometimes capital city of Arta (the plain of the Akheloos), and to the east 
of that range, the plain of Thessaly. During the brief period (1224—46) when the state controlled and 
was indeed ruled from ThessaJonica, it also included the plain of Macedonia. Significandy enough, the 
themes of Dyrrhachium, lericho and Canina, and of Nicopolis, which account for the coast of Epirus, 
had already been mentioned in the Veneto-Byzantine Treaty of 1198 as the scene of heavy concentra¬ 
tions of land owned by—or more probably indirectly granted out as '‘appanages” to—members of the 
immediate imperial family and court aristocracy. And similarly Thessaly had already been mentioned in 
the PoTlitio Romania of 1204 as in large part owned by; or granted to, the empress Euphrosyne Ducaena, 
wife of Alexius III.'® 

The capture of Constantinople, atid the evident necessity for any attempt at a Byzantine revival to 
take place in the regions, inevitably entailed a strengthening of the position of that element that already 
possessed (in whatever fashion) a great part of the land involved—the aristocracy. In addition, it was 
clearly prudent, and indeed advantageous (in the short term at least), for the rulers of the various suc¬ 
cessor states both to confirm in their tenure such already resident members of the regional aristocracies, 
and to provide with the necessities of life, frequently through the granting out of land or of the resources 
from it, such dispossessed members of the former imperial families and court aristocracy as came into 
their jurisdiction. 

The process is perhaps best illustrated in the case of Nicaea. There both Theodore I Comnenus- 
Lascaris {1205/8-21} and John III Ducas (1221-54) can be shown to have followed the sy'stematic pol¬ 
icy, inaugurated by Alexius I, of creating an alliance of interest between themselves, their own 
immediate families, and certain other leading families of the aristocracy, by means of marriage and the 
award of titles and ranks, rights and privileges, and offices. Prior to 1204, the number of independent 
fiscal units {perlineitlia/episk^eis], commonly the mark of aristocratic and more particularly court pos- 

Aiistoain^ IX to XIII Ceniiiries, BAR, Int. Sen (Oxford, 1984), 236-53; R. J. LiJie, Handtl und Polttik zwisohsn dm 
Rath unddai iudimischen Kommunai PiTtofjg. Pisi und Gawa ia der Epodte der Komntnen und derAngeloi (1081 120d} (iXmstcrdam, 1984). 
For the role of trade in economy and society at this period, and the scale of the Italian trade, see Flendy, Suidies, 561-602. See 
now also A. ? Kaihdan, "One Mote Agrarian History of Bysantium” (review article of M. K.:ip]an, Los kmmes el lo lema Ifyzanii 
(k VFau XP^uddl, BKonlimslooUa 55 (1994), 65-88. 

'’Hendv,.9farf«j, 118-31. 

'« Ibid., 35-39, 85 90; sec nowaiso Magdalino.-lfonuf//, xxii, 160 71. 
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session/jurisdicdon, in the Treaty of 1198 and the Parlilio of 1204, had been remarkably small in 
Anatolia. The period 1204 -61, and particularly the reign of John III, saw a very considerable extension 
of their numljer as land, or its resources, was granted out to members of the aristocreicy. Tlic structure 
created by these two emperors, like the earlier one of Alexius and his successors, began by representing 
an advantage to the imperial ofhee and Che state, but it also foundered on a minority, that of John IV 
(1258-61); was also subsequently extended in an unwbc fashion, by Michael VIII, from a position of 
weakness like that of the Angeli; and also became a functionless, and ultimately a p>ernicious, encum¬ 
brance to both imperial office and state. The parallel is strengthened by the evident disaffection of the 
regions at the end of both halves of the period—if, admittedly, for rather different reasons.'’ 

Administratively, the period also and inevitably entailed the accentuation of tendencies that had 
already been apparent during the twelfth century. The Latin occupation of the City meant that the for¬ 
mer central government bureaus together with their massive documentation became at the very best in¬ 
accessible, atitl that their skilled personnel was at the very least dispersed. Tlie reconstnicted adminis¬ 
tration therefore necessarily cook as its basis not the sekreta, but the imperial household {oikos). In this, it 
lost something that was unique and valuable, because it was not dependent solely upon the person of the 
emperor, and it thereby became increasingly like that of any other medieval Mediterranean state, with¬ 
out taking on compensating strengths elsewhere. Again, the process is best seen in the case of Nicaea. 
There, the chief organs of central government were the veitianon (wardrobe) and the chancery. The 
former acted not only as the repository of state wealth—any traditional disdnclitin, however much a 
mere formality, between imperial (public) and imperial (private) funds and property having meanwhile 
finally disappeared—but also as the sole element of fiscal administration; the latter bore some resem¬ 
blance to the former private ciiancery. While subject to the same general pritici[)le, the equivalent organs 
of military and naval, and Juridical administration, remained curiously amorphous and fluid, no doubt 
because of their changing nature and ad hoc basis.'* 

In Anatolia, the period was marked by the retention of the thematic structure that had been 
reestablished by the Comnenian emperors, but that had been in some danger of disintegration under 
their Angclan successors. Thematic doulus still possessed their double military and civil competence, al¬ 
though—probably because of the new proximity of the central government—the area of their military 
and financial responsibilities seems gradually to have been curtailed.'* In the Balkans, on the other hand, 
the situation was complicated by the results of the incessant military and political disturbances that had 
followed the capture of the City and that lasted until the definitive imposition of Nicacan control over 
much of the area in 1246/47. It was also complicated there by the very nature of the imposition of that 
control: a mixture of military force and local negotiation, with the latter entailing the recognition—to a 
greater or lesser degree—of preexisting local rights and privileges. Consequently, although the regional 
administration seems to have resembled that of the preceding period, and was to quite some consider¬ 
able degree derived from it, nevertheless in nature it was less systematic, and the extent of consistent con¬ 
trol that it exercised was less close, than in Anatolia.’" 

Financially, political fragmentation, on the one hand, and the favored position of (he empire of 
Nicaea, on the other, are reflected in the coinages of the period. Most of the successor states issued their 
own coinages, some of them—including Nicaea—clearly as a claim to legitimacy and on propagandist 
grounds, rather than on fiscal/economic ones. But Nicaea was the only one of them to issue the full range 
of denominations, from gold down to copper, and although some of these were legitimist/propagandist 
in origin, nevertheless others—including the gold—were struck in relatively large quantities. Even so, the 

M.J. Angold, X l^ziintine CcmrBMni m Exile: Co-jrmvmt and SocTetfmder the Lasfmtls of Meaea (1204-1261) (Oxford, 1975), 
61-79,121-43. Far tlic 12tli-tcntui7 situation, sec Hcndy,.Sfti&j, 132-36. Misdiiino (MameU, 1(55) tlalms tliat ihcrc may liavc 
been<^<isl</s«f in Anatolia which the documenotion of 1198 and 1204-failed to list; on any large scale this is unlikely; see Hendy, 
Studm, 135. 

Angolcl, 4 l^auuim (ioMrnme'it in ExiJe, 161-74, 204-7; Hendy, 439-43. 

' 9 Angold, A ifyianlvu Cotvnnenl m Extle, 210-14, 243-58. 

’"Ibid., 279-96. 
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financial strain imposed upon a successor state, with a considerable degree of continuity, but with a com¬ 
paratively rudimentary organization and small territorial extent, and still attempting to act in the same 
way as, and on a similar scale to, the former unitary empire, is evident in the i'urthcr debased nature of 
the Nicaean precious metal coinagcs.^i 

Economically, the sum of resources available to the successor states should have represented at least 
the best part of those that had been available to the unitary empire. True, Cyprus and the southern coast 
of Anatolia, Crete and many of the smaller islands, and central Greece and the Morca had been lost to 
Selguks or to Latins, but the bulk of the recovered Anatolian areas, many of the more valuable parts of 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, and a number of smaller but still quite valuable parts remained. 
Nevertheless, military devastation and disruption and the sheer fact of political fragmentation insured 
that in most cases the resources of each were not only far inferior to those of the former empire, but that 
even those that each had inherited from it were themselves on a reduced scale. The empire of Nicaea 
seems to have been the only successor state possessing an economic basb that was viable in anything 
other than the short term, given the military and political aims of all of them. It is precisely there chat 
signs of economic expansion arc visible or implied; the reconstruction of villages, the foundation of new 
ones, and a growth in their populations. The last of these phenomena, and possibly the others, wa.s 
caused—possibly to quite a large degree—by an influx of refugees, whether aristocratic or peasant, from 
areas occupied or threatened by the Latins, and by others, which merely means that the population and 
human resources of the former empire were being redistributed in favor of Nicaea. Even so, much of 
the land was extremely fertile; the state of prosperity engendered was real enough; and of all the rulers 
of the various successor states, John III seems to have been alone in having had what amounts to a con¬ 
sistent and coherent economic and financial policy, and the determination to expend a considerable 
amount of lime and effiert on its application.22 

For the Byzandne empire, then, the period 1081-1261 is one of comparatively rapid development and 
change. This is the case w'hether internationally, with the decline of traditional societies as political 
forces, or whether internally, with the readjustment of its own frontiers; the changing nature of the impe¬ 
rial office and of the relationship between emperor and subjects; the development ol' new administrative 
modes; the growth of population, towns, and trade, and the emei^ence of a regional ari.stocracy based 
on those three elements; the establishment and maintenance of a new coinage system; and so on. Few, if 
any, of these developments were in themselves necessarily harmful, and most indeed can only have been 
positively beneficial, to both state and society, but in combination several of them in practice proved in¬ 
compatible, and even contradictory, and it was in this that the basic source of danger and trouble lay 

On the one hand, the “privatization” of the imperial office, together with the wholesale extension 
of quasi-imperial status to relatives, and the “familiarization” of major office-holding, led inevitably also 
to a “personalization" of the exercise of imperial power and authority. For the combination necessarily 
entailed a dilution of the hitherto unique nature of the imperial office, and of its prestige, and of the im¬ 
pact that it made upon society—as the personification of the state; as the source of the executive au¬ 
thority through which the state svas governed and administered; and ultimately as the repository of the 
loyalty, and indeed the very consent to be governed, given by the constituent elements of society. This 
tendency can only have been reinforced by the further extension of state rights—mainly involving the 
right to collect state taxation—not only to relatives in the form of “appanages,” but also to private indi¬ 
viduals well down the social scale for their own maintenance; the well-known if somewhat controversial 
piomia gran!.2S Politic ally and socially the existence of this practice interposed a new and private tier be- 

21 See belcw, pp. 475-78. 

22 Angold, A Oouimmat m Exilt. 97-120; see also below; pp 451-52, 472-73. 

23 For a useful description and analysis of the pnnoit) grant and its procedures, see M. C. Bartusis, The LaU Jfyz^bxe Amj: 
Arnu anti Sacielji I20^H53 (Pliiladelphia, 1992), 162-90, which issiill relevant lo this earlier period. See alsuH. Ahrweiler, “La 
•pronoia’ a Byaance, ' in Collection it l'£coh Frarfaise de Rme 44, StcmRnes fioiates tl Jioihlisnu dans t’ecadenl mtdit/rmneen (X^-XIIF 
si«fcJ(Rome, 1980),at681 89. 
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tween central state and overwhelmingly regional subject, although it should be noted that economically 
and financially it was entirely neutral as long as its extent and duration were strictly controUed. 

On the other hand, the combination demanded, in order to counterbalance all this successfully, the 
existence of two key factors; a personal and consistent determination on the part of the ruler to formu¬ 
late and impose policy; and the appropriate administrative machinery through which to operate any 
given policy. The first, the enhanced necessity for which was itself one of the consequences of “privati¬ 
zation” and “personalization,” was present during the reigns of Alexius I and John II; was perhaps some¬ 
what less consistently present during that of Manuel 1; was absent during that of Alexius II; was again 
briefly present, if horribly skewed, during that of Andronicus T; and was again and definitely absent dur¬ 
ing the reigns of Isaac II and Alexius III. The last two emperors, because of their origin and the cir¬ 
cumstances of their elevations, were simply not in a position to impose policy; even had they possessed 
such and so desired. The second of these factors, the administrative machinery, reconstructed by Alexius 
I in particular in a heavily centralizing and coordinating direction, was of course present throughout. 
But the result was that when, because of the inability of Isaac and Alexius to give and enforce the deci¬ 
sions that were required of them by immediately pressing circumstances, that machinery was rendered 
virtually impotent in what vvas perhaps its most vital function—the collection of state revenues—the full 
potential incompatibility of two of the main features of the Comnenian imperial structure—personal¬ 
ization and centralization—speedily became realized.®^ 

Not the least of the problems involved was that such an accentuated degree of centralization was 
in any case in radical contradiction to the pervasive economic expansion in the regions, entailing as that 
had the emergence of increasingly powerful local aristocracies who were simply much less inclined than 
formerly to accept imperial direction and the central extraction of their wealth for purposes that dearly 
had nothing to do with the wider public or even their own particular interest. The eventual combination 
of a paralyzed renter and an expanding periphery would hav'e at the best of times been a potential recipe 
for disaster, and so in the particular case it came about that the empire in 1203/4 was already in an ad¬ 
vanced state of internal disintegration, at the same time as having a largely expanding economy—indeed 
to some real extent actually because it had an expanding cconomy.^^ 

The capture of Constantinople by the Latins, in entaDirg a massive disruption of government and 
society, almost paradoxically performed one service in breaking the resultant state of contradiction and 
paralysis. But because it did not entail a reconstruction of the empire along older and already proven 
lines (which was by then probably impossible), or along new and fundamentally different ones (which the 
immediate and overriding concepts of temporary “exile” eind cventutd “restoration” cannot have en¬ 
couraged), it did not remove the incipient problems, and it was therefore probably inevitable that—given 
the evolution of similar circumstances—a similar situation should eventually reoccur. 

At least one Byzantine recognized the kind of problems inherent in the recovery of the City in 1261: 
the frrotesekretis Senarherim, uniquely amid the general rejoicing, is reponed to have exclaimed, “Let no 
one hope for any good now that the Romans have set foot in the City once again." A wise man, he.26 

B. Monetary and Numismatic Background 

It is now, as I write, very nearly a quarter of a century since the appearance of my first book, Coinage and 
Mon^ in the Byzonnne Empire 1081—1261 (1969), as a neces-sary atid revisionist precursor to this volume of 
the Calalapie, and during that period of time much has changed, and changed to a radical degree, in the 

Hendy, "The Economy Revisited," 44-^. 

2ilbid., 47 48; N. Oikonomides, “La decomposition do I’emjxrebyzartin ala veille de 1204et Ics originesde I’empire de 
Nicie: A propcs de la 'Partitio Romaniae’," XV Cmgrh limnniiiinal d'Bauks Ifyzasimes Athlnes 1976, Rapports n Co-rafioo*. I, 
Histoire (1: Rerees centr^i/gis d ceninpdisdans Ummdetyiontm entrt 1071 e! 126!), 3—28, repr. in idem, ByzantsumjTmidu,\tnth CenOny to 
the Biurdt Crusade, oil no. XX. 

26 George Pachymeres, DeMiidtakelAndrorticoPalaetilogis.ed. I. Eekker, CSHR(Bc>nn, 1835), l,p. 149; quoted by Angold. .4 
Byzmlme Gooerrmmt in Erdk, 296. 
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Byzantine sector of economic and monetary history as a whole—that is, not simply in the chronological 
part of it covered by these two works.*’ 

For it should be remembered that, prior to 1969, it was the overwhelmingly predominant assump¬ 
tion that late Roman and Byzantine coinage was essentially an economic phenomenon in general, and 
a commercial one in particular: in other words, that it directly resulted from and therefore necessarily re¬ 
flected the economic and commercial situation of its lime, with changes in (for example) its physical form 
and/or its metallic content being assessed—in a circular logic—with regard to more or less equivalent 
movements in that supposed situation. 

Within this traditional conceptual formal, the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had for long provided 
a very special and indeed spectacular exemplar and essential proof of the assumed equation/parallel 
between economy and coinage. Ibr-so it was argued-the empire had suHercd nvo crucial blows toward 
the end of the elevenih century that were to lead to its terminal decline and eventual disappearance, the one 
being military/political albeit with definite economic undertones, and the other being more directly eco¬ 
nomic/ commercial. The former involved the military defeat of Byzandne forces under Emperor Romanus 
IV by Sel^ukones under Sultan Alp Arslan atManzikert in 107!. As a result of this battle, Anatolia, the 
main source of Byzantine manpower and wealth, was in essence permanently politically lost to the em¬ 
pire, with concomitantly negative economic results. The latter involved the granting away of commer¬ 
cial concessions in return for naval aid, by Alexius I to the Venetians, in 1082. As a result of these capit¬ 
ulations, the control of Byzantine commerce passed to the Venetians (and later the Pisans and Genoese 
too), to the decisive detriment of the native mercantile classes and the imperial treasury.*® 

As a result of all this—again, so the argumeitt went—the long stable imperial coinage underwent 
and exhibited a more or less equivalent process and degree of strain and disintegration, commencing 
slowly but proceeding with an ever increasing speed. The gold coinage, which provided the theoretical 
standard and actual underpinning for the whole system, had first demonstrated signs of such overt strain 
with the introduction of a coin called the tetarteron, slightly lighter (by one-twelfth) than the traditional 
{hi)stamcnon alongside of which it circulated, probably at legal par, as long ago as the reign of 
Nicephorus II, but a much more serious sign, that of a progressK'c metallic debasement affecting both 
denominations, had also begun with the reign of Michael IV*® This debasement, at first restrained in 
both degree and rate, later became precipitate in both, apparently displaying two distinct processual 
phases and thus encouraging the evolution of two appropriately distinct causative theories. Between ca. 
1040 and ca. 1070, the gold content of the coinage fell from a theoretical 24 carats to around 16 carats, 
or by around 8 carats in some thirty years. Between ca. 1070 and ca. 1080 it fell from around 16 carats 
to around 8 carats, and between ca. 1080 and ca. 1090 from around 8 carats to virtually none at all, or 
by around 16 carats in some twenty years. The first phase (ca. 1040-70) has been somewhat fancifully 
and i>arachronistically characterized as a preemptivc/manipulative “devaluation d’expansion,” so as to 
compensate for an increased demand for coin/rise in general price levels, as against an inelastic supply 
of metal; the second phase (ca. 1070-90) cannot be disguised as anything other than the financial result 
of the appalling military and political situation of the time, as indeed confirmed by the contemporary 
historian Nicephorus Bryennius. In any case, botli ihe silver and copper coinages demonstrated more or 
less similar and contemporary strains and processes; from ca. 1000, the silver miliaresion was issued spo- 
radiceilly only, svilh an incrcasii^ tendency to be represented by fractional pieces, and from ca. 1070 with 
a substantially debased metal content as well; between ca. 1065/70 and ca. 1090, the copper follis was 
progressively reduced in we^hf from around 13 g to around 5 g*® 

*’ M. F. Hendy, Coirjcff cndMon^ m ihg Empire 1081-126}, DOS 12 fWashirglon, D.C., 1959} [h«reafter Hendy, 

Ceuuiff and Money). 

*® The classic case: G. Osirogorsky, HiiMycf the ftytandne Stall {OMoti, 1968), ,5,56, 359, 369. 

** M. F Hendy, “Light Weight Solidi.Tetartera, and'Die Book of the Prefect,” fJ^65 (1972), 57-80 (= idem, Eeonmy, art. 
no. IX). 

30 c. Morhsson, "La devaluation de la monnaie byzaniine auXi« siJcIe; Essai d’inierpretation," (1976), pp. 31-40, 
fig I (between pp. 48 and 49); gold; pp. 41 -47, fig. 2 (between pp. 48 and 49): silver; P Grierson, Catalogne <f die fyzonline Corns h 
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By ca. 1090, then, the traditional coinage system lay in ruins: indeed, prior to 1969, the unusually 
long reign of .Mexius I (1081-1118) was almost uniformly considered to have represented the arrival of 
the Byzantine coinage at its nadir, with the remainder of the period covered by this fourth volume (and 
indeed beyond it) being similarly considered as representing a mere and prolonged continuation of that 
chaotic monetary situation. Military and political, and economic and financial, developments were thus 
.seen as being in a satisfying synchrony.^' 

Satisfying the synchrony may have been; valid it was not. For, as a result of the 1969 publication, 
one of its main elements was irrevocably shattered—in other words, that publication’s principal innova¬ 
tive case was that in 1092 the coinage system as a whole had undergone a previously unsuspected but 
fundamental and long-lasdng reform. The reform involved the reintroduction of a standard gold coin of 
high metallic purity, the hyperpyron; the introduction of two subordinate denominations, both termed 
trachea, with the same characteristic (concave/convex) fabric as the standard coin, but each consisting of 
distinct and consistent alloys, the one electrum (gold and silver) the other billon (silver and copper); and 
the transformation of the former teiarteron into a copper coin, again while retaining the same charac¬ 
teristic flat and dumpy fabric as previous- The whole formed a perfeedy comprehensible coinage system 
with a regular, if somewhat complex, denominational structure, and it proved viable; indeed, it main¬ 
tained a relatively high degree of stability throughout the twelfth and for much of the thirteenth century, 
disappearing finally only with the transfer to a silver-based coinage during the second half of the four¬ 
teenth century. Alexius I thus suddenly emerged as the new—if somewhat unlikely—hero, rather than 
as the traditional villain, of the piece.*^ 

In retrospect, all the materials relevant to and necessary for this discovery had already long been 
known/available as individual items, and were merely waiting to be put together in a consistent way, 
much like a jigsaw puzzle which really should not have taken so long to have been solved, with the tra¬ 
ditional position on the matter resting on two illogical/historically improbable alternative bases. For one 
of die main assumptions of the traditionalist case was that all coins of the same fabric (and in pankailar 
the concave/convex trachea) necessarily represented the same denomination throughout, and that they 
therefore held the same face value. The fact that Alexius I and his successors all issued coins of that fab¬ 
ric in gold, electrum, and billon was thus construed as indicative of chaotic monetary debasement, for 
nobody at that stage had possessed sufficient good sense to check—via an adequate number of analyses 
—whether the alloys in use were consistent or not (in fact, of course, they were). i\nd in any case de¬ 
basement is, normally at Icsist, a progressive process. .All this in practice implies either that each emperor 
managed to proceed from gold down to bilion whatever the length of his reign (of, for example, 
Manuel 1,114-3-80; and Andronicus I, 1182/83-85), inevitably involving a chronological foreknowledge 
that is plainly absurd; or chat each emperor issued gold, electrum, and billon on a—to all intents 
and purposes—random basis, which tlien begs the question as to why he should have issued gold and 
elearum at all if, as understood, he could enforce the circulation of billon at par with them—an im¬ 
plausibly imagined situation if ever there was one, if not at all unparalleled in numismatic studies of this 
period.^’ 

E this svas the case, then why did it take so long to evolve the correct solution to such an obvious nexus 
of problems? For the eventual solution has indeed won general acceptance, the odd exception being con¬ 
fined to a stunning unawareness of the proposed solution itself, and (concerning more peripheral aspects 


the Dumiartim Oaks Colieicmandm the (yhiumore CoUaliai, lll-l. Lie III to Michael 111 (717^67) (Washington, D.C., 1973), p. 71: 
copper-Morrisson’s fig I is reproduced in C. Morrisson,J. N. Barrandon, andC. Brenot, “The Composition and lechnology of 
Ancient and Medieval Coinages: A Reassessment of Analytical Results,” .4ASAtA’32 (1987), 184. Responsibility for the initial de¬ 
basement as lying with Michael IV was first established by R Grierson, “Notes on the Fineness of the Byzantine Solidus,” 6.754 
(1961),91-97. 

SccOsirogorsky, above, p. 10, note 28. 

37 Henriy, Cciaige andM m^’, 10-25, 39-49. 

33 Ibid., 3-9. The illogicality of the situation was duly noted byj. D. Breckcnridgc.47^ 74 (1970), 314 (review of the above). 
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of the case) to a perverse willingness to mudd>’ the waters y«t again with arguments based upon numismatic 
evidence ol' a quite secondary significance, backed b>- historical evidence of an entirely faniaslicaJ nature.^ 
Tlic question is, perhaps, best answered on two distinct planes: the particular numismatic, and the 
more general economic and historical. With regard to the former, it is clear that although, prior to 1969, 
a certain amount of work had already been carried out on the subject—in bringing together documen¬ 
tary sources relating to coins and their values, analysis of metal contents, even studies of individual coin 
issues, and so on—nevertheless that work had remained sporadic in nature and limited in extent. 
Moreover, an exaggerated degree of attention (however inevitable in the circumstances) had been paid 
to tlie contents of coin collections, whetlier public or private, and these notoriously give undue weight to 
individual specimens representing the rare, and even the exotic, to the detriment of issues representing 
the common and the mundane—precisely those coins that provided the overwhelming bulk of the con¬ 
temporary circulating medium. In addition, relatively little work had then been carried out on the con¬ 
tents of whole patterns of coin hoards, or at least on reporting those contents in a consistent and stan¬ 
dardized fashion, and much the same could be said of the assimilation of the vast series of coins 
reccn'crcd from the tuchacological excavation of major urban sites such as Athens and Corinth in the 
Balkans, and Sardis in Anatolia. And ever present in the background was the baleful influence of two 
further evidential elements militating against any radical shift in the common perception of the mone¬ 
tary situation of the period, again one particular, the other generaJ. 

One of lire main planks in die common perception of die monetary situation had always been the bald 
statement by the chronicler John Zonaras that .^exius I debased the coinage, a statement followed by an 
unusually detailed and unfavorable list of the emperor's monetary operations. Now, it is almost uniformly 
die case that contemporary accounts of inoiictary events—e\'cn those of the rare examples of wholesale 
reform—are couched in unfavorable or even downright hostile terms: Zonaras’ list therefore stands 
within a long tradition. In 1969,1 pointed out that the particular items in Zonaras’ gravamen against 
Alexius, when shorn of their clearly negative slant, actually bore a passable and plausible resemblance 
to the main features of the reformed system. T hus: Alexius issued a copper nomisma (he did, if “cop¬ 
per” is taken as a loose description of billon—the billon trachy); he utilized for this copper derived from, 
amoi^ other sources, the melting down of copper “obob” or foOcs (he may well have done so, given that 
the issue of the follis was discontinued—in favor of the new billon/coppertctaneron [nomisma]); he de¬ 
manded pa>Tnenis sometimes in nomismata of good gold, sometimes in those of half-gold, and sometimes 
in those of copper (he very probably did so, given that this seems to be an adequate description of the 
gold hypprpyron and the two varieties of trachy—plectrum and billon, with the assessment “lialf-gold” 
Standing in loosely for a more accurate third or quarter); and he introduced new taxes (he did—and al¬ 
most certainly to be counted among them was the nexus of measures bringing the assessment of the tra¬ 
ditional land taxes into a reasonable equation with payment in the newly established denominational 
structure, that is reported in the somewhat later treatise now known as the Palaia kcnj^ia Logajiki).^ 

The identification of Zonaras’hostilepassagewith Alexius’reformation of the coinage—a clear ex¬ 
ample of possibly deliberate garbling—did not meet with entire approval among the more traditional 
minded of the denizens roaming Byzantine economic and monetary history; presenting as it did dis¬ 
turbing questions concerning the nature and status of the contemporary historical text, but in 19891 was 
able topouit out that the passage involved occurred very much in the context of events datable to +1090, 
and therefore that the identification with the reform of 1092 was almost certainly valid.^6 

But perhaps the most important factor barring any revision of the common perception was the ex¬ 
istence of the paradigm itself, wiili ib circular logic and satisfying synchrony: the eleventh- and twelfth- 

A. Mango, fyzmiliim: Vu Empire of New Romi YoA, 1980). 58: unawareness; D. M. Metcalf, below, pp. 59-88: 
water muddying. See also General Index, s.v. Metcalf. 

Zonaras, Anndes, ed. BlUiiicnWobst, III, p. 738; Hendy. Coinage and Money, 48—49, idem, SOtdUs. 516-17. For die 
Le^oiikt, see below, pp. 16-17, 4CM1. 

Hendy, ‘‘The Economy Revisited,” 36. 
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century economy was in decline, and this was reflected in the progressive debasement and chaotic state 
of the contemporary coinage; the debasement of the coinage both reflected the decline in the economy, 
and—by way of the resultant monetary chaos—itself caused yet further decline; and so on, in a contin¬ 
uous cycle. 

The stranglehold assumed by this paradigm was indeed of course eventually shattered, but diis oc¬ 
curred only when it became all too apparent that despite it, the twelfth- and thirteenth-century coinages 
at least, because of their physical appearance and metallic composition, and their behavioral mode, 
backed by various other sources of evidence—in otlier words, thn)ugh their adherence to certain inter¬ 
nal numbmatic/moneiary rules—simply had to have formed a comprehensible coinage system with a 
regular denominational structure. The suspicion that this was in fact overwhelmingly likely to have been 
the case had first really occurred to me when, in the summer of 1963,1 had been able to examine the 
combined contents of the Dumbarton Oaks and the Whittemore Collections, then actually both at 
Dumbarton Oaks and therefore forming the largest single body of coins of the period in the world. 
Suspicion became conviction with an academic year (1964/65) spent in Bulgaria examining the ex¬ 
traordinary wealth of coin hoards of the period in that country. All that remained to be done was to pro¬ 
vide the independent backing-up evidence—largely metallic analyses and textual documentation—and 
this was effected during the course of a Iwo-year (1965/66, l%6/67) stay at Dumbarton Oaks. With all 
this evidence having been put together, publication then followed in 1969. 

But, satisfactory as this outcome obviously was, it was also, as it soon turned out, only the beginning 
of a much wider and longer process; in other words, it broke something of a logjam. For the nature and 
radical extent of the monetary debacle inevitably—and not by distant implication only—raised a num¬ 
ber of very serious questions, and in particular with regard to the consequent status and validity of the 
other main element in the traditional paradigm: that is the economic/historical one. In other words, 
while it was quite plausible a matter to suppose the continuing existence of a declbing economy together 
with a disintegrating coinage (the prcviou.s paradigm, now discarded); or, in certain circumstances, that 
of a flourishing economy in combiitation with a disintegrating coinage; nevertheless, it was dearly going 
to be a matter of some difficulty to imagine the prolonged coexistence of a declining economy and a sta¬ 
ble and coherent coinage (the prospective paradigm), in default of a major reappraisal of the contem¬ 
porary economic situation. 

The essence of this loomingly potential contradiction was therefore duly noted, and possible es¬ 
cape routes from it briefly pointed out, in the concluding chapter of Coinage and Money. This was obvi¬ 
ously not done without at least some preliminary idea of how any such reappraisal of the economy as 
might prove necessary would probably turn out, and in early 1969 1 delivered a paper to the Royal 
Historical Society in London (“Byzantium, 1081 1204: An Economic Reappraisal”), which was subse¬ 
quently published as an article in its Transactions ior 1970. In that paper/article, I attempted to alleviate 
or remove the incubus formed by the two major planks in the formulation of the traditional case for a de¬ 
clining economy: the role of Turks and Italians. With regard to the former, I pointed out that the terri¬ 
tory the Sel^uks had gained, largely during the years after Manzikert, in fact formed the least fertile and 
populated sector of the Anatolian peninsula, the central raised plateau; and ennversely that the terri¬ 
tory the Byzantines had retained or subsetjuently recovered equally formed the most fertile and popu¬ 
lated area, the peripheral coastal plain. With regard to the latter, I pointed out that it did not nuike his¬ 
torical/economic sense to assume that the impact of the operations of the Italian trading states upon 
the Byzantine economy was entirely negative, or even only neutral, and that indeed quite appreciable 
positive effects were inevitably to be expected. That being done, it remained only to point out that there 
was just as much evidence (and even more), of a very varied nature, and particularly the material—ar¬ 
chaeological and numismatic, but documentary as well—to support the case that the economy of the pe- 

M. F Hcnd^; "The Economy: .A Brief Survey," in S. Vryonis, Jr, ed., E^r/nttine StuiHa: Esu^s on the Slaoic WoiU and the 
Eleimth Century (New Rochelle, N.Y, 1992), 142-43. 
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riod was in a state of expansion rather than of contraction. Economy and coinage were therefore essen- 
tiaQy in concert rather than in contradiction.’* 

The paper/article achieved an early success in being noticed—negatively, as it happens—by the late 
Arnold Toynbee, in his Conslantme Porphyrogmitus and His World (1973), which at least insured that it was 
widely publicized, itself not an inconsiderable plus.® But Toynbee’s stance on the matter was not on the 
whole taken up, and over the years it has been the general terms of the revisionist position that haw in¬ 
stead become widely accepted- To such a degree, indeed, that in 1987/881 thought it worthwhile giving 
a further set of papers updating the position, and duly published as a single article under the title 
“‘Byzantium, 1081 1204’: The Economy Revisited, Twenty Years On” (in my collected studies, The 
Feonomy, Fiscal Administratian and Coinage of Byzantium [1989]). At much the same time, the wlicle question 
was taken up, and answered in similar vein—albeit in much greater detail—by Alan Harvey in his book 
Economic Expansion in Ihe Byzantine Empm 900-1200 (1989). I had also in the meantime, among other 
things, become convinced that the whole question of Turks and Italians in any case represented some¬ 
thing of a scholarly and intellectual dodge on the part of Byzantinists; external factors utilized 
(doubtlessly in lai^ part unconsciously) to explain unfavorable developments such as the catastrophes of 
1203/4 that were due rather to the internal weaknesses of contemporary economy and society them¬ 
selves. And, in addition, that although the Italian impact upon the economy had indeed been positive 
rather than negative, nevertheless-because of the structure of the economy—even that impact had 
been much exaggerated in its force.® 

One may well ask again, just why it took so long for such a solution to be evolved. The answer may 
at least in large part he in the very nature of modern Byzantine studies, which 1 have characterized as al¬ 
most deliberately insulated against any comparable western studies, as possessing a conscious—and un¬ 
justified-sense of superiority with regard to such studies; and as being deeply marked by antiquarian 
predilections. Because of this, few, if any, scholars interested in Byzantine economic/monetary history 
seem to have considered seriously debates—such as that between substantivists (“primitivists”) and for¬ 
malists (“modeTnists”)-as to the very nature and functioning of the ancient/early medieval economy, 
and which have been commonplace in those areas of study over the years. Indeed, when confronted with 
the possibility that—because of various technical, social, or conceptual constraints—their economy may 
not actually, or even necessarily, have operated essentially as a somewhat slower and more primitive ver¬ 
sion of a modern capitalist one, the reaction of many Byzantinists has tended to be one of incompre¬ 
hension or even affront: any comparison with societies removed either geographically or chronologi- 
cally—or worse, both-is met with by stimething nearing hysteria, and any covert use or overt mention 
of anthropological models or authors tends to produce a state of deep trauma. 

Not in the least as a consequence of this kind of attitude, a series of parachronislic general as¬ 
sumptions has long tended toprevail, and among them: that the political and/or military situation of the 
time must have been closely reflected in the economic one; that matters of economy (that is, to do with 
the general exploitation of material resources) and of fiscabty (that is, to do with the revenue and ex¬ 
penditure of the state) were essentiaLy one and the same; and above all that the Byzantine cctinomic and 
fiscal model, which involved the overwhelming predominance of a technically primitive agricultural base 
operating within territorially extensive but physically strongly accentuated boundaries, and the extrac¬ 
tion from the resultant economic entity of a substantial annual fiscal surplus by the state, so as to main¬ 
tain a relatively massive military, civil, and ceremonial superstructure of its own, necessarily and in de¬ 
tail functioned much as a modern national economy does. Each and all of these assumptions—and 
indeed other similar ones—arc at least seriously questionable, without having been at aU adequately 
qut-stit)ne(l, and the result has been a fundamental misreading of a substantial seaion of the develop- 

**Hendx Coina^ end Money, 315-21; idem, "An Economic Reappraisal," above, p. 5, note 14. 
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mental course of Byzantine economic and monetary history. The present volume and its revisionist pre¬ 
cursor are therefore both part of a process of rectification, which at least in part accounts for the some¬ 
what justificatory—if decidedly nonantiquarian—tone of the volume, and for certain differences in for¬ 
mat between this volume of the catalogue and its three predecessors. 

Within the parameters outlined above, then, the state and its organs, and the operation of its fiscal 
mechanisms, predominated as a dynamic and a catalyst, and had in effect traditionally characterized the 
economy—and indeed still continued to do so, although the eleventh and twelfth centuries very proba¬ 
bly saw a shift in the balance between its state and nonstate/private sectors: in the eleventh century 
through an expansion of a private sector; and in the twelfth both through a continuation of that, and 
also through a weakening of the state sector by way of the “familiarization” of the state and its organs 
by the incoming Comnenian dynasty and its Angelan successor. 

Despite this shift, however, it is the presence of the state that holds the essential key as to why the 
economic situation was not—whether in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, or whether earlier on—the 
immediately decisive factor in the formation and behavior of the Byzantine coinage. For, as I have long 
and frequently observed, the coinage was not immediately an economic phenomenon at all, but rather 
a fiscal one: within certain limits, therefore, economy and coinage were, if not entirely independent of 
each other, then by no means necessarily tightly related to each other either, with the fiscal situation act¬ 
ing as intermediary/buffer. 

As it happens, an excellent example of the lack of any necessary direct relationship between econ¬ 
omy and coinage, and of the mediating role ol' fiscaJity, is provided by the relevant history of the period 
ca. 1000-ca. 1100. 

There is now every reason to suppose the period in question to have been one of generalized eco¬ 
nomic expansion. Doubtless, the pace of that expansion was neither chronologically nor geographically 
uniform, but—with a few grosser exceptions—such particnlarities are now obscure, and—in default of 
new, or of new kinds of, evidence—are likely to remain so. Nevertheless, and apparently despite this ex¬ 
pansion, it is now also known—as outlined above—that, during this same period, the gold coinage un¬ 
derwent two dbtinct phases of debasement, one gradual (ca. 1040-70), the other rapid (ca. 1070-90), 
and—together with the remainder of the coinage—a major and successful reform involving the abrupt 
reintroduction of a gold coinage of high purity (1092).*^ 

Now, whatever else it is, this pattern of two consecutive phases of debasement followed by reform 
is not a simple one with regard to its basic causation. The three obvious elements involved, the relative 
significance of each of which still remains to be assessed, are themilitary/political, the “economic,” and 
the fiscal—with the last forming a still quite recendy recognized item only. 

For it is clear that no one of these will in itself explain entirely either all or even nearly all the phe¬ 
nomenon as a whole. To be sure, while the military/political situation of the period ca. 1040/70 was one 
of at least relative stability—if increasingly minatory toward its end—that of the period ca. 1070 90 was 
increasingly chaotic as a result of military defeat and of dynastic revolt and civil unrest. But the year 
1092 and its immediate successors saw no drasdc change in the situation, even if—with the decisive de¬ 
feat of the Patzinaks at Levunium, and the defeat and shortly following death of the Turkish emir of 
Smyrna, the piratic Tzachas, both in 1091—they nevertheless probably did represent a definite degree 
of relief, and one which was to prove a turning point leading to the clear beginnings of improvement.^® 
Nor was the contemporary economic situation any more clear or decisive: even according to the previ¬ 
ous paradigm of Byzantine economic development, there is no reason why the period ca. 1040-70 
should have witnessed anything other than stability, or the most modest of declines, and while it is not at 
all improbable that the military and political chaos of the period ca. 1070 90 really did affect the econ¬ 
omy in general, and trade and exchange in particular, in a temporary and adverse fashion, nevertheless 
one should be very wary of assuming the same degree of parallelism there as one might expect in amod- 
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ern society and economy.^ And the contemporary written evidence, such as it is, is ambivalent. Rir ex¬ 
ample, it is clear that, over the longer period ca. 1040 dO (that is, From the death of Michael IV to the 
accession of Alexius I), the Constantinopolitan populace acquired a unique measure of institutionalized 
political power and influence through its guilds, and by the membership of their more prominent officers 
and personnel in the Senate, the highest civil body, and on occasion through its own willingness to en¬ 
gage in direct political action, that is, disturbance and revolt.^* Now, on the one hand, this latter at least 
might well be seen (and indeed has so been seen) as the desperate actions of an increasingly oppressed 
and imposerished urban mass. But, on the other, it is remarked by the contemporary historian 
Nicephorus Bryennius that the occurrence of a similar factional revolt against the administrative cadres 
and wealthiest citizens of Antitxh in 1074 was fomented and led liy “certain amongst those who had re¬ 
cently succeeded in advancing themselves”—a description that fits ill with the traditional developmental 
paradigm (“decline”), but perfectly weQ with the revisionary one (“expansion”).^ 

And yet, the year 1092 saw the implementation of at least the main lines of the fundamental mon¬ 
etary reform outlined above, with the remainder possibly following on, and in this case certainly in very 
short order (by 1093). This is, on the face of it, a curious time to have attempted such a reform, 
and—given that—just as curious are the suddenness of its implemeniaiiiin and the degree of its success 
and long-term maintenance, involving as it did and as its most spectacular feature, an increase in the 
gold concent of the nomisma from virtually nothing to something above 20 carats (probably a formal 
20'/2 carats).*’ 

The beginnings of an answer to the implied questions contained in the preceding paragraph (i.e., 
“how?” and “why?”) emerge on further consideration of the actual date of the reform. For what appear 
to be the earliest electrum, billon, and ropper/lead denominations of the new system were “family” ones 
struck on the occasion of the coronation of Alexius' eldest son and heir apparent John (born 1088), and 
this has been very plausibly reckoned to have occurred on 1 September 1092 (much like the coronation 
of John's own son and lieir Alexius on 1 September 1119). Now, the year 1 September 1092—31 August 
1093 was not only the normal fiscal one, but was also the first year of a whole new indictional (i.e., 
fiscal) cycle of fifteen years. Moreover, at very much this time (ca. 1090-92) there are strongly suggestive 
indications that a massive effort to stabilize tlie fiscal situation was taking place, with a wholesale reassess¬ 
ment of landed property and taxation inevitably in a strong upward direction, and possibly as a result of 
a general imperial directive [koinos horismos) of 1088/89.*® 

In addition to this, the period to cither side of the commencement of the immediately following in- 
dictional cycle (i.e., ind. 1 = i 107/8) witnessed yet another flurry of fiscal activity This is most specifi¬ 
cally known to us through a series of officials’ procedural questions and imperial regulatory replies now 
contained in the treatise mentioned above, the Pakda kai Nea Logarike (“The Old and New System of 
Reckoning”), and redacted in 1132/83 or fairly shortly thereafter. The main subjects of the questions 
and replies are the rates at which tax assessments involving landed property were to be collected in ac¬ 
tual current coin, and possibly certain interdenominational relationships within the coinage itself In any 
case, the end result was to increase substantially the lax intake.*® 


** Hendv, ‘'I'he Economy Revisited," 36 38. 
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The effective section of the treatise basically consists of two reports containing the preceding ma¬ 
terials and dated March and August 1109. 'ITie first of these reports outlines the situation up to and in¬ 
cluding indiction 14 (1105/6) and requests imperial guidance for indiction 15(1106/7), guidance which 
is duly given or at least commenced. The process was interrupted by the prolonged absence of the em¬ 
peror from the capital (on campaign) during indictions 15 and 1 (1106/7 and 1107/8), and was only re¬ 
sumed in indiction 2 (1108/9). The second report concludes the whole process (June 1109). Within a 
somewhat wider framework, it has also been percipiently observed that, with the conclusion of this sec¬ 
ond major bout of fiscal readjustment, the sequence of Athonite fiscal documents peters out for a num¬ 
ber of years, suggesting that the subsequent practical implementation of its theoretical provisions proved 
satisfaaory to the imperial administration at least.^o 

These two concentrations (around 1092/93 and 1107/8) have a significant feature in common: 
their chronological pattern. For it seems clear that in both cases activity began late in a fiscal cycle so as 
(eminently sensibly) to have the result in place with the inception of the new one (even if that aim was 
frustrated by imperial absence in the later instance). In other words, matters of fiscality and even of 
coinage remained securely based not only upon the fiscal year but even upon the greater fiscal cycle 
itself. This is important particularly—and it will therefore be a cardinal principle of this volume to em¬ 
phasize the point wherever possible and/or plausible—in, for example, matters of numismatic chronol¬ 
ogy and iconography (i.c., changes in coin design), and at the at least partial expense of previously em¬ 
phasized political/military events of quite casual occurrence, and/or ephemeral nature, such as the 
commemoration of a victory, and so on.^i 

But it is also important more generally for, in highlightii^ yet again the fiscal context of the coinage, 
it also helps to explain how Alexius was able to reform the coinage at this early and still difficult stage of 
his re^, and why that reform should have proved so long lasting. As I have emphasized elsewhere, al¬ 
though the general economic situation and considerations of public convenience may have impinged 
substantially and marginally only, respectively upon the nature and evolution of the coinage system, nev¬ 
ertheless it was always the fiscal situation that was decisive in the implementation of fundamental re¬ 
forms such as those of Diocletian and of .Mexius I. And the juxtaposition of names here is, although per¬ 
haps apparendy odd, also deliberate: for while the former ruled an empire that was vastly more complex 
and extensKe than that ruled by the latter, nevertheless their circumstances and their reactions to those 
circumstances were remarkably similar in pattern and degree. Both were confronted with the effectively 
complete collapse of the preceding coinage system (although Diocletian, at least, had the earlier sta¬ 
bilizing efforts of Aurelian to aid him, whereas Alexius was himself in the thick of things). Both took lime 
to implement their coinage reforms: Diocletian 284—294/96; Alexius 1081 92. Both preceded their re¬ 
forms with radical fiscal measures: Diocletian with the appointment of two caesars (293), and with what 
appears to have been an empirewide census at much the same time (the two measures were almost cer¬ 
tainly connected); Alexius wnth his at least large-scale reassessment of 1088/89 and after. Both subse¬ 
quently were obliged, or took the opportunity to make substantial adjustments to their new fiscal and/or 
coinage systems or to denominational relationships within the latter, after the lapse of a number of years: 
Diocletian with his Edutim de Pretiis Vemlium Renm and its accompanying monetary measures of 301; 
Alexius with the measures recorded in the Ptlaia kaij'iea Logaiikeot 1106/7-1108/9. Both reforms suc¬ 
ceeded in their essentials and were followed by an extended period of reasonable stability (Diocletian had 
somewhat preceded his main reform with a stabilization in the weight of the gold coin, the solidus; 
Alexius may wcL have immediately followed his main reform with the reintroduction of a gold coin, the 

hyperpyron).^2 

Economic Exponiian, 99-101. 

51 See below, pp. 194, 196, 250-51, 284-88, 400-403 (Cpl); 453-55, 474-78, 515-17, 530-31 (Magn.); 545-48, 567-69, 
579,601 'Sfrhess-). 

5^Dtocletian: A.H.M. Jones, TTu Luet Rman Empm 284-602: A Soda/, Ecmmk andAdmiaisatum Suru^. I (Oxford, 1964), 

61-68; S. Williams, LAedetian and the Reman Recavery (London, 1986), 115-39; T D- Barnes, The .\ew Empire of DiaeletMn and 
CwuMtiMe (Cambridge, Mass.-London, 1982), 226-37; Hendv, JloJfer, 371-80, 449-62. .Alexins: above, pp. 11, 12; below, pp. 
193-94. 
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There is, of course, no possibility whatsoever of Alexius’ having known of his remote predecessor’s 
detailed measures, and of his having duly utilized them as a model, but the close parallel in procedural 
pattern and radical extent of reform is nonetheless remarkable. It derives above all from similarities in 
initial and continuing circumstances, existing administrative modes, and mental structures and respon¬ 
sive behavioral patterns; a striking example of very basic continuity. 

Be all this as it may the fact that—to a very considerable extent at least—monetary reform and its 
prolonged maintenance depiended neither upon the general miliiary/political situation nor even upon 
the equivalent “economic” one, but rather upon the state's firm control over and increased fiscal 
exploitation of such territory as it possessed in ca. 1088/89-1108/9 (and here certain core and produc¬ 
tive areas are likely to have been much more significant than others that were less so), goes far toward 
explaining both Alexius’ ability to implement reform when and as he did, and the long-term success 
of that reform. Between economy and coinage, fiscality thus acted in some way as a mediatory buffer. 
Agairt, the more favorable military/political and “economic” situations that marked the later part 
of Alexius’ reign will doubtless have strongly reinforced, but will not actually have been crucial to, the 
reform and its at least formal succcss.^^ 

The monetary crisis of the eleventh century was therefore a military /political and above all a fiscal 
one in its basic causation, and was equally therefore open to an essentially fiscal solution, itself to be seen 
in the two flurries of fiscal activity neatly bracketing the actual coinage reform of 1092. Such fantasies 
as the influence of the Veneio-Byzantitie Treaty of 1082 granting the Italian city widespread immunity 
from imperial regulation and taxation as leading through privileged competition to the decline of the na¬ 
tive mercantile class and thence to downward pressures on the coinage may now be safely relegated to 
the trash can of history, along with the earlier and wider one of continuing monetary chaos. For this Ls 
to misunderstand the whole structure of Byzantine society, and the significance of commerce and trade 
within it, as well as the still fundamental basis of the coinage. 

And as 1 have pointed out elsewhere, the fiscal basis of the coinage of the period is in any case also 
to be seen in the pattern of its production, distribution, and circulation. Regional mints still tended to re¬ 
flect the geographical structure of fiscal administration, and in addition distinct base metal denomi¬ 
nations now tended to dominate different regions, with the biDun traeby predominatitig in Anatolia 
and the inner Balkans, and the copper tetarteron in the outer Balkans. Trachea are found in the outer 
Balkans and tctartcra in the inner only to the quite restrained extent that may have resulted from move¬ 
ment in trade: more dramatically, terariera arc not found at all in Anatolia. This degree of distinction 
is of the kind that can only have resulted from some factor in the strong force of primary distribution, 
and not in the demonstrably weak force of secondary circulation, with some such procedural regula¬ 
tion in the collection of taxation as evinced in the Palam kai Ma Loganke hdng the prime suspect for 
responsibility.^^ 

But tills is, as it were, to look forward, and it is necessary for the moment to look backwards. For much 
of what has preceded this has been either related or at least relevant to the second and rapid period of 
debasement ca. 1070-90 and the succeeding reform of 1092, leaving the first and gradual period ca. 
1040- 70 only lighdy discussed. 


»5Thc three combined themes of Maccdonia-Thrace, Thessalonica-Sirymon-Volcrou, and Hellas-Peloponncsus were 
probably vital to success, and all except the last are memioneri in the docuroeniation of the period; Hendy ' The F.coromy 
Revisited," 36-41. 

** E.g., Osirogorsky, above, p. 10, note 28; D. M. Metcalf, Coinagein Saslhcaslan Eurofn 820-1396, Royal Nuniismauc Society, 
Special Publication II (London, 1979), 104. 

Hendy Studm, 429 39. The scarcity of tetarieri in Bulgaria was confirmed to me by Dr. Ivan lordanov, in a personal 
communication of 20 June 1978. who also provided a list of those will) then known provenances. The list is dominated by sin¬ 
gletons, doublets, and triplets from the Thessalonican and uncertain Greek mints, and is clearly derived in the main from exca¬ 
vation materials. It included one small hoard of John ll/Manuel I from Stara Zagora. The contrast with Greece is striking. 
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It has to be said lhat there is in effect no absolute and decisive case for any of the particular causative 
factors that have been suggested as lying behind the phenomenon, although “economic decline” can 
now be simply and safely dropped from the repertoire and duly lin^tten. 

The most elaborate scenario yet put forward has this first period of debasement as resuldng from 
some kind of “devaluation d’expansion” in clear contrast to the second’s “devaluation de crisc,” and, as 
mentioned above, not only accepts the case for general economic and demographic expansion, but even 
attempts to build upon it, which is at least a move in the right direction. Unfortunately, the foundation 
will not support such an ambitious superstructure as the particular one proposed. For the whole case is 
couched in terms of the “quantitive theory of money” as encapsulated in Fisher’s celebrated (but by 
no means proven entirely valid) equation MV = FT—the tablet of stone of the “monetarist” school of 
economists (which has itself been having a not entirely clear run for its theories of recent years). The 
basic proposition is that whereas the monetary mass in circulation (M) and the velocity of circulation (V) 
both on one side of the equation remained effectively stable over the period in question, as did the level 
of prices (P) on the other side of the equation, nevertheless the volume of transactions (T) also on the 
other side increased considerably, thereby necessitaring a compensatory increase that emerged in an en¬ 
largement of the (nominal) monetary mass by way of a light degree of debasement. The case is com¬ 
pleted by the assertion (aimed at the alternative fiscally based case) that, as there had been no increase 
in the level of state salaries {rhogai), a budgetary solution to the problem remained unnecessary.^6 

Now, there are a number of pretty obvious flaws in this argumentation. But it should first, and in 
principle, be noted that there can be no general objection to the employment of such a methodology in 
itself (always assuming the equation to be universally valid, whic h is by no means certain) Rir c-learly the 
Byzantine monetary economy could in theory have behaved according to recently evolved predictive 
equations, whether or not those who were actually in charge of that economy (assuming such people to 
have existed, which is again by no means certain) were then conceptually aware of either the individual 
items going to make up the equation or of the full equation itself. This point is thus not really in ques¬ 
tion, although it is wortli noting that it is virtually certain lhal those in charge of the monetary economy 
(to dignify a nexus of practices with an integrated sophistication which it did not possess) were indeed 
not aware of several of the equational items and therefore could not be aware of the equation. Probably 
the most that they would have been aware of would have been a relative plcntiiude or scarcity of coin 
(but without the capacity to measure it) and the stability or otherwise of prices (well enough documented 
in exceptional circumstances), in other words, of M and P in a pretty rough-and-ready fashion; and, as 
will be seen below, of the possible relationship between the two in similar fashion, although it is doubt¬ 
ful whether they could or would have utilized that latter awareness to formulate and implement mone¬ 
tary policies. As an indication of the rudimentary nature of the capacities and techniques available to 
contemporary managcrs/opcraiors of finance, I have severtd times elsewhere quoted the example of 
Michael Pselius’ admiring description of the financial skills of Emperor Michael VTI (1071-78), which 
were clearly confined to a knowlec^e of global and individual revenues and expenditures, and to the ex¬ 
ercise of certain technical practices (the weighing of coins, tlic use of the touchstone, and so on)—and 
this at the highest level.5’ 

What is nevertheless quite distinctively in question is again not the inevitability of the items in the 
equation producing the predictable mathematical result, but lhal of the result of die equation actually 
translating itself into movements in the coinage—the more especially in a wider economy which was 
never consciously integrated because such was beyond the conceptual capacities of the time. Via what 
administrative mechanisms, and by which knowledgeable administrators? Of neither is there any un¬ 
mistakable sign. And here all bold assurances that these equational relationships are valid for the mone- 


Morrisson, “La devaluation dc la inoiiiiaic byiaiitine,” csp. 17-24. 

57 Michael Pselius, Chmtographia, VII.2, ed. E. Renauld, II (Paris, 1928; repr. 1967), p. 173; Hendy, Sludier, 24-1, and else¬ 
where over the years. 
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tary sectors of all economies frankly fail to impress: in other words, even given that they are (which is by 
no means sure, for example, when primitive/undeveloped economies are involved), conceptions, institu¬ 
tions, and personnel are still required.^ 

For the interaction of these relationships may quite well have produced strains in the monetary sys¬ 
tem without (in default of supervening crisis) producing mo\'ement. One may well envbage, for example 
and without equations, that both the increase in population and the increased necessity for/use of coin 
that now by common consent marked the eleventh century will—other things being more or less equal 
—have caused some degree of increased scarcity in the overall availability of the gold coinage. But 
what/whom will this have affected? Probably not—in effect—the state, in its extraction of taxation; quite 
possibly the public in its quest for coin to utilize in its payment of taxation and in commercial exchanges 
and accumulative efforts. But on all normal showing, the state is likely to have taken action on the mat¬ 
ter only if its own vital interests were at stake: essentially if it had bec:ome so difficult as to be imjiossihle 
for the public to obtain its tax gold—and how precisely would any such action have translated itself into 
a controlled light debeisemcnt?^® 

What is also in question is a number of the basic assumptions behind the construction of the case, 
for at least two are fundamentally flawed. It is claimed that, in a period of peace, as this undoubtedly 
svas, there would have been no accentuated trend toward thesaurization sufficient to alter (i.e., reduce) 
substantially the monetary mass in circulation (M) and ilie related velocity of circulation (V). This is in¬ 
deed true or at least very plausible—in as far as it goes. But it conveniently ignores (even if it has previ¬ 
ously acknowledged the existence of) the monetary factor looming over the whole central section of the 
eleventh century: the accumulation (i.e., thesaurization) Ijy F.mpemr Basil II of the sum of 200,000 lbs. 
of gold at the time of his death in 1025. This was the largest such accumulation since Anastasius (d. 518), 
and at some 14 million nomismata compares favorably with the much earlier 23 million. Now, not ali of 
this had been taken out of the Byzantine circulating medium, for Basil’s successful wars in both east and 
west must have accounted for much of it (the acquisition of the Bulgarian royal hoard alone in 1018 is 
said to have involved 720,000 nomismata, but to have been distributed to the troops as pay), but a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of it nevertheless must have been, as a result of that emperor’s repressive and statist 
internal policies, including that of aristocratic confiscation. And in any case, most of it was subsequendy 
injected into that circulating medium as a result of his successors’ extravagance.^® 

The evidence is that these accumulations were capable of having had appreciable wider effects in 
their building up and (presumably) in their running down. That amassed by Maxentius early in the 
fourth century is said by Julian to have caused a severe lack of money outside the palace, and that 
amassed by Constantine V (741-77,5) is said by the chronicler Theophanes and the patriarch Nicephorus 
to have caused a sharp drop in the price of agricultural crops sold off to gain dear—because now in¬ 
creasingly scarce—tax gold. Constantine’s accumulation apparently amounted to at least 3,600,000 
nomismata—considerably smaller than the other two, but jtrobably in contemporary circumstances rep>- 
resenting considerably greater effort and amounting to well over a year’s imperial revenue.®* 

Basil’s own accumulation of some 14 million nomismata can only have amounted to several years’ 
imperial revenue. Its precise fate remains uncertain: Psellus blames the insensate profligacy of Zoe and 
Theodora (1042) and of Constanune IX (1042-55) for its exhaustion, although the rulers of the inter- 

Morrissor, ‘'1,2 devaluation dela monnaic byzantine," 17: '‘Ost une relation eomplable qui esi necessairrment verifiee 
pour le secteur monetaire de toute economie.” By no means all economists—even tnonelarisl ones—would be so dogmatic, even 
where modern economies, let alone medieval/anciemones, are concerned. Recent experience has been very patchy itideed, with 

Cf., for example, an earlier occasion, reported by both Procopius and John I.ydits (refs,: Hendy, Scania, 293), where the 
withdrawal of state organs from inland Anatolia caused a crippling scarcity of gold coin, and consequent diiticukies in the pro¬ 
curement of coin to pay taxes; the state remained unmoved. 

Morrisson, "La devaluation de la monnaic bvzaniine," 17; refs.: Hendy, 224-25, 281. 

Refs.: Hendy, Slwliis, 284 and note 167, 226,'298-99. 
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vening period 1025—41 were apparently not entirely free from blame. But in any case, it is inconceivable 
that its disbursement, whether in the shorter or longer term, would not have had an appreciable effect 
upon the circulating monetary mass, and in a direction tending at least to compensate for any increas¬ 
ing scarcity of coin deriving from other causative factors. 

i^ain, it is claimed that, as the rates of state salaries remained stable over the entire period, any 
budgetary (i.c., revenue/expenditure-based) model for debasement is thereby rendered invalid. Tlie first 
part of the claim is true, or at least plausible in as far as it goes, but it yet again conveniently ignores the 
fact that it is a constant complaint of the sources that—at least from the reign of Michael V (1041-42) 
onwards—all the main emperors of the fteriixl, Constantine IX, Michael VI (1056-57), Constantine X 
(1059-67), and Nicephorus III (1078-81) being specifically mentioned and detailed, granted out largely 
nominal offices and ranks with salaries attached to members of the urban populace and the guilds, in 
this way drastically increasing the actual number of such salaries. Indeed, Bryennius specifically links the 
insensate granting of such offices [offlda) and their salaries {daeai) by Nicephorus, to the extent that im¬ 
perial expenditure exceeded revenue by several times, with the contemporary debasement of the 
nomisma. Now, it is true that Bryennius may here be guilty of malice and/or hyj)erbc)le, and that 
Nicephorus’ reign lay well inside the second phase of debasement, but Constantine IX, Michael VI, and 
Constantine X were all rulers of the first phase, and the plausible general connection bertveen such 
grants and debasement therefore cannot simply be dismissed and a budgetary model declared invalid: 
indeed, the second part of the claim is itself invalid. 

Nor is it at all necessary to connect the onset of debasement with the final exhaustion of Basil II’s 
acrumulatit>n (whenever that may have occurred), and to base the construction of a budgetary model 
upon that event and its consequences. Contemporaries were capable of recc^izing the distinction be¬ 
tween accumulated reserves and annual revenues and expenditures, and if the reserves remained at least 
partially intact, while—for whatever reasons—annual revenues began to be exceeded by expenditures, 
thereby threatening the reserves, then a debasement that was to some unusual extent preemptive would 
still have been an obvious option.*^ 

And there exists, as has for some time been rect^ized, just such a nexus of events and personnel 
as is required for the evolution of such a budgetary case. Prior to his accession, Emperor Michael I\' had 
practiced as a money changer {argyramoibos), and even then, so it is claimed, had been suspected of 
forger^'- His brother, the eunuch John, had first been taken on as a household retainer by Basil II and used 
in confidential matters: subsequently he had specialized in public finances {demomi syneisphorai). Quite 
apart from the later financial strains deriving from the Bulgarian revolt of 1040—41 and the imperial 
campaigns necessary to quell it (which had their osvn monetary consequences), the expenses of Michael’s 
reign were heavy; he suffered from an increasingly severe form of epilepsy which he seems to have taken 
as a kind of divine retribution for his past sins, including adultery with Empress Zoc and any implication 
in the death of his predecessor Romanus III, and he therefore indulged in expensive bouts of expiation 
in the form of church building and acts of widespread charit>: All this may sound rather bathetic, but 
churches on the scale of that endowed and dedicated to the Anargyroi, and acts on the scale of pre- 

®2Rpfs.: ? Grierson, “The Debasement of the Bezant in the Eleventh Century," 47 (19,54), 379-94. Nforrisson.based 

etary Slock, and Prcsnvich, beiscd on much harder and ncar-conlcmporary figures, reckons on some 30% in late I3th/early I4lh- 
century England The reserve, however unusually, might have involved some 25% of the monetary stock, in the latter case. The 
results of ail this were drastic. If Basil's reserve really did amount to several years’ revenue (and on any showing it must have 
done), then the results of its disbursement at least can ouly have been dramatic. C. Morrisson, “Monnaie et finances dans I’em- 
pire byaantin iX^-XJV^ sidles),’’ in V Kiavari, J. Lefort, and C. Morrisson, eds., Hommes et riehesses dans I’emptre byzantin, II, 
VllP-XV^ sticks (Paris, 1991), 294 95; M. C. Prestwich, "The Crown and the Cuirency. The Circulation of Money in Late 
Thirteenth and F.ariy Fbuneemh Cenniry England," XC 142 (1982), 51-65. 

® Morrisson, “La devaluation de lamonnaie byzantine,” 20; Nicephorus Bryennius, Histcnanm Ubri IV, IV1, ed. Gautier, 
pp. 257,259, Heridy Slu&a. 235-36;J. C. Cheynet, "Devaluation des digniife et ddvaluadon moneiaire dans la seconde moide 
duXI‘= siecle," ^eanftOT53 (1983), 453-77. 

MHendy,5WKr,2S4-35. 
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scnting every priest with two nomismata and every monk with one nomisma, and of presenting every 
newly baptized child with 1 Vs nomisma, can only have been very expensive indeed, and could quite well 
first have turned a balanced or surplus-producing annual budget into a dcficitory one. John’s methods of 
satisfying such requirements through taxation were notorious and equivalently rapacious: and the clear 
implication here of course is that it could equally well have been he who first ordered an appropriate and 
decisive decrease in the gold content of the nomisma—perhaps also, as it has been suggested, to recover 
to some degree the financial ground lost with the discontinuation of the lightweight gold teiarteron since 
ca. 1028. In any case the kind of conceptual/behavioral flexibility evident in this step would very prob¬ 
ably have come easier to him and/or his brother, with their class background and somewhat dubious 
financial past, than to financial administrators with a more traditional training and attitude—although 
it has to be said that the latter apparently Ibund no difficulty in following an already beaten path, indeed 
in extending it, during the subsequent period.®® 

The overall conclusion then must be that the developmental history of the coinage over the whole 
period ca. 1040-1100—including both phases of debasement ca. 1040-70 and ca. 1070 90, and the rc- 
foim of 1092 itself—is to be placed within a basically fiscal framework, without denying of course that 
especially during the second phase of debasement more immediate military/political factors were also 
playing a distinct and unusually acute role, or that consideration of public (that is, more accurately, 
private) convenience ever intruded upon the coinage. The attempt to place at least the first phase of 
debasement within a particular and modern monetarist framework, relying as it does upon either a con¬ 
ceptual awareness that did not yet exist, or upon a behavioral conformity that cannot be institutionally 
identified or explained with regard to mechanisms, should therefore be discarded as unnecessary—again 
without denying that such modern modes of analysis can have their own valid uses on occasion- 

lit fact, there exist two particular monetary features from this general period that probably do provide 
examples of the rare occasions on which considerations of private convenience actually did impinge 
upon the supply and pattern of the coinage, and that do have a particular relevance to the twelfth cen¬ 
tury: the apparent opening/rcoiiening of a second metrapolitan mini under Constantine X, and the de¬ 
nominational structure of the reformed coinage of Alexius I. 

The inception of a second mint is at this date of course a matter of inference only, deriving from 
hints in casual sources and from the numismatic material, and it will be dealt wiili in greater detail later 
in this volume. But such a duplication both solves certain features in the eleventh- to thirteenth-century 
coinages and in itself represents no great novelty. It is now fairly well established that in the fourth/fifth 
centuries there existed two physically separate mints in Constantinople (and a( least in the sixth century 
and later in Ravenna too), with the one in the palace (termed monela auri or similar) generally producing 
precious metal coin and on occasion only copper, and with the one in the twelfth region (termed moneta 
pubdea or fiscalis or similar, and being just about as far away from the palace as it could possibly he) pro¬ 
ducing just copper. It is a plausible enough assumption that the palatine mint dealt at least largely with 
public (i.e., essentially tax-derived) bullion, and the suburban one possibly—whether directly or indi¬ 
rectly—with matters of private exchange (e.g., buying gold and silver for copper) as well.®® 

The existence of a palatine mint (in the Great or Boucoleon Palace) can be traced forward virtually 
up to the time of the Fourth Crusade, and b therefore the cause of no real problem. 1 hat of a suburban 
one is much more problematic. That such a mint, or at the very least its memory, still survived in the mid¬ 
tenth century, nevertheless emerges from a passage in Constantine Porphyre^nitus’ De Caerimoniis, 
where it (i.e., a morubi) is twice mentioned in the course of a description of an imperial procession to the 

Hcndy, SUulus, 233-34, 297, S72-73. On the Comnenian religious foundations and their impact, sec now 
Magdalino,Mit/iarf/, 115-20, 169-70; A. L. Han/ey, "Land. Taxation and Trade in the Eleventh-Century Monastic Economy: 
The Case of Evergetis, ’ inM. Muileti and A. Kirby eds., Thi T/mbkos Erergelis anJ EbimlA-Cenlu’y Mcnastidsm (Belfast, 1994), 
124-3C. 

^ Refe.: M. E Hendy, "Aspects of Coin Production and Fiscal Administration in the Late Roman and Early Byzanune 
Penod,” ^^07 12 (1972), 130-35 (= idem, Ecmtmy, art. no. V). 
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church of St. Mocius. But. of course, even if the buDding was then siiU standing, it by no means follows 
that It was still fulfilling monetary functions (and il it was, what were its products?). Nevertheless, and 
again, the mention of an evidently physically distinct con^ or exchange in Robert of Clari’s account of 
the Fourth Crusade, independently sited in the Forum of Constantine (the traditional center for the 
money changers—etc.), at least suggests the possibility of the continuing existence of such a du¬ 
plication, mint and exchange being commonly associated in contemporary wostern contexts.^’ 

The evidence of the coinage itself is perhaps even more muted, but cannot be simply ignored. For 
there is underiying monetary production throughout the late eleventh, the twelfth, and the first half of 
the thirteenth centuries, a disturbingly intangible and sporadic binaiy structure, which is at the same 
time tantalizing (because it dearly implies something of significance), and infuriating (because it consis¬ 
tently fails to reveal just what that somethii^ is).*’” 

The first occasion on which this structure really becomes overt is during the reign of Constantine 
X and over those of his immediate successors, with Constantine’s introduction of an “imperial'' copper 
coinage, continued by his successors, and apparently produced concurrendy with the “anonymous" cop¬ 
per series mtroduced by John I almost a century previously. The prolonged and apparently concurrent 
produc tion of the two series has occasioned considerable disc ussion over the years.^s 

The main possible explanations so far put forward have essentially involved the activity of either a 
single mint or that of two mints at some geographical remove. Under the first heading, it has been pro¬ 
posed that either the “signed” coins were concentrated early on in a reign so as to familiarize the general 
population with a new emperor, or that they were deliberately distributed in peripheral areas of the em¬ 
pire with a somewhat more limited version of the same aim in mind. Under the second heading, I my¬ 
self proposed—for reasons that seemed gocxl at the time, and in the precursor to this volume—to as.sigii 
the newly introduced (that is, the “signed”) series to Thessalonica, which is known to have operated (for 
gold) under Michael IV and (ibr all metals) under Alexius I and his successors.’*’ 

Tlie proposition of a second niiiit is in fact the only one whidi will explain satisfactorily the ciucial 
fact that, under RomanusIV, the “signed” folles of the reign are oversiruck both on and by “anonymous” 
folics of Class G, rendering that section of the two scries effectively separate and at least partially con¬ 
current. It will also explain the observed fact that dies of the two series are apparently never muled, as 
otherwise might quite reasonably be expected to have occurred from time to time.” 

The geographical location and identity of the mint producing the “signed” folies have nevertheless 
not been the objects of general agreement: Grierson, for example, disagrees witli my attribution to 
Thessalonica, and duly catalogtied them all under Constantinople. Not the least reason for this was that 
excavation coins Irom the major sites in east and west (i.e., Antioch, Athens, and Corinth) demonstrate 
no distinctive and/or consistent pattern of appearance or nonappcarancc so as to give some clue to the 
mint’s location. What such coins do, however, demonstrate is that the “signed” folles are in general 
everywhere heavily outnumbered by contemporary “anonymous” ones. Coins from more minor—or 
numismatically less productive—sites at least tend not to contradict this in any decisive way, although it 
should be noted that “signed” folles put in a perhaps surprisingly accentuated comparative appearance 
at the western Anatolian sites of Sardis, Pergamura, and Aphrodisias.’’ 

®’Rcfs.: M. E Hendy, “The Administration of Mints and Treasuries, Fourth to Seventh Centuries, with an i^^sendix on the 
Pioduclion of Silver Plate,” in idem, Ecasomy, arc. no. VI, pp. $-7. See also belovi. 25-26,128-29. 

58 See below; pp- 104-11,119-23,516, 579,601-2. 

58 P Grierson, Oxlakgut the ByzjMti/u Coins m the Dumbarton Oah CoiUction anti in the Whiltarxore ColUction, 111, Loo III !o 
Mtsphomlll, pan 2, (Washington, D.G., I973X pp- 641^3, 765-66, 774-78. and 

’“IlLdy, Coinase end 4l?45, 77-79, M. F. Hciidv, “Midiacl IV and Harold Hardrada,” .VC’ 10 (1970), 187-97; 
Grierson, DOC, III.2, pp. 721-22, 726; see below, pp. 188-20i. 

” Grierson, DOC, 111.2, pp. 638, 540. 

’2 Ibid., pp. 642-43; G. E. Bates, Byztmlm Coiiu. Archaeological Exploration of Sardis, I (Cambridge, Mass., 1971), 134. 
136—37; H. \oegtli, Dio Ftnulmunzon aus dor Stndtgiobwrg von Fergamon, Pei^amenische tbrschungen 8 [Berlin-New York, 1993), 60. 
Aphrodisias: author’s own file of late Roman/Byzantine coins from the excavations, and of stray finds from the area. 
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The decisive clue as to what was going on, and to the location of the mint involved, nevertheless lies 
in the continuing pattern of overstriking as betsveen the two series. Now, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 
the overstriking of copjier coin on an extensive scale .such as is practiced at tlus period in both .series, 
graphically represents part of the cyclical fiscal process; the extraction of the land tax in particular, and 
the methods of payment demanded in regard to it, insured a heavily accentuated injection of copper 
into regional circulation, while at the same time insuring an equal accentuation of the state’s gold-take 
from the regions. (This via the mechanism termed cfiara^a and slropbi/cmtisljophe in the Palaia kai J'/ea 
Lo^arike: as the tax-take rose past the two-thirds gold nomisma in any sum, so the state demanded pay¬ 
ment in the next whole nomisma up, and returned the change in copper folles—and one-third of the 
nomisma is 96 folles, so the impact, even if somewhat blurred, would have been considerable.)^^ 
Nevertheless, the state doubtless could not have entirely avoided accepting back some of the copper that 
it had itself pnxluced and ]3Ut into circulation—for example, in the collection of more minor taxes as the 
kommerkion, the customs/sales tax—and as such copper again passed through the hands of the central au¬ 
thorities, so it was rcstruck, in the particular case merely ovcrstruck, belbre being reinjected into 
circulation. It is the operation of this continuing cycle that accounts for foiie.s being not uncommonly 
struck not just twice but even three limes—and occasionally more, for little care as to appearance or leg¬ 
ibility seems to have been taken in the process.'^ 

In any case, examination of the two series, “anonymous” Classes G-I, and “signed” Constantine 
X—Michael VII, as represented in the Dumbarton Oaks and Whittemore holdings, reveals the follow¬ 
ing patterns of overstriking Of the 28 specimens of Class G (ca. 1065 70) at Dumbarton Oaks, eight 
are certainly overstruck, three of these on coins of Constantine Of the 19 specimens of Class H (ca. 
1070-75), five are overstruck, one of these on a coin of Constantine.^® And of the 64 specimens of Class 
I (ca. 1075-80), nine arc ovcrstruck, six of these on coins of Constantine or Michael VII.” On the other 
hand, of the 20 specimens of Michael VII, almost all-perhaps all—are overstruck, and of these 11 on 
Romanus IV and one on Class G.’* This last proportion {.Michael on Romanus) is admittedly unusual in 
its accentuation, for Romanus on Constantine is not nearly as dramatic—but there should be here no 
constitutional question involved, for example, with some degree of a damnalio memoiwlbr Romanus hav¬ 
ing resulted in a deliberate attempt to withdraw and overstrike his coinage by Michael, for Romanus was 
not/could not be regarded as a usurper. And, as seen above, Classes H and I tend to be overstruck on 
Constantine and Michael rather than on Romanus. In the unlikely event of there having been such an 
attempt at recall, then it presumably took place in a dty or region where the “signed” coin^^ formed 
an appreciable, perhaps even dominant, element in the circulating medium, and this can only have been 
significant in itself ’s 

Two main impressions emet^ from the examination conducted above. The first is that “anonymous” 
folles tend to be overstruck on “signed” ones somewhat more often than one might expect if the latter 
rcprcsciiled merely a random selection of coins from an^' known regional circulating medium. The second 
is that “signed” folles strongly tend to be overstruck on “anonymous” ones less than one might expect and 
correspondingly more on earlier “signed” ones. But that tlie two series are nevertheless somehow closely 
linked in a continuing processual sequence of overstriking is clear, with the mo.si striking examples of such 
a phenomenon remaining that of Romanus being overstruck both on and by Class G as mentioned above.** 

Hcndy, Cdnage and 51. 60-61; Morrlsson, “La Lo^iiki” 4-23-25, 442—43. 

etc.: «e,e.g.,John T7Pi5es, 57, ed PA.M Leone (Leiptig, 1972), pp 81-84; Hendy, “The Economy 

Rewsited,’’ 22 23. Overstrikini; sec, e.g., below, p. 28. 

” Grietson, DOC. III.2, pp. 692-94. 

*6 Ibid.,pp. 694-95. 

” Ibid., pp. 696 99. 
rbid.,pp.818-20. 

7* Although there was no constitutional reason for a recall of Romanus’ coins, there may have been a practical one: that of 
einphasuiiig the new regime of Michael as against the old one of Rumatiio, particularly duiiiig the period 1071/72 when 
Romanus had been deposed and was in captivity. The suspicion must be that the region/mint involved was a metropolitan one. 

8" Above, p. 23, and note71. 
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Now, there has never been (nor should there be) any serious question but that at least the main items 
in the “anonymous” series of foUes were produced at Constantinople, stretching as the sequence does 
back to the reign of John I and a mention in written sources. The baste question then remains: where 
were the equivalent items in the “signed” series being produced?®' 

There is, as far as f can see, only one solution to this problem that fits the main requirements of the 
evidence and that at least does ntit violate the rest: the “signed” .series was also being produced at 
Constantinople, but by an effectively separate mint with a different functional origin and basis. In other 
words, that there then existed a duplication of metropolitan production, as known from earlier sources, 
and as possibly hinted at by later ones. 

If this was indeed the case, then it is also clear what the functional difference between the two mints 
and their series of coins would have been. The “palace mint” (as it may be termed for the sake of dis¬ 
tinction and discussion) would have been resjwnsible for the “fiscal curreniy” of the empire as a whole; 
the “city mint” (again so termed for the same sake) would have been responsible for the “exchange cur¬ 
rency” of the metropolis and its region. Not of course that these two currencies did not or could not per^ 
form both fiscal and exchange functions, merely that each was in origin produced for one.®^ 

To move on to detail. To the palace mint there would eventually have been delivered the copper 
coin deriving from empirewide taxation that the state could not avoid acquiring in the various processes 
involved, and reluctantly—and for as short a lime as possible—accepting. These generalized receipts in¬ 
evitably would have been dominated by the proceeds of the regional land tax, but they would also have 
included those of other and more minor taxes such as the kommerkion, in the accumulation of which the 
city of Constantinople, given its nature and size, very probably played a predominant role. In any case, 
such coin would then have been overstruck and thus have been ready for redistribution-and one can 
here readily imagine that tax collectors, depsuting for the regions, will have needed to take along with 
them a supply of this lai^ely overstruck coin. Redistribution and subsequent regional circulation will thus 
have been a matter of state mechanisms.®® 

To the city mint/exchange there will presumably have resorted foreign merchants seeking to ex¬ 
change foreign coin for legal tender, and the native and local mercantile classes and private citizens seek¬ 
ing to exchange gold coin for copper for small purchases, and—presumably—copper coin for gold for 
accumulation, or for large purchases, or for the convenience of (internal) transport; in other words, all of 
them to engage in the multifarious proceedings of private trade and exchange, doubtless and neverthe¬ 
less to the eventual profit of the state. This, then, will have been the predecessor or equivalent of Robert 
of Clari’s busy cange. Again, copper coin at least acquired in this way and from various sources, both 
urban and suburban/regional, would have been put through the mint and overstruck. Redistribution 
here would have been simply a matter of private requirements, and any subsequent circulation at a dis¬ 
tance subject to the vagaries of longer distance trade and exchange.®* 

The continuing existence and operation of a double cycle of this kind would go far toward ex¬ 
plaining the peculiarities in the pattern of overstriking. Copper put through the palace mint would con¬ 
sist basically of “anonymous” foUes along with a somcwliat enhanced proportion of “signed” ones; cop¬ 
per put through the city mint would consist basically of “signed” foLes along with a reduced proportion 
of “anonymous” ones. It is worth noting in this respect that the palace cycle would have had an essen¬ 
tially annual (presumably iiidictioiial) basis, and that the earlier Class A2 (ca. 976-1030/35) of the 
“anonymous" series has been postulated to have had a sequence of annual distinctive marks placed on it, 

Grierson, DOC, III.2, pp 63^35; Hendy, Slwirt, 511. 

This arrangement, to quite some degree, wj) have reflected the earlier one, when the “palace mint” certainly produced 
gold and silwr coin regularly, and probably copper coin sporadically, for the whole empire, while the “city mint” produced cop- 
pp. 103-11,m-26. ' gr ay P PP 

®®Thc turnover of cupper coin will of course have been acecntualed by the process termed itTopki/anliilrophi; sec above, 
p.24. 

Cange: below, p 109. 
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and Basil II’s gold and silver coinages of much the same period seem to have been similarly marked— 
indeed there is written evidence for the production of contemporary gold having had an annual basis-^’ 
Not that all this will have made the “anonymous” follcs any more imperial and tlic “signed” ones 
any less so. For it is quite possible that the “signed” series was itself at least initially produced not on an 
annual, but rather on a full indictional, basis. Constantine X (who [rejinstituted the “signed” coinage) 
reigned from 23 November 1059 to 23 May 1067; a first indictioti intervened in the course of the reign 
(1 September 1062-31 August 1063); and he has two main t^pesof “signed” foUes (Classes 1 and 2). It 
could weU be that the transition between them occurred on 1 September 1062.*’5 Michael V!I reigned 
from October 1071 to 31 March 1078; a first indictioii intervened right at the end of the reign (I 
September 1077 - 31 August 1078); and he has two main varieties of “signed” folks (I4a.l-14c.5; 
(14d)); again it could weU be that the transition betsveen them occurred on 1 September 1077, thus ac¬ 
counting for the extreme rarity of the second variety and its possibly accompanying half-follis (15), which 
then would have had to have been struck between 1 September 1077 and 31 March 1078.®’ The whole 
coinage of the period thus needs reexamination in the light of the indictional year and cycle, the con¬ 
tinuing importance of the latter having already been noted above. Even a brief such examination reveals 
promising further possibilities, but this is scarcely the place to pursue the matter. 

In any case, it now looks veiy- much as if Constantine X, who is known to have favored the urban 
populace and its guilds and to liave occupied himself with public finances {dmosia phora/c/ofmala) in¬ 
cluding a proper balance between the main heads of expenditure, and the accumulation of a reserve, 
also (rc)opened a separate urban mint along the lines of a much earlier model.®® It b of course not at all 
necessary to suppose that this parallel or imitation was a conscious one, although this—together with the 
introduction by Nicephorus II of a lightweight gold coin (the tetarteron) that went on to display two out 
of the three weight standards of the lightweight solidus introduced by Justinian I (527-565) and pro¬ 
duced until the first reign of Justinian II (685-695)—does cause one to pause and wonder (with some 
reluctance) just how ignorant these rulers were about, or familiar with, the fiscal and monetary policies 
and practices of their own remote predecessors.® 

But this is not quite the end of the story. Fur there has been deliberately omitted from the discus¬ 
sion so far a further and smaller body of material: both “anonymous” and “signed” foQes, continuing on 
from those examined above, and dated to the period ca. 107&-92—in other words, of the reign of 
Niccjilionis III and of the earlier pan of the reign of Alexius I (prior, that is, to his reform). Involved are 
“anonymous” Classes J (ca. 1080-85) and K(ca. 1085-92), and “signed” Nicephorus III and Alexius I- 
Again, it is the patterns of overstriking that arc significant. 

Of the 14 specimens of Class J at Dumbarton Oaks, five are certainly overstruck, one of these on 
a coin of Nicephorus III; and of the 26 specimens of Class K, 14 are certainly overstruck, none on 
“signed” pieces. (The balances of these two sets of overstrikes, in other words, all involve “anonymous” 
pieces.}** Of the 20 specimens of Nicephorus III, four were certainly overstruck, all of them on “anony¬ 
mous” coins.®* The specimens of Alexius I are not really sufficiently numerous to give a meaningful reading. 

As has been observed, these patterns arc very different from those which had preceded them, where 
“anonymous” pieces tended to have been overstruck on a somewhat enhanced proportion of “signed” 

Grierson, DOC. III.2,pp. 603-C ^Id). 044-47 (copper). The documentary evidence provides what is virtual proof of the 
operation of such an annual system: Bar Hebraeus repons that Basil 11 requested a loan from the three sons of Abti Imran, 
wealthy merchants of Mclitcnc, and then compelled them to strike imperial jtoid coins at their own expense for one year. Whciha- 
the system of compulsion was a regular one is entirely unclear, hut the annual phase is clear both here and on the coinage. Refs.: 
Hendy, SluJtes, 239,630 note 336. 

8® Gtumel, La cAnrso&fii, 255; Grierson, DOC. 111.2, pp. 774-78. It is also dear iliat both “anonyTOous” Types E and F be¬ 
long to Constantine X, suggesting an indictional change at 1062 in that senes too Gold hisiamena and ictartera and silver frac¬ 
tional miiiaresia similarly divide into two dasses, suggesting that at this point at least the whole coinage moved in concert. 

®’ Gtumel, La drMotoga, 255; Grierson, DOC, III.2,pp. 818-20. 

®8 Constantine X: below, p, 110 and note 57- 
Hendy, “Light Weiglit SoWi,” above, p. 10, note 29- 
Grierson, DOC, II1.2,pp. 700-701, 702-4. 

Ibid., pp. 831 32. 
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ones, and where “signed” pieces heavily tended to have been overslruck on earlier ones of (he same se¬ 
ries. Here both “anonymous” and “signed” pieces tend almost entirely to have been struck on earlier 
“anonymous" ones. In other words, it is as if the hitherto corrstant linkage in the processual sequence 
has, quite suddenly, become unraveled or even been broken. 

Nevenheless, as again has been observed, it is precisely at this point (the shon reign of Nicephorus 
III, 1078-81) tltat the number of “signed” coins from the excavations of Athens and Corinth—but not 
from those of Antioch—suddenly increase hugely, with 677 at (he former (previous highest; 17 11 of 

Constantine X), and 315 at the latter (previous highest: 21 of Romanus IV).92 

These two contemporaneous phenomena—the, as it were, “dbengagement” of the two patterns of 
overstriking, and the huge increase in representation at Athens and Corinth—simply have to be directly 
related in some fashion, and now that the original situation is known, it also seems clear what the subse¬ 
quent event relating them must have been. Quite simply, the city mint that had hitherto been producing 
“signed” Iblles had been moved out of the metropolis and to somewhere much nearer to, indeed very 
probably actually in, the Greek provinces, in the meanwhile continuing to issue its now traditional prod¬ 
ucts. What then would have happened is that the palace mint, in continuing to operate its empirewide 
fiscal cycle, would very probably have quite quickly lost its enhanced proportion of earlier city mint prod¬ 
ucts as that relatively small pool became exhausted through overstriking, while the city mint—now relo¬ 
cated, but continuing to opterate its own cycle—would have found itself in a region where its own earlier 
products formed a minor element in the circulating medium and therefore present for overstriking Both 
mints as a consequence would have subsequently found themselves recycling/overstriking the over¬ 
whelmingly more generalized folks of the earlier “anonymous” series.^^ 

Nevertheless, it seems very likely that the relocated mint had not only moved geographically but also 
had changed functionally: the order of the numbers of its products suddenly present at Athens and 
Corinth very strongly su^ests a much more powerful “engine” behind its cycle chan any conceivable re¬ 
gional exchange-based one. In this respect, it should not be forgotten that this was precisely the period 
when Anatolia was being disrupted and/or lost; when, if only partly as a consequence, the bottom was 
falling out of the precious metal coinages; and when therefore alternative mediums of revenue and ex¬ 
penditure may well have become more appropriate or necessary, for example, involving an increased pro¬ 
duction and use of copper in state paynsents of whatever kind. Objections to the schema proposed above 
along the lines that an increase in the presence of “signed” foUes at Athens and Corinth should neces¬ 
sarily have been accompanied by a decrease in that of “anonymous” ones therefore remain invalid, for 
they assume that the production of coin was uniformly based, and that it could not change as between 
modes, the former of which at least is demonstrably not the case.^'* 

As to the precise geograj)hical identity of the relocated mint, there can still be no certainly. In 1969, 
I su^esied that the mint producing the “signed" folks was Thessalonica throughout—a stance which 
has clearly been changed by the above. Thessalonica is not in itself an implausible choice for the reloca¬ 
tion, however: it was the second city of the empire and a thematic capital, and it served as a permanent 
mint from at least 1081 and onwards well into the thirteenth century. But Thebes and Corinth are al¬ 
ternatives, as the capitals of septarate themes, with the former also as tlie capital of the combined Greek 
theme. Despite the number of “signed” folles occurring at Athens, the city should be excluded—for the 
moment at least—from consideration, as the siting of miiiLS tended to be based on administrative rather 
than “economic” factors, although the two are clearly not mutually exclusive.9’ (It is perhaps worth men¬ 
tioning here that I now consider the crude and rare “signed” foUes of a Nicephorus, who was probably 

92 Ibid., pp. 642-43 and table 23. 

95 This is the obvious solution to Grierson’s somcu.hat plaintive statement/implied question: “With Nirephorus III, how¬ 
ever, we find the astonishing fact that we of those in the major collections are overstruck on earlier signed coins. What the ex¬ 
planation of this anomaly may be we do not know ' {DOC, II1.2, p- 643). 

94 Cf Nicephorus Bryenniiis' description of the period, above, p. 21, note 63; Grierson, DOC, III.2, p. 643. 

95 Hend>; Coimgt and 78-79 (Thessalonica); idem, Studies, 434-37, with table Hand map 36 (minis). 
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not Nicephorus III [Botaneiates], to be better assigned neither to Nicephorus Basilacius [myself, 1969] 
nor to Nicephoros Biyennius [Grierson, 1973] but—as now known to be overstruck on anonymous Class 
1 [ca. 1075-80]—to Nicephorus Mclissenus [pretender, 1080/81], who already also has a known silver 
coinage, on the grounds that entia non smt muliipliconda prtutei necasilaUm —an axiom applying to minis as 
much as to anything else.*> One of these coins [DOC, 2c], visibly struck on four quite different occasions, 
nevertheless illustrates several of die points made above. Itself a “signed” piece [possibly of 1080/81], 
it is overstruck on Class II of Constantine X [possibly 1062-67]; on Class I of Constantine and Eudixtia 
[possibly 1059-62]; and on an early “anonymous” class jpossibly the first half of the century]. The con¬ 
stant recycling extends back over something like half a century in this case, and the tendency for “signed” 
coins to be struck on earlier pieces of the same series is also very evident.)*' 

And so, in a curious way; Grierson and I may both have been correct up to a point in our contrast¬ 
ing analyses of 1969 and 1973, relating to the “anonymous” ; “signed” antithesis. He essentially placed 
the whole of both series under Constantinople, I the whole of the “signed” series under Thessalonica. 
I'here we were probably more or less equally in part wrong. On the other hand, he was probably correct 
ill supposing the earlier “signed” coins to have been Constaniinopolitan, while I was probably correct in 
feeling that they had to have been the products of a separate mint—for neither of us had then thought 
of the possibility of there having been a second metropolitan mint in operation, although it lies perfectly 
well within an earlier Byzantine tradition, and may even be hinted at in contemporary sources. The fact 
of later relocation and the resiting at Thessalonica nevertheless both remain Co be confirmed. 

T he second example of considerations of private convenience having impinged upon the coinage 
inwIves the denominational structure of the reformed coinage of Alexius I. The outgoing iradkional 
coinage and the incomir^ reformed one have both been described in brief above, and therefore need 
not in themselves be given much fijrthcr attention here. The traditional system consisted basically of 
three metals and denominations; the gold ntimisma (histaraenon and tetaneron being standard and mere 
variant respectively); the silver miliaresion; and the copper foUis. These bore the relationships 1:12:288 
with, as far as is known, minor variation only throughout the preceding period, and with fractional gold 
(half and third) having dropped out of normal produaion during the eighth century, and fractional cop¬ 
per (half, quarter, and eighth) having preceded it during the seventh. During the long period ca. 
800-1050, the only fractional denomination struck in other than residual quantities invoKed the brief 
emission by Theophilus (829-842) of a half-follis, the quantities of which, both in collections and from 
excavations, show it to have formed a substantKe element in the circulating medium. Even during the 
much briefer period ca. 1050-92, the sole real exception ivas provided by the increasing bsuc of frac¬ 
tions of the miliaresion—first the two-thirds and then the onc-third—and even this may have had more 
to do both with the onset of the so-called “silver famine,” which led to the cessation of silver coinage in 
the Islamic world and to the widespread debasement of the penny in the western one, and with the fact 
that increasing quantities of silver must have been “immobilized” by that metal's having been utilized as 
the main alloying element in the debasement of the gold coinage. 

The relative simplicity of this metallic/dcnominational structure may compare not unfavorably 
with the basically monomecallir/monodenominational situation in the contemporary west, but it does 
contrast very markedly with both what had gone before and with what was to follow within the empire 
itself For the reformed coinage of Alexius I at least was to have not only a greater number of metals 
(four: gold, electrum. billon, and copper), and a greater number of denominations (five or seven, de- 

Hcndy, Cmege and Mon^, 78-79; Grierson, DOC, I11-2, pp. 83S 38; ibid., pp. 839-40 (Mcliiscnus). Sec now also A. H. 
Baldwin and Sons Ltd., London, List 11 (Febiuary 1993)—‘A Seleciion of Byzantine Coins,” no. 53 (overstrike); and R. Bland, 
'A Follis of Nicephoros Basilacius?” At,' 152 (1992), 175-77. Bland describes a specimen of the issue involved with the obverse 
inscription: {+ NlltHflUil) POCbAC. and concludes that the last pordon of the inscription should be expanded; &AC(IAAKIOC), 
thus vindicating my aicribntion. This is (untbitunately) unlikely, for at this period any such family name would have been pre¬ 
ceded by the definite arucleO, ihusiPOCOBAC ... He concludes; “it must be more likely that it does indeed stand for Basilacius 
and that Grierson’s [nc] attribution in DOC 3.2 has been vindicated.” I must confess that die Ic^c of this entirely escapes me. 
BAC should dearlv be expanded: BAC(IAeVC). 

9' Grierson, Z)0C,II1.2,p. 838. 
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pending upon whether one regards the biJlon teiarleron and its half as representing the same as the cop¬ 
per tecarteron and its half; but in any case gold hyperpyron, clcctrum and billon trachea, and billon/cop- 
per tetarteron andhalf-letartcron), but also a much wider spread of values (1:3:48: 288/864: 576/1728). 
In other words it formed, in every major respect, a more complex and more flexible instrument of ex¬ 
change, whether fiscal or commercial, than that which had preceded it.^ 

I have pointed out the existence and nature of this phenomenon, and have empha-sized its com¬ 
patibility with economic expansion, on several occasions, but it is one thing to claim that it is appropri¬ 
ate to expansion and quite another to claim that it was specifically designed to be so. The situation in lact 
appears to be far more complicated than any such latter claim would suppose. Aitd several pertinent 
questions have to be asked in this respect. For example: was such an expansion really so overt when the 
coinage was suddenly reformed in not so terribly promising military/political circumstances in 1092; and 
why had not such an expansion already been acknowledged by any one of the several eleventh-century 
emperors with connections to, or sympathy with, the urban populace and iheir guilds, in the form of a 
substantial move toward greater denominational complexity and flexibility; and why, above all, should it 
have been Alexius I, whose feelings toward the urban milieu were if anything actually hostile, who ac¬ 
knowledged the expansion and made the denominational move’*5 

These arc of course the kind of questions that it would be difficult to answer at the best of times, 
but in order to evolve any satisfactory set of answers at all, it is certainly necessary to appreciate that one 
is here dealing with an administration whose conceptual knowledge of trade, commerce, and exchange, 
and all their workings, was absolutely lacking in any modern sophistication, and whose attitude toward 
the whole field was ticvcr more chan lukewarm—whether positive or negative—tending to regard it as 
something to be tightly regulated so as to avoid trouble in matters of supply and profit, and at the same 
time as a source of welcome but quite moderate funds by way of taxation: it was, in other words, rarely 
more than a very secondary consideration, and then only when the existence and/or survival of the ad¬ 
ministration itself was actuaQy threatened. 

In any case, examination of the whole pattern of monetary reform in the late Roman and 
Byzantine F.mpire demonstrates it nearly always to have posse.ssed fiscal overtones. The three funda¬ 
mental reforms of the period are those of Diocletian in the fourth century, Alexius I in the twelfth, and 
Andronicus Ill/John V in the fourteenth. Those of Diocletian and Alexius, as indeed already men¬ 
tioned, directly accompanied necessary and equally drastic fiscal reforms of which they were presum¬ 
ably assumed to be a concomitant part. Even the reform of Anastasias I in the fifth century—apprecia¬ 
ble but still secondary as it really only affected the copper sector of the coinage—came about only when 
the whole sector had long fallen into ruin. And although Anastasias was himself known for his financial 
skills, he—or rather his corns sacrarum finally acted only when provided with immediate and 

clear western beirbarian models,"^ 

Again, then: the administration was simply not terribly sensitive to the needs and requirements of 
private mercantile activities, tending to act in such matters, and on a drastic scale, only when it effectively 
had to—and this was the case even with the later reform of Andronicus/John, for the transfer from a 
gold-based coinage to a silver-based one that is involved there came only when monetary gold had vir¬ 
tually disappeared from the eastern Mediterranean. The one time when the denominational pattern of 
coinage seems not infrequently to ha\'C tended to exceed the demands of current mercantile activities is 
on the occasion of legitimacy and propaganda having become in\olved, and as it happens the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries witnessed a number of such occasions, and therefore provide good material ev¬ 
idence for the phenomenon. 

See belovs p, 51, TaUe 2. 

Hendy, “An Economic Reappraisal,” 42-45; idem, Studies, 582-86. 

M. F. Hendy, “East and West: Ditergent Models of Coinage and Its Use,’’ in Seliimime di staeUe del Centro ileticm di Sttidi 
suU'Alto MeJaioo, 33, II suola dijnn: Mito e lealti ddsuoloX, 11 (Spvlclo, 1991), 632-79; for ilic fiscal ovctloncs, see the discussion, 
ibid., 675-76. 

I»l For the thirteenth century, when the phenomenon was more accentuated, see p. 52, Table 3. 
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Now, it may well have been that the successive issues of largely anonymous copper foUes issued from 
the quasi-independent city of Trebizond under its mainly Gabras dukes during the last quarter of the 
eleventh century and the first of the twelfth were justifiable on economic grounds, but it is scarcely likely 
that the issue of both electrum and billon trachea by Theodore Mancaphas, usurper in Philadelphia in 
1188-89, was justifiable on such grounds. And whatever the undoubted prosperity of die island of 
Cyprus, it is scarcely likely to have justified the issue of both electrum and bftlon trachea and copper 
tecartera and half-tetartera by Isaac Comnenus, usurper there in 1185-91. And this is particularly the 
case because the series seems to have been the product of two—perhaps even three—mints, and the 
tcfarteron was normally a Balkan phenomenon at this period, scarcely circulating beyond the peripheral 
areas of the peninsula.'®^ 

With the thirteenth century, the phenomenon as a whole becomes even more accentuated. 
Theodore I Lascaris {ca. 1205-21) issued only electrum and billon trachea from Nicaea/Magnesia, but 
hb successor John III Ducas (1221-54) issued virtually the whole range of denominations—gold hyper- 
pyra, electrum and billon trachea, and copp»er tetartera-and was followed by his own two successors, 
Theodore II Lascaris (1254-58) and Michael VIII Palaeologus (1259-61/82). But the “giveaway” to thb 
apparently impressive series b that whereas the billon trachea occur on, the copper tetartera are essen¬ 
tially absent from, even major archaeological sites like Sardis. Again, Michael I Ducas (ca. 1204-15) ap- 
parendy issued only electrum trachea from Arta, but his successor Theodore Ducas (ca. 1215-30) issued 
virtually the whole range of denominations—electrum and billon trachea, and copper tetartera and half- 
tetartera—from Thessalonica after its capture in 1224, and he was followed (with admittedly lessening 
success) by his own successors, Manuel (1230-37) and John (1237^2/44). Even Stephen Ducas 
(Radoslav) (ca. 1228-33) issued electrum and billon trachea from Ras, and Ivan II Asen (1218-41) gold 
h^perpyra and billon trachea from an uncertain mint, probably Ochrida, although both seem actually 
to have obtained their dies from Thessalonica.R>® 

Much of this, of course, represented sheer portentousness: usurpers or rulers with wider preten¬ 
sions found it politic to issue as much of the complete range of traditional denominations as they possi¬ 
bly could—and indeed more than they probably should, as not all areas normally used aU denomina¬ 
tions, especially in the lower ranges with the continuing trachy/tetarteron divide, and as many of these 
denominations seem to have been intended as a sign of legitimacy and/or basically propagandbt and 
therefore remained without any real economic or fiscal basb. It is nevertheless entirely characterbtic of 
contemporary mental structures that it was thb, rather than any economic convenience or requirement, 
that regularly caused them to issue a denominationally complex currency, in much the same way as cer¬ 
tain barbarian kings—and, probably, some earlier Byzantine emperors—had felt impelled to issue 
and/or codify laws. 

Here, in the concluding part of thb section, it is worth noting that, in monetary actuality as opposed 
to monetary form, this volume of the catalogue really covers two quite distinct p>eriods, with the divid¬ 
ing line being provided by the catastrophic events of 1203/4. For the coinage of the period 1092-1203/4 
represents the last truly imperial one: that b, not only denominationally complex, but also struck on a 
relatively massive scale, and with much or all of the majestic regularity of the past. Particular issues were 
often very large indeed and presumaltly went on for years, as anyone who has performed the wearbome 
but necessary tasks either of counting through large hoards of coins, whether of gold hyperpyra or of 
copper tetartera, or of classifying the often heavily degraded numismatic materiab—generally of the 
lower denominations—deriving front large archaeological sites, will know all too wcU. In contrast, issues 
of the thirteenth century were on a very different and smaller scale, even if they are now equally inter¬ 
esting or sometimes even more so, especially where their iconography is concerned. To be sure, what is 

See below, pp. 355-57,393-95,427-28. 

I« See below, pp. 452-55,473-81, 545-49,635-36, 639-10. 

F. Ilendy, ‘Tiom Antiquicy to the Middle Ages: Economic and Monetary Aspects of the Transition,” in Fuadaam 
Siruhiz-Atbmmu, III Cmtgresoiie EstwHos MaSefaUs.Dt la mtiguedad al medievo. 5'gA)j/I-f77/(I.e6n, 1993), 346-47 and note 40. 
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partJy in question here is the widespread adoption of an annual change in type: to be seen in both the 
major successor states to the former unitary empire, “Nicaea” and “Thessalonica,” and very probably in 
the Latin empire as well—from which indeed the practice may well have been derived. The only coinage 
of the period that achieved international status is the gold hyperpyron of John III from Magnesia, and 
here we happen to know that particular circumstances—a famine in central Anatolia resulting in the 
movement of gold to the unaffected periphery—was at least partly responsible, representing a novel kind 
of monetary causation. The net result of all this is that many issues are known from single or from very 
few examples indeed, and that new types are constandy turning up. There will therefore never be a sit¬ 
uation where the scholar or collector will be able to assume with some reasonable degree of certainty 
that even all the major types, let alone the more esoteric ones, of the period are known. This makes col¬ 
lecting life more interesting perhaps, but scholarly life more dangerous certainly.’'’® 

And above all what one is here wimessing numismatically is the effectively irremediable passing of 
a great and historic empire—irremediable because even a degree of territorial reintegration did not re¬ 
store, and probably could not have restored, the previous situation, whether politically or numismatically. 
Even if all the coinages and coins of the several successor states are combined, they simply do not add 
up to much in any quantitative sense and probably never did so: the “commonness” of a billon trachy of 
Manuel I is thus simply a qualitatively very different matter from the “commonness” of one of Manuel 
Ducas. In other words, and territorially/numismatically at least, the Byzantine Empire represented very 
much more than the sum of its parts. That it did so almost certainly lies with the ubiquity and efficiency 
of its fiscal structures and mechanisms in endless annual cycle, in combination and in turn both provid¬ 
ing a measure of wider integration to the economy and possessing appreciable spin-off effects in its pri¬ 
vate sector. With the partial cessation, partial temporary halting, and undoubted fragmentation of these 
structures and mechanisms, the traditional economy was reduced to its “natural” base, and with their 
eventual replacement by new and very different—often indirect—forms, it could never recover. Nor 
could the coinage: its physical form remained virtually unchanged, but the direct dynamics that had pro¬ 
vided its underpinning had disappeared forever. Both successor states and “restored” empire thus repre¬ 
sented a mere travesty of what, with all its permanent strengths and yet increasing weaknesses, had gone 
before, and what remained over was soon to become the inconsiderable plaything of history The base¬ 
line, however crude, is probably something like this: an economic historian may take or leave Manuel I 
and his coinage, but who—other than a Byzantinist/numismatist of markedly antiquarian tastes— 
knows, or even more could possibly care, about Manuel Ducas and his, except, that is, as representing 
the ultimate degradation of a once unique state structure?’* 


See below, pp. 473-75,545-49,664-67 (annual issues); 472-73 (John III). 

The most extreme example of a teduaion to the “natural” base—an apparendy entire lack of the land tax, and a cor¬ 
responding reliance on western-style enfeoffment, with its inevitable reflection in the coin^e—is provided by the Latin empire: 
see below, pp. 659 60. 
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1 HE MONETARY SYSTEM 
A. GE>fERAL Features of the Coinage 

As previously mentioned, Alexius I was confronted with a military, political, financial, and monetary crisis 
—it was not basically an economic one—of enormous proportions on his accession in 1081. ’ITiis erbis, 
entailing as it did the reduction of imperial revenues on one hand, and the need for the same or an in¬ 
creased expenditure on the other, had been met, and more or less paralleled by, the increasing debase¬ 
ment of the pTCcious-mctal coinage. The coinage system, as it had evolved over the centuries, had in¬ 
cluded denominations in three metals—gold, silver, and copper—and although the actual numlrer of 
denominadons produced at any one time had varied considerably, this had hitherto remained a constant 
feature. The gold coinage was now alloyed mainly with silver and the silver mainly with copper, result¬ 
ing in denominations that were effectively electrum and billon respectively. The copper coinage had not 
been alloyed, but nevertheless had lost a considerable proportion of its weight. > 

During the first decade of Alexius’ reign, the prevalent conditions were not such as to encourage or 
permit anything to be done about the coinage, and the period was indeed marked by a further deterio¬ 
ration in the monetary situation. The gold ended as little more than black billon, and the silver as virt j- 
tiUy noncxbtcnt—cx^ous in quantity, that is, as well as execrable in quality.^ 

During the second decade, the political situation, at least, took a turn for the belter, with the repulse 
or check of the more immediate of the empire’s enemies. This improvement entailed or was paralleled by 
signs of a strengthening in Alexius’ own position, hitherto extremely precarious. In 1092, for instance, 
he was able to have his infant son John proclaimed co-emperor, and probably also to withdraw defini¬ 
tively—if gradually—from his erstwhile co-emperor, Constantine Ducas, the imperial title and preroga¬ 
tives which he had been obl^d to recognize as part of the arrangement through which he had achieved 
power. Thb double action inevitably must have represented a strain in his relations with the powerful 
Ducas family, although hb marriage to Irene Ducaena, with the consequence that John was half a Ducas, 
mcsint that what otherwise might well have been the signal for a definitive brettk had no such immediate 
consequences. In 1094 the first mention of a new fiscal official, the mugat hgariasles, whose function it was 
to coordinate the activities of the central financial bureaus, also occurs. This mention, a purely casual 
one, docs not necessarily represent the date at which the post was created, merely a terminus ante quern, 
but in the light of other developments it Ls nevertheless strongly .suggestive. ’ Bor the formal proclamation 
of John Comnenus, probably on 1 September 1092, was also the occasion of a radical reform of the 
coinage system, being marked by the issue of a new and relatively complex set of denominations, clearly 
ceremonial in design, that was shortly afterwards replaced by a similar set clearly more regular in design. 

The major technical problem confronting any would-be reformer of the coinage at thb date would 
have been to render the coinage that had preceded the proposed reform, which pros'ided the bulk of the 
current circulating medium, and which—given the limitations inevitable in an ancient or medieval society 
—would do so for an appreciable time, at least temporarily compatible with that which was to succeed 
it. It was presumably to achieve thb that, in this case, a major traditional principle was abandoned and 

'See above. pp-9-!l. 

^ See below, p. 183. 
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a new one adopted. The principle abandoned was that the precious-metal coinage should consist of met¬ 
als the purity of which was as high as technically possible, and that adopted was that it should consist of 
a scries of defined and ctinsistent alloys. In this case, high-quality {but not pure) gold, electrum, and bil¬ 
lon were the chosen alloy's. It is worthwhile emphasizing at this early stage that the one principle is not 
necessarily superior to the other, and that the abandonment of the one and adoption of the other has 
absolutely no necessary financial implications. All that happened is that a denominational structure 
which had included pure gold and pure silver (which was nevertheless of a fiduciary nature) was replaced 
by one which included gold, electrum, and billon (fiduciary), according to defined weights and consistent 
alloys, and in which the chief denominational relations were dependent upon metal content. The rela¬ 
tionships chosen, or which fairly shortly evolved, were 1:3:48, and the metal contents about 21 carats 
gold, about 5- 7 carats gold, and eventually at least about 6-7% silver. In this way, the gold nomisma of 
the period prior to ca. 1070 could be assimilated into the new high-quality gold coinage, that of the pe¬ 
riod ca. 1070-<a. 1087 into the new electrum coinage, and that of the period ca. 1087-1092 into the 
new billon coinage,^ There is some indication that such a process of assimilation did, for whatever rea¬ 
son, and however briefly; take place, for at least two hoards (from Safraiibolu in Turkey and Kasioria in 
Greece), wiiile including a few gold coins of the period up to the reign of Romanus IV{i.e., 1068-71), 
that is, of the first and relatively light phase of debasement, also include a heavy majority of high-qual¬ 
ity gold coins of the Oomnenian emperors (i.e., from 1092 onwards). And this notwithstanding the fact 
that the more debased gold coinage of the period preceding 1092 seems, whether on a public basis 
(likely) or on a private one (less likely) according to the normal hoard evidence, to have been relatively 
speedily and efficiently withdrawn from circulation and reissued in purified form. In other words, while 
there may have been a period during which coinage of the pre-reform and post-reform periods coex¬ 
isted, that period seems likely to have been of relatively brief duration.’ 

In its physical form, the main precious-metal coinage of the period succeeding the reform of 1092 
resembles much of that of the period preceding it: in other words, whether of gold, electrum, or billon, 
it is of concave fabric. It has been suggested that, while originally adopted as a device for strengthening 
the broad, thin flan of the standard gold denomination (the hisianienon nomisma), it eventually became 
considered as the distinctive mark of debased metaflic quality, whether involving gold or silver. This may 
well have been the case, but as applied to the post-reform period it is more likely that it was regarded 
merely as tlie traditional fabric for the preciou.s-mctal coinage, and therefore that no particular signifi¬ 
cance should be attached to its continuation. The concave fabric is that commonly described as trachy 
(“rough,” “uneven”) in Byzantine sources of the late eleventh and twelfth centuries, the term being ap¬ 
plied to the gold, electrum, and billon, although normally to the billon only. The “rough” or “uneven” 
aspect of these denominations was precisely their concavity.® 

With the adoption of the new principle, and given the actual denominational structure of the new 
coinage, lire need for a pure silver denojninaiion, providing a coin of intermediate value, disappeared. 
This resulted in the definitive abandonment of the silver milLaresion, which had been inaugurated by 
Leo III in ca. 720, although for some time its traditional value of onc-twelfth of the standard gold coin 
continued to be utilized as a notional concept—a denomination of account.^ 

t Hendy, Coinagi wid Monty, 10-11 (gold and electrum); idem, with J. A. Cliarlcs, “The Pruduciion Techniques, Silver 
Content and Circulation History of the Tw-elfth-Century Byzantine Tiachy,” Archatomliy 12(1S70), 13-21 (= Hendy Economjy, 
art. no. Klf) (billon). See also Ilondy, Comigt and Monty, 14-25 (denominated relationships); and below, pp. 38-39, 41-43, 51, 
Table 2. 

Safranbolu; M. E Hendy "Seventeen Tweltth- and Thirteenth-Century Byzantine Hoards," CmaHtardi 6(1981), 69-70. 
Kastoria: !. P TouraUoglou, ‘“Tlicsauros’ dirysdn hypcrpyrdii ck Vrassoii Chalkidikcs cis to Mousckni Thessalonikcs,” 
AKhawla^kt ^S/mmr(1974], 99-100. Large and somewhat later hoards like those from Gornoslav and2gurli (Hendy Coina^md 
Mong, 343-44, 401) nevertheless contain Comnenian hyperpyra only. Kasioria and Safranbolu vvere toward the western limits, 
and on the eastern limits, respectively, of the empire, where circulation might be expected to be sluggish. Remelting and reissue: 
C. .Moirissonet al.,2,VeiMn<5ie, 1, Pur^cahm et althaiims de Rmi a Byznnu, Cahiers Ernest-Babelon 2 (Paris, 1985), 154-55. 

® Grierson, i)0C. Ill-1. pp- 6-7; Hendy, and Monty, 29-31. Sec also C. Morrissoti, “U coiioavite elcs tnoiinalcs byzaii- 

tines," BSFh'Za (1975), 786-88. 

^ Sec, e.g. the Paltda km^fea iogarike, below, p. 38. 
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The copper coinage of the period succeeding the reform represents a departure from the tradidonal 
in form. Hitherto, despite many vicissitudes, notably in the seventli and eighth centuries, the main, and 
indeed for most of the time the only, copper denomination had been the foUis, represented by a lai^e 
copper piece that was recognizably the descendant of that inaugurated with the Anastasian reform of 
498. The follis of traditional fabric and module also disappeared for good with the Alexian reform of 
1092, and its place was taken by a smaller piece, which at first apparently, and very briefly only, was struck 
in lead, and subsequently on a small scale in billon (less than 3% silver) at Constantinople, and on a much 
lai^r one in copper elsewhere, and which, in its thick and frequently exaggeratedly clipped fabric, is it¬ 
self the recognizable descendant of the light-weight gold coin (the tetarteron nomisma) that had been 
introduced by Nicephorus II, and that had been debased more or less in concert with the standard one. 
The successor was also formally termed tetarteron nomisma, although in practice frequently abbreviated, 
but unlike its more recent predecessor was frequently issued in a fractional form. The precise relation of 
the new billon/copper coinage to the new precious-metal one remains uncertain but, assuming that they 
were not issued/did not circulate at par, the billon may well have stood at V288 of the gold coin, with the 
copper then standing at '/288 of the electrum one, each thus standir^ in a follis relationship to one of the 
two main precious-metal denominations.^ 

The new dcnomitsational structure, represented by the high-quality gold, the electrum, the billon, 
and two billon/copper pieces (the tetarteron and its half), in other words by five denominations, or by 
seven if the two forms of tetarteron are counted separately, was considerably more complex than that 
which it replaced. This had been represented by the gold, silver, and copper pieces, or by three denom¬ 
inations only, fractions of the first long having been unknown, and of the second and third having been 
so exceptional as to be insignificant. As previously mentioned, it was presumably also more convenient, 
in conferring an additional flexibility upon the user of coins—whether public or private—for, instead of 
three denominations at 1:12:288, there were now five/seven at 1:3:48: 288/864; 576/1728. In other 
words, there was not only a greater number of denominations, but they also represented a much greater 
spread of values.^ 

With the gradual loss of Italy, culminating in the loss of Bari in 1071 to the Normans, the only re¬ 
maining area of the empire in which a coinage that differed significantly from that of the capital had 
been at all recently produced and circulated, fell away, the other area, Cherson, long ago in 989 when it 
was taken briefly by the Russians, also having ceased to issue its own coinage.'^ On the other hand, the 
regular coinage of the period 1081 1204, including even the precious-metal denominations, is—unlike 
that of the preceding period—the product of one or more provincial mints. The most important of these 
is, as might be expected on general principles, Thessalonica. Although that city had produced a gold 
coinage during the brief military presence there of Michael IV in 1041, and may later have produced a 
copper coinage—if it was indeed there that the second metropolitan mint had moved in ca. 1078—it was 
certainly only with the longer military presence there of Alexius I in 1081-85 that its production as¬ 
sumed significance on a long-term basis. Several provincial mints, including Thessalonica, seem to have 
operated briefly in 1092 to produce the reformed coinage, presumably to effect the reform itself in a 
more convenient and speedier fashion, but all except Thessalonica shordy afterwards closed, their task 
presumably having been accomplished. A further provincial mint, probably in central or southern 
Greece, and possibly in Thebes, seems to have operated during the reign of Alexius 1 and again during 
the reigns from Manuel I through Isaac II.'■ 

All these regular mints noticeably occur in the Balkan provinces, and no convincing case exists for 
any in the Anatolian ones. It is clear that each mint, whether metropolitan or provincial, had a closely 
defined and quite distinctive role to play in the production and supply of coin. The metropolitan mint 

® See below, pp. 47-51. 

^'Hendy, Ceinagt md Mon^, 14-25; idem, StwdUs, 513-17, 519 and note 354. 

Grierson, i50C, nr.2, p. 601. 

" See below, pp. 128 -31, 198 -200. 
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supplied the bulk of the gold and electrum coinage for the whole empire. It supplied the billon trachy 
coinage for the Anatolian provinces, and for the Balkan ones north ol the Rhodope (mainly Bulgaria). It 
supplied billon iciartcra for the metropolis itself, apparently on a restrained (but not simply ceremonial) 
scale only, and presumably for its immediate hinterland, but for nowhere else at all. The Thessalonican 
mint supplied gold, electrum, billon, all on a restrained scale only, and copper, for the city itself, and for 
a fairly restricted hinterland, probably consisting of Macedonia atid Thrace south of the RJiodope. The 
Greek mint supplied copper for central and southern Greece. 

The pattern of production and supply described above, the evidence for which is based upon hoard 
and archaeological (i.e., site) evidence, meant that, in .Anatolia, the basis of the lower range of the cir¬ 
culating medium was provided by the billon trachy, and that neither the tetarteron nor its half circulated 
there in significant quantities. A similar situation obtained in the Balkans north of the Rhodope. To the 
contrary, in the Balkans soutii of the Rhodope, and in Greece, the l>asis of the lower range of the circu¬ 
lating medium was provided by the copper tetarteron and its half, with the billon trachy appearing in no 
greater quantities than the rather limited ones that might be expected to result from trade and so on. 

The continued existence of such an accentuated pattern is unlikely to have lieen purely casual, and 
it is tempting to see, in the absence of regular provincial mints in Anatolia, and the presence of se\eral 
in the Balkans, some reflection of a parallel distinction in the balance of the contcmporaiy- fiscal ad¬ 
ministration. Similarly, it is tempting to see in the existence of three different circulation areas in the 
Balkans some connection with the survival of the three major multiple themes of Macedonia-Thrace, 
TTicssalonica-Strymon-Voleron, and Hellas-Peloponncsus.'^ 

A? regards the right of coining itself, no change from the situation prevailing during the preceding 
period is to be observed. It continued to be an essentially imperial right, with very few usurpers or rebels 
venturing to issue their own coinage without formal possession of the capital. There are two major ex¬ 
ceptions to this rule: Isaac Comnenus who issued electrum, billon, and copper coins in Cyprus 
(1185-91), and Theodore Mancaphas who issued electrum and billon ones in Philadelphia (1188-89). 
Likewise, few gaps in the succession of emperors occur. The single major exception to this rule is repre¬ 
sented by Alexius II, coins being known neither for his sole reign (1180-83) nor his joitit reign with 
Andronicus I (1183). Given the considerable amount of material available, it seems clear that no coins 
bearing his name were struck, the last issues of his father, Manuel, merely having been carried on.'* 

A general physical isolation, and a tendency toward political separatism fostered liy the Gabras fam¬ 
ily, combine to form the most plausible explanation behind the issue of an anomalous series of largely 
anonymous coins at Trebiaond, during the closing years of the eleventh and the opening years of the 

twelfth century.'^ 

Although, during the twelfth century, it was not uncommon for an emperor to crown his intended 
successor during his own lifetime (this was done by Alexius, John, and Manuel), it nevertheless remained 
uncommon for an emperor to publicize the action by having that successor included in the design of his 
coins. It was equally uncommon for an emperor to include his wife in the design. In fact, the only ex¬ 
ception in both cases is represented by Alexius I, who included both his successor, John, and his wife, 
Irrtic, in the design of several dcnoininalioiis of the ceremonial bsue that also marked the inauguration 
of the reformed coinage in 1092. The motivation svas piolitical, and the exception, in the circumstances, 
particularly understandable, 's 

The capture of Constantinople, and the emergence of successor states during the years unmedi- 
ately following, had surprisingly little effect on the general features of the coinage. As previously men¬ 
tioned, each of these major successor states, and at least one of the minor ones, struck its own coinage, 

'2Sre above,p. 18;below,pp. 128-31. 

l3Hendy,.?W»t,429-39. 

H See below; pp. 341 -42 ,355 57,393 95. 

' ’ See below, pp. 427-28. 

15 See below; pp. 192-93, 194, 196,197-200. 
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each following the Comnenian pattern to a greater or lesser degree, no doubt as a matter of principle 
and in an attempt to demonstrate continuity and to claim legitimacy. The coinage of the empire of 
Trebizond, while at first following the Comnenian pattern and consisting of clectruni and billon trachea, 
the former at least adopting a weight standard of Selguk-Armenian and ultimately Arabic origin, shortly 
afterward took on an altogether more Anatolian pattern and thereby moved away from the direct 
Byzantine tradition. As such it will not be treated in this volume.'^ ITie coinage of the despotate of 
Epirus/empire of Thessalonica followed the Comnenian pattern and consisted of elecirum and billon 
trachea and copper teiartera and their halves. That of the empire of Nicaea similariy consisted of gold 
hyperpyTa, electrum and billon trachea, and copper tetartera. The coinage of the Gabalas dynasty of 
Rhodes consi.sts of copper coins of flat fabric that approximate, at least, to tetartera. Of these coinages, 
there is no doubt that, in its completeness as regards denominations, and in the quantity in which it was 
issued, the Nicaean approaches closest to that oi' the undivided empire.'® 

The mints involved in the ptoscconquest coinages are predictable, or at lea.si unsurprising: Tn'bi- 
zond; Arta, then Thessalonica, then Arta once again; Nicaea, then Magnesia; Rhodes (presumably). The 
second of these represents a purely political sequence, with the establishment of the so-called despotate, 
the conquest of Thessalonica from the I.atins, and the loss of the city to the Nicaeans. The third repre¬ 
sents an administrative one, with the transfer of the central administration to a site at once safer and 
more appropriate to the physical and economic balance of the empire.'® 

As regards the right of coining, the situation was necessarily much more fluid than that prevailing 
during the twelfth century and earlier. In strict terms, none of the rulers of the successor states had more 
than a de facto right to coin; none, obviously, had held the capital previous to its fall; none had been 
through the coronation ceremonies involving acclamation by aristocracy, army, and people, and actual 
crowning, at that sc^e; Theodore I Lascaris (more formally; Comnenus-Lascaris) of Nicaea, alone, had 
previously held the high title and rank of despots, ranking directly below that of basiUus, as one of the 
•sons'in-Iaw of, and an heir presumptive to, Alexius III—but it was apparently not upon this that he sub¬ 
sequently based his claim to the imperial tide. It was almost certainly Theodore, nevertheless, who was 
the first of the major rulers to bsuc coin in his own name. At first he seems to have relied on his earlier 
title of despolis, but in 1205 was acclaimed basileas, and in 1208 was actually crowned as such by a patri¬ 
arch whom he had had elected. It remains uncertain as to when he first issued coin: whether as despotes 
(improbable), or as acclaimed basileus (probable), or as actually crowned such (possible).™ The second 
major ruler to do so was almost as equally certainly Michael I Ducas (more formally, Comnenus-Ducas) 
of Epirus, although he appears to have possessed or claimed no formal basis for his action which must 
have occurred between ca. 1204 and ca. 1215, and probably later rather than earlier.^' The third was 
Andronicus I Gidon (more formally, Comnenus-Gidon) of Trebizond, who had been acclaimed and 
crowned basilau in 1222.™ These were joined by I,eo Gabalas of Rhodes (±1235), who although 
effectively independent nevertheless claimed to be no more than kaisar and a servant {doulos) of the em¬ 
peror, that is, John III of Nicaea,'^ 

The situation is, however, further complicated by the succession to MicJiael Ducas. At some stage 
after 1213, and before 1217 (therefore ca. 1215), Michael was succeeded by his brother Theodore, svho 


'' T here bsliJ no major modern worit on the coin^of the so-called empire ol Trebizond, with Wroth and Retowski, given 
their age, remaining in desperate need of rcplatcmeni; W Wroth, Calabgue tp‘ Ifu Corns of tAe yardals, Ostrogoths and LotahardSy and 
cf the Eenpim of ThessaUrnea, ^leaea and Ire^zend in the British Museum (London, 1911); O. Retosvslci, Die Munzen der Komnenen von 
(Moscow, 1910-11). Both have been reprinted. Otherwise, see Hendy, dftdtw, 522 23, for some of the more recent work 
on the series. 


I® See belt 
™ See belt 
" See belt 
™ A. Veglery an 


447 540 (Nicaea); 543-617 (Thessalonica); 621-31 (Epirus); 648-50 (Rhodes). 
129-30, )31-32. 133-34, 134-35, 136. 


621-22,623. 

id A. Millas, “Copper (Joins of Andronicus I, Comnenus-Gidon (1222-1235),” A'Circ 83 (1977), 487-88. 

linage had been preceded by an imitative one; refs.r Hendy, Studies, 522 note 369. 

See below, pp. 648-49. 
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similarly issued coin in his own name, and similarly seems neither to have had any formal basis, nor to 
have claimed one, for his action- Once in possession of Thessalonica (late 1224), Theodore began to issue 
coins there, and it seems quite clear that this occurred almost immediately after his acquisition of the 
city, and in any case well before his crowning as basileus in 1227. In 1230 Theodore was in turn succeeded 
in Thessalonica by hb brotlier Manuel, who continued to issue coin, whom he had created despotis, and 
who never seems to have affected any higher title. In 1237 Manuel was succeeded by Theodore’s son 
John, who also continued Co issue coin, whom Theodore seems to have invested with the symbols of the 
imperial office, and who certainly used its titles. Again, Micliael 11 of Epirus, the contemporary of 
Manuel and John in Thessalonica, also issued coin, although apparently he never affected, and was never 
given, more than the title of despot. I'he situation in the Balkans was therdore one of confusion. 

In contrast to the twelfth century, it was virtually unknown for a ruler (whether emperor or despot) 
to have crowned his intended successor during his own lifetime. It was also unknown for a ruler to have 
included his wife in the design of his coins. On the other hand, there are several issues, at both Magnesia 
and Thessalonica, that have some claim to be considered as ‘‘ceremonial" in status, and as commemo¬ 
rating either an imperial coronation or some ptolilical or institutional event.^5 The complexiiies of the 
general political situation in the Balkans are also well demonstrated by a small but extraordinary series 
of issues of billcjii trachea, probably from the mint of Thessalonica, and perhaps from that of Arta as 
well, in which the Nicaean emperor John III is depicted as crowning the Epirot despot Michael II. The 
incident depicted probably never actually occurred, and the positions of superiority and dependence im¬ 
plied were never other tlian formal, the issue representing no more than a claim on the one hand, and 
at most a temporary expedient on the other. 

Finally, brief mention should also be made of two further notable phenomena. The first of these 
involves the existence of two main series of trachea and half-tetartera, that are to a greater or lesser de¬ 
gree imitations of the regular Cwclfth-ccntury Byzantine coinage. The earlier of lliese series seems to 
have originated at least in the Thracian Plain, to have been struck from ca. 1195/1204 to an uncertain 
thirtcenlh-century date, and, initially at least, to have been of Bulgarian origin. The later seems to have 
been issued from two mints, Constantinople and Thessalonica, and to have been of thirteenth-century 
date and Latin or^n. Both, in failing to rise above the imitative, represent a lack of political confidence, 
or the necessity of conforming to a traditioneJ and preexisting monetary situation, oi more probably 
both, on the part of Bulgarians and Latins.^^ 

The second of these notable phenomena involves the existence of two series of precious-metal and 
billon trachea that arc closely related to the contemporary Thessalonican one of tlie rulers of the Ducas 
family and their Nicaean successors. So closely are they related that it is quite possible that all emanated 
from the products of the same set of die-sinkers, although the detailed arrangements involved ines'itably 
remain obscure. One of the two series b composed of gold liyjierpyra and billon trachea in the name of 
the Bulgarian tsar Ivan II Asen, and the other b composed of electrum and billon trachea in the name 
of the Serbian tsar Stephen Radoslav, or more precise!)’, as he is termed on his coins, Stephen Ducas. 

B- Values and Denominations prior to the Reform of 1092 

As iiiciitioiicd earlier, during ihc period preceding that covered in this volume, the standard gold coin 
had been the hutamenon nomisma (to iotdgevov vopiopa) weighing V72 part of the Roman and 
Byzantine pound on the one hand and 24 keralia (Kepdniaj on the other. From the reign of Nicephoros 
II onwards, this had been accompanied by a light-weight gold coin called the lelarleron nomisma 

24 See below, pp. 623-24,545-48, .“ieT-eg, 579-82, 624. 

25 See below, pp. 453-55,473-74,479,480, 481 (Magn.); 546^3, 567-S9 (Thesj.). 

2® Sec below, pp. 625-26. 

27 See below, pp 66-80,435-36 (Bulgarian); 80-88,661-72 (Labn). 

See below, pp. 635-36,639 40. 
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(16 TEtaptripov vopiojia) weighing 22 ketatia only. The state, b)' making payments reckoned in terms of 
somany nomismata—part in histainena,par( in tetartera—made aprofit. It attempted to enforce the cir¬ 
culation of the tetarteron at par with the histamenon (i.e., at 24 as opposed to 22 keratia), making the for¬ 
mer fiduciary to the extent of the difference of 2 keratia, probably hoping in this way to avoid or at least 
alleviate the consequences of its action. And normally it probably insisted that when payments were 
made to it, they should be made according to the actual weight of the nomismata involved (i.e., count¬ 
ing the tetarteron at its actual weight of 22 keratia rather than at its notional 24). It would thus have safe- 
guanled the profit made at the commencement of the cycle. It is quite possible that the institution of the 
tetarteron, and its ephemeral companion the duo tetartm rtomisma (to 600 tetdpxtov vopicjpa), which 
probably weighed 23 keratia, and the consequent practices, found their origin in those of the light-weight 
solid! characteristic of the sixth and seventh centuries.^s 

The gold coinage had been accompanied by a silver one, basically consisting of a single denomi¬ 
nation caUed the mikaresiort {z6 piA.iapfioiov). Its weight fluctuated somewhat, but this was relatively 
unimportant, for it is quite clear that its bullion value never approached its traditional face value of one- 
twelfth of the histamenon nomisma. It was, in other words, a heavily fiduciary coin. In the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, two-thirds and onc-third miliaresia had increasingly been struck, even if in decreasing quantities, 
eventually altogether ousting the unit.® 

The gold and silver coinages were completed by a copper one, again basically consisting of a single 
denomination called the foUis (f) (p6W.ig), or more affectedly, and via a false derivation, the obol (6PoW^). 
Again, its weight fluctuated somewhat, and again this was relatively unimportant for, at its traditional 
value of V283 of the histamenon nomisma, it was—except on one occasion ca. 1000—again a heavily 
fiduciary coin. In the ninth century under Theophilus, a half-foUis had been struck in some quantity, but 
in the tenth and eleventh it was extremely rare, both on the occasions of its striking and in the quantity 
of its issue.3i 

The coinage system as described below, and appropriate to the period immediately preceding the 
coinage reform of 1092, is given in the Rtkia kaiNea Logarike, which deals with the problems caused by 
the fiscal and monetary confusion that had characterized the second half of the eleventh century and 
which among other things brings the taxation system into line with the coinage system of the post-reform 
period. In a much simplified form, it may be represented thus;32 

1 nomisma (hist.) = 12 miliaresia = 24 keratia = 288 follcs 
1 miliaresitin = 2 keratia = 24 folles 
I keration - 12 folles 

Although the institution of the tetarteron by Nicephorus II in the 960s was in itself a sign and a re¬ 
sult of financial strain, it was only under Michael IV in the thirties of the eleventh century that a further 
step, taken for much the same reason, and which now may appear decisive—but then may have appeared 
of much less moment—was first taken: the debasement of the gold coinage. Initially, as already ex¬ 
plained, the debasement was of restrained proportions. Under .Michael ly gold content varied from 
23V2 carats fine (or as near as the theoretical 24 carats as technittal processes allowed) and 19‘/5 carats 
fine. Until the reign of Constantine IX (i.e., the mid-fifties of the eleventh century), it remained at about 
that figure. It then fell to about 18 carats fine and remained there until the reign of Romanus IV, that is, 
the early I070.S. During the decade commencing with the accession of Michael VTI and terminating with 
the deposition of Nicephorus III (i.e., 1071-81), it fell much more sharply to a mere 8 carats fine, or one- 
third of its original gold content. During the troubled first decade of the reign of Alexius 1, it fell even 
further: so-called gold coins of llie period frequendy appear to consist of low-quality elcctrurn at best, 

29 Grierson, DOC, Ill.i, pp. 14 24, 28- 39; Hendy, “Ught Weight Sotidi." 

39 Grierson. X*0C. III. 1, pp. 62-68. 
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and of fairly low quality billon at worst. A coin of transitional type, that is, of the first few weeks or 
months of the reign (1081), in fact gives a reading of 2 carats fine only, with 18 carats of silver and 3 of 
copper, tlius already revealing a sharp drop from the levels obtaining under Niccphonis. The nomisma, 
whether histamenon or tetarteron, had thus virtually ceased to exist.33 

In a Fashion more or less parallel to the gold coinage, the silver coinage, which had been issued in 
exiguous quantities only from the beginning of the eleventh century, possibly earlier as a result of inter¬ 
national factors, and later because so much of the metal was being used to debase the gold, was also de¬ 
based. Between the reigns of Romanus IV and Nicephorus III (i.e., 1067-81), the silver content fell from 
some 90% to some 70%, and during the early years of Alexius it presumably fell considerably further.3< 
The copper coinage, because of its original base material, could scarcely be debased, and instead 
was deprived of a large proportion of its weight: from an apex of some 18 f, reached about 976 and 
maintained for some fifty years, it fell to about 13 g around 1G30, and remained there for some thirty- 
five years, and then finally to about 5 g around 1065.35 

There seems no doubt that the pattern of this debasement and depreciation acts as a reasonably ac¬ 
curate reflection of the increasing financial strains and deteriorating political position that afflicted the 
empire following the death of Basil II in 1025. Financial strains that are seen in, and were caused by, the 
erratic oscillations between, or simultaneous exhibitions extravagance and parsimony, that arc 
recorded of Constantine VIII, Romanus III, Michael IV) Zoe and Theodora, and Nicephorus III; by the 
sheer extravagance that is recorded of Constantine IX; by the parsimony that is recorded of Isaac I and 
Constantine X; by the ever increasing disinclination, or inability, of the state to extract from the wealth¬ 
iest sections of society the taxation that was appropriate to their economic status; and by the cyclical 
effects of debasement itself. The deteriorating political position is seen in and was caused by the overex¬ 
tension of Byzantine power, the consequent alienation of local populations, and the increasing severity 
of subsequent Turkish attacks in Anatolia; by the growing entry of dynastic considerations into the suc¬ 
cession of emperors, and the increasing hostility between the military aristocracy in the provinces and 
the bureaucratic one in the capital; by Bulgarian and Serbian revolts in the Balkans, Patzinak and Cuman 
attacks across the line of the Danube, and the deepening inroads made by the Normans in Italy. 55 

The corollary of all this, as already explained, is that the pattern of debasement and depreciation 
was a financial and political one: to do, that is, with imperial revenue and expenditure, and the increas¬ 
ing tendency for the two not to balance, on the one hand, and the decreasing willingness or abilit)' of the 
slate to take steps to remedy the situation, on the other. It was, then, not fundamentally an economic pat¬ 
tern—to do, tlsat is, with natural resources and their exploitation by the eonununiiy as a whole. The 
latter is even now still occasionally supposed to have been the case, but this is to misunderstand the rela¬ 
tionship between coinage, finance, and economy, certainly in the Byzantine Empire, and indeed proba¬ 
bly in most ancient and medieval stales. 

The effect that debasement and depreciation had upon the way in which coin was handled and upon 
the system of account remains to a considerable degree obscure. Certain general points may neverthe¬ 
less be deduced. The fact that many of the individual steps in the debasement of the gold coinage are 
contemporaneous with, and signalized by, a change in the design of the coins involved, and that many 
of the resultant types and varieties acquired what arc obviously popular and descriptive names, suggests 
that, althtuigh the slate may have paid them out as coins of full value, they were not expected to, or at 
least did not, circulate at chat value, and moreover that in payments to the state they were not normally 
accepted at that value. Immediately upon entry into private circulation they would no doubt have found 
their own level of value depending upon their metal content, tlic standard against which they were mea- 

33 See above, pp. 10-11 ajid note 30. See also Grierson, DOC, III.l, pp. 39^4. Alexian traiisidoiial type: private informa¬ 
tion ftomS. Bendall. For this and other readings of 2.5 and 3.0 carats, see Morrisson, l.’ermdrmyi, I, p 231 

34 See above, pp. 10 11 and note 30. Sec abo Grierson, 2)OC, III.l, p S7, 

35 See above, pp. 10-11 and note 30. 

35 For the financial items in this listing, see Grierson, "The Debasement of the Bezant"; Hendy, Cmnage anAMen^, 53-55; 
idem, 5Wii», 570-82. 
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sured presumably being the nomisma of full \-alue and metal content, numbers of which still remained 
in circulation. Coins of individual types and varieties, all more or less of identical value and metal con¬ 
tent, seem frequently to have been sealed up into purses {apodesmoi, apokombia, colloquictUy sp/tragidai) 
which were marked with a description of their contents, and seem to have circulated in that fashion. The 
practice itself was by no means new, but will no doubt have been encouraged by the situation. Confusion 
no doubt will liave resulted, particularly early <jii in each step of the deba-seraenl, before die new issue of 
coin involved achieved a commonlv accepted level, but similar—and indeed much more complex—west¬ 
ern medieval situations show that its degree is very easily exaggerated.^' 

The stale, in ojteraling, or tolerating, such a system, would have profited appreciably but briefly 
only, as prices and salaries (where individuals were in a position to dictate them) would have risen in a 
tendency to compensate. When the state’s profit disappeared through the operation of this tendency; no 
doubt another round of debasement occurred, if the state’s decreasing ability to cover its budgetary im¬ 
balance had not caused this to happen already The classic cycle of debasement and inflation was thus 
being played out faithfully. 

The evidence suggests, however, as indeed might be expected, that although die degree of confu¬ 
sion involved may well have been less than commonly supposed, it, and the resultant cases of difficulty 
and loss, were unequally distributed among the various sections of society 

The first part of the Pa/aia kaiNea Ixgariki deals with problems arising in the assessment and collec¬ 
tion of the land tax, the demosios kaim, and its subsidiaries [parakoloutkematd), after the coinage reform of 
1092 but before the system had been brought into uniformity with the new coinage. It emeiges that, dur¬ 
ing the fiscal year 1105/6 in some Thracian and Macedonian fiscal units {chStid], for every miliaresion of 
tax liability, one nomisma had been collected; in others for every two miliaresia, one trachy nomisma; in 
others for every three miliaresia, one nomisma; and in yet others for every four miliaresia, one nomisma. 
But in the case of “personages” {prosopdj and monasteries, and even in ihai of some ordinary units, for 
every tweKe miliaresia of tax liability, one trachy nomisma had been collected.^® 

Now, the situation above has been thought, tind regrettably occasionally still is thought, to be evi¬ 
dence for monetary confusion, with nomismata either of varying bullion value or of varying notional 
(i.e., face) value being involved. This, however, quite clearly is not the case, for the dales of the various 
bureaucratic reports of hjpotmhbka and the imperial replies or lysns that they provoked, and that arc in¬ 
cluded in the Logarike, are all well subsequent to chat of the monetary reform (of 1092). In addition, the 
regular order in which the various rates according to which tax obligations were settled in normal fiscal 
units arc quoted (from I mil.= 1 nom., to 4 mil. = 1 nom.) suggests that something more consistent than 
nomismata of varying value was involved, and indeed and more particularly that it was ihe new elec- 
trum nomisma with a value of precisely four miliaresia or one-third of the new high-quality gold 
nomisrna that was involved. This is explicitly confirmed when, somewhat further in the same document, 
the emperor stipulates that where previously one silver coin, or miliaresion, has been collected, now one 
nomisma should be collected, the nomisma being the tmehy paiaion reckoned at four miliaresia. Yet fur¬ 
ther on he stipulates in clarification that the nomisma was the aspron trachy reckoned at four miliaresia. 
There is no question from the language employed but that the Iracfy nomisma mentioned in both these 
passages was a real coin and not merely a notional concept. It can only have been the electrum nomisma 
of the reformed coinage, “old” (paiaion) in that it represented something of a continuation of the debased 
nomisma of the post-reform coinage (which where possible had probably been assimilated to it), and 
"white” (aspron) in that it was composed of electrum in which the silver heavily predominated over the 
gold in quantity, and therefore in which the siKer lent its color to the alloy as a whole. What is involved 
in the document is therefore not monetary confusion with nomismata of varying values but, quite sim¬ 
ply, varying rates of taxation. Thus, whereas normal fiscal units had been paying at the proper rate (one 

3’ Coin names: Grierson, DOC. III.l, pp. 44-62. Purses: Heiidy, Csoiagi anJMimr. 301-14; idem, Stodits, 338-6$; sec also 
below, pp. 92-93, 104-6, 123. Varying values: Hendy, Coaogf and 6-7. 

Zepos, /os Oraffto-/i(mafucm, I, p. 334. 
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iiomisma for 4 miliaresia), at one and one-third times the proper rate (one nomisma for 3 miliaresia), at 
twice the proper rate (one nomisma for 2 miliaresia), and even at lour times the proper rate (one nomisma 
for one miliaresion), “personages,” monasteries, and some other fiscal units had been paying at one-third 
only of the proper rate (one nomisma for 12 miliaresia).39 

It is the evolution of the situation described above, which resulted in a gain for the state (it had ap¬ 
parently failed to double the total amount collected, but probably not by a fundamental difference), that 
bears on the way in which coin had been handled and accounted during the pteriod of debasement. For 
its existence is comprehensible only if, over the period of debasement, the powerful and wealthy classes 
(the dynatoi) had been in a position to dictate the payment of their taxes according to the face value of 
the nomisma rather than according to its bullion value, in other words, if at any time during that period 
they had paid, for every 12 miliaresia of their tax liability; whatever had been the then curent nomisma. 
They would thas have ended up, immediately prior to the coinage reform, paying for every miliaresia of 
their tax liability an extremely debased nomisma and, at and subsequent to the reform, no doubt its 
nearest equivalent—the new clcclrum trachy worth 4 miliaresia or one-third of the new high-quality 
nomisma. The remaining and poorer classes (the penileij had doubtless been coerced into paying their 
taxes according to the bullion value of the nomismata that they employed for the purpose, and thus 
would have ended up, immediately prior to the coinage reform, paying for every 12 miliaresia of their 
tax liability; the appropriate number of debased iicimismata, and at and subsequent to the reform, three 
of their new electrum successors, which works out at, for every 4 miliaresia, one nomisma. This was the 
least that might happen, and, if they were unfortunate enough to be open to further coercion, they no 
doubt paid at the variously enhanced and extortionate rates recorded above. 

The reestablishment of a uniform and higher rate of taxation, and the bringing of the taxation sys¬ 
tem into conformity with the new coinage, as described in the second part of the Palaia kaiNea Logarike, 
represents a further, and indeed a major, achievement of the reign of Alexius 

C. Values and Denomlnations between 1092 and 1 204 
(!) Alloys Represented 

The primary evidence for the occurrence of the coinage reform of 1092, and for the existence of a 
new system of coinage and developments in that system during the following period, is to be found in 
(he physical comptosition of the coinage itself. The secondary evidence for the same is to be found in doc¬ 
umentary and literary sources, and in the way in which the coinage was handled—mainly as seen in, or 
implied from, coin hoards. The coincidence of all the major sources of evidence renders the fact and ap¬ 
proximate date at least of the reform, and the existence of the new coinage, incontrovertible. 

Determination of the specific gravities of 52 identifiably high-quality gold coins from the reform of 
Alexius I through Alexius III (i.e., 1092-1203) taken from different collections has shown their specific 
gravities to fluctuate within a relatively narrow band between 16.3 and 17.5, representing gold contents 
of 19.0 and 21.0 carats fine respectively, sissuming an essentially binary alloy of gold and silver to be in¬ 
volved. This last is confirmed in a very general fashion by the color of the coins themselves, and in a 
much more particular fashion by the chemical analysis of a single piece, which demonstrated the basic 
alloy involved indeed to liavc been gold aitd silver, with an additional small admixture of copper sunount- 
ingto 1.2% only. Another chemical analysis gave a reading for copper amounting to 3.4%. These figures 

® Hendy, Comi^ and 53-55; cf. Morrisson, “La Ligarjii,” 445-50. MgrrissQn here stems to overemphasue the role 
of assimilated old trachea, but the two analyses are nevertheless in quite close concert at this point. 

It may well be chat so. one desperate stage the state was attempting to triple the amount collected, if that is indeed what 
John the Oxite’s officials called iriostsj (“triplers”), and Zonaras’ novel exactions called Itfp/rtma ("additional values”) and dppei- 
pia (“additional folftUmencs”). really were all about; refs.; Herdy “The Economy Revisited,” 36. Even so, to triple the number of 
coins collected will still liave left tlie sutc with a substantial loss, for the bullion value represented would probably still not have 
made up the by now fundamental difference between bullion and face values; ibid., p. 37. 

Zepos, lusGratci>-Rcm(mm,\, pp. 334-40; Hcndy, Cmageand 55-64; Morrisson, "LaLogarjki,” 450-63. 
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are themselves confirmed by the determination of the specific gravities of 30 high-quality gold coins of 
Manuel I from a hoard, all of which gave an approximate reading of 17.0 representing a gold content 
of 20.0 carats fine.*^ 

It seems probable that the exact composition of the alloy used in these coins b represented by that 
of the augtislales of Frederick II of Sicily, first struck in 1231/32, and known to have been 20'/j carats 
gold, 2V8 carats silver, and ’/a carat copper.*^ 

An identical process has been adopted with 25 identifiably electrum coins from the reigns of Alexius 
I through Alexius III, also taken from different collections, which showed their specific gravities to fluc¬ 
tuate between 11.4 and 12.1 from Alexius I through Andronicus 1 (i.e., 1092-1185), representing gold 
contents of 4.5 carats and 7.0 carats respectively. Again, the earlier figures are confirmed by the determina¬ 
tion of the specific gravities of 30 electrum coins of Manuel I from a hoard, all of which gave readings 
of 11.5 (1) representing 5.0 carats, 11.6 (5) again representing 5.0 carats, or 11.7 (24) representing 5.5 carats.'” 

Alexius I seems in fact to have started out at a somewhat higher level of about 7.0 carats, reduced by 
John II to about 5.0 carats, and remaining at that level until a debasement by Isaac II to about 2.5 carats.*^ 

Specific gravity determination is unfortunately useless where a low-grade billon alloy is involved; 
the specific gravities of the two major elements involved (silver and copper) are simply too close (10.5 and 
8.9 respectively} to permit accurate calculations to be made. Some method of destructive analysis, such 
as wet chemical analysis, or atomic absorption spectrophotometry, alone is adequate. Other methods, 
such as neutron activation, tending to rely on material near the surface of the coins, are likely to be mis¬ 
led by a preferential enrichment in silver that may be either technological or natural in origin. Wet chem¬ 
ical analysis of 61 identifiably billon coins from the re^ns of John II through Alexius III (i.e., 
1118-1203), derived from a hoard and from collections, has demonstrated that the silver content of coins 
of John II (1118-43) tended to fluctuate between 6.0 and 7.0%, although a few involved readings of up 
to 11.0%. Coins of Manuel 1(1143-80) fall into two groups, the silver content of the first (obviously the 
earlier) repeating that of John II, tliat of tlie second (the later) representing a distinct drop to between 
4.5 and 6.0%. Coins of Isaac II (1185—95) tend to fluctuate between 2.5 and 3.0% and chose of Alexius 
III (1195-1203) between 2.0 and 3.0%. The earlier figures are once mote confirmed through wet chem¬ 
ical means: for six coins from the reigns of John II and Manuel, readings of 10.8, 6.4, 6.3, and 5.8% for 
John, and 6.8 and 6,2% for Manuel, have been recorded. The later figures are confirmed by the analy¬ 
sis, through atomic absorption spectrophotometry, of eight coins from the reigns of Andronicus I 
(1183 85) through /Mexius III. Readings of 5.4, 5.2, and 4.6% for Andronicus, 3.1 and 2.5% for Isaac, 
and 2.9, 2.2, and 1.9% for Alexiu.s have been recorded.'** Yet further analyses, based upon low-intensitv 
neutron activation, and particularly those utilizing coins from the Istanbul A Hoard of ca. 1946, which 
give more or less sharply variant readings, arc to be regarded as mcthodologicaQy seriously suspect, and 
the numismatic and “historical” arguments derived from them as invalid.^’ 

■*2 Hrndy, Comage and Monty, I0-12;J. Harris, “A Gold Hoard from Corinth, ’ 47^ 43(1939}, 1268-77—all of Manuel l;sce 
also Morrisson ci al., Vornumayi, I, pp. 232-37. There may have been a slight slippage in gold content toward the end of the 
century, but vimially all spreimensof that period still exceed 19 rarats. 

45 Hendy Cornice and Many, 15-17. 

'*4 Ibid., 11-12; Morrisson ct al-.i'et nMsiivr, 1, pp. 233-37. The 30 coins of Manuel came from the Lindos Hoard, and the 
figures were made available to me by the late O. Morkholm of the Nationalmuseet, Ct^senhagen. Ten coins of each of the three 
major types represented in the hoard (Types C: 4a.l-4d below; D; 5a.l-5c.3 below; and E; 6a-6d below) had been selected, 
and the figures showed no distinction between the types. The Bailing numbers were: Type C: 141^3, 171-73, 193, 194,214, 
215; Type D: 16-25; Type E; 36. 37,64, 65,97, 101, 103, 104,118, II9.J. Balling,‘A Byzantine Double Hoard from Lindos," 
jVordisk ^umi^rudiFk Arsih^ (1963), 13-41; Hendy Comage and Money, 361, Some of the balance of the hoard is now in the 
Archaeological Museum, Istanbul, and has been published by this author in “Seventeen Byzantine Hoarck,” 69. The overall com- 

43 See more particularly Morrisson’s set of figures, above, note 44, See also below, pp. 194-95. 367, 

4* Hendy and Charles, “The Twelfth-Century Byzantine TYachy," 15, 18; H. Mattingly, 'The [..azania Hoard of Byzantine 
Coins,” Report oj the Department cj Anbtjuilus, Cyprus, 2937-7539 (Nicosia, 1951 sir), 22 note 3; E Grierson, “The Date and hineness 
of Byzantine 'Neatly-Clipped'Trachea.” vVOre 83 (1975), 58. 

47 A. A. Gordus and D. M. Metcalf, “Neutron Activation /Analyses of Byzantine Neatly-Clipped Trachea of the Late Twelfth 
Century” .VCw82 (1974), 55 56; D. M. Metcalf, “The Istanbul Hoard of 1946 and the Date of the Neatly-Clipped Trachea,” 
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The three coinages, in high-quality gold, elecirum, and billon, were thus quite clearly composed of 
a set of alloys of consistent, or virtually consistent, composition that can be traced right through the 
twelfth century. That they indeed represented three distinct denominations is indicated by the fact tliat, 
with a single and clearly ceremonial exception (that of 1092), the actual obverse and reverse designs of 
each were themselves quite distinct, thus inhibiting the plating of, say a billon coin, in order to turn it 
into a “gold” or “electrum” one. They were also uniformly hoarded separately: gold with gold, clectrum 
with electrum, and billon with billon, even where a number of reigns and designs were represented.^® 

(2) The Gold Coinage (Hyperpyron Nomisma) 

There is no doubt but that the high-quality gold coin, of traditional weight and some 20'/? carats 
fine, first issued by Alexius I in or about 1092, is to be identified with the f^perpyrm nmisma (to vdpiopa 
■OJcepjTupov) of contemporary Greek sources, and the purpurahts, perperum, or variant of Latin ones. 
Because of the concave fabric of the coin, it could also be termed a Iracky Ipiperpyron (tpaxii UTtepirupov). 
although the coincidence of terms is in fact a unique one. It is possible, even probable, that the term 
perpyron, derived from the words tucep and TtCp (i.e., “above” and “fire”), and thus necessarily implying a 
coin of high-quality or refined metal, is earlier in or^in than 1092, for it seems to appear—very rarely, 
and in several cases equivocally—in tenth- and earlier eleventh-century documents. But during the late 
eievtnih, and more particularly the twelfth century, it becomes common, and there is no doubt that it 
became regularly and distinctively attached to the gold coinage of the period.^® 

Because the hyperpyron nomisma was of the traditional weight standard of 24 keratio, and was also 
of the highest metallic purity available, it became at least formally the standard coin and denomination, 
against which all others were measured, and to which they were all related fractionally.^® 

(3) The Electrum Coinage (.Aspron Trachy Nomisma) 

The electrum coin, again of traditional weight, and of some 5.0-7.0 carats fine from 1092 through 
118.1, with the higher limit tending to be reached by earlier coins and the lower by later ones, and con¬ 
tinuing the tradition of the debased trachy of the pre-reform period which was probably assimilated to 
it, must clearly have been related to the hyperpyron in a simple fractional way. The average gold content 
of the 30 coins of Manuel mentioned above is 5.5 carats. This might suggest that the denomination was 
worth a fourth part of the hyperpyron and therefore 6 (i.e,, 24 4) keratta. But besides the 5.5 carats 

gold in each of these coins, there was also some 18.5 carats silver, and at a (hypothetical but probable) 
gold;.silver ratio of 1:12, this silver would have been approximately equivalent to 1.5 carats gold, making 
a total value of some 7.0 carats gold. This in turn might suggest that the denomination was worth a third 
of the hyperpyron and therefore 8 (24 3) keratiaP' 

In fact there is no doubt but thiU the second alternative is the correct one. The Prdam kaiPfea Lnganke 
values the aspron trachy rumisma (to voftvapa Tpaxb aoiipov) at precisely 8 keratia (or, in pre-reform 
terminology, 4 miliaresia or 96 foiles), and a set of Latin accounts dated 1199 permits the approximate 
valuation of a coin termed manuellaius at 8 karales. Now the name aspron trachy nmisma means .simply 
“white, rough or uneven nomisma,” which the electrum coin, with its heavy preponderance of silver, 
and its concave fabric, surely was. The manuellatus of 1199 was probably an electrum coin of Manuel I 
who, as it happens, issued a pat ticulaily large proportion of electrum coins. The point is confirmed by 


A^:i-n:83(l975), 330-31; idem, “Silver and Tin in the Byzantine Trachy Coinages, ca. 1160-1261JlfiY 123 (1977), 107-31. 
This is all put and parcel of Metcalf’s attempts to identify “austerity coinages"; see below, pp 64—65, 68-69, 

■*6 “Mixed' hoards, that is, containing difiereot metals and therefore denominations, do occur but are rue. They do not af¬ 
fect the basic point made here. 

4® Hendy, Coinage and Many, 34-37; C. Morrisson, ‘T< nomisma hyperpire avani la rSforme d’Alexis I*’’ Comnene," BSFN 
28(1973), 385-87. 

^Hendy, Omiaie end Manes. 17-18. 

51 It has to be said that the actual presence of some copper in the alloy causes a slight underestimation of the gold content 
when the Specific Gravity method of measurement is used. 
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the evidence of what must clearly be a coniemporacy hagiographical source equating one tiomisina with 
4 miliaresia and thus with one-third hyperpyron.52 

It is more spectacularly suggested, however, by a further Latin (Venetian) commercial document, 
dated 1167, drawn up in Alexandria but recording an agreement for a coUeganda between Domenico 
Giaccobe and Romano Mairano, and concerning a trading expedition to Almyrus and Constantinople. 
Giaccobe purchases one share in Mairano’s ship for the sum of perperi miit el albi Ires et medium against 
Mairano’s two shares worth perperi decern et octo et alhi uii. The single share Ls thus wttrih 10 Ve hyperpyra 
and the two shares 20'/5 hyperpyra, at the rate one hyperpyron: 3 trachea, with the Latin term albus 
clearly paralleling the Greek aspros.’^ It should also be noted that the clcctrum denomination is here ef¬ 
fectively being used as an independent nomisma/value, for there was no such coin as a medium albus. 

Analyses demonstrate the electrum aspron trachy to have maintained an average gold content of 
some 5.5 carats into the reign of Isaac II, and then to have been debased somewhat. Readings of 5.0, 
4.5, and 2.5 carats are recorded for Isaac, and of 3.0, 2.5 carats, and no gold at all for Alexius III. 
Literary' sources confirm Isaac’s implied responsibility for the debasement for, according to Choniates, 
that emperor, by debasing the silver coinage (to otpyuptov), struck an illegal nomisma (dSoKtpov 
vopiopa). From other instances of the same usage, it is clear that Choniates, in mentioning silver, is ac¬ 
tually referring to electrum. The precise composition of the alloy of the debased electrum coin (assum¬ 
ing it to have been consistent), and the effect, if any, of the debasement upon the denominational relation¬ 
ships between it on the one hand, and the remainder of the coinage on the other, both remain obscure 
Observation suggests that appreciable quantities of copper may have been added to the alloy. And, if the 
bisantid’oro copcluUdi Cipriacarati 4, or electrum concave coins struck by the earlier Lusignan kings of Cyprus 
from ca. 1200 onwards, were the direct descendants of the Angelan pieces, then the gold content of the 
latter may also have stood at 4.0 carats. It is possible that an attempt was made to maintain the former 
denominational relationships, but even if this was so, it is unlikely to have succeeded, except on an official 
level and in the shortest term. Independent evidence suggests that the Lusignan pieces, and therefore 
possibly their Angelan predecessors, were reckoned as being worth a sixth part of the hyperpyron. 

(4) The Billon Coinage (Aspron IVachy Nomisma) 

The billon coin, because of its base alloy, was inevitably less strictly controlled than either the gold 
or electrum with regard to its adherence to a particular standard of weight. It may, in its earliest phases, 
have approached the traditional standard of we^hl, but even by the dose of the reign of Alexius 1 had 
already slipped appreciably below it and, particularly at the end of the twelfth century, sank even further 
away from it. With this reduction in weight there went a gradual reduction in its silver content, that ele¬ 
ment that gave it the greater proportion of its value. 

Tliis combination of factors alone should sufiice to in.sure the identification of the billon denomi¬ 
nation with a coin termed aspron trachy nomisma (OOTtpov xpaxb voptojra), worth 'As hyperpyron, in a 
Greek source dated 1136; termed stammum, worth Vi20 hyperpyron, in a Latin source dated 1190; and 
again termed slaminum, wortli ■/i84 hyperpyron, in another Latin source dated 1199. The origins of the 
variant terminology seem dear. The billon, like the electrum, was a coin of whitish appearance, of con¬ 
cave fabric, and (in theory at least) of traditional weight, It could therefore be termed either asptron trachy 
nomisma or hisUtmenon nomisma. In fact, Greek sources tend to term it the former (often simply trachy), and 
I.atin ones the latter (I^atiniTcd to stammum, stamenwn, or some similar variant). Only in Greek “vulgariz¬ 
ing’' sources is the coin termed slamenon, and it is dear that if was from the language of the street and 
marketplace chat Latin usage deriv'ed.^ 

” Hendv, CmnagsmdMoTi^, 18-20; A. F Kazhdan, 'Post-hoc of Two Byzantine .Miracles,” Bjionlwn 52 (1982), 420. 

55 R.MorozzoclcllaRocca and A. Lombardo, eds.,2>ocw««a<i/coiiimOTbiwKci»wanr«(.(iT/-A’;//, I (Turin, 1940), p. 191. 

5* Francesco Baldurci Pegolotti, la Pmlica delte mercaltmi, ed. A. Evans, Medieval Academy of .America, Publication 24 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 288. Pegolotti's figure keys together the other figures of 50,000 hyperpera (Arnold of Liibeck) and 
300,000 tean/i (a cominuator of William of Tyre) given for die revenues of Cyprus: Hendy, Siudie], 173. 

55 Hendy, Coinage andMai^, 20-23, 31; idem, S/adiar, 514 note 332, 535 note 433, 588 note 159—use of the term slemenm 
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The key points in the dcprec;iation in the silver content and value of the billon trachy seem to have 
occurred during the reigns of Manuel I, Isaac II, and Alexius III. The silver content of some 6.0 7.0% 
which characterizes the two coinages of John II is presumably that which gave tlic denomination its value 
of 'As hyperpyron in 1136. Both presumably lasted somewhere into the middle of the reign of Manuel 
I, for that emperor’s first two coinages continue the same silver content at least. His second two coinages 
are characterized by a reduced silver content of some 4.5-6.0% only, and it was probably at this stage 
that the value of Vise hyperpyron, attested for 1190, came into being, although precise details are lack¬ 
ing. Hoard evidence, in which a clear distinction between his first two and his second two coinages oc¬ 
curs, nevertheless su^sts as much. Literary sources seem to confirm .Manuel’s responsibility for the de¬ 
basement, for Choniaies remarks that he put illegal silver {argyrion adokimon] into the nomisma. During 
the re^ of Isaac II, the further debasement to some 2.5-3.0% silver hashing occurred, the state may well 
have attempted to maintain the former value. At any rate, in 1190 it forbade any distinction between old 
(i.e., better quality) and new (worse quality) stamina. The attempt, if made, was doomed to failure, and 
by 1199, with a further debasement to some 2.0-3.0% silver, its value had dropped to i/i84 hyperpyron. 

(5) Clipped TradteaS’ 

It is in the context of a declining silver content and value that a curious phenomenon, the occur¬ 
rence of numbers of uniformly drastically, but neatly, clipped billon trachea in hoards is to be seen. The 
trachea concerned are of the emperors John II through Alexius III, although the hoards themselves were 
all deposited after 1195 and a number before 1204. One hoard at least, and quite possibly two, from the 
capital, consist entirely of such trachea, while the much more numerous hoards from the provinces con¬ 
tain relatively small proportions only. The conclusion must be that the trachea were clipped by the state, 
and therefore officiaOyi after 1195, and before 1204, in the capital. Precisely when, between 1195 and 
1204, the operation was carried out remains uncertain. The few months prior to 1204 have been sug¬ 
gested, but there is in fact no real reason why the several years prior to that date should not represent a 
more realistic time span: much depends upon the character of the operation, that is, whether the state 
clipped such coins as happened to come into its various hands, or whether it deliberately and widely 
sought them out. 

In either case, the reasoning behind the operation is comparatively straightforward and easy to dis¬ 
cern. Unlike the gold hyperpyron and the electrum trachy, the billon trachy was to a considerable degree 
a fiduciary coin: its face value was thus considerably enhaticed in relation to its bullion value. In 1136, 
with a face value of 'As hyperpyron, the current coin was in fact worth about '/i20 hyperpyron only: 
During the period ca. 1160 90, with a probable face value of '/i2o hyperpyron, the current coin was ac¬ 
tually worth about '/ns hyperpyron only. As the general face value of the denomination inexorably sank, 
as areflection of further debasement, reaching '/i84 hyperpyron in 1199, the situation would clearly have 
arisen where the general face value was inferior to the bullion value of such older pieces as remained in 
circulation. At an early stage in this process, the slate merely forbade any distinction between new tvnd 
old pieces, obviously hoping in this way to maintain the general face value, but later—no doubt as the 
futility of such a maneuver became evident—it took to clipping the older pieces in circulation in order 
to reduce their bullion value to, or below, the general face value. The operation will presumably have 
commenced with all surviving coins of the period 1092-ca. 1190, which will have been readily identifi¬ 
able by their larger module, by their more regular fabric, and perhaps even more overtly by their higher 
silver content. It later seems to have been extended to include the bigger and heavier coins of the period 
from ca. 1190 onwards. Hoard evidence, which su^ests the clipped coins of Alexius, John, and Manuel 
to have been returned to circulation before those of Isaac and Alexius, and the proportion of earlier coins 
affected to have been considerably higher than tliat of later ones, supports the idea of such a develop¬ 
ment. In doing so it also suggests an operation extending over a medium term, perhaps several years, 

56 See above, p. Vi, note 46. For the hoard evidence see Hendy, Coma^e nful Mmiy, 157-72. 

57 for a fuller treatment, see below, pp. 62-66. 
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rather than one extending over a short term, say over several months. The combined evidence of coin 
analyses ibr silver content and documentary sources for coin values si^gests that the operation could well 
have commenced shortly before 1200. 

Attempts to prove that the composition of these clipped trachea differs substantially from that of 
their undipped equivalents are methodologically seriously suspect, and the largely consequent attempt 
to prove that they were actually put into circulation already clipped, at the same time as their undipped 
eejuivalenis, can only be regarded as nonsensical. However, the pniblem will be dealt with in further de¬ 
tail, along with the following problem of Bulgarian imitadve trachea, below. 

'I’hc occurrence, in thirteenth-century hoards, of appreciable numbers of drastically and often very 
irregularly dipped trachea of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is merely an illustration of the confu¬ 
sion and instability of the circulating medium of the period, and can be attributed to private initiative. 
But the existence ol one type (Type W) in the Constantinopolitan Latin imitative series that is almost uni¬ 
versally so clipped, suggests that the mint—presumably for monetary reasons—may at some stage have 
effectively repeated the experiment of ca. 1200. 

(6) Bulgarian Imitative Trachea^* 

It is also perhaps at this pwint most appropriate to discuss, relatively briefly for the moment, the phe¬ 
nomenon mentioned above, the existence of a series of billon trachea closely imitative of the twelfth- 
century Byzantine one, which has been given a later twelfth-century date and a Bulgarian origin at least. 

The Bulgarian imitative series involves three major types of trachea, imitative of the fourth and last 
coinage of Manuel I, and the substantive coinages of Isaac II and Alexius III. These three types have 
been classified as Types A, B, and C respectively. The material imitated involved therefore covers the pe¬ 
riod ca. 1170-1203. The degree of imitation involved is fairly dose in general iconographical terms, but 
fails in particulars of administrative distinctions and siK'er contents. In other words, whereas original metro¬ 
politan products arc from relatively well-made dies and well struck, and r^rously conform to a certain 
set of consistent distinctions in minor details of design (the number of jewels on a collar-piece, the form 
of loros-waist, the presence of a dot-within-a-circle or a star, and so on) which are clearly administrative 
in origin, the imitative scries b from much less well-made dies, less well struck, and does not conform to 
such administrative dbiinctions. Again, whereas original metropolitan pniducts have a minimal, but 
quite regular, silver content (from 4.5-6.0% down to 2.0-3.0%), the imitative series has a vestigial silver 
content (0.5% or less) only. Finally, originals arc substantially heavier and laiger than imitations. 

In a similar fashion to the clipped trachea mentioned above, and to the Latin imitative trachea to 
be mentioned below, it b, however, in the chronological arram^ement of hoard evidence that the crucial 
charactcrbtics of the Bulgarian imitative trachea emerge. For it b quite dear that, although the original 
material involves issues of the period ca. 1170-1203, the imitations do not appear in hoards deposited 
much before 1195, and quite possibly even some years later, but that they do appear in hoards appar¬ 
ently deposited between that date and 1203. The earliest systematic evidence for the appearance of the 
imitations comes fntm a large group of Bulgarian hoards, the greater proportion of which comes from 
the region of the Thracian Plain, apparently deposited between i 195 and 1203, and the next eariiest 
from a further group of Bulgarian hoards, from the region of the Struma Valley, certainly deposited after 
1205 aticl apparently during the first or second decades of the thirteenth century. 

The late date at which the imitative series as a whole was issued is confirmed by the consideration 
of a specimen of the imitation of the last coinage of Manuel (i.c., of Type A) now in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection (la.40). The coin has been flattened and clipped but otherwise appears perfectly gen¬ 
uine of its kind. The largely retrograde reverse inscription reads: UASENAWT. Now, the latest date at 
which an original coin of Manuel could have been struck is 1180 or, assuming that Manuel’s last bsues 
were continued by Alexius II, 1183. But the inscription b one which cannot be earlier than the accession 

5* For a tuUcr treatment, see below, rj. 66 80. 
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of the first Angelan emperor, that of Isaac II in 1185. In other words, the general evidence of the hoards, 
that the imitative series is, initially at least, appreciably later than the original, is confirmed by that of the 
particular specimen. 

In strict logic, it is impossible to prove, from this alone, a Bulgarian origin for the imitative series. 
The case is nevertheless already a very strong one: the series first appears between ca. 1195 and 1203, 
and the earliest systematic evidence for its appearance is from Bulgarian hoards, largely from the region 
of the Thracian Plain. It was precisely at this stage that the region was being fou^t over by Bulgarians 
and Byzantines, very largely, but not entirely or continuously, to the disadv'antage of the latter. One thus 
has a politically and militarily confused situation, not to say something of a vacuum, at the right date and 
in the right place, providing a plausible historical context for the numismatic phenomenon. 

The su^estion of a Bulgarian origin for the imitative series is however entirely vindicated by a gen¬ 
eral comparison of the contents of Bulgarian and of approximately contemporary Greek hoards. For it 
is quite dear that, whereas in Bulgarian hoards ail three major imitative types (A, B, and C) are present 
in some quantities, in Greek and other hoards one type alone (A) is present in any quantity, the others (B 
and C) occurring in minimal quantities only. Moreover, a more detailed comparison between the con¬ 
tents of hoards from the inner Balkans (the Thracian Plain), an intermediate region (the Struma Valley), 
and the outer Balkans (Greek Macedonia and Thrace) demonstrates the representation of Types B and 
C consistently to decrease with distance from the inner Balkans. The conclusion can only be that all three 
types have an inner Balkan, and therefore a Bulgarian, origin. The decrea.sing representation of Types 
B and C should probably be seen in the context of persistent political and military distuitiances in the 
intermediate region, that of the Struma and Vardar Valleys. 

As a consequence of the complementary evidence for the alloy, and for the time and place of issue, 
of this imitative series, attempts to prove that pieces of Types A, B, and C were actually put into circu¬ 
lation at the same time as those of the types they imitate, or alternatively formed the eariiest issues of the 
Latin imitative series, can only be regarded as quite as nonsensical as that similarly effected with regard 
to c lipped trachea. Nevertheless, and again, the problem will be dealt with in further detail, along with 
the preceding problem of clipped trachea, below. 

(7) The Copper Coinage (Tetarteron Noummion/Nomisma) 

With the coin^ reform of 1092, the copper follis, recognizably the descendant of the denomination 
first issued by Anastasius I, although subjected to radical changes in design by I'hcophilus and John 1, 
ceased to be struck. Subsequently, its place was taken by small, roughly dipped coins, apparently first 
composed of lead, and then of billon and copper. In their fabric, and their approximate weight, these 
clearly resembled the pre-reform tctartcra, and it is quite clear that they continued to be so called. The 
connection is formally established by a Latin source referring to the First Crusade in 1097 and written 
not lor^ after. The source records that Emperor Alexius I ordered some of his gold, silver, and (ceremo¬ 
nial) robes to be given to the leaders of the crusade, and some of his copper coins, called taxUmms (<& mm- 
mis suis ameii quoi vacant larlawnei), to the foot soldiers of the same. It is confirmed by a Greek text dated 
1136 providing for the payment of alms on feast days in tetart^a noummia (8ia voup|iicov q TETOpTiipmv), 
and specifying the payment, on the feasts of the Presentation and Transfiguration, of sums of 309 and 
920 letariim nomismala. Comparison domonstrates that the scale of these latter payments at least is ap¬ 
propriate only if coins of very low value are involved. ^9 

The precise denominational relationship between the copper tetarteron (to leave the billon version 
aside for the moment) and the remainder of the coinage system remains uncertain. The fact that the fol¬ 
lis ceased to be struck in 1092 in any recc^izable form, and that its place was taken, and its name was 
replaced, by the klorteron (actual copper coins of the period are rarely leTmtdfitks), suggests that the two 

59Hendy, Coinaie and Monc,, 23-2+, 28-29. Lead, idem, StwHa. 515 and notes 334, 335. Billon: D. M. Metcalf. “The 
Tetarteron in the Twelflh Centuiy,” XCm 86 (1978), 574-75. For further, and methodologically more reliablr figiiret, see below, 
p. 49 and Table 1. 
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were not of the same value. Nevertheless, the tetarteron to some degree continued the tradition of the 
foUis of the pre-reform period and, given that it would have been convenient, il' not necessary, for the 
two systems to have coexisted for some time, they must surely have borne some comparatively simple 
fractional relationship to each ocher. The difficulty is finding sufficient evidence to permit the deduction 
of that relationship, for not only was the tetarteron composed entirely of base metal, standing at the low¬ 
est section of the spread of denominations and therefore tending not to be used in the kind of transac¬ 
tions that much of the surviving evidence most commonly deals with, but it also formed an appreciable 
or dominant element in the circularing medium of quite limited areas of the empire only. 

Tlie evidence is in fact suggestive, but not conclusive It is clearly probable that the tetarteron, if not 
of the same value as the follis, would have been of a lower one. This implies that probably it would have 
been worth at most onc-hatf follis, or 'Ate hyperpyron. This value does not obviously tie in with any of 
the remaining evidence. The next possible value downward would have been one-third follis, or '/sm 
hyperpyron. And here several tantalizing coincidences and near-coincidences do occur. At this value, the 
tetarteron would also have been worth '/288 (“ '/864 -r 3) clectrum trachy. In other words, it would have 
stood in a follis relationship to ihe coin in the post-reform system which appears to have been utilized as 
the basis for the calculation of taxation, and to have assimilated the debased nomisma of the pre-reform 
period. This might itself be considered as supporting the plausible view that the debasement of the 
nomisma had entailed a fairly strictly proportional depreciation in the subsidiary coinage of (actual as 
opposed to notional) miliaresia and foUes.^® 

Now, the full form of the monetary payments stipulated in the Greek document of 1136 (the 
Pantokrator Typikon) mentioned above is as follows. On the feast of the Transfiguration, one trachy 
nomisma (sc. billon) to each of the fifty patients in the monastery hospital, and fifty trachea (sc. billon) 
and 920 tetartera (sc. copper) to the doctors and the other servants of the hospital. On the feast of the 
Presentation, 309 tetartera nomismata (sc. copper) to the doctors and servants. The question arises as to 
whether, in a manner that is not uncommon, the sums of 50 trachea do not represent the equivalent of 
the 920 tetartera. Doctors and servants would thus have been paid half in trachea, htdf in tetartera. Nots 
if 48 trachea equal 864 tetartera (both equaling one hyperpyron), then 50 trachea equal 900 tetartera. The 
equation, if it is one, is therefore not precise. What suggests that it may nevertheless be an approximate 
one b the other piayinent of 309 tetartera, which ha.s the appearance of being a third, or rather an approxi¬ 
mate third, of that of 920. Now, one-third of 50 trachea b 16Vs trachea, which at the same rate as used 
above would equal 300 tetartera. The equation is still therefore not a preebe one. The problem is not at 
the moment ojjen to a satbfactory solution, but die relationship suggested is in itself an entirely plausi¬ 
ble one, and the element of apparently inconsbtent approximation that is apjjarent may be due to the ex- 
btence and operation of some technical lactor, the existence and nature of which is no longer evident.®' 

The phenomenon b, for example, peculiarly .similar to that obtauiuig in the case of the Bachkovn 
monastery and the Gornoslav Hoard, where instead of the 24 gold hisiamena {= hyperpyra) theoreti¬ 
cally stipulated in its ‘I'ypikon for putting by Ibr a distribution of monastic aims, 25 hypcrp)yra were 
actually put by. The additional piece has been explained as the cost of changing down the hyperpyra 
into a smaller and more convenient denomination. Now, it is noticeable that 51 (not 50) trachea = 918 
(not 920) tetartera, and that 17 (not lOVa) trachea = 306 (not 309) tetartera. In this case, what may 
be happening b that a slight excess sufficient to pay any costs of changing up the tetartera into a 
higher denomination (for example, the billon trachy or even the billon tetarteron) were being included 
in the estimates, and therefore that actual payments were being made in that denomination—or indeed 
denominations.®^ 

^See above, pp. 10-11,38-40. 

®' P Gautier, "Le typikon du Christ Sauveur Pantocrator,” 32 (1974), 105(50 trachea and 920 tetartera), 105, 107 (309 
tetartera). See also pp. 39, 41,91 for furilrer payineots in letailera. 

M. F. Handy, "The Gornoslav Hoard, the F.mperor Frederick I, and Ihe Monastery of Bachkovo,” in C.N.L. Brooke, 
J, G. Bollard, B.H.I.H. Stewart, and T R- Volk, eds.. Studies in Jdamana&c Method: Essies Presented to PhiUp Giimon (Cambridge. 
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As has already been observed, products ot the Constantinopolitan mint consist of a low-grade bil¬ 
lon (about 3% or less silver), while those of otiicr mints (including Thessalonica) consist essentially of 
copper alone. In addition, it is quite clear that the metropolitan series was issued on a small scale, while 
the regional series was issued on an overwhelmingly latter one. It has therefore been suggested that the 
metropolitan series in fact forms a ceremonial coin^ only, somewhat along the lines of English maundy 
money. This suggestion, ignoring as it does documentary evidence for the use of tetartera in normal 
Constantinopolitan or submetropoliian commercial transactions, the admittedly restrained but not in¬ 
frequent appearance of metropolitan tetartera on Constantinopolitan archaeological sites, and the way 
in which metropolitan tetartera share with other metropolitan denominations the oiganizational phases 
and marks of the Conswntinopolitan mint, is quite unacceptable.®^ 

The silver content of metropolitan tetartera occurs as in the following tabic, and as measured by 
atomic absoqnioii specirophoiometry, checked selectively by electron beam micniprobe. 


Table 1 

The Silver Conte.nt of METROPOLtTAN Tetartera 


Emperor 

Coinage 

Catalogue No. 

%Ag 

Alexius I 

Second 

33.11 

3.84 

Alexius I 

Second 

33.13 

2.31 

Alexius I 

TypeD 

35.8 

3.08 

Alexius I 

Type D 

35.9 

3.55 

John II 

Type A 

12a.9 

3.87 

John II 

T)peA 

12a.l4 

4.65 

John II 

Type A 

12b.7 

2.09 

Manuel I 

TypeB 

15.21 

1.05 

Manuel I 

TypeB 

15.32 

2.93 

Manuel I 

TypeC 

16.10 

2.33 

Manuel 1 

Type D 

17a.l2 

4.13 

Manuel 1 

TypeD 

17a.l3 

2.33 

Isaac 11 

Substantive 

4b.6 

1.25 

Isaac 11 

Substantive 

4b.7 

1.37 


The methodology utilized is more reliable than the previously used X-ray fluorescence, and the 
readings are fairly consistently somewhat lower than those obtained by that method. The results su^st 
llie operation of a downward drill over the course of the period 1092-1195, but not that of a formally 
stepped downward progression as in the case of the billon trachy over the same period.®* 

It is nevertheless possible, even probable, that the metropolitan billon coins were tarifled dilferendy 
from the regional copper ones. It has been tentatively suggested elsesriiere that the metropolitan coins 
were tariffed at '/sss hyperpyron, preserving the iradirional follis relationship to the standard coin. In 
some way, therefore, they would have been both tetartera and foUes, thus quite possibly accounting 
for the occasional appearance of the latter name in contemporary metropolitan-based texts. The fact 


198!^), 179-91 (= Hendy, Etonorr^, art no XI). Cf. also the comparable shuaiion in the Theotokos Keeharitomcnc Typikon (ca. 
1110) where payments arc frequently quoted in trachea but paid in noummia: P Gautier, ‘'Le typikon dc la Theotokos 
KicharilOmene," REB^Z (1985), 5-165 and esp. 164, sv trokJ^. See now also the much earlier Vcniania Hoards, below, p. 93. 

®5Hendy, 515 and notes 334, 335. See now also M. F Hend^ "The Coins," in R. M. Hamson, ed., iwMtoftMS ar 
Scuaiham in htenbuly I, Tht Excacatwni, Stntclurts, AtchiteiUtal Decoration, SmaU Findi, Coins, Bones, and Motkiscs (Princeton, 198$), 
356-61. 

E. Farrell, R. Newman, andj. Merkel, "The Analysis of Twenty-Eight Medieval Byzantine Silver-Copper Coins from the 
Dumbarton Oab Collection” (unpublished report by staff of the Center for Conservation and Technical Studies, Fogg Art 
Museum, and of the Center for Arehaeolc^cal Research and Development, Peabody .Museum, 1985). A copy of this report is 
on file in the office of the Byaantinc Collection at Dumbarton Oaks. For the trachy, see above, p 42, note 46, and below, p. 65. 
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that, as the value of the billon trachy sank to '/i84 hypcrpiyron, and possibly beyond, under Alexius III, 
so the issue of metropolitan billon tetartera seems effectively to have ceased, may alst> be taken as mod¬ 
est circumstantial evidence in support of such a tariffing: the value of the trachy ['/m hyp.) had ap¬ 
proached too near to that of the tetarteron (>/288 hyp.), thus rendering the issue of the latter undesirable 
or uneconomic.®^ 

The only other evidence for the value of the tetarteron (or more particularly of the trachy : 
tetarteron relationship) emerges from a passage in Nicetas Choniates intended to illustrate the miseriv 
and gluttonous behavior of the megas logatmlis John Poutzes. One evening, returning from business at 
the palace of Blarhernae, he spotted some wayside vendors selling some kind of pickled vegetables, 
and—despite the approach of his own dinner—took a fancy to some, grabbing a dishful and devouring 
them: he then took a copper coin [jtato chalkeoii) from his purse, handed it to one of his attendants with 
orders for it to be changed down (i.e., analysai) into four bits {oboloi sc. folles), for two to be handed over 
to the vendor, and for the remainder to be returned to him at once.®^ 

A number of interesting points arise from this reported incident, which nevertheless must represent 
hearsay (it can only have occurred before his birth), and is of course written in Nicetas' own inimitable 
version of classicizing langu^e. In the first place it looks as if, in order to make a purchase, it was nec¬ 
essary to tender the exact price, for otherwise it should not have been necessary to make the process of 
changing down a separate act: the vendor would have performed the service herself In the second it is 
interesting that John, who had himself acted in a vulgar manner, nevertheless had attendants whom he 
could quite naturally order to make the actual exchange and purchase—but this is presumably intended 
to contrast his low manners with his high pretensions. In the third, of course, the passage purports to 
quote an exact relation of 1:4 between two base metal denominations that can only be the billon trachy 
(to term it copper b not at all unparalleled) and a tetarteron (with the implication that—through a com¬ 
mon false derivation—it could also be termed a follis). The inevitable questions are: which tetarteron was 
it, and was the relation a real one? 

The answer to the first b that, if there b any veracity at all in the passage—that is, that it represents 
more than a simple ben iwvato story—then the tetarteron involved must have been the metropolitan 
billon one, for if it had been the regional copper, then the billon should have been tariffed ever h^her. 
And in any case, it is difficult to believe that the copper tetarteron could have been tariffed as high as 
one-quarter trachy or 1/192 hyperpyron. The answer to the second has to be in the negative—at least as 
representing a real relation in ± 1140—for it makes no sense at all in the light of any of the preceding 
discussion. Nevertheless, there is at least a possibility' that the relation 1 ;4 represented a later situation, 
for as the silver content of the trachy slipped during the second half of the century, so the denomination 
may well have moved down from being the equivalent of six metropolitan tetartera to being that of four 
only. But preebely how, and when, remains entirely obscure.®’ 

And finally, two further points of interest emerge. If the material in the Fantokrator Typikori 
has been anywhere near correctly interpreted, then the implication is that the payments represented 
there were being made in, or were at least being reckoned in, the regional tetarteron. This does, on the 
face of it, seem odd, but it should be remembered that the denomination was not uncommon in 
Constantinople—as proven bv its quite frequent occurrence on archaeological sites—and that it was 
from regional estates, notably in the southern Balkans where the denomination predominated, that the 
monastery drew the bulk of its revenues. And if the relations 1 gold hyperpyron = 238 metropolitan 
tetartera, but 1 electrum trachy = 288 regional tetartera, have any validity, then the hyperpyron was in 
some real sense being counted as a ihree-nombraa piece—which b not in itself an at all improbable phe¬ 
nomenon. The fact that foUcs appear along with tetartera in two separate mid-lwclftli-ccnlury lexis, the 
Fantokrator Typikon and the Ptochoprodromic poems, might be taken as suggesting that the former was 

6® Hcndy, Studks, 515 now 335, 519 notes 353. 354. 

NicPia' Chraiiates, HbUne, ed. van Dieten, I, p. 57 

Trachy: above, p. 45. 
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identical with the metropolitan billon letarteron, and the latter with the Thessalonican copper one. Some 
such terminological distinction would surely have been necessary in areas where both were in circula¬ 
tion, such as the metropolis.^ 

The coinage system as established by Alexius I and as altered during the course of the twellih cen¬ 
tury would thus seem to have been as in the following table. 


Table 2 

THtt Coinage SYsn-tM of Ai.f.xius I a.md His Successors 


El. Bill. Bill./Ti 

Aspron (Notional) (Notional) Aspron (Nodonal) Tertarteron 

Hyperpyron Trachy (Miliarcsion) {Keratim) Trachy (FoUis) Nouramion 


Half-Telarleron 


24 


2 


288 288 864 1,728 

96 96 288 576 

24 24 72 144 

12 12 36 72 

6 S 18 36 

I 13 6 

1 2 


El. .'tspron Trachy; 1185/95, debased; subsequently worth Vfchyp. (?) 
Bill. Aspron Trachy: 1190, '/ISO hyp.; 1199 VlS4hyp. 


D. Values and Denominations between 1204 and 1261 


(1) Alloys Represented 

In contrast to the situation obtaining with regard to the coinage of the twelfth century, little work 
has been carried out on the metallic composition of the coinage of the thirteenth, and the small amount 
of contemporary or near contemporary evidence surviving is of no gi'eat detail and is in any case of 
unofficial (if nevertheless informed) origins. The position is complicated by the political fragmentation 
of the time, which means that the various coinage.s were each on a small scale and are now almost all 
rare, thus inhibiting destructive analysis, and that even if a particular composition is establbhed for the 
coinage of one political unit, there is no telling how, and to what degree, that composition might hold 
good for the coinage of another. 

According to the fourteenth-century chronicler George Pachymeres, (he refined gold of the 
nomisma amounted to two-thirds ol' its total weight under Emperor John 111 and for some time subse¬ 
quently. Its gold content thus stood at 16 carats fine, representing a drop of 4'/2 carats from the official 
Gomnenian standard. According to the more or less contemporary Florentine merchant Francesco 
Balducci Pegolotti, perperi (i.e., hyperpyra) that, from the details of their description, must be those of 
emperors John III, Theodore II, and Michael VIII before the recovery of Constantinople (i.e., of the 
period ca. 1221 -61) contained between 16'/? and 16’A carats fine gold, and, moreover, when certain 
varieties were mixed together they made good tori gold which Pegolotti describes as being of 16Vs carats 
fine. According to yet another fourteenth-century source, perpeti boctazod (i.e., of John Ill) were of 17 
carats fine.®® 

®®h)llis; Gautier, “Le typikon du Pamocrator,” 91 (40; 250; 3 Iblles), 103 (12 fblles); H. Eideneier, ed., Ptochojmdninm: 
Emju/amg, kritischf Atisgabt, limtic/u UbrrsOiuag, Giiijor, Neograeca Medii Aevi 5 (Cologne, 1991), 144,169; Choniales, above. Ear 
tetartera (MrtCTa) in Plorhoprndromns; op. cit., pp. 125, 126, 144, 146 note, 164. It is not impossible, but it is unlikely, that folles 
of the traditional type were still around in sufflrietii quantities mid-century to form an appreciable element in the circulating 
medium, and so to be mentioned in tliis fashion. It is also possible that the folles of these texts simply represented a notional 
value-were, in other words, a denomination of account. But this seems even less likely. 

See below, 475-76. 
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The documentary evidence is confirmed in a general way by that of modern analyses. 
Determination of the specific gravities of a number of hyperpyra of John III, Theodore II, and Michael 
VIII, from widely difierent sources, shows their gold content to fluctuate within a relatively narrow band 
between IS'/s and 18‘/4 carats fine. This is on the assumption that the aUoy Involved is a binary one 
{effectively gold and silver), whereas both visual evidence and that of other contemporary sources sug¬ 
gest it to have been a tertiary one (that is, containing appreciable amounts of copper as well). Tlie actual 
gold content will thus have been toward the upper end of the range, owing to the depressant effect of the 
lower specific gravity of the copper in the relevant calculations. At any rate, contemporary sources and 
modern analyses vary within acceptable limits only, and a gold content of somewhat in excess of 16 
carats seems to be the correct one.^® 

Other than this, the determination of the specific gravity of what is quite dearly intended to be a 
hyperpyron, of the Bu^arian tsar Ivan II, shows its gold content to have been 18 carats fine. The same 
reservations apply to this determination as to the earlier ones, but it seems quite probable that Ivan II 
was attempting the same gold content as that employed by his contemporary John 111.'' 

Although no serbus systematic work has been carried out in the elecirum and billon coinages of 
any of the successor states, visual examination of a considerable number of specimens demonstrates 
both Nicacan and I’hessalonican clcctrum trachea to have been, Ibr the main part at least, heavily de¬ 
based. The first main electrum coinage of Theodore I may well contain some gold (possibly about 4 
carats), but his main second coinage seems composed entirely of silver. The elecirum coinages of John 
III, Theodore II, and Michael VIII seem in addition appreciably debased with copper. The electrum 
coinages of the Thessalonican rulers also seem composed of a silver/copper alloy. 

Some of the billon trachea of the first coinage of Theodore I visibly contain some silver, but al¬ 
though thb is no doubt theoretically true of the whole coinage, the amount is probably in most cases 
vestigial only. The same holds good for most, perliaps all, other contemporary billon trachea, of what¬ 
ever successor state.'s 


(2) Denominations 

The denominational structure of the coinages of most of the successor states followed quite closelv 
that of the coinage of the undivided empire, although by no means every denomination was issued by 
each state. The denominations that were issued by the succes.sor states, according to the present state of 
knowledge at least, maybe represented in a preliminary and convenient fashion in Table 3. 

Table 3 

Denominations in the liiiRTEENni Century 

El. Bill. !£. 

AI Aspron Aspron JE. Half- 

State Hyperpyron Trachy Trachy Teiarleron Tetarceron 

Nicaea x x x x (?) 

Epirus I — X X — — 

Thess. 

(CpI.) 

(Thess.) 

Bulgaria 

Rhodes — — — x 



See below PP' 476-77. 

'' See below, p. 64! (1). 

72 See below, pp. 453, 473, 545. 

'2 Based on personal observation, mainly Involving Bulgarian hoards. 
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It may be seen from this table that the most popular denomination, struck by all the successor states 
with the negligible exception of Rhodes, was the billon trachy. Next was the clearum trachy, which is 
nevertheless not known to have been issued either by the I-atin empire or by Bulgaria. Next was the cop¬ 
per tetarteron, struck by Nicaea more, it may be suspected, for the sake of symmetry and completeness, 
than for serious use; by Thcssalonica, where it had long been a common, indeed probably the basic, de- 
nominatinn; and perhaps by Rhodes, if that is what the thin, light, flat copper coins of that “state” were 
intended to be. The hyperpyron was issued by Nicaea in some quantity; and by Bulgaria in an apparently 
cx^ous quantity as the whole issue sun-ives in a unique specimen. It may also, however, have been is¬ 
sued by cheljitin empire, if Pegoloili's mention petpeti Uitini YS, to be interpreted in that way and trusted, 
but in any case their description suggests them to have been merely copies of those of the Nicaean em¬ 
pire. The half-tetartcron was issued by both Latin Constantinople and by Latin and Byzantine-recovered 
Thessaloiiica, although apparently on a small .scale relative to the billon trachy, and in the last case pos¬ 
sibly virtually by the Ducae alone, as none of either John III or Theodore II are yet known, although a 
single specimen is known for Michael VIII. 

(3) Latin Imitative Trachea 

Like the clipped trachea, and the Bulgarian imitative trachea, mentioned above, it is above all in the 
chronological arrangement of hoard evidence that the cxbtence of a scctind, largely imitative, scries of 
trachea, to which there are conclusive reasons for attributing a Latin origin, emei^es. 

There arc four pieces of documentary evidence for the existence of a I.atin coinage. Choniates, 
writing of certain statues and other works standing in the hippodrome in 1204, remarks that the 
Crusaders struck them into nomismata, large things thus being turned into small, and things of great 
value into small change (Aermait)—obviously implying the issue of a base-metal coinage. The Veneto- 
Byzartine Treaty of 1219 contains a clause agreeing that neither the Byzantine (i.e., Nicaean) empire 
nor the Venetian colony in Romania should copy the hyperpyra, manouelata, or histamcna of the other 
—clearly implying that this had already happened, and that it had involved, or was likely to involve, the 
gold, electrum, or billon coinages. As previously mentioned, ^golotti mentions perpen ladni, clearly im¬ 
plying the existence of a gold coinage, but the description of its metal content and its design implies that 
it copied the hyperpyron of John III, in defiance of the treaty of 1219.^^ 

The series involved, according to the present slate of knowledge, consists of billon tradiea and cop¬ 
per half-tetartera, and is to be divided into three main groups of material, two involving variations in 
mint, and the third perhaps involving that but certainly also variations in chronology and module. 

The first group consbLs mainly of trachea, of which there exi.si some twenty types (Tyjxts A-T), to 
which several more (Types U-Y) should now be added, with the high probability of there being dis¬ 
covered and added yet others in the future. These are all issues of the mint of Constantinople and are 
therefore datable to the period 1204-61. The second consists of trachea and half-tetartera, including 
three types (Types A-C) of the former, and three (Types A-C) of the latter. These are mainly at least 
issues of the mint of Thcssalonica and are therefore datable to the period 1204—24. The third group 
consists entirely of trachea, and includes seven types fLypes A- G). These types reproduce the designs 
of the first three types (A-C) of the Consianiinopoliian group, the three types (A-C) of the Thes- 
salonican group, and the first (Nicaean) coinage of Theodore 1. They are, however, distinguishable from 
them by their much smaller module, by certain minor details of design, and by their chronological oc¬ 
currence in hoards.’® 


Rr all these, see at the appropriate points in the Catalogue below. 

See below, pp. 661-62. 

See below, pp. 664-67 (Ccnstannnople); 668-69 (Thessalonica); 579-82, 670-72 (small module). Of the three types of 
Thcssalonicati half-tctaitcra, otic (Type C: 29.1, 2) should now probably be attributed rather to Gonsiaminoplc, sec below, pp. 
664-65. 
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The series as a whole is imitative in that the designs of the issues involved resemble, to a greater or 
lesser degree, those of issues of the tweifth-centur)' emperors, and even bear their naittes—Alexius,John, 
and Manuel being noticeably popular, especially the last. The earlier types of the series, while quite 
closely resembling twelfth-century ones, nevertheless frequently have some small but quite easily recog¬ 
nizable differences in their designs wliich were presumably deliberate, serving to distinguish them from 
their originals. The later types of the series in any case tend to resemble twelfth-century ones less closely, 
and in several instances their designs represent quite novel departures.’^ 

Issues of the Latin Imitaiivc senes, in a fashion somewhat similar to tlsose of the Bulgarian imitative 
series, and even where copying twelfth-century ones quite closely, fail to adhere to their characteristic and 
consistent distinctions in minor details in design, are in all but exceptional cases from less well-made dies, 
and are less well-struck, the imperial name frequently being blundered or (probably deliberately) miss¬ 
ing, and ha\e a vestigial sUver content (0.5% or less) only'S 

As mentioned above, it is where the hoard evidence is arranged in a chronolc^cal sequence that 
tlie anomalous position of the imitative series under discussion emei^cs in a unifoim and conclusive way. 
It is clear that, whereas hoards buried prior to 1195 and even to 1203 (that is, containing coins up to, and 
including, Isaac II and /Mexius 111 respectively) do not contain coins of the series, those buried subse¬ 
quent to 1205 (that is, containing coins of Theodore I and other rulers of known jiost-conquest dates) 
consistently do contain them. .Although the largest single element in the hoard evidence is Bulgarian in 
origin, the remainder derives from virtually every other region of the former empire, and the total insolves 
weQ over fifty hoards conuiining many thousands of coins. The arrangement is cdso confirmed by a scries 
of overstrikes. The chronological basis of the case for a Latin attribution for the series, that its earliest types 
were issued after 1204, and indeed shordy before or shortly after 1205, is therefore incontrovertible. 

The political basis for a Latin aiti ibulion for the series rests upon the fact that die Latins arc known 
to have issued coinage, and that since, according to Choniates, it was struck from statuary and so on 
which had been melted down, it certainly involved at least a base-metal coinage—in other words, either 
a billon irachy, a copper cctartcmn, or both. Again, according to the terms of the Veneto-Byzatitine 
Treaty the implication is that it was the Latins who had been copying Theodore’s coinage rather than 
vice versa, but that in any case the coinage involved an imitative element. Pegolotti’s mention of perpm 
latim, and die strong implicadon diat they were copies of John Ill’s coinage, confirm the point.®® 

With hindsight, the three main groups of the imitative series under discussion also conform, in their 
most general characteristics, to what might have been expected. From the mint of Constantinople under 
a regime that lasted some sbety years, at first representing a major territorial unit including much of the 
territory that had belonged to the undivided empire, but quite soon representing hide more than the city 
itself together with the surrounding territory, one might have expected a relatively laige number of types 
but with a rapid diminution in quantity. What one now has is twenty-five types of tracliy of which the 
first alone (Type A) is really quite common, and of which all but a very few (Types B and C, and perhaps 
O and P) are rare or very rare. From the mint of J'hcssalonica, under a regime that lasted some twenty 
years only; again speedily diminishing in territorial extent, one might have expected much fewer types, 
and again a diminution in quantity. What one has is three types of trachy and three of half-tetartera, 
of which the former become progressively less well represented in hoards even from quite near Thessa- 
lonica. From a regime that seems to have been copying Theodore’s earlier coinage, one might have ex¬ 
pected to find examples. Type G of the smaU-module group is indeed a copy uf his earliest, and com¬ 
monest, issue. 

An attempt to prove that most or all of the Constantinopolitan lai^c-module Types D-Y arc in fact 
issues of the second Bulgarian empire, based as it is on a mixture of deplorable historical and numis- 

” See below; pp. 60-61, 665. 

Sec beiovi; p. 60 atid now 4. 

”See beloM; pp. 80,89-90. 

See below; pp. 661 -62. 
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made arguments, and the discounting of significant metropolitan site finds, can only be regarded as non¬ 
sensical- The parallel attempt to prove that the Constantinopolitan series has to be fitted into a bracket 
ending in ca. 1240 sliould equally be regarded witli the deepest suspicion. Nevertheless, and yet again, 
the problem will be dealt with in further detail, along with the preceding problems of dipped trachea 
and Bulgarian imitative trachea, below, 

The nature and origin cif the small-module group remain uncertain, although a suggestion a-s to 
both will be made belowt It seems dear that the types of the large-module group which are reproduced 
in small-module types are also somewhat earlier than their small counterparts. This cmeiges from a study 
of two patterns of hoards from the Struma Valley. A relatively early pattern, in which coins of the first 
(Nicaean) coinage of Theodore I appear in consistent but minimal quantities, includes a relatively high 
proportion of large-module coins of Constantinopolitan Type A together with a correspondingly low 
proportion of coins of small-module Type A, its counterpart. On the other hand, although it includes 
numbers of large-module coins of Thessalonican Types A and B, it does not include coins of small-mod¬ 
ule types D and E, their counterparts. Equally, the large-module coins of Theodore arc not accompa¬ 
nied by coins of small-modulc Type G, their counterparts. lit total contrast, a relatively late pattern of 
hoards in which coins of the emperors of Thessalonica and Nicaea tend to appear, include a few large- 
module coins of Constantinopolitan Types A C, as well as the later types, I'hessaionican Types A--C, 
and the first (Nicacan) coinage of Theodore I, but also an overwhelming mass of small-module Types 
A-G, their counterparts. The comparatively late date of the small-module group as a whole is confirmed 
by the existence of asimilarone among the coinage of JohnDucas of Thessalonica (emp. 1237- 42, desp. 
1242-44). 

The somewhat later nature of the small-module group tends to render suspect any suggestion that 
they were intended simply as fractional pieces of their larger counterparts, and this seems confirmed by 
the fact that in many later hoards, coins of the large-module groups are systematically and roughly 
clipped down to the approximate size and weight of coins of the small-module group. This would have 
been unnecessary had the two modules borne a simple uniedfaction relationship. Rather, a difference not 
only in chronology, but al.so in weight standards and value, and possibly in mini, is to be suspected.®' 

E. Monetary Terms and Coin Names 1081 -1261 

The relative complexity of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century coinage systems had the same effect as de¬ 
basement in the eleventh century: it encouraged the evolution of a whole series of coin names. The bal¬ 
ance of the literary and documentary evidence is nevertheless very different: it is, in other words, very 
largely of straightforward Byzantine origin and in Greek, and although a certain number of Latin 
sources and documents do exist and include relevant evidence, many of the latter at least are metropoli¬ 
tan-based or refer to the metropolis. The Iwlance had previously been overwhelmingly in favor of evi¬ 
dence of Italian origin, sometimes in Greek, more often in Latin. The treatment of the subject in this 
section is somewhat curtailed simply because it has already been given quite extensive coverage in my 
Coinage and Money (DOS 12).®® 


Somisma (to voniono) 

Prior to the coinage reform of 1092, the term nomima could be and was applied to either the hkia- 
menon (to vop. ieridpevov) or standard gold coin, or to the tetarteron (to vop. tetapTHpov) or light-weight 
gold coin. Subsequent to that reform it could be and was appEcd to the kyperpyton (to v6p- uicepTtupov) 
orstandard and high-quality gold coin, to the two denominations of aspnn (rac^(T6 vop.tpaj'uaoitpov), 
that is, the electrum and billon, and even by extension to the tetarteron in its changed form, although 

8' See below, pp. 579-82, 670-72. 

87 Hendy, Comoie and Mon^, 26-38,225-26. 
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here the older term wmisma (vdniotux), more appropriate to its former precious-mctal status, tends to 
give way before nuummbn {vooppiov), more appropriate to its new copper form.®* 

In formal and legal documents, the term nomisma, whichever denomination it was applied to, both 
before and after the reform, but particularly the latter, was frequently qualified in Greek texts by such de- 
sciipiions as: “old” (naActiov); “new” (Kaivoupyiov); “equal to an hexa^n" (e^dytov); “well-struck” 
(Siaxdpaypa); “the most valued of the day/aU” (xaTot tfiv fipEpav tipotiptopevov / jtpotiptbpevov 
TtdvTOv; “of the most valued coining” (thi; icpotiptopcvTi^ “the most esteemed” (npo- 

tipTitaiov); and so on. The equivalent descriptions in I.atin texts were: “of good gold weighing as of old 
{auri boni vetuspesam]', “of good gold weighing as new” (auri boni novaspesans)', “of gold correctly weighed, ac¬ 
cording to the established standards of Constantinople” {am beneponderata ad recUispensas de Conslaniinopoli}^, 

Much has been made of such descriptions, which are made to imply the existence of old and new 
weight standards, old and new levels of metal content, and so on. In fact, many are purely formulaic, and 
arc intended to insure merely that the coins involved in transactions should be genuine and of good 
weight and purity. “Old” and “new,” for example, effectively may mean the same thing; that on the one 
hand coins should weigh as they always had done(i.e., be “old”), and that on the other they should weigh 
as fresh from the mint (i.c., be “new”). The occasional occurrence of tlic compound form paUokenur^us 
(naXaioKavvoupyiov: “old and new”) implies as much, and so does the appearance of a similar usage in 
more or less contemporary Islamic documentation.®-^ 

Nevertheless, it is quite possible, even probable, that certain of the more elaborate of the descrip¬ 
tions imply the existence and operations of a geographically widespread custom that can also be traced 
back into the late Roman period at least, and forward into late medieval and modern times; the practice 
of granting new, fresh, and therefore full-weight coins, a slight premium over similar but old, worn, and 
therefore light-weight coins. 

Whichever solution is adopted, and as already mentioned probably both are to be, it is clear that many 
or indeed most of these descriptions are of a customary nature and that only in exceptional circum¬ 
stances do they actually imply the existence of variant weight standards or metal contents. An excellent 
example of one of these exceptions is the attempt on the p>art of the state, in 1190, to forbid any distinc¬ 
tion between new and old stamina (i.e., biDon trachea)—implying that new stamina, of lower silver content, 
were being distinguished and dLscriminaied against, in favor of old stamina, of higher silver content.®^ 
The term rwmisma in iu several applications is also quite frequendy accompanied by the description 
traefy {tpaxti)- In the late tenth and early eleventh centuries, the description hobtrachon (oA^paxov) had 
l>cen used to describe the cunditionof both the standard (histamcna) and light-weight (tetartera) nomismata. 
Literally it means “entirely rough” (bXog + ipa^ug) in the sense of being uneven or rough to the touch. 
In the late eleventh century, the description trachy appears, its use being confined to the coins of standard 
weight—it is, in other words, never used of coins of l^ht weight. It seems clear that it refers not to the 
contition of a coin, but to its fabric: “rough” in the sense of being uneven or concave, as opposed to even or 
flat. It is thus simply the Greek method of describing a coin of concave fabric, and after the coinage re¬ 
form of 1092 could be, and was, applied to iiotiiismata of several denominations (gold, electrum, billon).®® 

®* For the 11 th-cenrury situation sec Grierson, Z)C)C, HI.2, pp. 44- 62. For the 12th-eentury one sec Hcndy, artdMoney^ 

28-31,34-37. 

Hendy, Coina^ and Money, 35-38. Cf. I. B. Robheri, “The Wneiian Money Market, 1130 to 1229," Sadi Hn/iiani 13 
(1971), 13, 76 80. 

refs, in Hendy, 5£aaio, 367 and note 222. Old/new: S. D. Goktin, A AdedoarantanSede^ the Jewish Cmmenitus 
tp OuArab Hnrtd tsf/bttrtsywJ m thi DocsMmts oj the Cairn G/mia, I, heanamu honndahoit (Berkeley- Lob Angeles, 1967), 236—37. CT. the 
use by Irene Ducaena (oa. 1110) of the term namiimala palaias poiolelos, probably referring to new hypeipyrabut of old quality; 
P Gautier, ‘Te typikon de la ThSotokos Kdrliariidmene,'’ /i£8 43 (1985), 68. This would contrast with (real) Mikhalhui (of 
Michael Vll), in 1108; C. Morrisson, “LeMitAeetowet les nomsde monnaies a lafin du XH si^e," TM 3 (1968), 373- 

Hendy Studies, 355-68. 

®7 See above, pp. 42, 45; Hendy Coinagi md Mm^, 21-22, 158-62. 

Grierson, DOC, III.l, p. 55; Hcndy, Catnap and Money, 29-31. 
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Hagioge^aton (to von. aTiOYecopyoiTOv) 

All electruin trachy of John II reprcsentiiigjohn and St. George as ihe reverse design, mentioned 
in Greek documents of 1136. The issue involved is to be found below as Varieties I and II i8a.l-8d.5). 
(See also trik^phalon.y^ 


Dmetratm (tovoh- StinriTpatov) 

Possibly an electrum trachy of Manuel 1 representing Manuel and St. Demetrius on the reverse de¬ 
sign, mentioned in Georgian documents, but presumably reflecting current Greek usage. More proba¬ 
bly a debased trachy of Alexius I representing Alexius and St. Demetrius as the reverse design. (See also 
5tauTaton.)'*‘ 


Theolokion (to vop. 6eoT6iaov) 

A coin in which the Mother of God appears as the whole or part of the design. Used probably of 
an electrum trachy of Alexius I representing the Mother of God as the obverse design, mentioned in a 
Greek document of 1119(?). Also used probably of the gold hyperpyron of John II representingjohn II 
and the Mother of God as the reverse design, mentioned in a Greek document of 1136. The issues in¬ 
volved arc to be found below eis 22.1-3 (Alexius: electrum), atid la.l-3b.5 (John: gold).®’ 

Manouelaton (to vop. pavmniActtov) 

A coin of Manuel I, or of the metal content used in the reign of that emperor. Used rarely only by 
Greek sources, and then in a “vulgarizing” context, but quite frequently, under the transliteration mantul- 
latiu, manolalus, manlat, or similar, and with reference to the electrum trachy, by the Latin sources of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries (see also sk.uromamnulatori^.^'^ 

Stauralon (to vop. OTaupdxov) 

An electrum trachy of John II representingjohn and St. Geoige holding between them a patriar¬ 
chal cross as the reverse design, mentioned in a Ijitin document of 1143 and in others of much the same 
date under the transliteration stefratus/stauratus, but presumably reflecting current Greek usage. The issue 
involved is the same as that for the hc^geirgaton above,®® 

The staumha^odemilTcUon (to vop. OTaupoaTioSTmtiTpaTov) mentioned in a Greek document of 
1097 can only be a debased nomisma of Alexius 1 representing Alexius being handed a cross by St. 
Demetrius as the reverse design. The issue involved b to be found below as Thessalonic^, Varieties I and 
II (5a.l-5b.4).M 

The stauromanouelaton (to vop. OTaupopovo'UTiXdTov) mentioned in a Latin document of 1157 
under the transliteration stavromamutlalus, but again presumably reflecting current Greek usage, seems 
likely to he an electrum trachy of Manuel I representing Matiuel and the Viigin holding between them 
a patriarchal cross. The issue involved is to be found below as the Second Coinage (3a.l-3b)-®® 

Tnktphahn (to vop. xptKEtpa^ov) 

A coin in which three “heads” or flgures (KEtpaXa) appear in the design. Althotsgh in the eleventh 
century the description seems Co have been applied to a gold hbtamenon representing Christ crowning 


®®Hcndv, Coiita^aniMofuy, 32. 

Ibid., 26, 125-26. Buicf. C. Morrijson, IniVC^ 11 (1971), 358 (review of Heiidy, op. cit.). The Georgian documents ar 
those treated by R. P. Blake, “Some Byzantine Accounting Practices Llustraied from Georgian Sources," Harund Studies in Clesssici 

WifoftgrSl (19401,30. 

®’ Hendy, Coiiuige andMm^, 26-27. 

Ibid.. 27, 49 note 30, 225-26; Robbert, “The Veneoan Money Market,” 80-81. See also belotypp. 655, 662. 

Hendy Coinage and 27, See also beloty pp. 252,285. 

Lemerle, A. Guillou, andN. Svoronos, di Lanra, \, Desorignes i /204, Archives de I’Athos 


;5(Paris, 19701,277, 
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Eudocia Macrcmbolitissa and Michael VII as ihe reverse design, and Christ as the obverse design, thus 
counting the figures on the reverse side only, in the twelfth century it is applied to coins having a total of 
three figures (normally two on the reverse, one on the obverse} in the designs. During the twelfth century; 
and probably the thirteenth as well, it is rarely used of the gold hyperpyron or copper tetarteron, but 
quite frequently of the electrum trachy, possibly because of the 1 ;3 relationship existing between hyper¬ 
pyron and trachy, more probably because hyperpyra of the long reign of Manuel I had two figures only 
in their design, while four out of five of his trachea had three figures. Trimenus, appearing in Venetian 
documents of 1121 and 1136, and pertaining to the perpttus, seems to have been the western equivalent.* 

Chiaton (to vofi. xiatov) 

The gold hyperpyron of Alexius I, on the obverse of vdiich a figure of Christ with the normal ab¬ 
breviation 1C XC occurs, lending itself to the description “with a chi” (tf&aitm) as opposed to the elec¬ 
trum trachy of the same emperor, in which a figure of the Mother of God occurs, lending itself to the 
description theolokion mentioned in Greek documents of 1093 and 1094.^^ 

Miliaresion (to pi^iapfioiov) 

Prior to the coinage reform of 1092, a silver coin worth one-twelfth of a standard nomisma. 
Subsequently used, with rapidly decreasing frequency, as a notional unit of the same value. The transi¬ 
tion from one usage to the other Ls best illustrated in the Palaia kaiNea [jOgarikeP^ 

Keratwn (to Kepatiov) 

Never a coin as such. Primarily a weight (Vt* standard nomisma), but used as a notional unit of 
value dependent upon the worth of a keration weight of a given metal or alloy. Subsequent to the coinage 
reform of 1092, the hyperpyron, as the standard coin, was notionally divided into 24 keratia in this fash¬ 
ion, and from then on accounts, whether Greek or Latin, arc normally kept in hyperpyra and kemda?^ 

Folks (q tpoXXii;) 

Prior to the coinage reform of 1092, a copper coin worth Vzes standard nomisma; subsequently 
u.sed as a largely notional unit of the same value. Although metropolitan billon tetartera seem to have 
been tariffed at this same rate against the gold hyperpyron, the scale of their production remained small, 
particularly in relation to that of regional copper ones which were apparently tariffed at an identical rate 
against the electrum trachy, and it is therefore not at all clear that on the very occasional later use of the 
term folUs in metropolitan-based documentary sources what was being referred to was the biOon coin as 
opposed to lefarteron / tartera for the copper one. Such a usage nevertheless remains a fair possibility. 


* Grierson, DOC. lll.l, p. 62; Hendy, Coiiaje ard Montj, 31-34, 226. Timems: Morozzo 
Douiment, pp. 49. 72. 

9’ Hendy Comage arid 38. 

9« Ibid-, 26. 

99 Ibid,26. 

Ibid., 26. But sec above, p. 51, note 68. 


della Rocca and Lombardo, 
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Excursus on the Problem of Clipped Trachea, 

Bulgarian and Latin Imitative Trachea, 

AND THF. ChRON01,OGY OF MaIN IsSUES ± 1204 

It is an established principle of numismatic scholarship that the latest coin(s) in a hoard give(s) a termi¬ 
nus post quem for its closure/secretion within reasonably close limits, with obvious sources of compli¬ 
cation arising on the one hand from just how closely the issues involved can be dated, and on the other 
from the recognizable but unprcdictably occurring phenomenon of “outlier(s)”—tlie last-moment in¬ 
clusion of a coin, or a group of coins, whether old or new, before deposit. Nevertheless, the arrangement 
of a whole pattern of hoards in this way, that is, by progressive date of putative deposit, permits the 
scholar to anedyze continuing developments in the composition of the circulating medium: one 
hoard—or even more—may, for whatever reason, buck the norm, but the general pattern remains. The 
methodology is well known: relative sophistication depends on a closely datable and reasonably contin¬ 
uous scries of coins and on ait extensive pattern of hoards, and it therefore comes into its own where reg¬ 
ular annual issues are involved, as in the cases of the “New Style” Athenian and the Roman Republican 
coinages, but it can also be validly and usefully employed in the case of materials that are less precise/less 
capable of precision. The result constitutes primary evidence, and as such b to be controverted, over¬ 
turned, or simply discarded, only when any secondary evidence, of whatever kind, is specific and/or par¬ 
ticularly strong. 

It was therefore this method that I adopted in 1969 in attempting to determine the relative sequence 
and more precise dating of three particular and anomalous bodies of material—all billon trachea—that 
were clearly confusing the basic sequence of imperial issues: in other words, using the known to place 
the unknowti. The basic materials utilized in this attempt iiwolved hoards from modern Bulgaria, be¬ 
cause that country has yielded—and still does yield—an extraordinary number of hoards of the period, 
many of which have found their way into public museums, whether central or local, where they are avail¬ 
able for inspection, but equivalent materials frotn surrounding countries were also utilized as a support 
and control as conveniently available.! 

What emerged from thb exercbe was perhaps initially surprising, but it was consistent, and it made 
good clarificaiory setise of what had hitherto been confusing and even chaotic. For it became clear that 
each of three bodies of particular material under question were appreciably later in date-whether by 
injection into circulation or by production—than they claimed to be byway of the imperial designs and 
names which they bore. The three bodies were as follows. 

(1) Clipped Trachea: a series of trachea mostly in the names of emperors John II to Alexius III, and 
certainly no later than in that of Alexius, of entirely normal appearance with the characteristic and no¬ 
table exception of their having been neatly clipped down to the order of something like half their orig¬ 
inal size, and with a clear regard to the integrity of the imperial portrait.^ 

(2) Bulgarian Imitative Trachea: a series of trachea consisting of three types, with the same designs 
as .Manuel I’s fourth and last coinage (his van G), Isaac II’s substantive type (hb van A), and Alexius Ill’s 
substantive type (hb van 11)—denoted Types A, B, and C respectively—but of smaller module and more 
slovenly fabrication and rendition of design than the originals; with none of the complex but consistent 
detailing of the imperial costume and its jeweling, that dearly also functioned as an adminbtrativc iden¬ 
tification and control in the case of the originals; and with, so it has subsequently turned out, a much 
lower (effectively vestigial) silver content than the originals too.J 

' Cf the carping remarks »f I. P. Touratsogbu, “UnpubiUhed Byzantine Hoards of Billon Trachea from Greek Macedonia 
and Thrace," SbuHcs H (1973), 132 and note 2. 

^ Heady, Comap md 179-80. 

’ Ibid., 218-19; idem, "The Twelfth-Century Byzantine Trachy,” 20-21. 
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(3) Latin Imitative Trachea: three series of trachea, along with several types of half-tctartera, with 
the main series clearly being of some lei^^ and consisting of over twenty types. Again, their designs re¬ 
semble, to a greater or lesser degree, those of the twelfth-century emperors, and even bear their names, 
with Alexius, John, and particularly Manuel being popular; and again, they are of more slovenly fabri¬ 
cation and rendition than their originals, and the earlier types tend to have some small but quite distinct 
difference in design which presumably served to distinguish them from their originals; and yet again their 
silver content is vestigial only, and quite unlike that of their originals. The later types of tlie main series 
resemble tsvelfth-century designs less closely, and in several instances represent quite novel iconographi- 
cal departures.’ 

As already mentioned, it is when the hoard evidence is arranged in a chronological sequence that 
the anomalous position of the three bodies of material emerges, each in its own uniform and conclusive 
way, and it was this that led me to give them the identities represented in the Ibt above, and the datings 
and brief explanations that follow below: 

Clipped Trachea, I proposed, were ordinary; and mainly appreciably earlier trachea that at some 
later point had been cither called in, or processuaJly withdrawn, from general circulation, and then 
clipped down and reinjected into circulation, all by the state. This latei point certainly lay somewhere 
within the reign of Alexius III (1195-1203), which is when they begin to appear in hoards, and some of 
whose coins were subjected to this treatment. The reasoning behind the phenomenon, I proposed, lay in 
the depreciating silver content of the billon trachy, as also reflected in its generally decreasing value 
against the hyperpyron, leaving the bullion value of eariier issues at least perilously close to the face value 
of later ones; the state had therefore moved from a position where it had—predictably and futJely— 
iiBsisted tliat old (that is, higher content and value) and new (that is, lower content and value) iraclica 
should not in practice be differentiated in face value (1190), to one involving direct action and a reduc¬ 
tion in the bullion value ol' such earlier trachea as had remained in circulation by clipping (ca. 1200).^ 
Bulgarian Imitative Trachea, I proposed, were precisely that: for although the original material in- 
voh'es issues of the period ca. 1170-1203, the imitations do not appear in hoards deposited much before 
1195 and possibly even somewhat after that date, and they do appear regularly in hoards apparently de¬ 
posited between tliat date and 1204, and of course subsequently. The earliest systematic evidence for die 
apjxtarance of the series comes from a large group of Bulgarian hoards, the greater proportion of which 
come from the region of the Thracian Rain, apparently deposited between ca. 1195 and 1203, and the 
next earliest from the region of the upper Struma \falley, certainly deposited after 1205 and apparently 
still during the first decade of the thirteenth century. It was very much at this stage that the region as a 
whole was being fought over by Bulgarians and Byzantines, generally to the disadvantage of the 
Byzantines. One thus has a politically and militarily confused situation, not to say something of a vac¬ 
uum, at the right time and place to provide at least the opportunity (if not, admittedly, the causation and 
means) for the emergence of such a phenomenon.® 

Latin Imitative Trachea, 1 again proposed, were just that; for it is dear that, whereas hoards buried 
prior to 1195 and even to 1203 (that is, containing coins up to and indudiiig those of Isaac II and Alexius 
III respectively) do not contain coins of these series, those buried subsequent to 1205 (that is, containing 
coins of Theodore 1 and of other rulers of known post-conquest dates) consistently do contain them. 
Although the largest single element in the hoard evidence as a whole is Bulgarian (there arc simply more 
hoards from that country), the remainder derives from virtuallv every other region of the former empire, 
with the total involving weL over fifty hoards containing many thousands of coins. The arrangement is 
also cotifirmed by a series of overstrikes. The chronological basis of the case for a latin attribution for 
the series—that its earliest types were issued after 1204, and indeed shortly before or shortly after 
1205—is therefore incontrovertible. 

’ Hrndy. Cnaa^imiMon^, 191-201, 215-17; idem, "The Twelfth-Century Byzantine Trarhy," 20-21. 

^ Hendv, Coinoff imdMmty, 180-81. 

Mbid., 219-22. 
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The political basis for a Latin attribution for the series rests upon the fact that the Latins are known 
to have issued coinage, and that since, according to the historian Nicetas Choniates, it was struck from 
statuary and so on that had been melted down, it certainly involved at least a base metal coinage—in 
Byzantine terms either a billon trachy, a copper tetarteron, or both. Again, according to the Vencto- 
Byzantine Treaty of 1219, it possibly also contained precious-meial elements—gold hyperpyra andelec- 
trum trachea—and this seems confirmed b^' Pegolotti’s later mention of perperi latini. All in all, the Latin 
coinage of these sources seemed unlikely to have been one that had not survived into modern times 
—and yet, despite much speculation and long search, no convincing attributions to it had been made in 
1969, although, with an admitted degree of hindsight, an element of the imitative should at least have 
been expected, for both the treaty and Pegolotti imply such a presence.^ 

In any case, the reaction to these propositions proved to be a fascinating and salutory cxperiencc. 
Many scholars—indeed most—accepted the basic proposals, but there soon, and probably inevitably in 
the circumstances, emciged an ethnic note: Bulgarians, having ended up with a previously unsuspected 
early and substantial coinage (as well as being aware of the strength of the local evidence) seem to have 
embraced them with enthusiasm, while Serbs and Greeks soon adopted a barely disguised sour attitude, 
on the grounds that “their” material had not been taken into full account. One scholar of the former na¬ 
tion solemnly proposed not only that both the Bulgarian and Latin attributions were erroneous, but also 
that the coinages involved more probably represented a twelfth- (i.e., not thirteenth-) century production 
based on local copper mines; while one of the latter nation proposed that the Bulgarian imitatives should 
be reassigned to the earliest phase of the Latin imitatives; in other words, anything to avoid an ill-gotten 
Bulgarian “gain.” It is to be noted, however, that it was only the original publication of 1969, with its 
Bulgarian attribution, that forced the systematic publication of the Serb (1979/82) and Greek (1973, 
1981) materials.® 

This kind of reaction was, with hindsight, probably inevitable, even understandable, but perhaps 
the most extreme and eccentric reaction came from scholars outside the Balkans: on tlie one hand, a 
traumatized refusal to accept the Latin attribution without being at all able to disprove it, coupled with 
a reassuring and pathetic assertion that—despite a long and unsuccessful search (largely on the part of 
the scholar involved)—the real Latin coinage had still to come to light; and on the other, the prompt as¬ 
sertion that both the clipped trachea and the Bulgarian imitatives formed—along with a whole body 
of half-tetartera—an “austerity” or “reduced value” coinage, issued at the same time as the types that 
they resembled or imitated, coupled with the equally prompt transfer of the later Latin imitatives of 
Typtes D-Y to tsars Boril and Ivan II of Bulgaria.® It has to be said that these two reactions should be 
distinguished: the first represents a probably atypical act toward the end of a long and distinguished 
numismatic career; the second represents a willful discarding of primary numismatic evidence in favor 
of secondary and a formulation of entirely bogus “hisioricai” explanations. The former reaction should 
therefore be noted and left; and the latter—along with those previously noted—must necessarily be dis¬ 
cussed further, for the whole problem is one of significance but also of very considerable complexity, with 
the various strands within it being intcrconnectedly linked. The setjuence of discussions will be (!) 
Clipped Trachea, (2) Bulgarian Imitative Trachea, (3) Latin Imitative Trachea, and (4) the basic numis¬ 
matic chronology of the years ±1204. 


’Ibid., 201-10. 

® I. lordanov, “Bulgarsko imilativno monetosechene ot nachaloto na XIII vek,” Vikove 2 (1978), 29-37; D. Gaj-Popovir,, "Les 
uesors de monnaies concaves byzantines en cuivre de la collecdon du Musde National de Beograd," in Aria du 9^‘ Congris 
htamtmddiN’mxsmatirpu, Bate, septmbrt 1979,11, Numismatiqm dti MofmAgi el rks Temps Modenus, lAPN, Publication 0 (Louvain-la- 
Neuve/Luxembui^ 1982), 865-66; Touratsoglou, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards," 141; M. Karamessini-Oikonomides, 
“Contribution a I’etude de la cirruUtion des monnaies byzanrines en Grece au XIII® si&le,” in Acla du XV* Cmgrls InleraUimal 
d'Etudis fyimlines, Athina, 1976, \\, Art H archloto^ (Mntns, 1981), 124. 

® T Beriek, “Moneta venezianae moneui bizaiuina (secoli XII-XV;,’’ in A. ftrtusi, ed., Vhutiae il Uoanltfino al setdo XV, 
I, Storia-DmUo-Ecmomia, I (Florence, 1973), 93-104, D. M. Metcalf, “The I^ter and Paul Hoard: Bulgarian and Latin Imitative 
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(I) Clipped Trachea 

This pan of the wider problem is in fact appr<)j)riately discussed first, as although it shares a chrono¬ 
logical dbcrepancy with the other parts, it is nevertheless entirely separate numismatically and histori¬ 
cally. The panicular problem first surfaced in 1958 with the publication of a small hoard consisting en¬ 
tirely of these coins, and it was compounded in 1964 with that of a very much larger one of them. Both 
hoards were seen/acquired in Istanbul, and it is very probable that they had come from its vicinity, 
indeed it is not impossible—despite the discreptant dates of their first sightings, 1933 and 1946 respec¬ 
tively—that they represent parts of a single hoard. Recognition of the phenomenon was accompanied 
by speculation as to its nature and causation, but by 1965/67 it was at least recognized that it represented 
some form of clipping.'® There the matter more or less rested until 1969 with the publication of my 
book. For I had meanwhile noticed that, while the actual coins involved ranged generally over the period 
of John 1! to Alexius III (i.e., 1118 1203), as in the two Istanbul hoards, yet they never appeared insub¬ 
stantial hoards deposited Itefore the latter reign (1195-1203), although they did appear in a number of 
such hoards apparently deposited during that reign itself or at least before 1204, the observation being 
based on the contents of nearly twenty Bulgarian hoards. Moreover, although the two Istanbul hoards 
consisted entirely of such coins, the Bulgarian ones contained very restrained proportions, with similar 
contents being reported from elsewhere in the Balkans. 

The conclusion therefore seemed (and indeed still seems) clean the operation was performed dur¬ 
ing the reign of Alexius III and by the central governmental bureaus, as earlier coins in circulation were 
temporarily withdrawn from circulation—as indicated above, either by calling in or througji normal (that 
is, presumably fiscal) processes—and then subsequently redistributed in their new format to the regions. 
The reasonings behind the operation also seemed (and again still seems) clear; it had been proven that 
the value of the billon trachy was declining throughout the period involved: from '/48 hyperpyron in 
1136, to '/i20 in 1190, and to '/m in 1199. I had postulated, on the basis of both the documentary 
sources and the behavioral pattern of the hoard material, that this fall resulted from a declining silver 
content. And so it proved: from a very thorough analysis of the silver content of a large number (61) of 
contemporary trachea conducted during the publication process of my book and published separately 
from it in 1970, it emerged that their normative silver content had fallen from ca. 6-7% in 1136, to 
ca, 2.5-3.0% in 1190, and to ca. 2-3% in 1199—value and silver content thus falling more or less in 
concert." 

Now, the billon trachy was to a considerable extent a fiduciary coin, its face value being appropri¬ 
ately enhanced in relation to its bullion value. In ! 136, with a face value of '/48 hyperpyron, the current 
coin will have been in fact worth about '/m hyp. only; and in 1190, with a face value of ‘/120 hyp. it will 
have been worth about '/its hyp. only. As the general face value of the denomination sank inexorably as 
a reflection of further debasement, reaching '/im hyp. in 1199, so the situation would have approached 
—p>erhaps even passed—the point where the general face value of the denomination approached or 
passed the buDion value of such older pieces as remained in circulation. At an early stage ol’ the pro¬ 
cess (ca. 1160), the state had apparently simply and systematicaUy withdrawn such earlier coins from cir¬ 
culation as they passed through its hands; in 1190 it still merely forbade any distinction between new 
(baser) and old (purer) coins {nulla differentia exislenie inter nova et vetera stamina), thereby hoping to maintain 
the general face value; by some stage of the reign of Alexius III it had proceeded to take direct action in 
the form of clipping, so as to reduce the bullion value of such earlier coins as they passed through its 
hands—noticeably including a proportion of the earlier and/or larger cxiins of Alexius himself"' 

I® A. R. Bellinger, “Three Hoards of Byxaniine Bronze Coins,” GRSS 1 (1958), 169-71; idem, “Three More Hoards of 
Byzantine Copper Coins," ANSAm 11 (1964). 207-26. D. M. Metcalf, Oais^atton of Starrma in thi Light of a Hoard Found 

m Soultum Serbia, Simla 9 (Ljubljana, 1957), 127-30. 

'' See above, p. 42 and note 46, pp. 44-45 and notes 55,56. 

12 Hendy and Charles, “ rhe Twelfth-Century Byzantine Trachy," 18. 

'■*Hend>^ Coinage and Money, 158-61 (withdrawal); 21-22 (forbiddii^ of distinction}. R^r the date of withdrawal—the bound¬ 
ary between the Second and Third Coinages—see below, pp. 285 87andTable II. 
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The lai^e Istanbul (A) Hoard, which consisted entirely of these clipped trachea, probably gives an 
accurate enough picture of the coinage generally available in ± 120D;''’ 


Second Coinage 

First Coinage 
Ttard Coinage 
Fourth Coinage 


John II 
Manuel I 


Andronicus I 
Isaac II 


7 specimens 

3 specimens 
68 specimens 
95 specimens 

8 specimens 


Alexius III 
Total: 


713 specimens 
194 specimens 
1088 specimens 


It should, however, te noted that the representation of Alexius III in particular is quite probably 
skewed in two ways; the clipping authorities dearly and heavily concentrated on the earlier and/or heav¬ 
ier coins of that emperor’s reign, that is, Vars. A(i) and (ii), leaving Vars. B D only lightly represented. 
Tliis will of itself have had the effect of pulliitg down Alexius’ overall representation substantially, and 
this in turn will mean that the heavy preponderance of Isaac II over Alexius (713 to 194), giving the pos¬ 
sible impression that the hoard is to be dated relatively early on in the latter’s reign, may be illusoiy and 
instead simply the product of the intention behind the clippuig Something similar may even have oper¬ 
ated in a less accentuated fashion in the case of Isaac, where the early Vars. C(a) and D(a) are said to be 
over-represented.'^ 

It should also be remembered that behirtd this operation there must have existed instructions from 
higher up, and people lower down to implement those instructions as best they could. It seems unlikely 
that too much attention could have been paid to the examination of small variations in the design of in¬ 
dividual coins as they passed through state hands, and much more likely that a general inspection of a 
heap or spread of coias would have resulted in the culling out and clipping of most or all early coins, and 
in that of the most obviously large and heavy late ones. As one who once frequently performed much the 
same kind of office, classifying heaps of unidentified trachea poured raw from sacks first into classes by 
reign, then by coinages, and then by individual varieties, I am myself only too well aware of the prob¬ 
lems involved. That process, even when effected by someone familiar with the series, takes days—far too 
long for a working administration with millions of coins coming in and goii^ out to attend to. 

Other than that, the customarily clear sign of an earlier round of culling (but in this instance not 
clipping) is to be seen in the residual presence only of all of John ll’s coinages and of the first two of 
Manuel Ts; these, of better aLoy than the later two of Manuel’s, were speedily extracted from circulation 
—probably again by slate action, possibly helped along by an element of “private enterprise”—and arc 
already laigely absent from hoards apparently deposited quite early on in Isaac’s reign (i.e., + 1190). 
Quite possibly Manuel’s own administration was responsible. 'Ihat operation would of course have been 
much easier: then al! earlier coins coming under state purview could have been (and probably were) sim¬ 
ply melted down, the silver extracted, and the whole then reissued at the newer and lower level of silver 
content.'® 

'* See above, p- 62 and note 10. See also Hendv, Coinage and 347-48. 

'Mixd., 180; cf; Metcalf,‘The Istanbul Hoard of 1946,” 331. 

' ® See above, p. 62 and note 13. 
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As to the precise date and duration of the later operation, no certainty is to be had. It has been 
claimed that it took place during the last months of Alexius’ reign (i.c., presumably 1202/3), on the 
grounds that the phenomenon %vas never more than a marginal one in its effects on the regional circu¬ 
lating medium and would have had a greater impact had it been of longer duration, and that the ter¬ 
minal point was the capture of the City in 1204 which interrupted the whole operation. But all this is 
predicated on the assumption tliat the operation, in order to have been short, must have been very short 
indeed, with the mechanism involved being envisaged as something in the way of a massive “calling in.”'^ 
This is not at all what 1 originally had in mind, nor do I now think it at all probable. It seems much 
more likely tliat a more gradual process, perhaps extending over several years, was involved, with coins 
being culled and clipped as they were brought in by way of normal processes—in other words, through 
taxation, much like the eleventh-century foUes previously mentioned. Coins of much earlier emperors 
would have been that much easier to cull, as being uniformly of latter size as well as of higher silver con¬ 
tent, with those of Isaac and Alexius being much more mixed in size and so on. .^nd perhaps in any case, 
while originally concerning the coins of much earlier emperors only, the continuing downward slide in 
the value of the trachy subsequently made it appropriate to proceed on to the larger coins of Isaac and 
Alexius as well. All in all, I would date the operation to the several years around 1200, certainly with the 
possibility of its having been terminated by the events ol' 1203/4. And I emphatically do not see it as in¬ 
dicative of a headlong monetary crisis: the billon trachy is scarcely the stuff of which such crises are made.'® 
But this is mere quibbling when compared with the extraordinary terms of an alternative scenario 
that has been suggested. This is in essence that such clipped coins were fabricated along with the un¬ 
dipped coins that they resemble in every other respect, but at least in some cases with a substantially 
higher silver content than they; that they were then immediately clipped down so as to form some kind 
of “austerity” or “reduced value” coinage; stnd that they were subsequently put into circulation at least 
principally during imperial campaigns in central Bulgaria in return for the forced or semi-forced pur¬ 
chase of provisions and supplies from the local population. In other words, the crux of the case is that 
such coins were clipped as an integral part of tlie process of their original production, extending over 
the period from John II to .Alexius III, and that they were used for particular and identifiable purposes. 
We are solemnly assured that this case provides an explanation that is less strained than the one that pre¬ 
ceded it, and that the production process of the coins involved represents no more than a curious aspect 
of Byzantine mint practice.'® 

It has to be said at once that the whole case for “austerity” coinages such as the one above, and the 
one which will shortly follow on below—and notwithstanding all appeals to the traditions of shared, dis¬ 
interested inquiry which are sacred to the humanities—represents the sheerest fantasy: resting as it does 
on no particular evidence, whether historical or numismatic, and in order to exist necessarily discarding 
the dear burden of massive primary numismatic evidence for entirely secondary considerations.^® 

The supposed case rests upon a distinction between the comjoosition of the Istanbul (A) Hoard (and 
that of what may be another much smaller hoard with the same provenance), and that of hoards from 
the regions, particularly Bulgaria. For—as, for example, seen above—metropolitan hoards contain an 
overwhelming predominantT of coins of Isaac and Alexius, whereas approximately contemporary Bul¬ 
garian hoards, where clipped coins as a whole represent very restrained quantities indeed of the overall 
total of coins, contain high proportions (often about half) of dipped to undipped coins for Manuel and 
Andronicus, but low proportions (sometimes dnrpping to nil) ftjr Isaac and Alexius. This would seem to 

'’Grierson, “Byzantine 'Neaily-Clipped’Trachea.” 

'8 Fblles; see above, pp. 25-26. Crisis; D. M. Metcalf, "Neatlv-Clipped Trachea and the ytiestion ot Bvaandne Monetary 
Expedients in the Ute Twelfth Century,” yCmSl (1973), 370 (with the ncption quite vnon^y attributed to myself). 

MetralC “Neatly-Clipped Trachea,” and the articles listed above, pp. 42-43,note47.Tbe assurance that the "ausiericy” the¬ 
sis is less strained occurs in “Neatly-Clipped Trachea,” p. 370; and the description ol the supposed production process as a “cun- 
ous aspect of Byzantine mint-practicc” occurs in Gordus and Metcalf, “Neutron Activation .Analyses," p. 65. 

7® Inquiry; D. .VI. Metcalf, “The V'alue of the Amot^s and Thua Hoards as a Test Case for the Interpretation of Sub- 
Byzantine Trachea in the Years around 1204,” J^'omismabka CkrmAaB (1989), 49- 59 (Er^ish), 60-67 (Greek). 
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suggest thac coins of Manuel and Andronicus were clipped before those of Isaac and Alexius—which is 
regarded as being so improbable in terms of the explanation involving the slipping value of the billon 
trat'liy that the new explanation involving contemporaneous mainstream and “austerity” coinages is 
evolved. The case is bolstered by a set of analyses of clipped coins purporting to show that they possessed 
higher silver contents than their undipped equivalents, and by various suggestions as to possible prece¬ 
dents and parallels in former Byztvnune coinages, and as to possible mcchatiisms through whit;h the 
clipped coins were distributed—effectively forced purchases on military campaigns.^* 

'ITie basic problem with all this, of course, is that there b no problem to be solved by the evolution of 
a new explanation in the first place. For there b no difficulty at all in supposing that the whole process of 
a later clipping commenced with coins of John, Manuel, and Andronkus, all of which pa5ses.sed an apprecia¬ 
bly higher silver content than contemporary coins, and then proceeded on to the better coins of Isaac and 
Alexius—and, as pointed out above, the earlier coins would in any case simply be easier to cull out efficiently. 

The set of analyses purporting to show that clipped coins regularly possessed higher silver contents 
than their undipped contemporaries has also been shown to be severely faulty; it relied on the process 
known as “neutron activation,” where accuracy in such matters is known to be at risk througli its ten¬ 
dency to measure the surface-enriched laver.s only of billon coins, despite virtually all attempts to eradi¬ 
cate or circumvent the feature. A further set of analyses of both clipped and undipped coins, and relying 
on the atomic absorption spectrophotometry andysis of solutions of the dbsolved clippings of the coins, 
demonstrated to the contrary that clipped and iinclipped coins vvere indistinguishable with regard to 
their silver contents, and that both conformed entirely to extensive previous analyses also involving wet 
chemical/destructivc methods. Since then, four more dipped coins, two each of Isaac II and Alexius III, 
have been subjected to the same spectrophotometry and have given the following results: Isaac II 
(3d.21)-3.21%,(3f.22)-3.36%; Alexius III {3a.6)-4.98%,(3&29)-2.97%. All except Alexius 3a.6 lie 
within the normal ranges. 

We in fact know vinually nothing as to how Byzantine armies operated in the field with regard to 
provisions and supplies at thb period. Certainly an imperial baggage train carried huge quantities of 
such materials, but it is of course not impossible—indeed it is even probable—that forced purchase was 
resorted to on occasion. One problem here is that when Isaac at least sent out moneys to his armies 
(1185) or when he campaigned himself accompanied by moneys (1195), they are recorded as having con¬ 
sisted of gold or of gold and silver {i.e., cicctrum). Another is that the focus of imperial campaigns in the 
Balkans varied quite con.siderably: Manuel actually campaigned little iii Bulgaria, and more in Serbia or 
over the river in Hungary; Isaac admittedly campaigned extensively in Bulgaria; but Alexius compared 
rather in the southern regions, that is, in the Rhodope. And if these coins were at least principally uti¬ 
lized for forced purchase on campaign, how is it that the one or two hoards known to consbi entirely of 
them come from the metropolis or its region?^^ 

But looming over the whole of thb alternative case are two major and utterly damning features. The 
first b the sheer implausibility of the suggested production process for the clipped scries. That the state 
should go to the trouble of preparing two separate sets of similar coins, one with a higher silver content 
than the other, and then to dip down the more valuable so as to reduce its value to below that of the less 
valuable and tliereby end up with an “austerity” coinage, simply beggars belief: it represents the mone- 
rary policy and practice of the madhouse rather than that of (for all its faults) an old and experienced 
administration.^ 

The second b the most damning of aO. For we are seriously asked to believe that a series of coins, 
produced at least reasonably continuously between before 1143 and about 1203, nevertheless utterly 

Macalf, "Neuemn Activacior Analyses,defended ^inst Grierson, “Byzantine ‘Neatly-Clipped’ Trachea,” in "The 
Istanbul Hoard of 1946" and “Silver and Tin"—a debate front which (Grierson apart) anv sense of reality is entirely absent. 

2^ See the report by Farrell ct al., above, p. 49, note 64. 

25 Moneys; Hendy, 222; cf Manuel I in 1176, ibid., p. 314, andjohnitin 1137 and 1142, ibid., p. 314. note 279. 

24 This is cleariy a case of historical common sense vs. mad science. Perhaps some kind of numismatic Quantum Eflcct 
should be introduced to resolve the apparent contradiciion. 
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failed to appear in any of the major hoards, amounting to many thousands of pieces, deposited before 
1195 at the very earliest, and thus that there exists a gap of a half century at the very least, between the 
beginning of production and the beginning of deposition. And this at a time of considerable military/ 
political dbturbance, and heavy hoarding interment.25 

To take a particular case. We happen to know from the Historia de Expeditione Friderki Imperaioris that 
the German bishop of Passau and his troops, participants in the Third Crusade, raided the fortress of 
Bacon in late 1189/early 1190. This is dearly Batkoun, in the foothills of the Rhodope and .some 45 km 
due west of Philippopolis/PIovdiv. We happen to have a lai^e hoard from Batkoun, consisting of 2,120 
billon trachea, of which a sample 711 pieces were also submitted to (my) closer examination in 1964/65, 
wicli both hoard and sample running from Manuel’s Third Coinage up to and including Isaac’s sub¬ 
stantive coinage. It would be absurdly ovcrskeptical not to see a direct connection between the raid and 
the deposition of the hoard. .And yet there was not a single clipped coin present cither in the hoard as a 
whole or in the sample from it.**' 

Now, it can obviously be argued in the particular case that the original owner of the hoard had ex¬ 
amined its contents and had managed to cull out any clipped/inferior pieces either before or even dur¬ 
ing the raid. But these circumstances of surprise and/or confusion (“the fog of war”) were repeated all 
over the Thracian Plain in 1189/90, and were clearly responsible for the deposition of a whole pattern 
of hoards (including the important gold one from Gornoslav, nearby). And yet not one dipped trachy got 
itself trapped in any of them? This does not lie within the bounds of reasonable possibility: if there were 
no such dipped coins present, then it was because they had not yet been produced so as to allow them 
to be present. The argument that such coins had rather become “fossilized,” and therefore remained un¬ 
spent in the chests of the large feudal landowners who were supposedly characteristic of the late twelfth 
century, to reappear only much later on, is simply lightweight. Great landowners were certainly present 
in the area at the time, but whether they were really that characteristic remains unclear, and whether in 
any case it would have been they who were palmed off with “austerity” coins in payment for their crops 
or whatever remains even more so, as does whether they would have even bothered to keep them by in 
reserve. Certainly one cannot imagine the abbot of the Bachkovn monastery, for example, putting up 
with such treatment without a good deal of fuss and influential troublemaking, and his monastery 
hoarded in gold.22 In other words, the supposed case simply will not do. 

(2) Bulgarian Imitative Trachea 

The question of the Bulgarian imitative series is a good deal more complex than the preceding one, 
not the least because its chronology is formally interlocked with those of other series, including that of 
the mainstream imperial one, and those of the several succeeding ones, including that of the Latin em¬ 
pire. It is also the question that has provoked most numismatic/ethnic misgivings among scholars from 
elsewhere in the Balkans and among their various outside supporters. 

The coins involved, as previously mentioned, consist of three types (A-C) and are imitative of 
Manuel’s fourth and last coinage, which almost certainly continued on into the reign of Alexius II and 
perhaps as late as 1183, and of Isaac’s and Alexius’ substantive types, respectively. Their inferior mod¬ 
ule, fabric, and design—to which there can now be added their vestigial silver content—nevertheless long 
made them prime candidates for official production perhaps, but by regional mint(s).2s 

25 Hpndy, Comage and Money, 179-ttO. 

25“Anshert" Historic dt Expeditioae Ftidairi Inperalem. ed. A. Chrousc, MGH, iiT!p/fort3<>w, n.s. 5 (Berlin, 1928), p. 56; adven- 
twn od PhiUppopolim Palnuiensis episcopi imhime a^nen apod Bocon cum a^inibus Grecontm congredTens el pluwms eojum oedsrs culorwee regrc' 
diem .... Hendy, Coinage ondMcm^, 328. 

27 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 202, table XI. Of the thirteen hoards represented in this chronological class (-♦ 1195), only two 
(Draganovo and Turnovo) were found in areas certainly outside the combat area; cf the map of hoard locations at the back of 
the volume. The eleven remaining hoards total well over 5,000 coins. “Eosaliration”: Metcalf, “Neady-Clipped Trachea,” 371. 
Gornoslav: Hendy, Coinage and Money, 343-44; idem, “The Gornoslav Hoard.” 

28 Regional mints; c.g, D. -M. Metcalf, “Byzantine Scyphace Bronze Coinage in Greece,” ABSA 56 (1%1), 42-63, echoing 
among others Bellinger, “Three Hoards” and “Three More Hoards" (see above, p. 62, note 10). These are good—and quite 
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In the end, however, it again proved to be m the chronological arrangement of hoard evidence that 
their most crucial characteristic l)ecamc apparent. R)r it is quite clear that, although the original mate¬ 
rial involves issues of the period ca. 1170-1203, the imitative material does not appear in hoards de¬ 
posited much before 1195—for example, in a group of eleven Bulgarian Hoards—but does pretty con¬ 
sistently appear in hoards deposited between 1195 and 1203, and it is dieicfoie to tliat date bracket that 
the commencement of the series should be dated. The earliest systematic evidence for the appearance 
of the scries derives from a large group of ten Bulgarian hoards, the greater proportion of which comes 
from the region of the Thracian Plain, apparciidy deposited between 1195 and 1203, and the next ear¬ 
liest derives from a further group of seven Bulgarian hoards from the region of the upper Struma V’alley, 
certainly deposited after 1205 but apparently still within the first decade of the thirteenth century.^’ 

What is apparendy the earliest deposited of all the hoards contaiiiing the series is that from Eaiina, 
in the central northern part of the Thracian Plain, which contained 62 specimens of Manuel’s Third 
Coinage, 91 of his hburth Coinage, 24 of Andronicus’ substantive type, 19 of Isaac’s substantive 
type—and a single specimen of Type A of the imitative series (that imitating Manuel’s Fourth Coinage). 
The general pattern of its contents would thus suggest that the hoard was deposited fairly early on in 
Isaac’s reign, say not much later than 1190, but the imitative piece could well represent an “oudicr”—an 
undoubtedly early piece of the imitadve series, but appreciably later than die remainder of the hoard, 
and thrown in immediately before its later deposidon.50 

Nevertheless, the late date at which the imitative series as a whole was issued, but equally a possibly 
prc-1195 date for the particular type involved (Type A), is suggested by the consideration of a specimen 
of the type now in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection (la.40). The coin has been flattened and dipped, but 
in its otherwise generally inferior appearance seems a perfeedy authentic specimen of its kind. The 
largely retrograde reverse inscription to the right reads: ILIASPNAUIT. Nosy the latest dale at which an 
original coin of Manuel could have been struck is 1183 (on the assumption of continuance into the reign 
of Alexius II): but the inscription on the imitation is one that cannot antedate the accession of the first 
Angelan emperor, that of Isaac in 1185. The particular chronological discrepancy Ls jierhaps not that 
large, but it is nevertheless dear and dial, and above all it confirms the general evidence of the hoards: 
that the imitative series is, even in its initial stages, appreciably later than the original one, a formal fact 
that has been conveniendy ignored by those who would have ordinal and imitative series as contempio- 
raries. It is true that an initial date for the imitative series actually within the reign of Isaac himself is not 
proven by the inscription on the Dumbarton Oaks specimen, ibr of course his brother and his successor 
Alexius III was also by birth an Aiigelus, but he nevertheless did call himself Comnenus—a somewhat 
dubious claim, known from both written and numismatic sources. But then a reference to Alexius would 
also push the initial date even lateral 

Now, It is in strict logic impossible to prove from all this a Bulgarian origin for die imitative series. 
The case is nevertheless a very strong one; the series first appears between ca. 1195 and 1203, and the 
earliest systematic evidence for its appearance b from Bulgarian hoards, largely from the region of the 
Thracian Plain and the upper Struma Valley. As previously mentioned, the area involved was at the time 
ver)' much a political and military vacuum which mi^t have permitted or even encouraged the emer¬ 
gence of such a series. Alternatively, and perhaps more plausibly, one might see the phenomenon in the 
context of the extension of Bulgarian control over die Thracian Plain beyond Adrianople, with the new 
regime initially attempting to continue die fortner fiscal regime and its coinage. 

worthy—examples of the confusion b which the coinage lay before 1969, and toward a reversion lo which much recent work has 
unforiunaicly tended. SQver content: Hendy and Charles, “The Twclfih-Century Byaaiubc Trachy,” 21. 

25 Hcndy, Ccinoff and Monty, 220, table XV (-* 1204), 211, table XllI, to the latter add I'ishanovo: 1. Ptokopov. ‘‘Monetno 
sukrosTshtc ot c. Tishanovo, Kiustendilski okrug,” 15 {19811, 27 33. Sec alsobclovy pp. 70 71 and Tabic 1, 74- 75 

and Tables. 

’"Hendy, Canap and Money, 220, table XV; 341^2. 

5' The imponaiiee of this com was noted in Hendy Cdin<tgraadiWdnf», 222, but ignored by Metcalf until 1979; idem. Coinage 
in Soiidi-taHern Europe, 111. note 39. Even in 1989 that author was still attempting to play its importance down: idem, ‘The 
Araorgos and Thira Hoards," 52. 
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It also has to be said that—despite all the conlrovers>- that this attribution has raised—there has 
been absolutely no numismatic evidence that has since come to light to throw into doubt, let alotte in¬ 
validate, the basic chronological point involved: the late date of the series- In other words, there is still no 
hoard, even less a pattern of hoards, in which large numbers of ordinary metropolitan products of 
Manuel and Isaao occur alongside of Types A and B, and which hoard(s) has/liavc a pro\'en or proba¬ 
ble date of deposition prior to 1195. With the doubtful exception of the Enina Hoard, such hoards sim¬ 
ply do not contain the imitative series at all. And this is as true of Serbian hoards and Greek hoards as 
it is true of Bulgarian ones. 

For example, a group of 16 Serbian hoards published in 1979/82 included three apparently of the 
period up to 1195 (Azanja, Poiarevac 1, and Zlata: Pricinovic does not count, as too eariy): none con¬ 
tained imitatives. But directly one moves beyond, to the period 1195-1203 and shordy after, imitatives 
begin to appear—for example, PCearevac II (just -f 1204)—and most of the even later hoards contain 
numbers of them. But even here, there are exceptions: Grabovac (just - 1204), Kovin (Just + 1204), 
Kraljevo-Ra.ska (+ 1205, but still first decade?), and Petrovac on \0ava (just + 1204), apparently con¬ 
tained no imltatives.32 

Again, for example, a group of 14 Greek Macedonian and Thracian hoards published in 1973 in¬ 
cluded two apparently of the period up to 1195 (Gcrakini, Thessaloniki), neither of which contained 
imitatives. But again, directly one moves beyond, to 1195-1203 and shortly after, imitatives begin to ap¬ 
pear—for example, Episkopi, and Drama, Kolchikon, “Macedonia (Thessaloniki Museum),” and “Central 
Macedonia,” with the last four being all just -1-1204. Again, however, there arc exceptions: neither 
Gerakario nor Neon Rhyssion (both 119.5-1203) apparently contained imitatives.^^ 

And yet again, for example, a group of 11 Greek hoards with a somewhat wider geographical 
spread, including three from the islands of Thera, Amorgos, and Paros, demonstrate the same chrono¬ 
logical features. 

One could go on, to include single hoards from Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece, but to do so would 
simply involve the continuing confirmation of an already established pattern. And one might have 
hoped, indeed even have supposed, that the ubiquitous prevalence of such an extraordinary standard 
pattern would have been accepted for what it dearly was and still is: a definitive late dating for at least 
the initial phases of this imitative scries, that is, one certainly lying between i 195 and 1203, but still also 
with the possibility of a slightly earlier dating for its actual commencement—say .sometime after ca. 1190. 

But this—perhaps naive—hope or supposition was, as noted above, not allowed to continue undis¬ 
turbed for long. For in 1973 it was proposed that Bulgarian imitatne Types A, B, and C were in fact 
rather contemporary with the coins of Manuel, Isaac, and Alexius, which they purport in dose measure 
to copy, and that they formed another “austerity” or “reduced value” coinage, put into drculation at least 
principally during imperial campaigns in Bulgaria, The attribution of the series to those three emperors 
has since (e.g., 1989) been maintained, although the indirect “Bulgarian connection” has now been aban¬ 
doned. In 1975, to the contrary, and while the late date of the series was recognized, it was proposed to 
transfer it to the head of the Latin imitative series, thus—as necessarily + 1204—pushing it even later,^ 

Neither of these propositions can possibly lie upheld. With regard to the former, one can only ac¬ 
cept that we have been here before, and resign oneself to repeating the observation already made with 
regard to clipped trachea: that the case simply will not do; that it necessarily involves the dbearding of a 

32 Gaj-Popovic, “Tresois de monnaies concaves,’’ 867-72. 

33 Touratsoglou, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards.” 141-37. 

3+ Karamessini-Oikonomides, -CcKitribuiion,” 123-25. 

31 D. M. Metcalf, “Byzaniinobulgarica: The Second Bulgarian Empire and the Probletn of 'Bulgarian Imitative’ T'rachea 
before and after 1204,” .MSrc 81 (1973), 418-21; idem, 'The .Amorgos and Thira Hoards,” 50-51 ( ‘w: tlicrefoi c have to believe 
that they are not Bulgarian”). I. E Touratsc^ou, “TTie Edessa/19b8 Hoard of Billon I'rachea,” ArcWJert 28 (1973), 67-69, and 
idem, “Unpublished Byaantine Hoards,” 141. By 1976, according to the latter author, they had become officially labeled fisUi 
apommlseis (prole! ladrikis kopup. idem, and K. Loverdou-Tsigarida, "Rhflmaikoi kai byzantinoi nomismatikoi ‘thfsauroi’ apo to 
borheioeUadikochOroslenephoreia byzantinon archaiotetOn ThessalonilJs,” 31 (1976), 38, 42. 
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mass of primary numismatic evidence for entirely secondary considerations; and that it rests on no his¬ 
torical evidence worth any credence whatsoever. Even the point made with regard to the Batkoun Hoard 
remains valid: it does not lie within the bounds of rca-sonable possibility that no Bulgarian imitative ira- 
chy strayed into a hoard deposited before 1190/95. If no such coin so strayed, it is because such coins 
were not yet present to so stray. The point is incontrovertible. 

With regard to the latter proposition, one has to accept that while superficially it possesses a greater 
degree of plausibility, nevertheless superficiality is indeed its hallmark. For, with a typically numismatic 
inability to see the forest for the trees, it fails to recognize—or il it does not, then it fails to gauge—the 
inevitable consequence of such a transfer: which is that if all hoards otherwise datable to the years 
1195-1203 and containing imkaiives now have to be pushed later to a + 1204 dating, then a whole 
chronological class of hoard automatically disappears, and one has to conclude that virtually no hoards 
were deposited between 1195 and 1203—which, in view of the continuing military atid political distur¬ 
bances of those years, is frankly absurd. This may—just—be all very well in the rather thin and sporadic 
cases of Serbia and Greece, but it will not do at all in that of Bulgaria, where the massive and smooth 

(and historically plausible) sequence of hoard deposition-1195, 1195-1203,+ 1204/5—would be 

most decisively and implausibly interrupted for a whole decade. In other words, the strains caused by 
cobbling such a transfer into the surrounding material would cause the fabric to begin to come apart ebe- 
where: a sure sign of the falseness of the move itself. (As will emerge below, there is in any case simply 
no room for the series where it is su^ested that it be put.) One indeed suspects the whole exercise of 
being a curious case of rather the Latin miter than the Bulgar cloak. 

The point at issue in all this-that the imitative series of trachea makes up substantial proportions 
in hoards and site finds from outside Bulgaria—is only partially correct. For it is quite clear that the phe¬ 
nomenon is bttsically a Balkan and not an Anatolian or a metropolitan one. For example, the scries 
accounted for 7 specimens only in a hoard of 43 trachea of Manuel, Isaac, and Alexius from the .^phro- 
disias (Aydin) excavations; it accounted for 53 specimens only in a random sample of 398 specimens from 
a hoard of 2,117 trachea of Manuel, Isaac, and Alexius, and ending with 3 specimens of the First 
Coinage of Theodore I, from Bayindir (Izmir); it seems to have achieved a very restrained representa¬ 
tion only in a hoard of over 400 trachea and composed largely of the early coinages of Theodore I, from 
Bursa; and it (not unsurprisingly, given its true date) totally failed to appear in a hoard of 012 trachea of 
emperors John II to Isaac, and ending with 11 early specimens of Alexius, from Arha\i(Arrvin). Nor does 
the series appear in large proportions from such excavated sites as Aphrodisias, Sardis, and Pergamum.3’ 
It does not seem to have made up a leirge proportion of the hoard of 469 trachea known as tlie ''Istanbul 
B‘’ hoard, consisting largely of coins of Latin and -Nicaean origin (+ 1208), and in any case it does not 
appear m any quantity from metropolitan excavations—two out of 24 trachea of the period Manuel 
to Alexius from Kalcndcrhanc, and none out of 15 trachea of llie stunc period from Saragbanc— 
and this despite the fact that both sites, but particularly the former, produced substantial numbers of 
trachea of the Latin imitative series with which this one has, as previously mentioned, been associated: 
here, if anywhere, in support of that association, they ought to have occurred in numbers, and they 
did not.w 

The lime has thcrclbrc now come for the various critics to bite the bullet: for the Bulgarian imitative 
set ies is, despite all tlicir cflbrts to prove the contrary, indeed late and indeed Bulgarian. Let us then proceed. 

If the series is uansferred to the Latins, then the whole pattern of hoards Kartal-TsTardiisa 1204) in Hcndy, Coiiu^ 
andMm^, 220, table XY also goes, and virtually nothingis left (except, that is. the Plovdiv Region Hoard, ibid , p 379). See also 
below, p. 90. 

'' Hcnd^ “Seventeen Bvzanlinc Hoards,” 63 (Aphrodisias II), SS-64 (Arhavi), 6+-65 (Bayindir). .Aphrodisias: this author’s 
index file of coins from the excavations and stray finds from the area. Sardis' Bates, fy^antine Coins, 139-40 Rergaintim: C. 
Moirisson and V Ivanisevic, “Trouvaille de monnaies de cuivre byzaniines des XJF XiJH siecles provenanc de Maeddoine,'’ 
BuUelk dts Musees el Monumenls Lyonnais (1992), no. 2, 34, note 9 (11 % of pc5l-1203 coin finds). 

Bellinger. “'Ihrcc .More Hoards,” 213-22; Hendy, Coinage 348-49 (Istanbul B);idem, ‘The Coins,” in Harrison, 

ed., Eacaaions at Sarafksne, 359-62. Kalcndcrhanc: this author's index file of coins from the excavations. 
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By discarding an obsession with solely echno-geographical factors, instead including both geo¬ 
graphical and chronolc^cal ones, and taking the Bulgarian figures on the one hand and the Greek ones 
on the other (that is, leaving the Serbian figures to one side for the moment), the following table, rejire- 
senting statistics reladng to the sequential development of the proportions of the three major imitative 
types A- C present in major hoards, b evolved (with numbers referring to absolute quantities present, and 
with superscript numbers referring to their relative quantitative position with regard to the otliers).^® 

Table 4 

Proportions of Bulgarian iMirATnis in Major Hoards 


Dace 

Bulgaria 



Greece 




(ca. 1195- 


A 

B 

c 


A 

R 

C 

1203) 

Kazanluk 

^188 

'310 

2239 

Episkopi 

'll 

22 



Muglizh (I) 

^204 

^202 

'308 






Tsruncha (A) 

^105 

'150 

252 






Tsruncha (B) 

^95 

'115 

239 






Turnovo (II) 


2— 

'22 






Tvurditsa 

^34 

'59 

45 





(1204- 

Brestovo 

'386 

457 

2267 

Amoigos 

'33 

218 

43 

±1215) 

Gmdevo (II) 

'105 

40 

223 

Drairta 

'987 


288 


Kiustendil 

'75 

*25 

250 

Kolithikon 

'17 


26 


Kiustendil region 

'183 

280 

44 

Macedonia (Thess'4) 

'246 


29 


Loukovo 

'20 

28 

27 

Maced. Cent. (’71-72) 

‘52 

’7 

= 15 


Pirdop 

'2 

‘6 


Mik. Eleftherochorion 

'149 

244 

’32 


Pokrovnik 

'118 


285 

Paros 

'22 

3— 

2l 


Tishanovo 

'60 

226 

’18 

Thera 

'78 

’36 

250 


Turnovo (’81) 

2137 

‘220 

’86 






Unc. Bu^. Prov. 

'47 

42 

218 






Zheleznitsa 

'103 

^54 

290 





(±1215- 

Assenovgrad 

'21 

47 

2ca.21 

Aiani 

>5 

4 

22 

ca. 1250} 

Byaga* 

’6 

28 

'67 

Edessa* 

— 

— 

'1 


Dolna Kabda* 

3— 

22 

'82 

Kozani (I) 

=?2 

=22 

'6 


Doliia Vurbishta 

4 

'15 

28 

Kozani (II) 

2l 

3— 

'5 


DO (II) 

4 

22 

'26 

Kozani (III) 

220 

3— 

'26 


DO (in) 

26 

22 

'53 

Kozani (IV) 

231 

3— 

'35 


Korten 

239 

28 

'72 

Livadion 

'4 

3— 

2] 


Kounino (I) 

4o ' 

-ca. 35 

'ca. 78 

Macedonia (’58) 

'16 

3— 

2l0 


Kounino (II) 

210 

20 

'47 

Neapolb 

— 

— 

'6 


Logodash* 

218 

25 

'26 

Thebes* 

3_ 

24 

‘12 


Lom (A) 

2245 

2146 

'687 

Thrace 

'8 


24 


Lom (B) 

'70 

’24 

246 

Vrasta 

'54 

4 

233 


Muglizh (11) 

2847 

2431 

' 1.887 






Pazardzhik 

'55 

’34 

250 






Pisaratsi 

2|5 

28 

‘25 






RoussS 

2l 

2— 

'6 






Siara Zagora 

241 

’25 

'133 






Toulovo 

265 

’64 

'161 






Tri Voditsi* 

- 

22 

‘37 





* Dennic 

es hoards likely to be parrii 

•iilarly late 

in the sequence 






The ubie is compiled from the tbllowmg; Heady, Carnage and Man^; Touratsoglou, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards"; 
Karamcssini-Oikonomidcs, “Contribution"; cadem, “Treis ‘thesauroi’ tou 13®*^ aiona lou Nomismatikou Mousciou AchCnOn," 
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The three very approximate chronological divisions utilized in the table involve the periods ca. 
1195-1203 (hoards marited by large numbers of pieces of Isaac and Alexius but with no Latin imita- 
tives); 1204—±1215 (hoards marked by Latin pieces, liut with a preponderaiice/high proportion of large- 
module ones, and/or early pieces of Theodore I); and ± 1215-ca. 1250 (hoards marked by Latin pieces, 
especially later ones and/or with a preponderance of small-module ones, and/or by pieces of the rulers 
of Nicaea t>r Thcssaloiiica or both). It will be appreciated that, especially in the cases of the two later pe¬ 
riods the dates involved are very much rounded out, and attributions are to quite some degree a matter 
of individual—if informed—judgment. 

Nevertheless, the basic facts that cmcige show a consistent pattern, and the implications to be 
drawn from them are clear. In Bulgarian hoards, during the first period ca. 1195-1203, of the three types 
in question, Type B (“Isaac”) forms the dominant element in four out of the six hoards, Typtc A 
(■‘Manuel”) forms the second element in five out of the six, and Tyjie C (‘Alexius”) forms the third cle¬ 
ment in three out of the six.^ In the same hoards, duri:^ the intermediate period 1204—11215, Type A 
forms the dominant element in nine out of the eleven hoards, Type C the second element in six out of 
the eleven, and Type B the third element in six out of the eleven.^' In the same hoards, during the final 
period ± 1215-ca. 1250, Type C forms the dominant element in fifteen out of the nineteen hoards, Type 
A forms the second element in ten out of the nineteen, and Type B forms the third element in thirteen 
out of the nineceen.^2 dominant sequence thus runs: (ca. 1195-1203) B, A, C, (1204—11215) A, C, 
B; (±1215-ca. 1250) C, A, B. 

By 1203, then, all three types had been, or were being, issued. On the face of it, it would seem prob¬ 
able that Type A had already been tlisconiinued hut nevertheless still provided the second element 
among the three types. It svould seem equally probable that Type B had also already been discontinued, 
but not for very long, for it was still at its point of maximum impact, providing the dominant element 
among the three type.s, the only stage of the sequence at which it does so other than very rarely. Type C 
was presumably then being currently issued, but had not been so for very long, for it tends to provide no 
more than the third clement among the three types. 

One should note at this point the apparent presence of a mule, linking the obverse of Type A (Christ 
on throne) and the reverse of Type C (Emperor and St. Constantine), in the Assenovgrad Hoard. This 
might well be taken as suggesting cither the concurrent striking of A and C or a short period of striking 
only for B, with the latter clearly being the more likely. This in turn suggests the military/political con¬ 
text of the imitative series as a whole; when, just before or after 1195, and on whatever basis, the 
Bulgarians initiated the series with Type A/“Manucl,” they chose as their model the Fourth (and last) 
Coinage of Manuel for two reasons; because it still formed a dominant element in the circulating 
medium, and, possibly more importantly, because as they were or had been in revolt against Isaac, they 
found it repugnant to issue coins in his name. There arc, after all, precedents for this kind of situation. 
As a result, Type B/“Isaac” was heavily squeezed: the Bulgarians will only have come round to issuing 
coins in his name when Manuel’s own Fourth Coinage had become residual in the circulating medium; 

DStemiMn I. Kamyaumpouh = BjcbiOm 13 (1985), 983-1002. For Tishanovo see above, p. 67, note 29. Fot Turnwo (’81) see 
K. Dochev and I. Aleksiev, “KoleVtivna nakhodlca na bibnnui skifaii ot Veliko Tomovo," mani^naHka 15.2 (1981), 10-23. For 
Amor^s and Thera sec Metcalf, “The Amoi^os and Thira Hoards.” For Dolna Kabda, sec I. lordanov, “Une trouvaille collec¬ 
tive de monnaies du moyen age (XIII® s.) prfs du village de Dolna Kalida, district de TargoviSte,"’ Bjiiandnobulgarica 6 (1980), 
173-211. For Edcssa see T'ouratsoglou, -'I'he Edessa/i968 Hoard. " For Vrasta see idem, “‘Thesauros’ asprSn tracheSr apo ta 
ArcIteiologihiAnaldUa exAt/^n 8 (1975), 124-30. Sec now abo E. Gcorgantclb in “Coin Hoards,” AC 155 
(l995),343-^7-remforce.spreemtingpaHiTns± 1204. 

■W T>pe B = 1: Kazanluk, Tsruncha (A), (B), Tvurditsa. Type A = 2; Muglizh (I), Tsruncha (A), (B), Turtiovo, Tvurdiisa. Type 
C = 3: Tsruncha (A). (B), Tvurditsa. 

41 Type A = I; Brestewo, Gradevo (II), Kiusicndil, KinstendiJ Reg, Loiskovo, Pokrovnik, Tishanovo, Unc. Bulg Prov, 
Zhclcznicsa. Type C = 2: Brestovo, Gradevo (11), Kiustcndil, Pokrovnik, Unc. Bulg. Prov^ Zheleznitsa. Type B = 3: Brestovo, 
Gradevo (II}, Kiustcndil, Pokrovnik, Unc. Biilg. Prov., Zheleznitsa. 

42 Type C = 1; Byaga, Uolna Kabda, DO (II), (HI), Korten, Koimino (J), (II], Logodash, Lorn (A), Muglizh (II), Rsarats, 
Roussc, Stara Zagora, Touiovo. Tri N’oditsi. Type A = 2: DO (HI), Korten, Kounino (II), Logodash. Lom (A), Muglizh (II), 
Pisaratsi, Rousse, Stara Zagora, Touiovo. Type B = 3: A^enovgrad, DO (III). Korten, Kounino (U), Logodash, Lom (A), (B), 
Muglizh (II), Pazardzhik. Pisarata, Roussc, Stara Zagora, Touiovo. 
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when their animus against Isaac had subsided (or he had been deposed); and when instead they were fac¬ 
ing Alexius. They svill have come round to issuing coin in the latter’s name—that is, Type C/“Alexius” 
—perhaps only with the signing of the Byzanliiio-Bulgsirian Treaty of 1202. This might suggest some¬ 
thing along the lines of the following sequence: Type Aca. 1195-1200; Type B ca. 1200-1202; Tv-pe C 
ca. 1202-?« 

In any case, this whole situation contrasts strongly with that regarding the metropolitan coinage in 
the same set of hoards (Kazanluk-Tvurditsa), where Manuel’s coins are already vestigial only (through 
culling), and where Isaac’s coins arc consistently outnumbered by Alexius’ (with much less pretext for 
culling), which also already provide the dominant clement. These clearly contrasting sequcniidl tempos 
themselves suggest that originals and imitatwes were not straightforwardly contemporaneous issues.^ 

By ±1215, all three types had almost certainly been discontinued, and Type A, which had obviously 
originally been ksued in the largest quantity of all, provides the dominant element. Type B, which had 
equally obviously never been issued in any great quantity, and which had probably provided the domi¬ 
nant element for a short time ca. 1203/4 only, has already sunk back and provides the third element. 
Type C, which had clearly been issued in some (juaniity, but not sufficient to displace Type A for any con¬ 
siderable length of time at least, provides the second element. 

By ca. 1250, the long-term operation of the process of wear, discarding, and loss has meant that 
Tyjjes A and C have changed positions, with T)pe C providing the dominant clement, Type A the sec¬ 
ond, and Type B still providing the third—and with A and B tending to be residual only. The four hoards 
which there arc good reasons for believing to have been deposited late in the period (Byaga, Dolna 
Kabda, Logodash, and Tri Vbditsi—marked with an asterisk in Table 4) seem to show a particularly over¬ 
whelming dominance of Type C, with Type B moving up to form the second element, and Type A being 
virtually eliminated. The resultant pattern G, B, A would thus be the latest of all, and very probably 
—if very approximately—datable to ca. 1225-5G. 

The question arises as to the date of the discontinuation of Type C, and with it that of the series as 
a whole. The only evidence having a direct bearing upon this question seems to lie in a detail of the re¬ 
verse design of certain rare specimens of the type. On these, the emperor’s loros-waist, and occasionally 
St. Constantine’s as well, take the elaborate form li^ (e.g, 3d). Now, this form is undoubtedly a late one, 
that is, thirteenth rather then twelfth century (providing yet another indication of the late dating of the 
series), although its first appearance is not precisely datable. Its earliest consistent use, at least, occurs 
upon issues of elecirum and billon trachea of Theodore I from the min! of Magnesia (e.g, Second 
Coinage, vars. A/B: 2.1-(3) [Cl.]; Type A: 7.1-<7.2); Type E; (11.1)-(11.2) [Bill.]). The creation of that 
mitit, or more probably of its transference from Nicaea, is itself of uncertain date, but the bracket 
1211/14 now seems a distinct possibility. The same form is later used on electrum and billon trachea of 
Theodore Ducas from (he mint of Thessalonica, which therefore date from after 1224, and on billon tra¬ 
chea of the Latin imitative series—from both the mints of Constantinople and Thessalonica, with the 
latter therefore dating from some time before 1224. If the rare specimens of lype C with the loros-waist 
form arc among the latest of the type, which to judge from their small module and angular fabric 
they may well be, then the type itself could well have been discontinued by ±1215, and very possibly by 
several years earlier. Given that the first issue in any new coin series is often the latgest (as in l ype A here), 
and that Type C became the dominant clement among the three imitative types only after Type A had 
been subjected to the process of wear and loss, a perhaps prolonged but possibly a declining and later 
even sporadic span and scale of production for Type C does seem a distinct possibility, thereby account¬ 
ing for the several later and more elaborate loros-waist forms. 

Mute- Hendy, Cdna^ andMon^, 526-27. Pitvedenls for example, the Ostrogoths, who sinjrk in the name of the deceased 
Anastasias when in conflict with the reignir^ Justinian. 'I'reaty of 1202; see below, p. 398.1 am also informed (personal corre- 
spondc/itc, S. Bciidah, 1+July 1993) that Type B has now been found ovcrstruck on Type C-i«-ain. al least not wimt one would 

^ Hendy, anJ 220, table XV 1204). 
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It is nevertheless in a comparison between the statistics relating to the sequential development of 
the proportions of the three imitative types present in Bulgarian (i.e., inner Balkan) hoards, with those 
relating to the same development in Greek (i.e., outer Balkan) ones, that the most interesting and signif¬ 
icant informadon as to the origin and history of the series as a whole emerges. 

According to the present state of knowledge, only three reasonably documented hoards of billon 
trachea deposited prior to 1195 are known: from I'hessalonica itself (possibly deposited as a result of the 
Norman sack of the city in 1185); from Gerakini (deposited at about the same time); and from a general 
Macedonian provenance (possibly deposited quite early in the reign of Manuel). None contained coins 
of the imitative series, and in this they agree entirely with the evidence of hoards from die inner 
Balkans.^® Two hoards apparently deposited prior to 120.3 are known: from Episkopi (possibly deposited 
late in the reign of Alexius and perhaps even deposited in 1204); and from Gerakario (possibly deposited 
earlier in the reign of Alexius). 

The former contained 13 specimens of the imitative series; 11 of Tyjje A and 2 of Type B. The lat¬ 
ter contained none. The Episkopi Hoard apparendy confirms the evidence of the Souvatite Hoard that 
the issue of Type A lasted well into the reign of Alexius, the latter that of the Plovdiv Region Hoard that 
bodies of coin derived pretty directly from the metropolis, and not permitted—or given time—to mix 
locally, did not contain the imitative series.^ 

Eight reasonably documented hoards apparently deposited during the period 1204-+1215 are 
known. These, like the at least approximately contemporary ones from the inner Balkans, all contain 
specimens of the imitative series and, like them, and with them, massively agree on the relative propor¬ 
tions of the three types: A, C, B with Type A forming the dominant element in all eight hoards, Type C 
forming the second element in six of the eight hoards, and Type B therefore forming the third element 
in six of the eight hoards.'*’ There is, however, one distinct difference between inner and outer hoards; 
whereas in the inner hoards Type C tends to provide the second element and is, moreover, frequently 
present in some quantity, in the outer hoards, although it consistently provides the second element, it is 
rarely present in any quantity. The same point operates for Type B: whereas in the inner hoards B tends 
to provide the third element and is present in some quantity; in the outer hoards it is as often as not (four 
of the eight hoards) entirely lacking To describe this situation as one in which Type A is more plentiful 
in hoards from the outer Balkans than in those from the inner Balkans is, in strict logic, correct. But it is 
to describe it from a perversely relative point of view. And to conclude on this basis that the imitative se¬ 
ries could not have been issued in the inner Balkans is willfully obtuse.'*® For what the comparison actu¬ 
ally demonstrates is that Types C and B are appreciably and fundamentally, respectively, less plentiful in 
outer hoards than they are in inner hoards. From which one can conclude only that the imitative series 
might well have been issued in the inner Balkans, on the grounds that the series is likely to have been the 
more complete the nearer the region of issue. 

What is nevertheless interesting, and quite possibly significant for an eventual explanation of this 
distinction, is that on the two occasions of its being plainly bucked—in the cases of the Amoigas and 
Thera Hoards, with C and B combined effectively equaling or exceeding A—the provenances are insular. 
This matter must be held over for further discussion below.*® 

In any case, the picture is completed by a number of reasonably documented hoards deposited dur- 

Touracsoglou, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards,” 146-47 (Gerakini), 156 (Thessaloniki); Hendy, Coina^ and Mm^, 366 
(“Macedonia”). 

*® Gerakario; TouracsoiJou, “Unpublished Byzandne Hoai-ds,” 145-46; Souvadt4/Hovdiv Reg Hoard: Hendy; Coina^ and 

383-84, 379. 

*’ Type A = 1: Amorgos-Thera. Type C = 2: Drama, Kolchikon, Macedonia (Thessaloniki), Maced. Cent., Paros, Thera. 
Type B = 3: as C = 2. 

*® Type B absent; Drama, Kolchikon, Macedonia (Thessaloniki), Paros. In the cases of Drama (A = 987, C = 88) and 
Macedonia ('ITiessaloniki) (A = 246, C = 9), this absence is pardcularly glaring: but then so is the weakness of C. Conclusion: 
Metcalf, "Byzandnobulgarica," 421; repealed in "The Amopfos and Thira Hoards," 51. 

See below, pp 75-79,95. 
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ing the period +1215-ca, 1250. The dominant pattern remains A, C, B, evident in five of the twelve 
hoards, with the one particularly late hoard (that from Thebes) showing C, B, A, and the four hoards 
from Kozani showing C, A, B. The dominant pattern thus contrasts sharply with that from the contem¬ 
porary inner Balkans (C, A, B), and the reason seems clear: because of the very heav^’ accentuation 
of the preceding pattern A, C, B in the outer Balkans, the pattern C, A, B commonly failed to evolve 
there.^® In other words, the two later imitative types, B and C, never appeared in the outer Balkars in 
sufficient qtianrities for the dominance of the earlier type, A, to be gradually emded through wear, loss, 
and so on, as it was in the inner Balkans- The minimal representation of Types B and C therefore re¬ 
mained characteristic of the outer Balkans during the period ±1215-ca. 1250, and the pattern A, G, B, 
became fossilized. The four hoards from Kozani do indeed show the contemporary inner Balkan pattern 
C, A, B, but their composition is so standard, and their provenance so commonly indefinite, as to raise 
the clear suspicion that they all derive from a single original hoard. Other than that, one of the two 
hoards that seem to have been deposited late in the period (Rdessa and Thelxts—marked with an aster¬ 
isk in TaWe 4), that from Thebes, does also show the equivalently late inner Balkan pattern C, B, A. 

The thirteen relevant Serbian hoards so far reasonably documented and published arc in fact re¬ 
markable for the thinness of their content of the Bulgarian imitative series overall. Of the three hoards 
apjoarently deposited during the period ca. 1195-1203, none contains imitadves. Of the seven hoards 
apparently deposited during the period 1204-+1215, only three (Crnovuki, Vranjc, and Zablace) contain 
imitatives, but in no recognizable pattern (A, —, —; C, B, .A; and C, A, B, respectively). Of the three 
hoards apparently deposited during the period ±1215-ca. 1250, all (Osanica, Pozarevac II and Setonje) 
contain imitatives, but again in no recognizable pattern {A, B, G; A, —, —; and C, .A, B, respectively).®' 
All in all, one has the distinct impression that, wherever they were coming from, they came slowly and 
late, and that once arrived they never achieved a degree of circulation sufficient to evolve a sequence of 
dominant patterns. Whatever else, then, they were not produced and did not actually circulate widely 

The tentative chronology and sequential development of the proportions of the three imitadvc types 
as established by the hoard statbtics tabulated and analyzed above, and in particular the contrasting patterns 
as seen in hoards from die inner Balkans (Bulgaria) on the one hand, and from the outer Balkans (Greece) 
on the other, now remain to be set against, and if possible explained by, their detailed historical context. 

In the first place, as previously mentioned, and as must surely now be quite clear, the hoard evidence 
massively favors an inner Balkan source for the imitative scries. It is only in hoards from the inner Balkans 
that all three types involved achieve their full impact. The falling off of Types B and C with increasing 
distance from the inner Balkans is conclusively demonstrated by a comparison of figures deriving from 
the earliest available hoards from the inner Balkatis proper with those deriving from equivalent hoards 
from the upper and middle Struma Valley, intermediate between the inner and outer Balkans, and with 
those deriving from equivalent hoards from the outer Balkans proper. 

If the proportion of Types B and C expressed as a pcrtcnlagc of Types A, B, and G, dial Is, as a per¬ 
centage of the imitative series as a whole, is tabulated in this way, the foLowing table and map are evolved.®^ 

The comparbon is not quite a straightforward one chronologically, as the figures for the inner 
Balkans relate to hoards of the period ca. 1195-1203, while those for the Struma Valley and the outer 
Balkans relate to hoards of the period 1204—+1215. The figures for the Struma are nevertheless early in 
the relevant bracket—possibly as early as ca. 1207, as will be seen in further discussion below—and those 
for the Greek mainland are not likely to be much later. What has been attempted is to delineate three 
dbtinct groups, as close as possible chronologically, but with two at oj)posite poles geographically and 
with one intermediate on the same general axb. 

50 A, C, B; Aiani, Livadion, Macedonia (’58), Thrace, Vrasta. 

Seeaboce, p. 6!, nqle 8. 

5^ Kazanloli-Tvurditsa: Hendy, Coinage and Mon^, 220, table XV Breslovo-Zheleznitsar ibid., p. 221, table XVI; add 
Tishanovo, above, p 67, note 29. Drama-Thcra; above, pp 70 71, note 39. 
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Tabc£ 5 

Proportions of Bulgarian Imitatives in Hoards from 
Buigakia/Struma Valley/Greece 


Bulgaria 

% 

Struma Valley 

% 

Greece 

% 

Kazanluk 

74 

Brestovo 

52 

Drama 

8 

Muglizh (I) 

71 

Gradevo (11) 

24 

Kolchikon 

26 

Tsruncha (A) 

66 

Kiusiendil 

50 

Macedonia (Thess^) 

4 

Tsruncha (B) 

62 

Klustendil region 

33 

Maced. Cent. C7l-’72) 

30 

Turnovo (II) 

85 

Pokrovnik 

54 

Mik. Eleftherochorion 

34 

Tvurditsa 

69 

Tishanovo 

42 

Amorgos 

48 



Uncertain Bulgarian Provenance 

38 

Paros 

4 



Zheleznitsa 

58 

Thera 

52 


The figures demonstrate the proportions for Types B and C as against Types A-C to suffer a clear 
falling off with increasing distance from the inner Balkans. The highest figure for the inner Balkans them¬ 
selves is 85% (Turnovo II), and the lowest 62% fTsruncha B), with the mode of possible oscilladon being 
23% and the average being 71 %. It should be noted that, even here, it is the two Tsruncha Hoards, form¬ 
ing something of an outlier away from the main group, that sdso provide the two lowest readings, acting 
as a bridge to the next set of figures. The highest figure for the Struma Valley is 58% (Zheleznitsa), and 
the lowest 24% (Gradevo II), with the mode of oscillation being 24% and the average being 44%. The 
highest figure for the outer Balkans is 52% fThera), and the lowest 4% (Macedonia, Thessaloniki, and 
Paros), with the mode of oscillation being 48% and the average being 26%. It must, however, be clear 
that there are two apparent groups within the Greek figures; Drama, Macedonia-Thessaloniki, and 
Paros with a mode of oscillation at 4% and an average of 5%; and Kolchikon, Central Macedonia, 
Mikron Eleftherochorion, Amorgos, and Thera with a mode of oscillation at 26% and an average of 38%. 

It has to be said that the Greek figures are extraordinary, whether taken as one or as two groups. If 
taken as one, then there is at least a prima facie case for supposing the huge mode of oscillation to indi¬ 
cate the existence of a supply as spasmodic and a circulation as sluggish as the Serbian, which might be 
taken as odd south of the Rhodope and around the Aegean. On the other hand, if taken as two, then 
many questions arise, not the least of which involves the possible causation—if any—linking .'kmorgos 
and Thera wills (for example) Central Macedonia and Mikron Eleftherochorion, but separating them 
from Paros and Drama. And if there are indeed two groups here, then it is to be noted that the higher 
set of figures can overfap with that from the Struma Valley by a handsome maximal 28% (cf. Gradevo 
II and Thera). But in that case it should also be noted that it is the lowei set of figures that seem to look 
forward to the generalized pattern of the following chronological phase {±l2l5-ca. 1250) where the rep¬ 
resentation of Types B and C (and more particularly of B) has collapsed completely; with B being 
entirely absent from six of the nine hoards (counting as one the four Kozani hoards). In other words, 
although there are (at the moment) numerically more higher-set figures than lower-set ones, nevertheless 
it is the latter chat seem to set the tone for the follow ing phase. 

The crucial problem that therefore now remains to be explained is that, whereas in early hoards 
from the inner Balkans (Bulgaria) Types A, B, and C—whatever their idiosyncrasies—are all present in 
considerable quantities, nevertheless in equivalent hoards from the Struma Valley Type A noticeably be¬ 
gins to predominate over Types B and C, and in equivalent hoards from the outer Balkans (Greece) that 
predominance is in most cases strengthened, and in others is strengtliened to the extent that Types B and 
C barely appear—with the latter situation being characteristic of the following period. Some factor that 
permitted or encouraged Type A (produced ca. 1195 1200) to penetrate from the inner to the outer 
Balkans, therefore )xtsiiively tended to discourage Types B (produced ca. 1200-1202) and C (produced 
ca. 1202-15) from doing the same, svith the critical region ins'olved seemingly having been the Struma 
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Valley, forming one of the two main routes from the inner to the outer Balkans, and presumably the con¬ 
tiguous areas of the Rhodope. 

A solution to the problem involved is supplied by the contemporary military and political contexts. 
The terminus for the commencement of the series on these terms is 1190, when Emperor Isaac was 
severely defeated by the Bulgarians in the Balkan Mountains. It was as a result of this defeat that the 
Byzantines definitively lost the military initiative which, hitherto, had kept systematic campa^ning at 
least to the north of those mountains, and that systematic Bulgarian attacks began to be made upon the 
Thracian Plain. The extent and depth of Bulgarian occupation during the following years remain un¬ 
certain in detail, but the fact that in 1194 the Byzandnes were again defeated, this time at Arcadiopolis, 
well into the lower part of the Thracian Plain, suggests that they must have been considerable. And this 
second defeat was soon followed up: by 119.^98 attacks were being made on the lower Struma on the 
one hand, and on the lower Thracian coast on the other. Only in 1201 with the weakeningof the Cuman 
allies of the Bulgarians, and in 1202 with the peace concluded with the Bulgarians themselves, was the 
Byzantine position in the Thracian Plain relieved or improved.^^ 

Meanwhile, the region of the Struma Valley and the Rhodope had developed its own problems. In 
1196 Emperor Alexius found it necessary to mount a campaign r^ainst one Dobromir Chrysos, a Vlach 
by origin, who had taken possession of the important fortress of Strumitsa. The campaign having failed, 
Chrysos promptly also took possession of the neighboring fortress of Prosck, from which a further cam¬ 
paign, in 1197, failed to dislodge him. These two fortresses effectively commanded the major routes 
through the Rhodope provided by the Vardar and Struma Valleys, and their hostile possession thus 
formed a barrier between the inner and outer Balkans. In 1201 Chrysos managed to gain possession of 
Prilep and Pelagonia, thus extending the barrier westward, and it was in 1202 only that Alexius was able 
to remove him entirely from the scene, although his territory fell into Bulgarian hands. 

In 1199 the former and unsuccessful Bulgarian usurper Ivanko, who subsequently had gone over to 
the Byzantine side, and had adopted the name Alexius, revolted in Philippopolis, and managed to ex¬ 
tend his control over central Thrace and southward, through the Rhodope, to the Aegean coast. It was 
in the following year, 1200, only, that Emperor Alexius was able to remove him from the scene. Then, in 
1201, John Spyridonakes revolted in the southern part of the same area, and had to be removed. These 
two revolts can only have had the effect of extending the harrier, already formed by the continuing re¬ 
volt of Chrysos, in an easterly direction,^6 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to assess in detail the effects of the Bulgarian revolt and the vari¬ 
ous revolts in the Struma and Vardar Valleys, Thracian Plain, and Rhodope upon such features as mon¬ 
etary circulation, whether separately or in combination. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the Bulgarian revolt and raiding, combined with, and following on from, the passage of the Third 
Crusade in 1189, will have seriously dbrupted the rural population and agricultural production at least 
of the Thracian Plain, although the urban population and trade of such large centers as PhUippopolis, 
Adrianople, and so on may have been somewhat less affected. It seems equally reasonable to suppose 
that a proportion of the population will have moved or attempted to move to regions which were less 
disturbed. During the period ca. 1190-96 this, inevitably, will have involved movement in a southerly 
direction—cither through the Rhodope by way of the main v-alley routes, or perhaps down the plain and 
round it, but in cither case toward the Aegean coast. This must have been the direction in which trade 
between the inner and outer Balkans would have followed, whether conditions were disturbed or not. 
Between 1196 and 1202, this situation will have been complicated, and may even have been radically 
changed, by the revolts of Chrysos, Ivanko-Alexius, and Spyridonakes in the Vardar-Struma-Rhodopc 

53 The route involved emei^es clearly from the map: KiusIendQ-Mflnik-Thessaloniki. 

53 C M. Brand, ConfionU the Well J180 (Cambridge, Mass., 1968), 92-96,124-35; R. L. Wolff, “The ‘Seeond 

Bulgarian Empire’: Its Origin and History to 1204," Speculum 24(1949), 167-206. On the more precise chronology of its origins: 
Brand, op. cil., 273-74. See also below, pp. 365-66 (Isaac II), 397-98 (Alexius III). 

ByimliumCoKjmnls the West, 126-27, 128-29, 133-34. See also belov^pp. 78,398, 656. 

56 Ibid.,125-26, 130-31 (Ivanko); 132-33 (Spyridonakes). See also below, p. 79. 
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region. \vi]l have led to considerable disturbances in their own right, both in the imposition of rebel 
control, and in the attempted and eventually actual re-imposition oi' imperial control. Both Chrysos and 
Ivanko'Alcxius seem to have relied on Bulgarian (particularly Vlach-Cuman) support, adding a wider 
political and ethnic element to an already sufficiently complex situation. The Aegean coast consequendy 
will have become much less attractive a haven for Byzantine refugees from the Thracian Plain, even if 
they were permitted to pass through the disaffected regions unscathed. Taxation in and trade between 
the inner and outer Balkans must have suffered at least a degree of disruption, and may even have been 
considerably dislocated. In other words, the Vardar-Slruma-Rhodope region, far from providing the main 
routes between the inner and outer Balkans, rather will have acted as a positive barrier between ihem.^? 

Finally, comparison of the tentative chronology proposed for the imitaiK'e series, and of the 
chronology of the events in the Vardar-Struma-Rhodope region, suggests the precise cause of the con¬ 
trasting development of the proportions of the three major types of the imitative series as seen In hoards 
from the inner and outer Balkans, and in particular why Type A should be weQ represented in both, while 
Types B and C should be progressively less well represented with distance from the inner Balkans, tend¬ 
ing to become minimal in the outer Balkans. If Type A were being produced during the period ca. 
1195-1200, then it will have been the one type in circulation when a normal pattern of taxation and 
trade, and a southerly movement of population might be predicted, and when the Vardar-Struma- 
Rhodope region, which provided the main routes from the inner to the outer Balkans remained untrou¬ 
bled {1190-96) orrelatively untroubled (1196-99). If Type B were being produced during the period ca. 
1200-1202, then it will have coincided with the full force of the revolts of Chrysos {1196-1202), Ivanko- 
Alexius (1199-1200), and Spyridonakes (1201), which must have discouraged further movement in that 
direction and effectively closed those routes. If Type C were being produced during the period ca. 
1203-15, then it tvill have coincided with the convulsion of the Fourth Crusade and its aftermath, and 
in particular with the continuous and immensely destructive conflicts between Latins and Bulgarians in 
the Thracian Plain. In 1205 the Latin lordship of Thessalonica was attacked by the Bulgarians, and 
Serres, on the Struma, was tsikcn by them. In 1207 Thessalonica was again attacked, and following the 
death of the Bulgarian tsar Kaloyan during the course of the attack, two new political units, both con¬ 
trolled by relatives of his, emerged in the area under discussion: that of Strez, with its capital at Prosek 
on the Vardar; and that of Slav, with its capital at Tsepina, in the Rhodope between Philippopolis and 
Serres, and lateral Melnik, commanding the Struma Just above Serres itself The situation thus curiously 
reflected the earlier one involving Chrysos at Strumitsa-Prosek, and Ivanko-Alexius at Philippopolis. 
Slrez, noticeably, remained hostile to the Latins, while Slav came to terms with them, Bulgarian attacks 
against Thessalonican dependencies, in which Strez was, however unsuccessfully, involved, are known 
for 1211 and 1212. Again, during this period, movement between the inner and outer Balkans must have 
been discouraged and the routes which it took closed,^® 

The discrepancies between the representation of Types A-C in hoards from the inner and outer 
Balkans are thus quite simply and straightforwardly explained by the contemporary historical context: 
because the scries as a whole had an inner Balkan origin, each type is present in some quantity in hoards 
from that region; because of political and military developments, the earliest produced of the types (Type 

’’ For a panicuiar example of such a mass populaiiui] movement, see below, pp. 79 and note 60,452, 656. In rereading 
Metcalf’s article '‘Byzantinobulgarica” (see above, p. 68, note 35) for the purposes of footnoting (1993), 1 was astonished to note 

series south of the Rhodope after 1204—only to rq'ect it on the grounds of its unlikelihood and limited duration (ibid., p. 420). 
It is nevertheless clear chat the Bulgarian-Byzantbe confticts of 1190 1202 and the Bulgarian-Latin ones of 1205-8 were of im¬ 
mense ferocity, and that the degree of desuuction was immense. Kaloyan aeetns to have had a consistent policy of depopulatiun- 
repopulaiion, and doubtless many Oed to avoid that, let alone his known other savageries. All this was fell as far afield as (he em¬ 
pire of Nicaea, as will be seen below (c.g, p. 452). That the demographic pattern was rrilcctcd in the numismatic one should 
therefore be ilie occasion of no surprise to any hisiorian/numismaiist. 

R. L Wolff, “The Latin Empire of Constantinople (1204 1261)" jPh.D. dissertation. Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1947), 340-44.357-58,428. Use of this not ea^y obtainable work is to be dcfeiKled on the grounds of its completeness: 
it still remains the most thorough account of the empire as regards its sequential history, although it nanirally has to be at least 
supplemented as regards much else. 
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A) only peneiraied ihrough to the outer Balkans in what was obviously the normal way, and the later pro¬ 
duced of the types (B and C) are present only minimally in hoards from the region. What happened es¬ 
sentially is that the political and military events of the period disturbed, and probably destroyed, the pat¬ 
tern of monetary circulation that had marked, and that perhaps had grown up during, the twelfth century 
It nevertheless again has to be admitted that the composition of the Greek hoards remains ex¬ 
traordinary and requires a more particular explanation. For their severe composiiional oscillations are 
indeed very different from the much more uniform patterns that characterize hoards even from the 
Struma Valley, let alone those from inner Bulgaria. 

On the reasonable assumption that there arc indeed two quite distinct groups present among the 
Greek hoards, what seems to be chararteristic of the lower-ranging group is the complete absence of 
Type B from even large hoards like those from Drama and Central Macedonia, let alone from much 
smaOcr ones like that from Paros—and here, despite its otherwise apparendy handsome percentage fig¬ 
ure of 2C for the relationship B -f C: A + B C, the hoard from Kolchikoii resembles the lower-ranging 
group more than the higher-ranging one. And, as previously observed, it seems to be the lower-ranging 
group that sets the tone for the succeeding phase of deposition (±1215-ca. 1250).^® 

One possible eaasalive scenario is that the two distinc t groups represent two equally distinct strata 
in the circulating medium of the period 1204-±1215 that is otherwise common to them. The lower- 
ranging group (including Kolchikon) would then represent the “normal” flow of coin from out of the 
inner Balkans—l)ut one that was nevertheless interrupted by the revolts of hanko-Alcxius (Philippopolis: 
1199-1200), Chrysos(Strumitsa-Prilep: 1196-1202),andSpyridonakes(Rhodope-.Aegean: 1201), which 
will have closed off the Struma and Vardar routes at very much the same time as has been suggested for 
the shoit production of Type B (ca. 1200-1202). It would thus, with its weak representatiern of Type B, 
have formed the basic and underlying imitative element in the circulating medium in the Greek and con¬ 
tiguous Aegean regions, and have provided the foundation for that of the succeeding period in the same 
areas. In which case, the higher-ranging group might represent incoming coinage deriving from i)opu- 
lation displacement from the upper and middle Struma Valley and resulting from the savage Latino- 
Bulgarian campaigns of 1206/7; certainly massive destruction, pillage, and population displacement 
(whether deliberate and forced or merely contingent) were a feature of such campei^s, and one such 
group displacement, of Greek speakers, from Philippopolis right down to Melnik—and therefore very 
much germane to the problem in hand—certainly took place at about this time.^f It will have been for 
this reason that this group so resembles that from the Struma in its imitative element, but it will subsc- 
quendy have merged into the basic medium without necessarily leaving much later trace. One possible 
and minor feature in favor of such a suggestion: two of the higher-ranging hoards, Amoigos and Thera, 
arc from islands of the Cyclades group. Islands are notoriously chosen as havens of refuge in times of 
military and political disturbance, and those in the Aegean had previously provided a similar service dur¬ 
ing the Slav invasions of the seventh century.'’i And the phenomenon of displacement is a known fea¬ 
ture of this later period, the impact of which is recognizable as far off as the empire oi Nicaea.*^ 


See above, p. 75. 

George Acropoliies. //irtona, ed. A. Heisenberg and P. Wirth, Teubiier (Siuttgan, 1978), p 76. When John III took user 
Melnik in 1246 the claim was made on behalf of its citizens; “We are all in origin from Philippopolis, genuine Romans by race.” 
The obvious occasion of the migration involved was the taking, plundering, and razing of the city by Kaloyan in 1205; on that 
omasion. as recorded by Nicetas Choniates {HiMna, cd. van Dieirn, I. p. 627), a number of people, fearing the vengeance of 
Kaloyan, Hed to Theodore Lascaru in the east, or to Adrianoplc or Didymotichum and the Latins. To flee eastward was not nec¬ 
essarily liic most obvious or safest way to reach Anatolia, and southward through the Rhudupc to die Aegean and then across, 
whether direedy or via the islands, was an obvious alternative The Nicaean evidence suggests that the islands formed a major 
route. See also below, pp. 452, 65S. In any case, the example of Philippopolisisclearly only part of a more general pattern, and 
the refugees from there who setded at Melnik might have been better advised to make the more complete transfer. See also the 
particular cases of Nicetas Choniates; Constantinople to Selymbria (1204) to Constantincple (1206; for fear of Kaloyan) to 
Nicaea(1206)-below, p. 661; and Nicephoros Blcmmydcs; Constantinof^e to Prusa/Nicaea (1204?)-bclow, p. 471. 

See, e.g, S. Hood, “Isles Refuge in the Early Byzantine Period," /iBSA 65 (1970), 37-45;J. E. Herrin, "Aspects nf the 
Process of HeUenieation in the Eariv Middle Ages," 68 (1973), li6, 118. 

67 See above, note 60. 
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This may seem all loo neat to be valid or even plausible, and so indeed it may be, but the oddity of 
the distinctive feature involved b much more convincingly explained in these terms, or their ilk, than in 
those of purely mercantile considerations, but in neither case are the basic and decisive conclusions of 
thb section at all affected: that the imitative series is both late in time and Bulgarian in origin. 

(3) Latin Imitative Trachea 

The series involved, according to the present state of knowledge, consists of hillon trachea and cop¬ 
per haif-teiartera, and is to be divided into three main groups of material, two involving variations in 
mint, and the third perhaps involving that but certainly also variation in chronology and module. 

The first group consists mainly of trachea, of which there exbi some twenty types (Types A-T), to 
which several more (Types U-Y) should now be added. These are all issues of the mint of 
Constantinople and are therefore datable to the period 1204 61. The second consists of trachea and 
half-tetartera, including three types (Types A-C) of the former and two (Types A and B) of the laiier.®^ 
These are bsues of the mint of Thessalonica and are therefore datable to the period 1204-24. The thexi 
group consists entirely of trachea, and includes seven types (Types A-G). These types reproduce the de¬ 
signs of the first three types (A-C) of the Constantinopolitan group, tlie three types (A-C) of the 
Thessalonican group, and the first (Nicaean) coinage of Theodore I. They are, however, dbtinguishable 
from them by their much smaller module, by certain minor details of design, and yet again by their 
chronological occurrence in hoards. 

As mentioned above, it is when the hoard evidence is arranged in a chronological sequence that the 
anomalous position of the imitative series under discussion emerges in a uniform and conclusive way. It 
is clear that, whereas hoards buried prior to 1195 and even to 1203 (that is, containing coins up to and 
including Isaac II, and Alexius III, respectively, together with coins of the Bulgarian imitative series) do 
not contain coins of the series, those buried subsequent to 1205 (that is, containing coins of Theodore I 
Sind other rulers of known post-conquest dates) consistently do contain tJiem. Although the largest sin¬ 
gle element in the hoard evidence b Bulgarian in origin, the remainder derives from virtually every other 
region of the former empire, and the total involves well over fifty hoards containing many thousands of 
coins. The arrangement b also confirmed by a series of oversirikes. The chronological basb of the case 
for a Latin attribution for the series, that its earliest types were issued after 1204, and indeed shonly be¬ 
fore or shortly after 1205, b therefore incontrovertible.®^ 

With hindsight, the three main groups ol the imitative series under discussion also conform, in their 
most general characteristics, to what might have been expected. From the mint of Constantinople under 
a regime that lasted some sixty years (1204-61), at first representing a major territorial unit including 
much of the territory that had belonged to the undivided empire, but quite soon representing little more 
than the City itself together with the immediately surrounding territory, one might have expected a rel¬ 
atively lai^ number of types but with a rapid diminution in quantity. What one has is over twenty types 
of trachy; of which the first alone (Type A) is really quite common, and of which all but a very few (Types 
B and C, and perhaps O and P) are rare or very rare. From the mint of Thessalonica, under a regime 
that lasted some twenty years only (1204—24), again diminishing in territorial extent, one might have ex¬ 
pected much fewer types, and again a diminution in quantity. What one has b three types of trachy which 
become progressively less well represented in hoards even from quite near Thessalonica. From a regime 
that seems to have been copying Theodore’s earlier coinage, one might have expected to find examples. 
Type C of the small-raodulc group b indeed a copy of his cariiest, and commonest, issue. 

But see above, p. 53, note 76 (one type of half-tetarlera lo go rather co Conslantinoplc). 

Hendy,5o(4«r, 202, table XI; 203, tableXIl; 204-10,215-17. For overstrikes, sec also below, pp. 89-91. There are a num¬ 
ber of major new hoards containing the later Laun types: for Dolna Kabda see above, p. 71, note 39; for the ‘Peter and Paul 
Hoard’' see above, p. 61, note 9; for the Setres Hoard see Touraisoglou and Loverdou-Tsigarida, “Nomismatikoi 'Thesauroi',” 
39-48; for a hoard of uncertain Balkan provenance see S. Bendall, “Thessalonican Coinage of the Mid-Thirteenth Century in 
the Light of a New Hoard,” m 18 (1978), 109. See also Karamcssini-Oikonomidcs, “Contribution.” 127. 
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The nature and origin of the smail-module group remains uncertain. It seems clear that the types 
of the lai^e-modulc group which are reproduced in small-module types are also somewhat earlier than 
their small counterparts. This emerges from a study of two patterns of lioards from the Struma Valley. 
A relatively early pattern of eight hoards (the same as previously used), in which coins of the First 
(.''Jicaean) Coinage of Theodore I appear in consistent but minimal quantities, includes a relatively high 
proportion of large-module coirts of Constantinopolilan Tyjje A together with a correspondingly low 
proportion of coins of small-module Type A, its counterpart. The f^res are as foLows: Brestovo Cpl. 
A—21 ! Sm. mod. A—78; Gradevo Cpl. A—18 / Sm. mod. A—36; Kiustendil Cpl. A—10 / Sm. mod. 
A-.'i4; Kiustendil Reg. Cpl. A-37 / Sm. mod. A-4; Pttkrovnik Cpl. A-18 / Sm. mod. A-.35; 
Tishanovo Cpl. A— / Sm. mod. A—4; Zheleznitsa Cpl. A—22 / Sm, mod. A—33; Unc. Prov. Cpl. 
A—8 / Sm. Mod. A—1.®^ On the other hand, although it includes numbers of large-module coins of 
Thessalonican Tyjjcs A and B, it does not include coins of small-module Types D and E, their counter¬ 
parts. Equally, the laige-module coins of Theodore are not accompanied by coins of small-module Type 
G, their counterparts. In total contrast, a relatively late pattern of four hoards from somewhat further 
east (Byaga, Dorkovo, I<c^odash, and Tri Voditsi), in which coins of the emperors of Thessalonica and 
Nicaea tend to appear, includes a few large-module coins of Constantinopolitan Types A-C (as well as 
die later types), I'hessalonican T>pes A-C, and the First (Nicaean) Coinage of 'I’heodore I, but also an 
overwhelming mass of small-module Tyjtes A-G, their counterparts. The position may well have been 
accentuated by preferential culling, but the comparatively late date of the small-module group as a whole 
is confirmed by the existence of a similar one, on a systematic bsisis, among the coinage of John Ducas 
of Thessalonica (emp. 1237^2, desp. 1242-44).6« 

The somewhat later nature of the small-module group tends to render suspect any suggestion that 
they' were intended simply as fractional pieces of their larger countcrpiarts, and this seems confirmed by 
the fact that, in many later hoards, coins of the iaige-module groups are systematically and roughly 
clipped down to the approximate size and weight of coins of the small-module group. This would have 
been unnecessary had the two modules borne a simple unittfraction relationship. Rather, a difference not 
only in chronology, but also in weight standard and value, and possibly in mint, is to be suspected. 

The case for the transfer of Types D-Y from Latin Constantinople to Bulgaria that has been pre¬ 
viously mentioned runs more or less as follows. By correlating the various dated elements in hoards with 
the essentially undated Types D-Y, the conclusion is reached that those types are to be dated, very ap¬ 
proximately, to the period 1230--13/48.'’® In general terms at least, so far so good. On the basis of its 
presence in two hoards from Bulgaria, and its absence in three from the metropolitan region, it is con¬ 
cluded that Type D, at least, cannot follow on from Types A-C and must instead be a parallel issue.®^ It 
is from here onwards that things begin to go awry. The question is raised as to whether Type D (and by 
implication the remaining types) might not be a Bulgarian issue, the concession being made that there 
are very few hoards from outside Bulgaria permitting the double argument that Type D and the re¬ 
mainder are not only present in Bulgarian material but also absent f rom metropolitan,It is further con¬ 
ceded that tlie archaeological investigation of one particular site in Istanbul, the Kalcndcrhane Camii, 
has indeed yielded specimens of Types D-Y, but this fact is then subjected to a number of questions, and 
then abandoned, to be mentioned again only in (he concluding summary.'' Instead, the point is made 
that dealers and collectors have been buying in Istanbul, Izmir, and so on for a long period of time, and 
yet Types D-Y have remained rare or unpublished until comparatively recently. The point is further de¬ 
veloped through the quotation of a personal contact, from which it emerges that Types D-Y do come 

« Hendy, 211, table Xlll; 212, table XIV; 212-H, 

®*John Ducas; see below, pp. 579-82. and foi small types overstruct on laijc ajialogucs, 568-69 (Manuel Ducas). 

S’ Hendy, Ctmage miManty, 213, 286-87. 

S« Metcif, “The Biter and Paul Hoard,” 149 50,154. 

S«Ibid.,15i. 

70 Ibid., 151-52. 

’'Ibid., 152, 159. 
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from both Istanbul and from Turkish Thrace, but that, of the total in the possession of the contact, rep¬ 
resenting local finds, the bulk came from a dealer in Liileburgaz. Trom this, very positive encouragement 
that Types D-Y arc of Bulgarian, ratlier llian Latin, origin is derived. It is observed in addition that 
Types D-Y are absent from the finds from the excavation of Corinth, and concluded that, had these 
types been of Latin origin, it might have been expected that they should turn up there. 

It is at this point that the Bulgarian tsar Ivan II Asen is introduced into the picture. As Types D-Y 
form a series commencing about 1230; as the series was used in the Thracian Plain and also north of the 
Balkan Mountains; and as the Bulgarians have already been accredited with the production of the 
Bulgarian imitative serie.s (Types A-C), it b observed that there is nothing inherently implausible in the 
contention that this series is also of Bulgarian origin. At this time, and in this region, the local ruler was 
Ivan II, the most powerful in the contemporary Balkans, and the clear implication is drawn that it was 
he, and possibly his predecessor Boril, who was responsible for the issue of Types D—Y, piobably as a con¬ 
tinuation or resumption of the earlier Bulgarian types.'^ 

Next, the question of commerce is introduced into the picture. As a result of the battle of 
Klokotiiitsa between Theodore Comneiius-Duca.s of Thessalonica and Ivan II iti 1230, control of much 
of Macedonia and Thrace passed from the former to the latter, who is known to have made commercial 
concessions to the Ragusans in many centers, including those in Thrace. The question is then asked; 
given the historical circum.stances, is it likely that commercial contact between Constantinople and 
Bulgaria was responsible for carrying metropolitan coinage into the interior on such a scale as that ob¬ 
served, whether during the reign of Ivan II or subsequently? J'he negative answer clearly required b re¬ 
inforced by the observation that Nicaean coinage found in Bulgarian hoards is on a minimal scale. 

The possible objection to an attribution of the series to Ivan II—that he already has a recogniaed 
coinage to his name, on the Byzantine model but with Bulgarian inscriptions—is then countered by the 
point that the two coinages served different regions and did not rirc;ulate togethcr.^5 

Finally, the obverse design of three types in the series (Type S with St. Peter and keys; Type T with 
Sts. Peter and Paul embracing; and lype U with St. Paul and long cross) is commented upon and given 
a hbtorical context: the gift by Pope Innocent III to tsar Kaloyan of a banner bearing a picture of St. 
Peter in 1204, and a brief alliance between Latins and Ivan II during the thirties.’® 

The case, on the surface, has about it an air of plausibility, and it is only when the individual com¬ 
ponents of the whole are examined that it is to be seen for what it is: a series of tendentious ejoestions 
and glib assertions, the whole forming a wildly ramshackle, flimsy, and unsound structure. Before erect¬ 
ing an altcrnatiw structure itsvill nevertheless be necessary to dismantle the unsound one. 

In the first place, while the general placing of Type D relatively early in the series need not be 
doubted (it was for this reason that it was or^nally labeled “D” and not, say, “S” or “T”), its particular 
position and dating on the hoard evidence currently available remain difficult or impossible to deter¬ 
mine. It occurs in two early Bulgarian hoards, those from Assenovgrad and Pazardzhik. (It also occurs in 
the much later Dolna Kabda and Thebes Hoards.) In the former the latest coins represented are two 
specimens of the First (Nicaean) Coinage of Theodore I, a single specimen of Consianiinopolilan large- 
module Type A, 13 of small-module Type A its counterpart, and a single specimen of Type D. In the 
latter the latest represented arc 4 specimens of Constantinopolitan large-module Type A, 17 of small- 
module Type A, and again a single specimen of Type D.” In other words, apart from the presence of 
coins of Theodore in the former and their absence in the latter, the later material in the two hoards is 
not dissimilar. Both hoards are probably relatively early as regards their deposition. Type D also occurs 


’5 Ibid., 157-58. 

Ibid., 15B-59. For Type U see beb>s P- 87. not 
” Hetidy, Coinage and Money^ 337, 376-77. Dolt 
Thebes: Karamessini-Oikoiiomides, "Treis ‘thesauroF 


“Une trouvaille collective,” p. 185, nos. 488-567. 
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ill ihc Macedonia (1958) Hoard in a very similar coniext.’® To conclude, however, chat Type D is sur¬ 
prisingly early in the series, and so early as necessarily to be parallel to Typ>es A-C, rather than subse¬ 
quent to them, is quite unwarranted and illegitimate. Comparison oi' the later material in both hoards 
with that in two wliole patterns of hoards, one of which is from geographically close by (Struma Valley) 
and consists of 8 hoards, the other of which is from further away (Greek Macedonia) and consists of 4 
hoards, which are distinctively early as regards their deposition, demonstrates there to be a crucial 
difference between ho^irds and patterns of hoards: wfieicas in the two hoards large-module Type A is 
heavily outnumbered by small-module Type A (1:13, 4:17), in the patterns of hoards the large-module 
coinages either outnumber, or more commonly form a laige proportion of their small-modulc counter¬ 
parts. It is only considerably later that the largc-modulc coinages are heavily outnumbered by their small- 
module counterparts. The Assenovgrad and Pazardahik (and Thebes) Hoards may therefore be rela¬ 
tively early, but they are by no means very early, and in any case the single specimen of Type D in both 
may well form that not unknown phenomenon, the coin (or few coins) added to a considerably laigcr 
and earlier body of coinage immediately prior to deposition. 

‘ITiat I'ype D is altogether absent from the Troad, Istanbul (B), and Yenimahalle Hoards—that is, 
from three hoards from the metropolitan region—is scarcely surprising given the concentrated nature of 
their comfXDsition. The first, consisting of 140 trachea, included two lai^e bodies of coin (23 specimens 
of Constantinopolitan laige-module Type B and 109 specimens of the Second (Nicaean) Coinage of 
Theodore I and very litde ebe, although that did noticeably include a single specimen of Type E which 
is very similar indeed to Type D. The second, consisting of 469 trachea, included three lai^ bodies of 
late coin (124 specimens of Constantinopolitan large-module Type A together with at least some of 
small-modulc Type A, 58 specimens of Constantinopolitan large-module Type B, and 194 specimens of 
the Second (Nicaean) Coinage of Theodore I) and again not much else. The third, amsUting of 152 tra¬ 
chea, included an extreme concentration of the very earliest large-module types (25 specimens of 
Constantinopobtan Type A, 21 of Type B; 53 specimens of Thcssaionican Type A, 8 of 'lype B, and 43 
of Type C), and could therefore be expected even less than the others to contain Constantinopolitan 
Type D. Indeed, none of these hoards contained even Constantinopolitan Type C. To compare the con¬ 
tents of the hoards from Assenovgrad and Pazardzhik on the one hand, and those from the I'road, 
Istanbul (B), and Yenimahalle on the other, and to draw any conclusion with regard to the dates and 
origins of Type D on the basis of such a comparison, b therefore tendentious on the most charitable of 
interpretations.*’ 

The assertion that Types D-Y do not come from the metropolis and its region, or that they come 
from it less than from Bulgaria, is quite incorrect and misleading. The sources of numismatic e\idence 
are indeed difierent; archaeological investigation in the case of the metropolis; coin hoards in that 
of Bulgaria. Of three recent excavations in Istanbul—those of the churches of Kalenderhanc and 
Saraghane. and that within the precincts of the National Archaeological Museum—two, Kalenderhanc 
and the National Museum, have brought to light an appreciable number of specimens of Types D-Y 
The third, Saraghane, which b known to have been in a ruinous condition by 1204, should not be ex¬ 
pected to have done so, 

The church of Kalenderhanc as it stands is certainly a late twelflh-century construction most prob¬ 
ably dated to the reign of Isaac II, and therefore should have been in a reasonable state in 1204. It is in¬ 
deed known to have been in use after 1204 and during the Latin occupation through two principal fea¬ 
tures: alterations to the iconostasis and its neighborhood, and the presence of a fresco cycle depicting 
scenes from the Lfe of Sl Francis of Assisi in a chapel on the southeast side of the church. The date at 

^ Touratsogiu, “Unpublished Byaaniine Hoards" 152. 

^ Struma V'alley; Hendy, Coinage aat/ Money, 211, tabic XIII. Greek Macedonia; Drama, Kolchikon, Macedonia 
(Thessaloniki), Maccdtaiia Cent. (71-'72)—see Touratsoglou, “Unpublished Byaaniine Hoards. ’ Later hoards: see, c.g., Hendy, 
op. cil., 212, table XIV 

80 Hendy, Coinage md Mono. 393-04 (Troad), 348 49 (Istanbul Bl, 401 (Yenimahalle). 
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which Greek occupaiion ended, and that at which I^tin occupation began, by no means necessarily coi> 
temporaneous events, remain unknown. The coin evidence is nevertheless suggestive. For the twelfth 
century there arc a number of billon trachea and copper tetartera, and for the reifn oi Isaac 11 a no¬ 
ticeable concentration of both. For the first half of the thirteenth century there are no less than 23 coins 
of the Latinseriesasawhole, all trachea, and in addition one denier lownois. Most of these are single finds, 
and in no case were more than two coins found together. Of a total of 22 coins of the Latin series with 
precisely identifiable find spots, 12 come from trenches on the south side of the church and may there¬ 
fore be considered to some degree associated with the St. Francis chapel. Of the total of 23 coins of the 
series tis a whole, no less than 17 are of Types D-Y. Present arc: Constantinopolitan largc-modulc Types 
C (2), D (2), F (1), N (!), O (2), P (8), R (2), T (1); Thessalonican large-module Type C (1); and small- 
module Types A (2), C (l).8i 

Now, the St. Francis fresco cycle forms the most unambiguous material evidence for the Latin 
occupation of any of the metropolitan churches, and to find Types D--Y clearly associated not only with 
the church in general, but even with the St. Francis chapel in particular, is virtually the most striking 
evidence for the correctness of a Latin attribution of these types that could be conceived of Even the 
chronologies fit admirably. Decoration of the chapel must postdate 1228 when St. Frtmeis wets canon¬ 
ized, and must antedate 126! when Latin occupation of the church almost certainly ended:—the frescoes 
svere subsequently bricked over and thus hidden from view. They have been dated ca. 1250-54 on com¬ 
parative art historical grounds. Types D-Y are to be dated approximately 1215- 60, as will be demon¬ 
strated below. Even the denia tournoii turns out to be one of lamis IX and therefore dated 1226-70, and 
in this context effectively I226-6I.*2 

'ITiere is clearly no way of telling whether the church had been occupied by the Latins prior to the 
decoration of the chapel, and, if so, for how long it had been so oa:upicd. A generally greater repre¬ 
sentation of the earlier (and normally much commoner) Types A-C might have been expected had it 
been so occupied for any great length of time. It is conceivable, howes’er, that the decoration of the 
chapel, requiring tlie prep>aration of material, psirticuiarly on the south side of the church, or a pardcu- 
lar everyday use of, or degree of veneration for, the chapel, which was accessible from the south side of 
the church, subsequently, was primarily responsible for the preponderance of later types. In other words, 
there b really no way of telling whether the numismatic evidence, and its particular character, represent 
the result of a short- or a ktng-ierm phenomenon. 

The circulation of Types D-Y in the metropolis itself is nevertheless confirmed by the material de¬ 
riving from the recent archaeological investigation of a site within the precincts ol' the National 
Arrhaeolugital Museum in preparation for an extension to the museum. Of 9 Latin coins from the site, 
all being trachea and all apparently being single finds, 6 were of Types D-Y Present were; 
Constantinopolitan large-module Types Dor E (1), H (1 j, P(3), T (1); Thessalonican laig;c-module Types 
B (1), C (1); and small-module Type F (1).®^ 

Even the ruinous site of Saraghane unexpectedly produced 9 Latin trachea: Constantinopolitan 
large-module i'ypesA{!), B(l), C (1), D (1), E? (1), U{1); Thessalonican largc-moduleTypes A (1), C (1); 
and small-module Type A (1).®^ 

The circularion of Types D-Y in the metropolis itself must, then, be accepted as a fact. Indeed, the 
total of largely single finds from an archaeological investigation is likely to give as accurate an impres- 

8’ M. F. Herdy "The Coins," to be published in a collaborative work, under the editorship of Prof C. L. Striker. 

8^ C. L. Striker and Y D. Kuban, “Work at Kaicndethane Caraii in Istanbul: Second Preliminarv Report,” DOP22 (1968), 
185-93; pidem, "WorkatKalenrierhaneCamii Istanbul: Third and Fourth Preliminary RTpons," /70/’25 (1971), 251-58; eidem, 
"Work at Kalenderhane Camu in Istanbul: Fifth Preliminary Report (1970-74),” DOP29 (1975), 306-18, esp. M. F. Hendy, 
“Preliminary Numismatic Report,” 317-18. 

88 The series was made available to me for identification by the characteristic kindness of the late Neah Firatlt, then direc¬ 
tor of the museum. I has/e no knowledge of their subsequent fate, and it may well be that my own file cards form the only cur- 
rejiily available reference to than. 

81 Hendy, 'The Coins,” 362-64, nos. 881-89- 
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sion of a local base-metal circulating medium as is a hoard, or even as arc several hoards, except where 
a pattern of hoards with a tight and characteristic geographical and chronological structure and a datable 
historical context is involved. Agmiisi this, die general point that dealers aitd collectors have been buying in 
Istanbul, Izmir, and so on for a long period of rime, and yet Types D-Y have remained rare or unpub¬ 
lished until comparatively recently, is barely worth comparison. And in any case, they have been buying in 
Bulgaria and the rest of the Balkans for an equally long time, so the point is actually quite meaningless. 

Nor, when due attention is paid to detaU, is the evidence derived from a personal contact, as to the 
comparatKe plenty of Types D-Y in Turkish Thrace, and the comparative scarcity of the same types in 
Istanbul, any more capable of bearing the interpretation thrust upon it. The point is made that, of the 
total of dipped specimens of Type P in the possession of the contact, the bulk came from Thrace, al¬ 
though three or four came to the contact each year from Istanbul. It emerges that the specimens from 
Thrace had been found together {although not originally found so) in the bottom of a dealer's cartons in 
Luleburgaz. Representing local stray finds, they had accumulated there for a period of time, owing to 
their small and unattractive nature, while larger and more attractive coins were sold off or taken to be 
disposed of in Istanbul.®^ How this combination can be used as evidence of a scarcity in one place, and 
a plenty in another, beggars the imagination. And how, even if a comparative plenty were to exist in 
Liileburgaa and its region, it could be held to indicate a Bulgarian rather than a Latin origin, remains 
deeply obscure, as will be demonstrated below. 

Nor is the absence of Types D-Y from among the material from the excavation of Corinth any 
more capable of bearing the interpretation derived fi-om it. Constantinopoiitan large-module Types 
A-C, the Latin attribution of which has not been challenged, are equally absent. Thessalonican large- 
module Types A-C, whic h similarly remain I.atin, are little better represented: a few specimens of Type 
C amounting to less than 0.5% of the total number of specimens of the Bulgarian and Latin imitative 
series. Small-modulc Types A- G, to the contrary, are reasonably well represented, The only possible con¬ 
clusion is that the large-module series was effectively absent from (he circulating medium at Corinth. 
This fact is of undoubted interest, and of probable significance, but the precise implications to be de¬ 
rived from it remain as yet obscure.®'’ 

I>-Hving aside the jxsini that the attribution of an earlier imitative series to the Bulgarians should be 
considered a support for a similar attribution of the later series because, meanwhile, the earlier series has 
itscF been “reattributed” to the emperors whose names its component types bear, and therefore the at¬ 
tribution of the earlier series can now no longer be claimed as a siijiport for that of the later, one moves 
on to commerce.®^ 

Here, the lact that, after the batdc of Klokotnitsa, control of much of Macedonia and Thrace 
passed to Ivan 11, who made commercial concessions to the Ragusans, having been noted, the questioji 
is raised whether—given the hostility involved, the concession to the Ragusans, and the impoverished 
state of the Latin empire—commercial contacts are likely to have carried coinage from the metropolis 
into the interior. The answer expected is clearly a negative one, but the question itself is entirely invalid. 
For the relative importance of the various ways in which coinage was spread from one place to another 
in a medieval society remains ill-known. The picture which one is obviously supposed to share is one in 
which numbers of merchants engaged in long-distance trade carry large amounts of base-metal coinage 
and, in the course of their various purchases, affect and form the circulating medium of distant regions. 
But this is almost certainly vasdy oversimplified and may well be almost entirely incorrect.*® 

®5 Metcalf, “The l%ter and Paul Hoard,” 133. 

®® Ibid., 140-47 and (able I, 153-34. See now below, pp. 671-72. 

Ibid.,154-55, but see the giveaway note lOa on p. 155. 

®® One has only to consider the mechanisms of the fiscal cycle in enhancing the production and dominating the distribmion 
of base-metal coiu^e (see above, pp. 24.25), or the role of refugees in distribution (see above, p. 79 and note 60), or (he role of 
monasteries in collectii^ rents and dues from widespread estates and expending them largely at one central point (see Hendy, 
‘The Oornoslav Hoard”), to appreciate the problem of assessing, even in a preliminary fashion, the roles of the different factors 
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In the first place, in the later Roman and Byzantine tradition, presumably followed to a greater or 
lesser degree by the successor states, coinage was not normally at least issued primarily to facilitate the 
operation of private commercial transactions, but rather to facilitate the payment of state debts and the 
collection of state revenues. In other words, it was is.sued primarily for oflicial—and given that, mainly 
for military and fiscal—purposes. It was overwhelmingly such factors that influenced the supply and his¬ 
tory of the coinage of the period. Thb gives rise to one way in which a coinage m^ht have been spread 
on a large scale, but there are several others that also do not have to involve private trade at all. And even 
when in the process private trade was involved, nothing is known of the relative importance of the parts 
played by dramatic long-distance trade on the one hand, and by the small-scale and gradual operation 
of trade between one small agricultural community and the next on the other. In either case, the vagaries 
of political conditions almost certainly played a fundamentally lesser role then in dictating the existence, 
nature, and scale of trade, and the spread of coinage, than they do now. Even if the role of merchants 
engaged in long-distance trade turned out to be the [iredominaiit factor in the spread of coinage, the 
effects that commercial concessions made by Ivan II to the Ragusans might have had upon the com¬ 
merce of the period, whether as regards their beneficial effects forRagusaonthe one hand, or their more 
problematic deleterious effects for Venice on the other, remain completely beyond assessment. The rel¬ 
ative sizes of the Ragusan and Venetian commercial classes; the degree of penetration that each had al¬ 
ready achieved in the Bulgarian economy; the capacity of the Ragusan for rapid expansion to take ad¬ 
vantage of concessions; the capacity of the Venetian for absorbing any increased competition; even the 
capacity of the Bulgarian economy for growth, all remain entirely unknosvn, and to suggest that con¬ 
cessions are likely to have had an effect on Veneto-Bulgarian trade sufficient to affect the spread of Types 
D-Y is simply inadmissible. 

When, against the background of such massive uncertainty and indeed ignorance, one is invited 
to regard as the possible fruits of large-scale and long-distance trade what are basically the contents of 
two hoards (those from Tri Voditsi and from an entirely unknown Bulgarian provenance—the “Peter 
and Paul Hoard”) in which Types D-Y amount to 352 specimens out of a total of over 1,700, or some 
20 %, the contents of several other hoards amounting to far fewer, even if to a comparable percentage, 
and then to decide whether in the circumstances those contents represent the likely fruits of such trade, 
one is being called on to perform an impossible task, and any positive decision is quite meaningless.The 
more recent publication and analysis of the similar DolnaKabda Hoard {of 1961/80), which contained 
some 663 specimens of Types D-Y out of a total of some 2,800, or some 24%, represent a major con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge of the series, but does not contribute much to the question in hand. Nor is 
the position saved by the observation that, since a surprisingly large original total number of dies is in¬ 
volved, so is a surprisingly considerable amount of coinage. The dies involved are wretchedly engraved, 
but on a twelfth-century analogy may well have been subjected to rcengraving; the nature and quality 
of the metal used for the dies remain unknosvn, and even it it were known, the whole question of the 
average product of a die remains a controversial one. In other words, the quantity of both dies and coins 
may well have been considerable, but how considerable—whether ah.solutely or even comparatively— 
remains completely unknown. As a result, there is no possibility of deciding whether the quantity is 
more appropriate to the Bu^arian or to the Latin empire. And if the truncated remnant of the empire 
of Thessalonica could issue (on whatever basis and for whatever reeisons) a consistent coinage after 
1230, then so could the truncated Tatin empire after 1225. 

In any case, even if it were proved that the region of Liilebui^az were particularly prolific in spec¬ 
imens of Types D-Y, it is difficult to see why this should be considered a very positive encouragement for 
the hypothesis that they are of Bulgarian rather than Latin origin. 

It is generally accepted that the modern Luleburgaz is the descendant or at least the equivalent of 
the tmeient and medieval Arcadiopolis. The history of Arcadiopolis/Liilcbui^az itself during the later 
pan of the first half of the thirteenth century remains obscure, but that of its neighboring cities is some¬ 
what clearer. The whole of lower Thrace, from Adrianople/Edirne downward, remained in Latin hands 
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until 1225. In that year, two things happened: the army of John III, having defeated the Latins at 
Poiinanenum in Bithynia, and having liquidated all but a modest remnant ol the Latin holdings in 
Anatolia, crossed into Europe and took pos.session of [Kirt of the Chersonese- It was then invited by the 
population of Adrianople to take control of the city, which it did.®^ At very much the same time, 
Theodore Comnenus-Ducas, who had in late 1224 recaptured 'I'hessalonica from the Latins, advanced 
eastward and occupied the remnant of Latin Macedonia and Thrace. Having reached and occupied 
Didymotichum/Demotika, he took the opportunity of encouraging the population of Adrianople to ex¬ 
change Nicaean protection for his own, which it did.®'® In under a year, the Latin lordship of 
Thessalonica had been destroyed, and the Latin empire of Constantinople had been deprived of the 
greater part of its territorial basis, although it still retained control of the greater part of lower Thrace. 
The situation there seems to have been as follows: Theodore Ducas held Adrianople and Didymotichum 
and the territory to the west; John Ill may have retained a foothold in the Chersonese; and the Latins 
held the remainder. Adrianople and Didymotichum remained in the hands of Theodore Ducas in 1229 
and presumably until 1230 when, after the battle of Klokotnitsa, theysvere taken by Ivan II. The former 
of the two is mentioned as being under his control shortly after, in the triumphal inscription that he had 
set up in the cathedral church of the Forty Martyrs at Turnovo, and both are also mentioned as being 
under his control at much the same time, when they were among the cities in which he gave commer¬ 
cial concessions to the Ragusans.^' The former b implied as being still under his control in 1236/37 
when he asked John III to allow hb daughter (John’s daughter-in-law) to meet him near tliere.®^ The 
Chersonese and lower Thrace as far as Selymbria/Silivri were taken or retaken by John III in 1235. 
Tzurullum/Corlu was under Latin control in 1235, was captured by John III shortly afterwards, was 
nearly recaptured by Bulgarians anti Latins in brief alliance in 1236/37, and was actually recaptured by 
the Latins in 1241. Adrianople probably fell under the control of John III in 1246, and Midia/Midye, 
Dcrcus/Terkos, Bizye/Vize, and Tzurullum all finally fell under his control in 1247.®® Fhe fate of 
Arcdcliopolis, which lies more or less midway between Adrianople (between 1230 and 1246 in Bulgarian 
hands) and Tzurullum (between 1230 and 1235 in Latin hands, between 1235 and 1241 in Nicaean 
hands, and between 1241 and 1247 again in Latin hands), remains unknown. But whether it was in 
Bulgarian, Latin, or—briefiy—in Nicaean hands, or indeed in a combination of these, it must have been 
right on the frontier, and to suppose that, because coins of Types D-Y are found at Loleburgaz and in 
its region, this favors a Bulgarian origin for them, is simply untenable. 

There remain two dements in the case for a Bulgarian origin for Types D-Y The first, that Ivan II 
already has a recognized coinage to his name, is in fact an objection to the case, and made in order to be 
dismissed- Of marginal significance in any case, it need not be pursued. The second, the provbion of a 
hbtorical context lor the types having St. Peter with keys, and Sts. Peter and Paul embracing, as their ob¬ 
verse designs, can in no way be considered decisive, and indeed proves to be extremely flimsy on exam¬ 
ination.®* The obverse design of Type S (19.1-19.3), St. Peter with keys, is evidence—if It is evidence of 
anything specific—at least of an awareness of the position of the Roman sec within the western church, 
although not necessarily of a recognition of all its univcrsalist claims. That of Type T (20.1-20.9), Sts. 
Peter and Paul embracing, refers, again if it refers to anything specific, to the reconciliation, or the pos¬ 
sibility of reconciliation, between the western church (represented by St. Peter) and the eastern (repre¬ 
sented by St. Paul). Now, while it is doubtless true enough that Iiiii(x;cnt III sent to Kaloyan a banner 
bearing a picture of St. Peter in 1204, the state of ecclesiastical reunion that this was intended to signify 

See helcn% p 458. 

90 See belovs p 543. 

9‘ See below, p. 543. Ragvsans: sec above, pp. 05-86. 

9® See below, ^ 469-70. 

o*TVpe U (21.1-5), with standing figures of St. Nicholas (obverse) and Si. John the Bapiisi (reverse), clearly belongs typo- 
logically with Types S and T, but it is not now direedy germane to ihe discussion, St.John having previously been misidendiied 
as St. Paul [Metcalf, "The Peter and Paul Hoard," 166}. 
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and cement was repudiated by Ivan II himself in 1232. Although briefly allied with the Latin empire in 
1236/37, there was never any su^stion, as far as is known, that this might be accompanied by ecclesi¬ 
astical submission. Unless, therefore, Types S and T can be dated earlier than 1232 (which is extremely 
unlikely), there is no historical and Bulgarian context to which they can be specifically related. And here 
it ought to be noted that, if Type T docs indeed refer to something specific, then the theme of reconcil¬ 
iation expressed in such a way is not at all ^propriate to a Bulgarian or Byzantine context, but is very 
strongly to a Latin ore. For while St. Peter can clearly represent the western church from whichever point 
of view is taken, St. Paul can represent the eastern church from a western p>oint of view only, in other 
words as the apostle of the gentiles. The design is a “Romanist” one, expressed de haul en bas, and b 
highly appropriate to a I.a(in origin for the type. 

In any case, a reverse design similar to that of Type S, St. Peter with keys, is also found on the re¬ 
verse of a type (Type J;I3) of John III, very probably to be attributed to the mint of Thessalonica, and 
if so datable to the years 1246-54. It has been taken as referring to the negotiatiotis between that em¬ 
peror and the papacy, on the subject of reunion, that took place late in the reign.* Latin Type S and 
John III lype J arc, given the otherwise unique nature of their design, almost certainly related, but the 
precise nature of the relationship and the process involved remain obscure. In the approximate contem¬ 
porary true (i.e., named) Bulgarian series, it is consistently the Byzantine (i.e., Nicaean) design which in¬ 
spires, and the Bulgarian which b inspired, and it is the Latin series which is patently imitative in other 
respects. But it b not necessary to suppose that, because the original design was intended to have a par¬ 
ticular significance, therefore the imitative one was also. The major trouble is that, as so fi'equently is the 
ease, nothing is known of the level at which, and the methods by which, Byzantine or other relevant coin 
designs were evolved; the degree of subtlety litat the authors of such designs were capable of; the sensi¬ 
tivity of the public in interpreting designs; and the extent to which those who were responsible for the 
evolution of designs took account of public sensitivity 

Yet again, then, a case based on faulty numismatic reasoning, dealers’ tittle-tattle, and specious his¬ 
torical reconstruction fails dismally. There can now be no doubt but that Types D-Y form the middle 
and end sections of a series continuing on from the earlier Constantinopolitan Latin Types A C, and it 
b (o the basic chronolc^ of this series, and indeed to those of other appproxiraately contemporary ones, 
that attention now finally has to be turned. 

(4) 'I'hc Basic Chronology of Main Issues in the Years ± 1204 

It is necessary to commence this examination with a dating for the earlier issues of Theodore I em¬ 
anating from the mint of Nicaea, for Theodore’s issues actually provide the only contemporarily named 
series for the immediately post-conquest period, and they can be dated within reasonably close formal 

It now seems probable that Theodore left the City as despot at the time of hb father-in-law Alexius 
Ill’s flight in July 1203, but that instead of accompanying him into Thrace he proceeded to Bithynia, 
and at first conducted his operations in Alexius’ name. The fall of the City to the Latins in April 1204, 
and Alexius’ capture, deposition, and imprisonment by Boniface of Montferrat, probably in November 
1204, must have precipitated matters, and sometime in 1205 Theodore had himself proclaimed em¬ 
peror. With hi.s acqubitioii of a new patriarch, possibly in March 1208, he finally had himself formally 
crowned emperor, probably on Easter Sunday, 6 April.* 

In 1969, 1 was on the whole of the opinion that Theodore would not have issued coin before hb 
coronation in 1208, but the suhsetjuetit discos'ery of new numismatic material, and the publication of a 
new reconstruction of the political events of the period (that utilized above), have rendered it most prob- 


D. Lailioud and T Berieli, “Les clefs de Saiiii Pierre sur une moimaie deJean III Doucas WiaizCs, empereut de Nicde 
(1222-1254-j,” (1948), 189-96. But see Heniv, Cciaa^ andMoniy, 294. 

38 Sec beIo«c pp. 423, 447^9. 
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able that thh stance should now be abandoned.^’ In the wake of the publication of a striking new 
of electrum trachy for Theodore in 1974 (First Coinage: I.l-(1.2)), it was suggested in 1976 that it 
formed something of a “coronation bsue.”^” Without prejudice to one’s decidedly skeptical approach to 
the question of coronation issues as an institutionalized class, 1 arn nevertheless inclined to accept the 
suggestion in the particular case.^^ For the new type is exceedingly rare. There were only two specimens 
(probably those noted abos-e} present in a hoard of about 250 electrum pieces of Theodore (with the re¬ 
mainder being provided mainly by the Second Coinage: 2.1—(3)) said to have been fnuntl near Iznik 
(Nicaea). There were no specimens at aU present in the hoard of about the same size consisting mainly 
of the Second and Third Coinages (4.1-4.8) from Torbali near Aydin.'®'’ And it is of a strikingly hand¬ 
some design; for the obverse, the standing figures of St. Theodore and the Virgin otanley, for the reverse, 
the emperor holding a patriarchal cross on steps and being crowned by Christ, with his full official fa- 
mdiai nomenclature, “Comnenus-Lascaris.” It would therefore on this interpretation have been a spe¬ 
cial issue and of short duration, possibly at most April-31 August 1208; whatever else, Theodore was 
doing himself proud.'®' 

Acceptance of this suggestion, however, has necessary ramifications in the known billon trachy se¬ 
ries; Theodore has only two major coinages of billon trachea, both early on the evidence of hoards, and 
the order of which is known through overstrikes. The First Coinage (Sa.l-Se), by far the commoner and 
more widespread of the two, is of a somewhat humdrum design; the Virgin enthroned on the obverse; 
Theodore and his namesake St. Theodore standing and holding between them a patriarchal cross on the 
reverse- The Second Coinage (6.1-6.10) is of a somewhat more interesting design: Christ enthroned on 
the obverse; a full-length figure of Theodore in chlamys, again with his fuU official nomenclature, 
“Comnenu-s-Lascaris,” on the reverse. Now; there is one very obvious reason ibr considering the Second 
Coinage in billon to be the equivalent of the First Coinage in electrum; the columnar full family names 
that are common to both designs, leather perhaps with the less banal than normal, and the striking, na¬ 
ture of thcii' respective designs. Dut if this equation is indeed vsilid, then it follows inexorably tlial 
Theodore was issuing the billon trachea of his First Coinage at least before his coronation in 1208, and 
therefore presumably from his proclamation in 1205 onwards. There is certainly nothing in the early 
hoard evidence that would contradict this point, and indeed such evidence may well even favor it. The 
billon First Coinage would therefore run from sometime in i 205 to April 1208, and the Second Coinage 
from April perhaps to Ai^st 1208.>®2 

Now, both coinages arc known to be both ovcrstruck on and by other issues of the period, and this 
dearly has important ramifications—in potential at least—for chronology. Tlie First Coinage, for exam¬ 
ple, is recorded as overstruck on Bulgarian imitative Type C {5c.4).>®s This is perfectly reasonable, as it 


Hendy, Coacff and 230; Oikonomides, “La docomposition do I’empirc byzantin,” 22 28. 

P. Proionotarios, “Mure Rare or Unpublished Coins of the Enipires of Nicaea and Thessatoiiica," NCoc 82 (1974). 52. 
no. 1; I. P. Iburaiso^ou and P. Protonotarios, “Les emissions de couronnement dans le monnayage byzantin du XtlF siecle," 
19 (1977), 68-76, text of a paper given at the 15lh International Congress of Byzantine Studies {Athens, 1976). 

The problem with the rase for comnatkin iwues as an inscituebralized class is its rigidity: such supposed issues are com¬ 
monly denoted bv the presence of Christ Chalcites b the designs—most commonly ciwuing the emperor. 1 am prepared to ae- 
ce(X such issues fot 'nicodorc I, John III, and possibly Michael VIH, and for Theodore Ducas. Manuel Ducas cannot have had 
one as such, for he was never crowned emperor, and John Duras, who apparently did go through some form of ceremonial, has 
no clcady identifiable such issue- And the electrum and billon trachea forming T heodore Ducas' coronation issue are not those 
chosen by Proionoiai ios and Touraisoglou. Theodore I and Theodore Ducas may also have had what might best be called ‘in¬ 
augural’’ issues—struck, that is, upon acclamation and prior to coronation. John of Rrienne provities another possibility. 
IroiiicaQy, Christ Chalcitcs features upon ail these latter issues. See under the individual reigns and entries, below. 

Iznik: Protonotarios, "More Rare or Unpublished Coins," 52. Torbali: Hendy, Coiia^ajiiMonty. .389-90. 

1®' The concluding date of 31 August is that of the conclusion of the indictional year (11); the importance of that year for 
the 13th-tentury comage will become apparent time and lime agaiji in the Catalogue below. 

I®2 That is, using the indirtional year once again. It should also be noted at this stage that there is a reasonable case for con¬ 
sidering the First Coin^ to have enveloped the Second: in other words, for the First Coinage to have lasted 1205-12, and the 
Siximd Coinage to have briefly inieriupted it in 1208. See below, pp, 453-55. 

>®3 In addition to Theodore 5c.4. see also; Morrisson and Ivanisevic, ‘TrouvaiUe de monnaies de cuivre,” 34-35, note 10. 
See also Theodore 5c.5 (overstruck on Bufearian Type A?). 
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has been previously su^ested that Type C was already in production by ca. 1202. The Second Coinage 
is recorded as overstruck on the Latin imitative Thessalonican Type A (24.1-24.6), which is again per¬ 
fectly reasonable, as it tends to confirm the position of Type A at the head of the Thessalonican sequence 
(not that this is reaUy necessary, as Type A is overstruck by Type B (25.1-25.9), so frequently as to be a 
virtually commonplace occurrence). Again, the First Coinage is recorded as being overstruck both by 
Latin Consianlinopolitan Types A (1.1-1.14) and B (2.1-2.10), andbyThcssalonicanTypcs AandB.'<® 
This coo is all very sacisfactoty, as in turn Conscantinopolitan Type B is recorded as oversiruck by Type 
C (3.1-3.4); Constantinopolitan Type B by Thessalonican Type C 126.1-26.8); and Thessalonican Type 
C by Constantinopolitan Type O (15.1-15.16),'* The Second Coinage is recorded as being overstruck 
by Latin Constantinopolitan Type C.'®’ And finally, for the moment, John III Type M ((47,l)-(47.3)) is 
recorded as being overstruck by Constantinopolitan I'ype O, and Manuel Ducas Type A {3a.l-c.3) is 
found ovcrstruck on Coiusiantinopolitaii Type P (16.1—16.14).** 

This may appear all rather complex, and indeed so it is. What nevertheless and in essence emerges 
from it is the existence of three basic and separate sequences: the Nicaean First and Second Coinages; 
Constantinopolitan imitative Types A-C; and Thessalonican imitative Types A-C; and with each being 
closely interrelated by overstriking with the Others It is in passing very noticeable that whereas the 
Nicaean First Coinage (1205-8) is ovcrstruck almost promiscuously (and by design?) by both Constan- 
tinopnliian and Thessalonican Types A and B, it does not appear in turn to be overstruck on them or in¬ 
deed on anything much else. "^9 This does not necessarily mean that it was wholly earlier than all of them, 
and indeed it almost certainly svas not, for the apparent size and widespread impact of the First Coinage 
suggest that much of it may well have been the product of a reasonably careful recoining, involving ex¬ 
tensive remelting rather than mere restrildng It is nevertheless worth noting chat the Constantinopolitan 
sequence need not technically have commenced in 1204 on the evidence currently available, for it ap¬ 
pears that Nicetas Choniates’ description of the I.atins melting down metropolitan statuary to turn into 
coppter coin may well have derived from eyewitness experience dating from his brief return to the City 
in 1206, from Sclymbria whither he had fled in 1204."9 Even so, it seems overwhelmingly most proba¬ 
ble that it did indeed commence in 1204, and certainly it .seems clear that the Thessalonican sequence 
must have commenced about then, so as to allow its opening Typ>e A to have been overstruck by the 
Nicaean Second Coinage (1208).'" And whatever else may be the case, it is very clear that there is sim¬ 
ply no room for the Bulgarian imitative T)pes A-C anywhere here, and the unlikely suggestion that they 
be placed at the head of the Latin sequences should therefore be promptly abandoned, if on no other 
grounds than this.' 

What, then, as to the other end of these early sequences? Constantinopolitan Type O turns out to 
be an extremely useful issue. I have long considered it to lie somewhere ^out the middle of the 
Constantinopolitan sequence as a whole, and indeed so it turns out to lie. For the overstriking on John 
III Type M provides a terminus post quem for it of 1221 (John’s accession), although by how much it is 
subsequent to that date remains uncertain—probably not very much, to judge by M’s “feel”; possibly at 
±1225, and most probably not later than ±1230.The overstriking on Thessalonican Type C is also 
encouraging: for most of these early overstrikes seem to involve issues that are virtually contemporane- 

' Hendy; Gjinagt asd S91. 

'"S I. loidancw, “fYx:pcchalani vizantirski montti (XIIlv.),” Numknadka 10.2-3 (1975), 18-29; Morrisson and Ivanisevit, 
'Trouvaille dtmonnaiesde cuivre, ’ 3+-,35, note 10; Hendv, Colssgcanrf/Wasfv, 205. 

"16 Hendy, Coinagt and Mox^, 205; S. Bendall, “Ulin Billon Trachea-Thessalonica or ConMandnoplc?” .Ware 92 {19841, 
78;Hcndy,op.dL,p.216. 

Karamessini-Oiionomides, ‘Treis ‘ihJsauroi’,” p. 990, no. 25. 

S. Bendall, “A Nicaean-Utin Overstrike,” 100 (1992), 244; idem, ‘Thessalonican Coinage,” 1 iO. 

'"S Except Bulgarian Types C and A(?); see above, p. 89. note 103. 

' '9 See below, p. 661. 

''' See above, note 104. 

See above, pp. 68-69; below pp 91-94. 

"3 See below, pp. 480,664-65. 
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ous, and C stands at the end of a sequence that should not continue beyond 1224 (Thessalonica’s fall to 
the Ducae)—again, the su^ested date of ±1225 for Type O begins to look increasingly plausible, and 
the general positi(}n of Type C slatids coiifirniedJ Again the overstriking of \fanuei Ducas Type Aon 
Constaniinopoiitan Type P gives a satisfactory terminus for the latter of 1230/37."^ 

How, again, does all this key into the evidence of the hoards? In fact it fits in very well indeed, but 
first it must once more be stressed that the evidence of a single hoard is rarely a decisive factor in the so¬ 
lution of a general problem: that of a whole pattern of hoards, with each item being more or less in 
agreement, provides an incomparably stronger basis for any solution. And two such patterns, within a 
convenient and useful date range, do exist; the one consisting of five hoards (Bergama, Bursa, Istanbul 
B, Troad, and the somewhat later Yenimahalle) geographically based mainly around the Sea of 
Marmara; and the other consisting of the same eight hoards based on the Struma Valley as previously 
used. Although the Struma group is in general somewhat earlier than the Marmara one, nevertheless it 
is convenient to deal with the latter first. 

A table of the relevant coins in the five hoards gives the following results (it should be noted that 
largc-modulc coins are left undifferentiated from their small-module equivalents).*'® 

Table 6 

Hoards post- 1203/4 from the Marmara 


Hoard 

Total 

Theodore 

Theodore 

CpL 

Cpl 

Cpl. 

Thess. 

Thess. 

Thess. 



EC. 

SC. 

A 

B 

Other 

A 

B 

C 

Bergama 

1,059 

156 

- 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bursa 

400* 

32* 

336* 

3* 

1* 

_ 

1* 

_ 

_ 

Istanbul B 

469 

1 

194*' 

124 

58 

0(1) 

2 

4 

- 

Troad 

140 

4 

109 

1 

23 

E(l) 

- 

2 

- 

Yenimahalle 

152 

- 

- 

25 

21 

- 

53 

8 

43 


Several points emerge. In the first place, although the hoards do indeed form a reasonably coher¬ 
ent pattern, nevertheless there are clearly iliree chronological substrata present, with Bergama being ear¬ 
lier and Yenimahalle later than the other three. Ben^ama contains only Theodore’s First Coinage 
(1205-8) and also contains only Constantinopolitan Type A (1204—?). Yenimahalle contains neither of 
Theodore’s coinages, but does contain—uniquely—Thcssalunicau Tyjjc C, which as previously noted is 
“lace” (?-1224). In the second place, the three “core” hoards, which all contain both of Theodore’s 
coinages and the Second Coinage dated to 1208 in considerable numbers, also all contain Constan¬ 
tinopolitan Types A and B, and much less uniformly Thessalonican Types A and B- In addition to this, 
the Troad contains a single specimen of Constantinopolitan Type E, and Istanbul B another of Type O. 
The former need not necessarily cause surprise: it should be remembered that only Types A-C are 
setjueiiccd, aitd Type E may well have followed on shortly. The latter definitely docs cause surprise: as 
previously reliably noted, it is “late” (± 1225), and it may therefore well form an outlier or even an in¬ 
trusive element. 

That Bergama may indeed form a separate chronological substratum seems indicated by the pub¬ 
lication of two further hoards or parcels with a probable Anatolian (that is, rather than Balkan) prove¬ 
nance. The first (1977), consisting of 217 pieces, contained 17 specimens of Theodore’s First Coinage 
and 5 of Constantinopolitan Type A. The second{1976/78), consisting of 245 pieces, contained 22 spec- 

1 *» See below, pp. 92-95, 6$4-65- 
See bdow, pp. 568-<9,665. 

' *® See Hendy, Carnage and .Wonej, at the appropriate places io the "List of Hoards." for the five Marmara hoards, and at 
p. 211, table XIII for the eight Strvma ones {add Tishanovo; see abose, p. 67, note 29). 
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imens of Theodore’s First Coinage and 43 of his Second Coinage, and also 14 specimens of Constan- 
tinopolitan Type A and 1 specimen of Thessalonican Type A. The 1977 hoard thus tends toward 
Bcrgania, and the 1976/7C one toward the three ‘'core” hoards.'*’ 

Can these two chronological substrata {leaving aside the third, represented by Yenimahalle, for the 
moment) be reasonably dated? They very probably can be. The early years after 1204 saw two major 
bouts of conflict between the Latins and the Anatolian Byzaistines; the first in 1204/5 and 1205/6 cov¬ 
ered Bursa and the Troad, and Pegae, Cyzicus, and Nicomedia; the second in 1211/12 covered the 
Marmara shore and territory much further south, including Poimanenum and Adramyttium and as far 
down as Nymphaeum. The clear possibility is that the first was responsible for the deposition of the 
Bergama and the 1977 hoard, and that the second was responsible for that of the "core” hoards and of 
the 1976/78 hoard. 

This in turn would mean chat, during the period 1204—6, tlie only coin^s being issued were 
Theodore’s First Coinage, Constantinopolitan Type A and—presumably, though not yet represented 
—Thessalonican Type A. I'his may be unsurprising, but it is useful to have the point independently con¬ 
firmed. By 1211/12, Theodore’s First Coinage was already past its maximal impact and his Second 
Coinage was still in the ascendant; ConstantinopoLtan Type A had already been superseded by Type B, 
and further advance along the sequence may already have been made; and Thessalonican Type A had 
already been superseded by Type B, but there was as yet no sign of Type C, possibly again confirming 
its late date. The two island hoards of Amorgos and Thera, also marked by the presence of Theodore’s 
Second Coinage, are again marked by the absence of Thessalonican Type C, tending to reemphasize the 
point.'** It should also be noted that Theodore’s Second Coinage really docs seem to partake of the na¬ 
ture of a coronation issue: produced in considerable quantity, but in a short burst, and therefore making 
a short-lived and intense impact in Anatolia, but a virtually nonexistent one elsewhere. And if a single 
coin in Istanbul B (marked +1 in Table 6) has been correctly interpreted as a Magnesian issue, then there 
is also the possibility that the mint at Nicaea had just been transferred to its more permanent site at 
Magnesia. In any case, the early section of all three major sequences are visible and preliminarily dat¬ 
able; the evidence is of varied types; and the results arc coherent and noncontradictory in nature. 

\%nimahalle stands alone, and there are very good reasons why it should do so, for it is of an in¬ 
tensely concentrated composition—much more so than any of its compenions. It b in fact quite clear 
what it represents. 

On the assumption that the hoard has not been heavily “truncated” or otherwise “doctored,’' which 
seems likely, as it was in safe hands long before this kind of material was generally known about, it con¬ 
sisted of 152 pieces: overwhelmingly Constantinopolitan Types A and B, and Thessalonican Types A-C 
(in other words, as in Table 6), but with the trivial inclusion of a further two earlier pieces, one probably 
of Isaac II and one certainly of Alexius III. It therefore probably consisted of 150 intensely concentrated 
Latin pieces and two earlier outliers.*’* 

What we clearly have here is yet another examjjle of a purse, or apekombion, of coins made up to a 
particular sum (in thb case of 150 pieces) and then tied or even sealed. It b thus similar in nature to the 
Kaloyanovets Hoard, which contained as its latest element 238 pieces of Isaac II of an equivalently con¬ 
centrated internal composition, with the apokombion having been originally made up of 240 pieces, or the 
equivalent in contemporary terms of two hyperpyra (i.e., 2 x 120 trache.a). Quite what the Yenimahalle 
Hoard represented is unknown, quite possibly simply (if basically intact) a payment of 150 trachea, or 
possibly the equivalent of one-half hyperpyron: that remains, and probably will remain, unknown. The 

I' * D. M. Meicalf and M. D. O’Hara, ‘A Hoard of Trachea from the Reign of Theodore I of Nicaea, NCm 85 

(1977), 103-6; D.M. Metcalf,-A Hoard of BiUoii Trachea from the Empire of Nicaea, c. 1215/1220,”//a5'30-32 (1976-78), 

I '8 See below, pp. f48 50. 

I Metcalf, "The Amotyos and Thu d Hoards,” 57. 

*7* Bellinger, "Three More Hoards," p. 221, no. 253; Hendy Coacgi andMcm^, 349; see also below, p. 455. 

*7' Hendy, Oofritzgr aniMn^, 401. 
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two earlier outliers will then represent simply a couple of coins put by along with the apokombion, as in 
the case of the two Vemania Hoards or apokombta of a much earlier (i.e., fourth-century) date, the main 
bodies of which represent military idpendia el dumtwa.'^^ 

The contents of the apokombion, whQe intensely concentrated, nevertheless break down into two 
quite distinct elements: not only by mint but also by chronolc^; For the Constantinopolitan element is 
clearly relatively early, and the Thessaloniran one equally late, with Constantinopolitan types A and B 
being typical of the “core" hoards examined above and datable to 1211/12, when there was still no sign 
of Thessalonican Type C, which has also been dated independendy to a period moving up toward 
1224.123 

/^ain, what we clearly have here is the formation of a “new” apokombion from the contents of two 
“old” ones differing in both age and origin: an extreme but salutary lesson in how such items were made 
up; how slowly such concentrated bodies of coin miglit be broken down; and bow any concept of a nec¬ 
essarily uniform and free-flowing coin population should be regarded with the deepest of suspicion. 

As to the occasion of the deposition of Yenimahallc, there is very litde to go on, Given its late-run¬ 
ning Thessalonican clement, that might have occurred as laic as 1225, when Theodore Ducas, who had 
recently retaken Tliessalonica, proceeded to retake most of Macedonia and Thrace from the Latins, and 
whose troops arc recorded at Vizyc in eastern Thrace and under the wails of the City, meaning that the 
European coast of the Bixsphnrus is unlikely to have remained unaffected. But this is Lttle more than 
speculation.>2^ 

To turn now to the Struma Valley. The group of eight hoards invoK-ed are all of a tight geograph¬ 
ical concentration in the middle and upper reaches of the valley and (despite the observations made 
above) possess a basic uniformity in their later representation, giving rise to the following table (again, it 
should be noted that large-module coins are left undifferentiated from their small-module equivalents, 
though in this case only Constantinople A/small-module A are affected). 


Table 7 

The Struma Valley: Early post- 1204 Hcwrds 


Hoard Total 


Brestovo 1,614 

Gradcvo(II) 339 

Kiustendil 566 

Kiustendil region 371 

Pokruvnik 488 

Tishanovo 325 

Zheleznitsa 378 

Uncertain Provenance 470 


Theodore I Cpl. Thess. 

FC. _ A A 

I 99 - 

4 54 2 

1 44 - 

‘2 11 14 

3 53 1 

— 4 — 

4 55 - 

2 9 1 




B 


2 


Theodore’s I’s First Coinage of 1205-8 (which provides the formal terminus post quern for deposi¬ 
tion) is his only one represented, audit is present bi all hoards except I'ishanovo (the date and adherence 
to the group of which need nevertheless not be doubted), but always in very small numbers. Consiaii- 
tinopolitan Type A is the only metropolitan type represented, and it is generally present in some num¬ 
bers, again with the exception of Tishanovo, even when the two modules arc separated out. Both Thes¬ 
salonican Types A and B are represented, however sporadically, but Type C remains absent. 

Apokombis: Hendy, Coinage end Money, 301-14; idem. Studies, 338 63. Kaloyanovets: see below, pp, 104—6. Vemania: idem, 
“From Aiitiquirv lo the Middle Ages,” 330-34. 

>23 See above, pp. 90-91 (Thess. C late): p. 90 (Thess. C overstruck on Cpl. B). 
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Again, the question arises as to dating Again, a reasonable pretext for deposition seems to be pro¬ 
vided by the flurry of Latino-Bulgarian military activity of the years 1206-8, involving campaigns in the 
Rhodope, the death of Kaloyan outside Thessalonica, the emergence of the separatist principalities of 
Sirez and Slav, and the Latin victory at Philippopolis. Much of this activity was focused on the area to 
the east of the Struma, but the whole region must have beer affected, and several of the hoards from 
Greek Macedonia bear the stime chronological/compositional stamp (Aiani, Kolchikon, and Macedonia 
[Thessaloniki]: all ending with Theodore I’s First Coinage and Constantinopoliran Type A).'25 

Now, if this is indeed the case, and we have here a depositional concentration datable to 1206-8, 
then we abo have a concentration that lies between the two Anatolian ones of 1204—6 and of 1211/12, 
and this should—in theory at least—provide a very useful basis of comparison. And so it does. For 
whereas the Bei^ama Hoard and the Anatolian one of 1977 {1204-6) contained only Theodore and 
Constantinopolitan Type A, nevertheless the “core” hoards and the Anatolian one of 1976/78 
(1211/12) contained Theodore and both Constantinopolitan Types A and B and Thessalonican Types 
A and B. But here (at 1206-8) we have Theodore, Constantinopolitan Type A, and already both 
Thessalonican Types A and B. The conclusion seems clear; whether or not Constantinopolitan Type B 
was just in production but not represented because of a time-lag factor, Thessalonican Types A and B 
(and particularly the latter) are represented remarkably early, and the case for a Thessalonican origin is 
thereby strengthened. (The jxitentiaJ contrary argument: that if Types A-C are Thessalonican, then they 
ouglit to appear in greater quantities than they do in this pattern of hoards, will not hold. Theodore's 
First Coinage and more particularly Constantinopolitan Type A represent really quite “powerful” 
coinages, while none of the Thessalonican types do—no more, that is, than do those of their Ducas suc¬ 
cessors, or even than do those of their Comnenian predecessors. In comparison with Constantinople, 
Thessalonica was always a minor mint and thus of a localized impact) 

On a very tentative basis indeed, the chronology of the two early Latin sequences m^ht thus pro¬ 
ceed cilong the following lines: 

Constantinople Type A: 1204-±8 Thessalonica Type A; 1204-±6 
Coiistaiiliiiuplc Type B: +1208-+12 Thessalonica Type B: +1206-±12 
Constantinople TypeC: ±1212-?? Thessalonica Type C: ±1212-±20 
(possibly ± 1220) 

At some subsequent stage (possibly ± 1220), the Constantinopolitan mint seems to have adopted the 
practice of changing types annually (along with the Magnesian and Thessalonican mints), and in 1224 
the Thessalonican mint was in any case taken over by the Ducac.'^s 

There remain two alternative cases with regard to the origin and nature of the Thessalonican se¬ 
ries comprising Types A-C. On the one hand, Type C on iB own has been assigned a Nicaean attribu¬ 
tion, but then subsequently the whole series a Venetian one, presumably based on the colony in 
Constantinople. And on the other, the series has been assigned to a second mint in Constantinople—not 
the “imperial” but a “public” one. '22 

This is scarcely the place to discuss in detail such cavalier treatmenB, in which issues and series are 
moved around from one possible mint to another as a matter of little more tlian whimsy, but neverthe¬ 
less some basic comments must be made in response. 

In the first place. Type C is not so easily divorced from the series as a whole. It b true that C b not 
overstruck on iLs presumed predecessor B to anywhere near the same degree that B is itself overstruck 

See above, pp. 70-71, 73; below, pp 656-57 
'26 See below, pp. 473-75,545 -48,664-66. 

'22 D. M. Metcalf Coinagrof lie Cntsiuki aiul l/ieLalinEtilutl/ieAihmoleaiiMuseum Oxjord, Royal Nuinismaiic Society, Special 
PuWkaiion 15 (London, 1983), 64; idem, "The Amorgos and Thira Hoards,” 54, 55; Nicaea/Venice; Bendall, ''Latin Billon 
Trachea”: second Constantinopolitan mint 
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on its own predecrsstjr A—thereby virtually guaranteeing a common origin for both B and A. But there 
are good reasons for linking the Type C trachy with an issue of half-tetartera fType B; 28.1-28.6) bear¬ 
ing the common presence of Sts. Constantine and Helena, which is in turn linked by an unusual icono- 
graphical detail with three similar issues in the name of Theodore Ducas (Types A-C: 13-15b.3i: in 
these issues, both saints and the Thessalonican ruler are very unusually depicted as turned very slightly 
in one direction rather than as facing—Constantine to the left, Helena to the right, and Theodore to the 
left or i%hl. The feature continues into the reign of Michael VIII, '28 

In the second place, Types A and B themselves bear Thessalonican characteristics of design in their 
common possession of the rtire pendilia form (normal on A, common on B), which is otherwise reg¬ 
ularly found only on a late hyperpyron variety of Alexius I from the same mint (20m.l-(20m.2))d29 

In the third place, Thessalonica is known to have been issuing coin throughout the twelfth centuryt 
and right up to 1204. It is also known to have issued coin directly after its recovery from the Latins in 
1224, and to have continued to do so until well into the fourteenth century. A coinage for the interven¬ 
ing Latin period 1204- 24 should therefore be expected: this sequence of three types, together with their 
associated half-tetartera, show direct Thessalonican charactcriscirs, and should therefore be accepted as 
the coinage of that period—any particularities of circulation except the very strongest are of secondary 
consideration (how the presence of such trachy types in such island hoards as Amoi^os and I hera can 
be claimed as militating against their Thessalonican attribution, for example, is not clear).>30 

And in the fourth place, although it is true that specimens of Types A-C have turned up on 
Constantinopolitan archaeological sites, they have not done so in the kind of quantities that compel or 
even merely suggest a Gnnstantinopolilan origin. It should also be thought odd that they play such a re¬ 
strained role in local hoards of the period (as compared, for example, with Constantinopolitan Types A 
and B) except in that from Yenimtvhalle, the extraordinarily concentrated nature of which has previously 
been explained.'^i 

As for the existence of two separate mints at Constantinople—“imperiar' and "public”—during the 
Latin period, based on a preview of this author’s own work, it can only be said that we know virtually 
nothing of the Latin fiscal regime, except that it is liable to have been exceedingly primitive in relation 
to its twelfth-century predecessor, and that the suggestion represents an opportunistic posturing of the 
most remarkable kind.'*2 

Types A-C are, then, Tliessalonican and of the period 12f)4-24. Nevertheless, as previously seen, 
Type C is actually quite late, and does not obviously key into the other two types by way of overstrikes. 
It could therefore very well be that there was a hiatus between the termination of Type B and the initi¬ 
ation of Type C- The possible original cause of such a hiatus could have been the widespread revolt of 
the Lombard magnates of the kingdom, consequent upon the death of its ruler Boniface of Montferrat, 
and against the minor succession of his son Demetrius and the lordship of Emperor Henry. This quite 
severe bout of disturbance and its consequences consumed much of the period 1208—9/10. On the basis 
of the chronology previously suggested, the revolt would have occurred not very long after the initiation 
of Type B—thus perhaps accounting for its very restrained representation, even in the Ycnimahallc 
Hoard.i33 


Hendy, Cmnage cmd Mtn^, 217. CC Meccalf CainagemSouthsaste'K Europe, 242, note 17: “Type C ... is 
reeled with Thessaloniki." Yet another convenient lapsus memnae on the part of that author. 

-3 Hendy Cok^ and Monty, 209-10. This point is quite cavalierly diaparased by Bendall (“Latin Billon 

*8 Metcalf, 'The Amo^os and Thira Hoards,” 54^55; see however abov’e, pp. 73, 79. 

Sec above, p. 93 and note 122. 

*7 See below, pp. 639-60. 

See above, pp. 92-93; below, 656 57. 
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THE COORDINATION, CONTROL, AND METHODS 
OF PRODUCTION 

A. Coordination 

The precise administradvc status of the mints over the period 1081-1261 remains, in a formal sense, ob¬ 
scure, although a number of deductions can in fact be made. During the preceding period, as the par¬ 
tial successor to the comes sacTonm lar^lionum, llic chartoularios lou vestiariou had had on his staff the ardm 
les charages. During the succeeding period, the sole permanent financial official of any standing was the 
prokatkmeiKis lou vesdamu. During the period of Anatolian exile, both the imperial treasury [Umieioi), that 
is, the vesliarioji, and the mint were loc^d in the city of Magnesia (adSipylum, mod. Manisa). It therefore 
seems legitimate to conclude that vesliarion and mint continued to be intimately, both physically and ad¬ 
ministratively, connected, throughout, as indeed might have been expected.' 

The imperial (state) vestuirion, along with die metropolitan mint, was still situated in the Great Palace 
(i.e., chat of Boucoleon) during the twelfth century, for the latter, or at least its related plant, is mentioned 
there under a variety of names and on several occasions, and it is specifically mentioned as having been 
there, and as having been ransacked by the populace, during the brief attempted rebellion of John 
Comnenus (the Fat) in 1201. The lower ranks of the mint staff, that is, the artisans, were apparendy res¬ 
idents of the environs of Constantinople who had been pressed into service.^ 

With the capture of Constantinople in 1204, the distinction hitherto maintained, liowever legalis- 
rically, between imperial (state) wealth and imperial (private) wealth seems to have lapsed, for it cannot 
be found either in the Nicaean state or in the restored empire after 1261. A reliable indication that this 
w2>s indeed the case is to be found in the fact that, whereas the emperors of the twelfth century and ear¬ 
lier had been accompanied on campaign by the contents (or part concents) of the imperial (private) ves- 
darion, the olkdakon vesdanon, the Maeologan emperors were accompanied by the imperial (state) vesdar- 
ion, the koinon or dbnoswn tairievm, the only survivor. On the assumption of a continuing intimate 
connection between vestiarion and mint, this of course raises the interesting possibility that, for example, 
coins normally attributed to the mint of Magnesia were in fact not struck by that mint, but—at least on 
occasion—elsewhere, as it accompanied the emperors on their constant campaigns, much along the lines 
of the late Roman comiiaiensiari mint. It is, however, a possibility that remains to be tested and proved, 
whether for the successor states or for the restored empire.^ 

Much less even than this is known, or can be deduced, of the status of the various provincial mints, 
for example, whether each mint had its own atchm, and, if so, whether he came under the control of the 
metropolitan one or was directly responsible to the chartoularios. A high degree of coordination between 
metropolitan and provincial mints is frequently obscA’able in their products, but precisely how this was 

' Hendy, Suiiks, p 427 and note 243 (ar<Affa), p 442 ipjokaitlmmos), pp. 443-46 {uesdamn, etc.). 

^ Oo’ma/ciiiyio/>fysu{109ly,d!iysiofil)is!oi{] 185); where the portrait of the reigning emperor was struck onto the coin^(»i- 
dataiuinlS kamati) (1201); cApj^jaeion(1259); dfwratja)s(14ih century)—Hendy, Sludus, 225,259-60. The events of 1185 aad 
1201 specificaLy refer to the Great Palace. 

3 Hendy, Studies, 442 43 and note 319. 
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achieved remains completely obscure. Otherwise, there remains only the discovery, in 1972/75 in the ex¬ 
cavation of the fortress of Ras, the capital of the medieval Serbian state, of a hoard and a scatter of bil¬ 
lon trachea of tsar Stephen Radoslav, including both struck coins and crudely cut and prepared blanks, 
suggesting that the mint directly responsible for their production lay in the very immediate vicinity. 
Hosvcvcr, the obviously close stylistic similarities between the Serbian coins and the contemporary prod¬ 
ucts of the mint of Thessalonica, then under the control of Stephen’s Ducas relatives by marriage, to¬ 
gether with the presence in the hoard of coins struck on one face of the flan only, also suggests that the 
dies involved were prepared at and forwarded from Thessalonica, and that when broken or lost they were 
incapable of being repmditced locally Much the same is doubtless to be deduced of the very similar 
coins of the contemporary Bulgarian tsar Ivan 11 Asen, who was also related by marriage to the 
Thcssalonican Ducas. This extremely close relationship between Byzantine and contemporary Serbian 
and Bulgarian coins is not the least reason for including the latter in what is properly a catalogue of 
Byzantine coins. Noticeably, when the slighdy later Bulgarian tsar Constantine Asen [Tich] actuaUy had 
dies prepared by local artisans, although the Thcssalonican (now Lascarid) derivation b still clear 
enough, the quality of the dies and coins involved b little short of execrable.'' 

Between 1081 and 1204, the periodicity of coin types was dominated by the traditional fifteen-year 
indictional cycle: this seems clear enough for Alexius, and certain for John and Manuel. Types might be 
changed outside the cycle—they were of course normally so changed at the death of an emperor and 
the accession of another—but they could also be changed to signify a debasement or a radical reorgani¬ 
zation of production, such as both occurred under Manuel4 

After 1204 the situation shifted markedly. Theodore I of Nicaea seems to have issued coin in what 
had by now become the traditional way, and Michael 1 of Epirus may have done likewise- Their respec¬ 
tive successors, John III of Nicaea and Theodore Ducas of Epirus and Thessalonica, both however seem 
speedily—and more or less contemporaneously-to have adopted what was basically an annual indir- 
tional cycle. In other words, since the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, where the possibility 
of the existence of such a cycle for the second half of thb period, for the mints of both Magnesia and 
Thessalonica, was first noted, the apspearance of additional material has rendered its existence effectively 
certain.'’ 

For the thirty-three-year reign of John III, there are some 40 different signa present on his gold hy- 
perpyra, with the probability of more remaining to be discovered, but with the virtual certainly of some 
of those already known eventually having to be amalgamated, or set aside, as will be seen below. There 
are similarly 17 types of electrum trachea, and 27 of billon trachea, again with the probability of more 
remaining to be discovered. Some of the signa on the gold coinage are shared with the electrum and bil¬ 
lon coinages, and it therefore seems that the whole coinage (excluding the residual copper tetarteron) 
was, or Irad come to be, produced on the basb of tin annual cycle, tJthough some at least of the shared 
signa may also signify the presence of special sets of issues.’ 

For the four-year reign of John’s successor Theodore II, there are four major varieties of gold hy- 
perpyra, four types of electrum trachea, and three types of billon trachea, with the numerical signa pre¬ 
sent on the gold and electrum (A, B, F, A) actually denoting the annual sequence.** 

For the three-year reign of Theodore’s successor Michael VIII, at Nicaea, too little material survives 
to be sure of the Loiitinuation of an annual cycle, but the existence of an electrum trachy marked with 
the signum F, presumably denoting the third year—1260/61, that of his recapture of Constantinople 
from the Latins—strongly suggests that it had indeed condnued.^ 

+ See belowv pp. 635-36, 639-^, 645. 

■> Sec beW, PP- 284 88. 

6 See below; pp. 452-55, 623, 473-74, 545-49; Herdy W .Wcwv, 260, 268- 

’ See belo%spp. 473-75, 475-81. 

^ Sec below; pp. 515-17- Four types of billon trachea arc in fact listed, but one (Type D; 12.1—6| now has to be transferred 
to John III. The missing type will doubtless turn up in due course, whether as new or as hithn-to misanributed. 

^ See below; pp. 538 31. 
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For the six-year reign of Theodore Ducas, at Thessalonica, there are seven types of biJlon trachea, 
the basic products of the mint at this period. However, this may well represent either a part of a seventh 
year, or the striking of an extra ceremonial issue commemorating either Theodore’s recovery of the city 
from the Latins in late 1224 or his formal coronation in 1227, and, as will be demonstrated, almost cer¬ 
tainly the latter. For the seven-year reign of Theodore’s successor Manuci Ducas, there are seven main 
types of billoti tracliy, and for the five-year reign (as emperor) and two-year reign (as despot) of Manuel’s 
successor John Ducas, there are six types of billon trachea of Series I and six of Series II—thus effectively 
proving the simultaneous production of the two series—with the probability of further types hitherto 
represf luetl only in the anomalous Series III now having also to be given to Scries I and II, thus making 
up a total of eight types for both of them. For the two-year reign of John’s successor, Demetrius Ducas, 
as despot, there are (provisionally) two main varieties of an anonymous type of billon trachy, 'O 

With the taking of Thessalonica by the Lascarids in 1246, the situation immediately becomes less 
clear. Rjr the nine-year Thessalonican reign of John III, there are no less than 14 types of billon trachea, 
but ^ain, as in the case of 'I'heodore Ducas, this may include ceremonial issues commemorating the tak¬ 
ing of the city and/or the replacing of the coinage of the preceding regime (Types A-C); “propagan¬ 
dist” issues such as the two varieties showing John III “crowning” Michael II Ducas of Epirus; and again, 
as in the case of John Ducas, it almost certainly includes the simultaneous production of two series." For 
the four-year Thessalonican reign of John Ill’s successor Theodore II, it is, however, clear that there is 
only one type of billon trachy, and that this situation is unlikely to be altered fundamentally by the dis¬ 
covery of three new types. This is all the more curious given Theodore II’s Magnesian coinage, which is 
rigorously annual, and it may very well simply represent a hiatus in Thessalonican production. The an¬ 
swer to this incipient problem may equally well emerge from a closer consideration of the political and 
military events of these years. 

It seems clear that the coinage of the Latin empire, and in any case certainly that of Latin 
Thessalonica, cannot be accommodated within a simple annual cycle: for the fifty-seven years’ existence 
of the former, there are 25 types of biDon trachy, and for the twenty-years’ existence of the latter there 
are three types only. 'Ihc earliest types (A-C) of Latin Constantinople occur in such volume as to render 
an annual cycle unlikely at that stage of the series, and it seems improbable that the authorities there, 
who had inherited what vestigially remained of the tradition and personnel of the former imperial mint, 
where any annual element was at least not acknowledged in annual changes of coin type, would sud¬ 
denly and from the beginning adopt a isew and original practice. Some or all of the later types (D-Y), 
which are all, to a greater or lesser extent, rare, could well, on the other hand, be annual issues. It would 
not be necessary to suppose, were this to prove to be the case, that these types represent an integral 
twenty-ooc-ycar sequence: there may have been (as under Theodore II at Thessalonica) a hiatus in pro¬ 
duction, or even more than one, resulting in several interrupted and partial sequences.lS 

The reasoning behind the annual cycle obtaining for much of the period of exile at the mints of 
both Magnesia and Thessalonica, and perhaps even at that of Latin Constantinople, remains obscure. 
There are, however, as previously noted, strong grounds for believing much of the gold and silver 
coinages of the reign of Basil II, and at least Class A2 of the Anonymous Folles which is more or less 
contemporary with them, to have been issued and marked with signa on an annual basis, This may well 
be connected with, and borne out by, an incident recorded by Bar Hebraeus, according to whom Basil 
II, being jealous of the wealth of the three sons of Abu Imran, of Melitene, forced them to “strike gold 
darics [at their own expense] for one year,” as well as borrowing from them (and paying back) the sum 
of 100 kentenaria. Tlie jrassage is apuz/liiig one, but an annual tenure of the office of archm does seem 


See below, pp. 545- 48, 567 -69, 579, 582, 597. 
'' See below, pp. 501-3,625-26. 

See below, pp. 102, 515, 615. 

I ’ Sec below, pp. 584 67, 668 69. 
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implied, as does an (at least occasional) element of compulsion. The coinage of Basil himself implies the 
former, and the circumsttinccs of the attempted rcbcDion of John Comnenus equally imply the latter.'* 

There may well, however, be an alternative explanation for an annual c^cle, at lease among the 
lower denominations (essentially the billon trachy). The forced sale of a certain amount of base-metal 
coin by the government, in return for precious metal of whatever form from the population, had a long 
history, siretchitig back at least as far as the late Roman pei iod. A similar and much more regular prac¬ 
tice—the enforced payment of precious metal in fulfilling annual (or biannual) tax obligations (the 
diaragma of the Palcia kat Aiu Loganke), and the use of base metal in returning any change (the strophe or 
anlistrophe of the Ingarike )—is found as late as the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries. Again, the 
obligatory annual sale of base-metal coin to governors, in return for precious metal collected from their 
provinces, is known from the kingdom of Sicily (which had borrowed a good deal of its administrative 
structure and practices from Byzantium) during the thirtccntli century. Some such similar practice there¬ 
fore may well have been responsible for the adoption of an annual c^cJe at Magnesia and Thessalonica, 

It may even be, of course, that both of the possible reasons given above for an annual cycle—that b, the 
administrative and the financial—are equally involved. 

The ught coordination exercised over the production of coinage at the metropolitan and the 
provincial mints is immediately apparent from the outset of thb period. At Constantinople, given the 
anomalous existence of two early “transitional” t>pes of debased trachea showing strong affinities with 
the coinage of Nicephoros III, the period from 1081 untJ the reform of the coinage in 1092 is marked 
by the issue of two main types of both debased trachea and teiartera, and of two types of copper foUcs. 
At Thessalonica, newly opened or at least expanded to cope witli the exigencies of the Norman war, the 
period is again marked by the issue of two main types of debased trachea and tetartera, and two types 
of copper folles. Whatever their precise chronology; it seems very probable that these two main typ>es 
were issued in parallel at both mints. Only in the case of the residual and badly debased silver coinage 
is the quality of coordination doubtful, with three types at Consiandnople, and a single one at 
Thessalonica, and here it may simply be a question of mint attribution. 

The coordination of production is less consistently apparent for the period from 1092 until the end 
of the reign of Alexius I in 1118, but this is unsurprbing: the reformed coinage, apart from its earliest 
phases, and with the exception of the lowest denominations, the copper tetarteron and its half, is over¬ 
whelmingly the product of the meiropolilaii mint. New mints may indeed have been established tem¬ 
porarily for the more efficient effecting of the reform, but Thessalonica, the main provincial mint, was, 
except for a brief interlude, no longer the major military base and effective residence of the emperor, 
and its preciou.s-metal coinage dwindled rapidly in volume.'’ 

There are, nevertheless, certain features of the reformed coinage that are worth noting in this re¬ 
spect. It seems clear that the three main mints of Constantinople, Thessalonica, and Philippopolis were 
at first each given a distinctive arrangement of the columnar reverse—that is, imperial—inscription, for 
their production of otherwise rather similar gold hyperpyra. At Constantinople, this arrangement was: 


A Til): 

A6 KO 

ZIUJ riNH 

Aec Nil) 

no 


at Thessalonica; A T; 

A6 lb 

Zl KO 

ijj rw 

Aec N 

no 0) 


and at Philippopolis; A Tib. 

AS KO 

Zl m 

lb N 

Aec 
no 


1 * See above, pp. 25 26, 96 and nole 2- 

'’Hendy; 285,457, 465 (purchase of gold); 286-87 (lopin*/), 287 (Sicily), for the chan^u/soslia see also 
■6 See below, pp. 187-92 and Tabl! 9. 

I’Sce below, pp. 129-30. 
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In addition, the products of each mint show a common sequential development in the ending of the left- 
hand column; T- -*TH or Ty, that seems to have been deliberate. 

There were other features of style, and more particularly detail, that serve, and doubtless served, to 
differentiate the gold products of each mint; even if, with time, the products of Thessalonica (Philip- 
popolis soon closed) tend to become more and more similar to those of the capital, some small difference 
is always maintained; the last issues of Thessalonica, for example, differ from those of the capital in one 
minimal detail only, the provincial form of pendilia on the imperial diadem being k against the metro¬ 
politan •!•. Over a century later, along widi otlter evidence, the (no doubt conscious) reappearance of the 
unusual pendilia form has permitted a tightly knit group of three types of billon trachea to be attrib¬ 
uted to the mint of Thessalonica during the Latin occupation of 1204—24.'^ 

As observed above, the overwhelming dominance of the metropolitan mint in the production of 
most denominadons of the reformed coinage renders coordination between the metropolitan and the 
provincial mints at least more difficult to discern- The metropolitan and Thessalonican mints each have 
a distinctive type for their main issue of clcctrum trachea, but while Constantinople has the commemo¬ 
rative type of 1092/93, followed by two major types, for its billon trachea, Thessalonica has the com¬ 
memorative type, Ibilowed by no less than three types, but all rare or represented by a unique piece, sug¬ 
gesting small-scale and probably sporadic production. Even where the basic provincial denomination, 
the copper tetarteron, is concerned, the picture remains unclear; Constantinople has the commemora¬ 
tive type followed by four major types; Thessalonica has the commemorative type followed by at least 
four major types, and possibly two types of half-teiarleron as well. Once again, questions of mint attri¬ 
bution may well be involved.^ 

With the reign of John 11, matters became somewhat clearer, and with that of Manuel I they be¬ 
came much cletircr. John’s three types of metropolitan hyperpyra are balanced by three parallel types of 
Thessalonican, with an additional and very minor transitional type between the second and third. Here 
the distinction between the two series is a matter of fabric and style, but none the less clear for all that, ihe 
same emperor’s two or three varieties (within the single major type) of metropolitan electrum trachea are 
balanced by a single major type of Thessalonican trachy, and, similarly his two types of metropolitan billon 
trachea are balanced by a single type of Thessalonican trachy. On the other hand, his two types of metro¬ 
politan tetartera are balanced by two types of Thessalonican, and by two types of half-tctarteron as welL^' 
For Manuel, the balance is essentially exact. His five varieties (within the single major type) of met¬ 
ropolitan hyperpyra arc balanced by a single major type of Thessalonican, the distinction lying not only 
in fabric and style, but also in the fact that the emperor holds a globus surmounted by a patriarchal cross 
on the reverse of the former, but a simple globus cruch^ on that of the latter. His five types of metro¬ 
politan electrum trachea arc balanced by three types of Thessalonican only, at present, but all of these, 
with the exception of the third, in which the meiropxilitan St. Geoige of the obverse is replaced by ihe. 
Thessalonican St. Demetrius, are rare, and more may be discovered in the future.^2 

Manuel’s four types of metropolitan billon trachea are balanced by no equivalent Thessalonican 
types, production of the denomination evidently having ceased there, but his four types of metrojxilican 
tetartera are precisely balanced by a sequence consisting of two typ>es of Thessalonican tetartera and two 
of half-tctartcra. In this case, the whole is also balanced by four types of Greek half-tetartera.^^ 

Heiidv, Cemage and 90-91, 95. See also betoiv, pp. 193-94. The distinct slyliait and instripiional sequences- and 
ronsequeni mint aitributions, have been questioned by Grierson {^zauini Coins [loncton, 1982], 222), but on grounds that can 
only be regarded as frivolous. The evidence is dear, and the degree of coordination involved is by no means unusual where the 
coinages of the 12th century are concerned: it has to be said—and [hb is only for the first lime—that this b not some oi^aniza- 
lionally flabby western feudal coinage, but a sutbi and very tightly controlled one indeed 

l''Hendy,C«M^e.(l',Vfe«y,94-95,2C9-10-Secalsobelow,p.222(Aleaius;20m.I,2),pp.S59andnote63,690 91 (Latins; 
24.1-6, 25,1-9) 

See below, pp. 194-201. 

2' See below, pp. 247-50. 

22 See below, pp. 281-82, 287-88. 

25 Sec below, pp. 283-84. 
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Over the remainder of the period, until the fall of Constantinople in 1204, the products of the mint 
of Thessalonica are confined essentially to tetartera and haJf-tctartcra, the products of the uncertain 
Greek mint always being confined to half-tetartera. 

For the reign of Andronicus I, the single type of metropolitan hyperpyron, electrum trachy; billon 
trac hy, and tetarteron is balanced by a single major type of Thcssalonican tetartcron and Greek half- 
tetarteron, but also by an anomalous and extremely rare Thessalonican issue, consisting of a billon tra¬ 
chy and a tetarteron, which is attributable to the abnormal period of the Norman attack on and siege of 
the city in 1185.^'’ 

For the reign of Isaac II, the single type of metropolitan hyperpyron, electrum trachy, billon trachy, 
and tetarteron is balanced by a single type of Thessalonican tetarteron and Greek half-tetarteron. For 
that of Alexius 111, the situation is less clear, for the single major type of metropolitan hyperpyron, elec¬ 
trum trachy, billon trachy, tetarteron, and, possibly; half tetar(en)n has to be balanced against a single 
major type of Thessalonican tetarteron and two tj’pes (or perhaps merely two varieties within the single 
type) of half-tetarteron.^® 

Until 1204, then, the situation seems to have been one of coordination in production between the 
metropolitan and the provincial minis, at least as witnessed by the number of changes in design or type. 
This coordination is sometimes very close indeed, or is at least very obvious, as in the case of the in- 
scriptionai arrangements and development on the hyperppyra of Alexius I. It is at other times less close, 
or less obvious, as in the case of the electrum trachea of John 11, where two metropolitan varieties have 
to be balanced against one Thessalonican type. It on occasion does not appear at all, as in the case of 
the billon trachea of John, where two metropolitan types have to be balanced agsiinst one Thessalonican. 
In the last category of cases, either missing type.s, or even erroneous mint attributions, may well some¬ 
times be involved. At any rate, as might have been expected, some degree of obvious coordination ap¬ 
pears to have been the norm rather than the exception. 

With the events of 1204, and the political fragmentation and confusion that followed, all the pre¬ 
conditions and incentives for the coordination of production were destroyed or disappeared. Even be¬ 
tween the various Latin states, coordination was scarcely likely to exist, and given the mutual suspicions 
and occasional actual hostilities between the various Byzantine and Slavonic successor states, it was even 
less likely to exist there. The Thessalonican manufacture of dies for the Serbian and Bulgarian tsars was 
an admission of the normal lack of coordination rather than an indication of its existence. It was only 
with the rcimposition of some degree of unity in the Byzantine world, effectively involving the termina¬ 
tion of Thessalonican independence by the Lascarid emperor John III in 1246, that such preconditions 
and incentives once more obtained. 

The beginnings of a new sense of coordination in the production of coin can be seen in the later 
coinages of John III, but it was not he, but his son and successor Theodore II, who was responsible for 
the evolution of a completely new policy, and for speedily putting it into effect. 

One of the signa found on the later Magnesian gold hy]jerpyrc>n of John III, A/P, is also found on 
a (presumably contemporary) type (E) of the Magnesian electrum trachy. No equivalent has as yet come 
to light for the Magnesian billon trachy, but it is not impossible that it remains to come to light. 
Nevertheless, preebely the same signum, A/P, b found on one of the extraordinary varieties (B) of the 
Thessalonican bilton trachy showingjohn III crowning Michael II Ehicas. The suggested dates for the 
two varieties involved are 1249/50 or 1252/53, and the former (somewhat revised) seems definitely the 
more likely, for technical and historical reasons that will be elaborated upon below. In any case, it seems 
most unlikely that the signum was evolved independently at both Magnesia and Thessalonica (despite 
the appearance of f/P on Type C of the Thessalonican electrum trachy), and if it was not so evolved, 
then its existence clearly implies some degree of coordination between the two mints at that date. The 

See below, pp. 344-45. 

See below, pp. 367 69,40(M03. 
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same is true of the signum that is found on Type N of John’s Magnesian elecfrum trachy, on Type A of 
his lecarteroii, and on Type TD of his Thessalonican billon trachy,26 

Theodore ll’s Magnesian coinage of hyperpyra and electrum and billon trachea is rigorously sym¬ 
metrical in pattern and annual in date. His Thessalonican coinage barely exists: the sole bsue of billon 
trachy, known both from collections and from the Aria Hoard, seems likely to be dated to 1254/55, or 
to 1255/56 when the emperor was actually in the European provinces, and the lack of further issues 
seems to imply that the mint was effectively closed when he left them. The contrast both between the 
general situation obtaining under John and that obtaining under Theodore, and more particularly be¬ 
tween the roles performed by the two mints under the latter, can only have been the result of the appli¬ 
cation of a conscious policy; and there is little doubt that this policy reflected Theodore’s dislike and db- 
trusi of the Anatolian military aristocracy—especially that played by its prime member, the future 
emperor Michael Palaeologus—in the Balkan provinces, and his establishment of an alternative treasury 
at Astytzium on the Scamandcr. This last was presumably effected as a convenience for the depositing of 
funds for, ard/or from, Europe, but equally as a precaution against such funds falling into the hands of 
possible European rivals or pretenders, It is noticeable that Andronicus Palaeologus, the father of 
Michael, megas domestikos and overall governor of the Balkan provinces in 1246-47, b recorded as having 
functioned as mtoiain the region of the Scamander, but whether this was in conjunction with his Balkan 
duties or earlier than those remains unclear. At any rate, production at the mint of Thessalonica was not 
resumed, and did not return to its annual norm until the accession of Michael VIII, whose power base 
and iniere.sts lay in Europe rather than in Asia. For a brief period, then. Magnesia became the sole mint 
of the combined Nicaean/Thessalonican state, and the simplification of production and tightening of 
control became evident in its products at this stage.2’ 

B. Control 

Within the metropolitan mint (and doubtless in the provincial ones too), production of the precious- 
metal denominations was, as indeed might be expected, extremely strictly controlled, while that of the 
basc-mctal ones was, again as might be expected, much less so. Thb control reached its formal apogee 
in the twelfth-century post-reform coinages, where its existence and operation are still to be seen in the 
designs of the coins themselves. Metropolitan gold hyperpyra, electrum trachea, and even billon trachea, 
but not normally the basically copper tetartera, of the period 1092 1204 all bear a series of formal db- 
linctive marks that is clearly related to the supervbion and niganizatiori of their production. 

In attempting to codify these series of distinctive marks—which are certainly very different in na¬ 
ture, and probably somewhat dift'erent in function too, from the signa of the thirteenth century—it is 
clearly necessary to apply a logical and consistent set of criteria in formulating the methodology in¬ 
volved. It b in the first place clear that the dbtinctive marks were formally established: they should there¬ 
fore be considered as providing the primary grounds of codification. It is equally clear that, once having 
been established, they could be, and sometimes were, utilized over quite considerable periods of time: 
what is effectively one series, used for the fourth coinage of billon trachea of Manuel I, was, with a brief 
intermission coterminous with the reign of Andronicus I, also used for the substantive coin^es of the 
same denomination of Isaac II and Alexius III. It was consequently in use (except for tlie period 
1183/85) from 1167 to 1203, or for nearly thirty years. It therefore follows that while there was a “hor¬ 
izontal” or parallel element to it, there was also a “vertical” or sequential one as well, and that these were 
both consistent: within the series, what each distinctive mark signified in 1167 it is also likely to have sig¬ 
nified in 1203, for institutional and administrative organizations like a mint tend to rigidity as long as it 


26 See below, pp. 115-18,179, 625 (4/P); pp. 179,481,602-3 (^). 

27 Hcndi; Sfudiesy 443 44,116, Pachymtrcs^DeMu/u^leetAiitinniroIhia/oto^, ed. Bckker, I, p. 222; see also below, pp. 515 17,615. 
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is possible to maintain it. Finally; and as a corollary to all these considerations, as these distinctive marks 
occur on the gold, elcctrum, and billon coinages alike, these coinages cannot, or at least should not, be 
considered in isolation frorn each other.^8 

Once these primary criteria have been used in establishing a preliminary structure for these various 
coinages, then various secondary factors can be introduced and given their own weight. What is unac¬ 
ceptable, and indeed perverse, is to introduce such factors before the establishment of the preliminary 
structure, to grant them equal status with, or even superior status to, the primary criteria, and then to 
utili^e them in the actual establishment of the preliminary structure. In other words, if considerations 
such as what has portentously been called the “infinitesimal calculus of style," and personal technical 
terms such as “near-duplicate,” are nevertheless introduced and utilized in this svay what eventually and 
inevitably is evolved is a confused and confusing mass oi' small bodies of coin, which merely serves the 
futile and self-defeating purpose of obscuring whatever simplicity and consistency there may once have 
been. Distinctive marks were, after all, originally employed to make something clear, not to render it effec¬ 
tively invisible. Unfortunately, the billon coinages of Manuel I, Isaac II, and .Mexius III have all been re¬ 
cently, and yet again, subjected to .such misuse, the resultant mess being so accentuated as to lead the over- 
imaginative to postulate—quite needlessly and implausibly—the existence of numbers of provincial mints.^s 
The only circumstances in which secondary factors should be taken into major account in estab¬ 
lishing the preliminary structure are those where the primary criteria fail aliogeiher, or exist but seem 
contradictory. It would be idle to pretend that such circumstances do not occur, but it is necessary that 
they should be approached in a logically consistent manner. 

Once all this is understood, and its lessons are applied, what emerges is a consistent series of dis¬ 
tinctive marks for each denomination, having indeed both “horizontal” and “vertical” elements. None 
of these scries is totsilly without its problems, but equally none of the problems involved is fundamental. 
It becomes clear that each of the precious-metal denominations of the coinage (including the billon) 
must normally have been produced by what was effectively a separate section of the mint, and that each 
section must have consisted of what was effectively a number of separate svorkshops, the particular num¬ 
ber tending to reflect the care taken in production and/or the wlume of production. Obviously, greater 
care is likely to have been taken over gold hyperpyra (generally one or two workshops) and electrum tra¬ 
chea (generally two or three worksliops), while tlie largest volume of production is likely to have involved 
billon trachea (generally three or four workshops) .80 

The number of workshops within each section therefore tended, understandably to vary on a re¬ 
stricted chronological and numerical scale only and for reasons that arc even now fairly clear; in ca. 1164 
gold was decreased from two to one workshop), and appjarently at the same time electrum was increased 
from two to three, while, again apparently at the same time, billon was increased from two to three and, 
slightly later, to four. There seems little doubt but that these changes reflected the application of a con¬ 
scious ptolicy, involving the evolution of a different balance in the produaion of precious-metal coin: 
whereas the gold hyperp^Ton had been characteristic of the re^ of Alexius I (pardy as a result of the 
massive iccoiiiage following the reform of 1092), and to a lesser extent of that of John II, the electrum 
trachy had been less characteristic of those reigns, but was so characteristic of the reign of Manuel I as 
to acquire the popular name rrumouilaton/maaueUalus, even when not actually minted under that emperor. 
Again, production of the billon trachy had been on an apparently restrained scale during the reign of 
Alexius, had increased somewhat during that of John, but, following a reduction in its silver content, and 
perhaps in its face value, under Manuel, in ca. 1160, and possibly also the withdrawal and recoining of 
older coins at much the same time, production naturally increased very markedly.8' 

8*Hcndy, CatRogs and 157 -87. 

88 See, e.g, Metralf, Cioss^coam ftyzaniint Siamena, 15-16 for the quotations; ibid., pp. 28^9 fora preliminary study of 
Isaac Il’s bilioE trachea; and ibid., pp. 50-117 for coinages of the period John II to Theodore I. The result is virtually unusable 
as a classification, and is fundarncntally flawed as an analysis of coinage and monetary history. 

80 See the diagrammadc lists in Hendy, Ctmage and Monty, 186-87. 

8ISeebelotypp.25l 54,284 88. 
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There seems not much doubt but that the final evolution of this new balance of production re¬ 
flected the financial strains imposed upon the state by Manuel’s prodigal internal and ambitious exter¬ 
nal |)olicies, which eventually involved ilic exhaustion of the reserve left by his father, and the adoption 
of a much more restricted financial stance by Manuel himself This new stance has been noted elsewhere 
in the years following 1158, and more particularly over the period 1166 -76, and fits well with the read¬ 
justments in the production of coin noted in ca. 1160/64.32 

i^ain, the short reign of Andronicus I witnessed a halving, from four to two, of the number of work¬ 
shops producing the billon trachy and this presumably reflects, in a fairly direct fashion, the stringent fi¬ 
nancial policies recxirded for that reign. At the same time, a second workshop seems to have been intro¬ 
duced for the production of the tetarteron, an apparently unique situation, but one that survived into the 
following reign. The reign of Isaac II witnessed both the raising of the number of workshops producing 
the gold hyperpyron from one to two, and the apparent doubling of that producing the billon trachy. 
from two to four, thus effectively restoring the situation obtaining during the later part of the reign of 
Manuel- It is difficult not to associate this with the profligate finance noted for the reign, and which in¬ 
cluded the deba.semcnt and further debasement of the electrum and the billon trachy rcspcctivcly.33 
The picture that emerges, then, is a consistent and plausible one, involving changing balances in the 
production of the various precious-metal denominations of the coinage, entered into for whatever rea¬ 
son, but generally for a known financial one, being reflected, at no great chronological remove, at least, 
in the number of workshops involved in pniduction. 

The separate sections for the production of each precious-raetaJ denomination were, however, not 
so separate that on occasion a workshop within one section could not be transferred from the production 
of one metal to that of another. When the number of workshops producing gold was decreased from two 
to one, and that of workshops producing electrum was increased from two to three, in ca, 1160, it seems 
plausible enough to suppose that the workshop previously producing gold was merely switched to pro¬ 
ducing electrum, and indeed the gold coinage of the lime tends to borrow at least one feature otherwise 
marking the contemporary electrum one, suggesting that there may well have been some complex reas¬ 
signment of personnel involved. Something similar presumably took place under Andronicus.3^ 

The various workshops within each section might on occasion be sufficiently autonomous adminis¬ 
tratively to be operating according lo slightly different metal contents contemporaneously: there is some 
evidence to suggest that, for the production of billon trachea of the Second Coinage of John II at least, 
one workshop (A) was working to a silver content that for a time at least verged on 10%, wliile the other 
(B) was working to one that consistently averaged out at 6/7%.35 Again, they might on occasion be so 
separate physically, or autonomous administratively; that their products could be sealed up into purses, 
or apokombia, separately: UicSuedinenic (Bulgaria) Hoard of 19.55 included a body of 20 billon trachea, no¬ 
ticeably once more of the Second Coinage of John II, that may have consisted entirely of the products 
of a sm^e workshop (A).36 On the other hand, this was not invariably the case; there is strong later evi¬ 
dence, ■when the production of billon trachea had increased markedly, that some could be so separate 
physically or administraikely that their products could be sealed up separately, while at the same time 
others could be so united physically or administratively that their products could be sealed up together. 

This latter organizational dichotomy is beautifully illustrated by the contents of the Kaloyanovcts 
Hoartl of 1960. It contained 238 specimens of the substantive billon trachy type of Isaac 11, of which 
199 were identifiable as to their variety, and which fell into the following quite extraordinarily accentu¬ 
ated patCcrn:3^ 


32Seebelan, pp. 280-81,285-86. 

33 See below, pp. 344, 368. 

3*Hcndy, and Moaey, 183; see also below, pp. 286, 344. 

3^ Bendy and Charles, The Twelfth-Century Byzantine Trachy,” p. 15, table 1; see also below, p. 249. 
36 Bendy, Covuige aid 387. But see also below, pp. 249-51 (A/B in sequertce). 

3'ItMd., 350-51. 
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A(a)- 18, 

A(b) - 75 

B(a)- 0, 

B(b)- 1 

C(a)- 0, 

C(b)-52 {+ 2?) 

D(a)- 3, 

D(b)-48 


What makes the pattern so unusual is the predominance of both varieties A(a) and A(b), the exclu¬ 
sion or virtual exclusion of both varieties B(a) and B(b), and the exclusion or virtual exclusion of both va¬ 
rieties C{a) and D(a) to the advantage of varieties C(b) and D(b). 

Now there b little doubt but that each of these main varieties is sequential; A(a) giving way to A(b), 
and B(a) to and so on. Nevertheless, both A(a) and B(a) are from the very Iteginning of the reign, as 
they utilize the loros-wabt form IM), which had been standard under Andronicus I, and both are short 
issues, as they are uncommon in hoards. In contrast, both C(a) and D{a) form issues of some length, as 
they are quite common in hoards.^ 

So, the main varieties A and B, while generally distinct from each other, and from C and D, are in 
this one respect also related to each other, and varieties C and D, while generally dbtinct from each other, 
and from A and B, are in this one other respect also related to each other. 

But C[b} and D(b) are also related to each other in two other ways. First, C(a) and D(a) each have 
distinctive marks, the asterisk and the jewel-within-circle respectively, that arc clearly continuations of 
tho.se on the Fourth Coinage of Manuel!, and that are equally clearly themselves continued on the sub¬ 
stantive bsuc of Alexius III. C(b) continues its predecessor’s distinctive mark, but in another position, that 
is, on the emperor’s sagion rather than on the \'ii^n’s throne. D(b) also continues its predecessor’s dis¬ 
tinctive mark, in the same position, that is, on the emperor’s loros-waist, but in addition combines it with 
C(b)’s distinctive mark, the asterisk on the emperor’s sagion- In this respect it again echoes, substantively, 
a combination that had rarely and very unobtrusively already occurred on the Fourth Coinage of 
Manuel I (variety C(b)).3® Second, there is the more detailed evidence of the Kaloyanoveis Hoard. 

As mentioned above, the Kaloyanovets Hoard contained 238 coins of Isaac, of which 199 were 
identifiable. If one considers only the substantive varieties that were present, the following pattern 
emerges: 


A(a) + A(b) = 93 
C(b) = .52 (+ 2?)1 

Dib) = 48 J 


I00(+ 2?) 


What this strongly suggests is that the Kaloyanovets Hoard had originally represented two apokom- 
bia, each of 100 pieces, and of its own peculiarly accentuated composition, to which there had subse¬ 
quently been added 38 more loose ones, thus accounting for such anomalous but minor presences as the 
one example of variety B(b) and the three of D(a). The reasoning behind thb composition of 100 + 100 
+ 38 = 238 trachea is quite clear. To judge from its overaU composition, the Kaloyanovets Hoard was 
probably buried in the autumn/spring of 1189/90, when this area, that of the central Thracian Plain, 
lay in the path of the hostile German members of the Third Crusade under Frederick I. At least two 
other hoards (those from Batkoun and Gornoslav) from thb area were undoubtedly buried on this occa¬ 
sion, and several more probably were. It should not be forgotten that, in the year 1189/90, 240 billon 
trachea would have precisely equaled two gold hyperpyra.*® 

The owner and burier of the hoard had therefore simply and quite deliberately made up a sum of 
240 trachea of Isaac, or two hyperpyra, with the two apokomhia and whatever loose coin lay to hand, the 


38 Ibid., 173-74and(ableX, 

89 Ibid., 164(Manuel!. 173 (Isaac), 178 (Alexiua), 175-76 (Manuel’s combiiiauon). 

*9 For the chronology, see Hendy, ‘‘The Gornoslav Hoard,” 180. For the hoards, see idem, Coinagi md Money, 328, 343-44. 
For the race 1:120, see abwe, pp. 43-44, and p. 51, Tabic 2. See also above, pp. 92-93 (YenuTiahallc). 
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remaining two trachea needed to take the total up from 238 to 240 trachea undoubtedly being accounted 
for among the mb.dngfivc trachea forming the difference between the total number of coins in the hoard 
as reported found in I960 (889 pieces), and as undoubtedly examined in 1964/65 (884 pieces).*' It is also 
worth nodng that the Loukovo Hoard too contained a body of 237 billon trachea of Isaac II, perhaps 
also representing the same phenomenon, although in this case the breakdown of variedes is unremark¬ 
able. Tliai hoard nevertheless also contained an old body of 144 trachea of the Second Coinage of John 
II, which would have represented the precise sum of 3 x 48 trachea or three hyperpyra at their original 
rate of exchange, showing that the case is by no means a fanciful one.*^ 

One may in fact guess, with a high degree of probability, that the hoaid as a whole had originally 
been made up of a total of 890, or perhaps even 900, trachea, which latter sum would have then pre¬ 
cisely equaled 7 'h hyjxrpyra. 

At any rate, what all this in turn strongly suggests is that (he workshop producing variety A was op¬ 
erating autonomously and separately, and chat its products, at the end of the production line, or at least 
before being stored in that reserve, were sealed up into apohmbia of 100 pieces, separately; similarly, pre¬ 
sumably, the workshop producing variety B, and its products. The one happened to be put by in the 
Kaloyanovecs Hoard, the other not. In contrast, the workshops prexlucing varieties C and D, at least by 
the time they were producing C(b) and D(b), were operating together, in combination, whether admin- 
btrativcly, or physically, or both, and their products tvere therefore naturally scaled up into apokontbut of 
100 pieces, appropriately, that is inevitably intermixed, and in this case in more or less equal proportions. 
Thb b, after all, very much the kind of relationship that might have been expected from the combina¬ 
tion of distinctive marks. And, in addition, there is some esidence, both textual and from hoards, sug¬ 
gesting that it was normal for the mint to seal up its products into standard apokombiaor saWaof 100, or 
even of ] ,000, pieces, before storing them or eventually putting them into circulation.*^ The case of the 
curiously accentuated composition of the Kaloyanovets Hoard should therefore be considered as closed. 

Now, if it really was normal for the mint to operate in thb way, and for the state to settle its debts 
and pay its expenses in apokombia of this kind, then the combination b likely to have had quite drastic 
effects upon the composition of the circulating medium: anomalies in the composition of surviving 
hoards (of which that of the Kaloyanovets Hoard would be only the most extreme) might positively be 
expected to occur from time to time. If, in addition, it was customary for an individtial—whether public 
or private—to impose his personal seal upon bodies of loose, that b, variously mixed or unmixed, coin, 
as convenience or need dictated, as indeed the evidence strongly suggests it was, the exbtcnce of these 
anomalous effects would merely Ije prolonged, and they might e\-entually become extremely complex, 
without the ordinary circulating medium ever really achieving a standard mix. The case of the previ¬ 
ously mentioned Ycnimahaile Hoard comes to mind in thb respect.** Not, obviously, that all trachea cir¬ 
culated in this fashion: loose coin in small quantities at least would always have been convenient or 
needed, particularly in cities, where the frequent use of coin for everyday purposes would have been nor¬ 
mal. 'I'he situation in the countryside might well have been radically different. There, the drastic effect 
of, say, an official military paymaster or tax collector, or of a private banker or merchant, breaking the 
seal of an intact apokombion (or the seals of several such apokombia), in the case of the banker or merchant 

*11 remember lhat at the time some half a dozer pieces were pointed out to me on display at the StaraZagora Museum as 
having come from the Kaloyanovets Hoard. These, thai, make up the balance bet>vccn tlic figures of 889aiul 88+pieces. 

*2Hendy, Ceiaage end Mon^, 365-66. The fact that the trachea of John 11 dale to 1122-43, and that the latest coin in the 
hoard was of Latin smaU-mcxfule Type A, the dale of burial thus being just post-1204, makes the existence of at least one apahm- 
&(tn very likely: the coins would have been over sixty years old at burial. 

basihkan raxeidioit, cd. J F. Haldon, in idem, ConsUinitm Hurt Treadles m Mdkary Expeditions, CFHB 28 (Vienna, 

1990), 110, 112 These two passages, often quoted, remain opaque: they could invoke bags of gold coin weighing one hundred 
pounds and of silver miliaresia; or bags of struck coin containing one hundred and one thousand pieces. I have myself alternated 
between meanings. For one hundred pound bags of gold coin deriving fresn taxation, see Hendy SauEa, 603. 

** The private sealing of such purses was commonplace in contemporary Arab societies, and seems likely in the Byzantine 
one: Hcndy, Studies, 361-63. 
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possibly months or years after its time of issue (the officials are more likely to have used newly struck 
coin), and in any case well distant from its place of issue, and of then putting its or their contents into 
local circ:ulation in a small fortress, or village, can easily be imagined, although doubtless the actual sit¬ 
uation was in most cases less extreme. As a result of such circumstances, one might expect a whole range 
of apparently randomly occurring weaknesses or strengths in the appearance of the products of the var¬ 
ious workshops, particularly of course in hoards, as bodies of coin of accentuated composition remained 
wholly “undigested,” or partly “digested” only, in the wider circulating medium. This is very much the 
sense of the Bulgarian hoard evidence, the most extensive, and the most thoroughly studied, as yet. 

However, if the woritshops were actu^dly operating in the fashion outlined above, there should be 
one occasionalty recurring feature that would betray it. This feature, reflecting the practical effects of 
such a pattern of operation, is again best seen, because it is there at its most accentuated, m the 
Kaloyanovcts Hoard. Now, in theory, in making up a sum of 200 -I- 40 trachea, the workshop contents 
of any two apokombia of 100 pieces could have been used: for instance, A and A, or B and B, or A and B. 
This last combination seems to be evidenced in the case of a hoard or parcel of 65 billon trachea of Isaac 
II in an “unusually fine state of preservation” (and therefore new), and probably from the vicinity of 
Istanbul. Present were 44 .specimens of variety A and 21 of variety B, but apparently no other varieties.*^ 
But if it proved necessary or convenient for C or D to have been used, then, because of the sealing ar¬ 
rangements outlined above, they normally could have occurred only in combination, thus: C + D and 
C + D, or A or B and C + D; A and C + D being of course the combination actually used in the 
Kaloyanovets Hoard. Numerically expressed, this last combination actually occurred more or less as 100 
and 50 + 50, although in theory it could have occurred as 100 and 60 + 40, or as 100 and 70 + 30, and 
so on. In other words, if die workshops producing veirieties A-D were similar in personnel efficiency, 
and the demands to which they were subjected (although in fact none of these requirements need nec¬ 
essarily have been fulfilled), then in a standardly mixed circulating medium, one would expect varieties 
A-D always to occur in roughly equal proportions. But if, in practice, the sealing arrangements outlined 
above were being followed, then in an unmixed or relatively little mixed medium one would expect va¬ 
rieties C and D from time to time to occur in artificially depressed proportions, their sum only roughly 
equaling A and/or B. This is very much what seems to happen, for in a group of seventeen Bulgarian 
hoards, containing large, or relarively large, numbers of trachea, of the Fourth Coinage of Manuel I, the 
following pattern occurs five times;** 


Table 8 

Manuh. I, Fdi'kth Biijdn Coinage, Varieties A, B; C + D 



A 

B 

C 

D 

(C + D) 

Belitsa 

21 

9 

4 

2 

6 

Gradevo I 

26 

18 

9 

2 

11 

Ixsukovo 

60 

50 

27 

22 

49 

Novo Selo 

63 

72 

43 

29 

72 

Souvatite 

98 

68 

22 

18 

40 


The pattern of occurrence of varieties A-D in these seventeen hoards b an extremely unstable one, 
as indeed might have been expected, given what b now known or suspected of the fashion in which the 
denomination was manufactured, put into circulation, and actually circulated. Variety A predominates 
in six hoards, B in one only, C in ten (somewhat surprisingly), and D in none: generally, then, A and C 
vie for predominance, B and, jaarticularly, D, achieving secondary representation only. The idealized nor- 

« M. D. O’Hara, "Two Late Twelfth Century Hoards of BUlon Trachea," C«ia Hontds 2(1976), p. 79, no. 327. 

** Extracted from Kendv, Cwta^ and Mon/y^ 166, tabic V (Batkoun-Zlataritsaj. 
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maiive paiiern, if such it may be termed, is iliereforc that again exemplified by the Kaloyanovets Hoard; 
A — 94, B — 73, C — 98, D — 73. Just occasionally, however, variety C also predominates in a gigantic 
way: in the Batkoun Hoard the pattern of occurrence is: A — 23, B — 36, C — 61, D — 24, and in the 
Ovchartsi Hoard it is: A — 47, B — 59, C — 111, D — 50.^’ Yet, in the case of the five hoards (Beliaa- 
Souvatit^) in Table 8 the representation of varieties C and D collapses to a point where they equal, or 
barely equal, each of the two other varieties, A and B, in sum only. To the contrary, the representation 
of varieties A and B never so collapses, whether in combination or individually. 

To make sense out of all this is obviously not easy but, given the information provided by the 
Kaloyanovets Hoard in the case of the substantive issue of Isaac II; by the sequence of distinctive marks 
extending efiectively from the Fourth Coinage of Manuel I tlirough the substantive issue of Alexius III; 
and by the pattern of occurrence of the several main varieties in Bulgarian hoards, the following hypo¬ 
thetical reconstruction may be offered. 

The workshop producing variety A operated basically autonomously and separately, but neverthe¬ 
less stood in a loose primary/secondary relationship to that producing variety B, which also so operated. 
I he guess may be hazarded that the primary/secondary relationship was simply one of the demands to 
which llic two workshops were subjected, that producing variety A being the first to be called upon, that 
producing variety B being the second. Workshop B possibly produced other coinages. 

The above is certainly valid for the reign of Manuel I, but is possibly to be reversed for that of Isaac 
II, the point being that tlic distinction between A and B is less formalized, and therefore less obvious, 
than that between C and D: thus, whereas what is A under Manuel may be B under Isaac, and vice versa, 
C (asterisk) and D (jewel-within-circle) are presumably identical under Manuel and Isaac. 

The workshop producing VEtricty C operated in a similar, but much more institutionalized pri¬ 
mary/ secondary, relationship to that producing variety f), perhaps in a few cases operating separately 
(hence its occasional massive predominance in hoards), but in most cases in combination with its junior 
(hence their not uncommon apparently combined collapse in hoards). Again, the relationship between 
the two may well have been one of demand or of alternative production. 

What one therefore has is essentially a binary sequence, A/B and C/D, with A and B nevertheless 
being mainly separate, and C and D being mainly combined. This goes far toward explaining why, over 
the period John II to Alexius III, the number of workshops operating for the production of billon tra¬ 
chea is either two or four, with seemingly a brief interval only; during the first phase of the Third Coinage 
of Manuel I, when the number stood at three. It was thus relatively easy to double from two to four 
(Manuel I, Isaac If) or to halve from four to two (Andronicus I).*® 

The question then clearly arises as to the nature of the relationship, not between A and B, and be¬ 
tween C and D, but rather of that between A/B and C/D, and, given the distinctions between the two 
noted above, whether the relationship might not be a basically locational, rather than a purely adminis¬ 
trative, one. To the extent that the whole tenor of the really rather large amount of hoard and other ev¬ 
idence is decisively against the existence of provincial mints issuing billon trachea in massive quantities 
(that is, more or less equaling metropolitan production) at this period, the answer must dearly be nega¬ 
tive in that implied sense. Nevertheless, some minor spatial separation between A/B and C/D is neither 
impossible nor in fact implausible. 

On examination of the whole binary sequence of coins from Johir 11 to Alexius III, whether the 
mint was operating on a two- or four-workshop basis, observation suggests the existence of a subdued 
but fairly consistent difference in st>-le, detail, and even sometimes fabric, between the two sequences, 
that is, somewhat greater than one might have exprected had the distinction been purely administrative. 
One sequence is rather finer in style, and contains a larger number of better struck coins of lai^er fab¬ 
ric and heavier weigjit than the other, and within itself, even when consisting of two workshops, tends to 

Ibid., 187. 
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share common details of design. The other sequence is obviously the reverse of all these, although again 
\vithin itself shares common details of design. 

Now, it is quite clear from the Byzantitie written sources that the main, and still possibly the only, 
metropolitan mint, along with at least one of the vestiaria, remained securely within the Great Palace dur¬ 
ing the twelfth century.*'* A Latin source, Robert of Clari, who is naive but frequently reliable, neverthe¬ 
less remarhs on the existence of two statues, which sttKid “devant le cangc,” and which are known to have 
been in the Forum of Constantine, in 1203/4.50 Xhe general locality rings true, for the silversmiths {ar- 
gympralai) and bankers {trapczilai) are both known to have traditionaUy had their stalls in the .Mese nearby, 
or in the Forum of Constantine itself.5' Robert of Clari’s remark nevertheless also seems to imply the 
presence of an actual building, to which the description “exchange” (or “bank”) could be applied. In the 
west, at least, the close proximity of mint and exchange was quite normal—indeed the two were often 
contained within the same building or complex of buildings, and were connected functionally. It is 
tempting to assume that the finer of the two sequences represents the products of a workshop (or of two 
workshops) that had remained in the main mint at the Great Palace, and that the less fine represents the 
products of a workshop (or of two workshops) that had been seconded to, and was operating in, the “ex¬ 
change” in the Forum of Constantine.52 This distinction would oljviously liave been convenient to both 
state and mercantile classes, as the one was traditionally obsessed with acquiring as much precious metal 
as it could, and the other (whether native or foreign) would have been able to exchange its high-value na¬ 
tive coin, or its foreign coin, for trachea, with a greater degree of convenience. Such a pattern, while the 
result of little more than guesswork, would nonetheless go for toward explaining the consistent minor dis¬ 
tinctions between the two sequences that have been noted above, and would also help to explain both 
the greater regularity of workshops A and B, which would have remained reserved for state demands, 
and the less regular, more sporadic, nature, of workshops C and more particularly D, for while they 
doubdess would have remained under state administration and open to state demands, nevertheless any 
other (i.e., private) demands that were made upxjn them are likely to have been highly seasonal and/or 
erratic.55 

It isjust possibly no coincidence that, admittedly much later, in 1436-39, a certain Constantine Cri- 
topoulos could be described as being variously de la zecha or del honcho, thus possibly representing a con- 
rinuation of this tradition. There is also a certain amount of evidence from die intervening period (the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) that the services of the state mint were by then available to the pub¬ 
lic, obviously on the basis of a profit. Curiously enough, the same kind of distinedon seems also to have 
been operative in Ottoman Constantinople of the classic; period. Then, die “inner mint” {zoTb-i-enderum) 
was situated in the Topkapi Palace, and the “outer” {zarb-i-biriini'f was well removed, near the mosque 
complex of Bayezid II. 

As to how far thb pattern can be traced back, there is little direct evidence, although the binary se¬ 
quence in the production of billon trachea seemingly first becomes visible, at least, during the Second 
Coinage of John II. An apparent increase in the number of workshops producing both gold hyperpyra 
and clectrum trachea is also a noticeable feature of the same reign. There seems litde doubt but that 

*3 See above, p. 96 ana note 2. 

5" Rohm of Clari. LecmijuSudeConstaiumefile, ed. E Lauer (Paris, 1924), S3-B9. 

51 Hendy.iAatifc, 247-49. 

52\Sfcst, c.g., \%nicc: F. C. Lane aiidR. C. Mueller, Mmi^ and Baeiiiag in MediaiaJ and Rmauimue Ifekf, I, Couu ondMm^sof 
^e£M»K(Ballimore-London, I9R.')), 204-5 (mint), 1.52-60 (eschangf. Me.). This is rot to suf^osp chat Constantinople operated in 
precisely the same manner as A'cnice; the two tradidons were very dificrent. But some eoncession to the market in the former by 
the 1 lth/12th centuries is not at aL improbable. See below, pp. 110-11. See alsoHtiidy, "East and West.” One should also note 
here Che cautionary esastence in the collection ot a speeimen of Manuel’s billon trachy (fburth Coinage, 13t.8) involving a coin 
of vai. A{c) utilizing a Ibrtn of throne normally peculiar to var, C, but without the latter’s asterisks. See also below, pp, 125-26- 

55 It should not be forgotten that much of the mercantile traffic based on, orpassingthrough, Constantinople, was maritime, 
and that the Mediterranean maritime season was from March/May to September/November only The Italian cities of course 
had resident communities by this stage, but even so, winter will inevitably have represented a period of prolonged quiet- 

5* Hendy,jftKfi>j, 538, 545 (Cntopoulos); 259-60 (mint availaWe to public). C£ G. Neeipoglu.drcAi/tcBffr, CermmuilmdPoitar: 
Tki Topkapi I^laae in ftu Fxfieenth and&xtead}i Centuries (Cambridge, Mas&-London, 1991), 48. 
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there may have been some tightening of control in the mint at this stage, and that the production of elec- 
trum and billon, at least, increased markedly during the reign, production of both having been restrained 
during the preceding one. Whether the state gained an inereased profit out of this shift in balance be¬ 
tween the denominations remains uncertain, but it is not at all improbable that it did.^ Again, whether 
any of this can be connected with the career of John Poutzes, who was first pr^nolams Urn dromou and 
later megas logariasUs in the reign of John, and in the earlier part at least of that of Manuel, remains 
equally uncertain. John Poutzes is described by Choniates as “most skilled in public affairs, subtle and 
demanding in the collection of taxes, a most exacting inquirer in matters of present taxation, and an un¬ 
equaled discoverer of new [i.c., not present] taxation.” He is known specifically for his centralizatiort of 
naval finances only, a policy which had unfortunate results, but as mgas logariaslis, at least, overall mon¬ 
etary policy in as far as it existed would have been within his competence, and a tightening of control 
over, and an increase in profit from, the coinage would have been in conformity with what is known of 
him generally. It seems clear, for example, that it was he who was responsible for the accumulation of a 
large reserve under John, and for initial attempts to maintain it in the face of continual imperial depre¬ 
dations under Manuel.^® 

It has been previously noted that the existence of a double regime of the kind outlined above would 
explain, or would help to explain, a number of puzzling features of the eleventh-century coinages, and 
in psirticular of those of the basc-mctal coinage extending as far back as the reign of Constantine X, This 
emperor is known to have favored the urban population in the form of the guilds and senate, and to have 
been much concerned with the state of public taxation and the reserve (dmosioi phmoi, demosia chrimata), 
and the inception of such a double regime invoK’ing an additional provision for the production of base- 
metal coin at least along these lines would have been a matter both of (uncharacteristic) convenience to 
the private sector of the economy and of (entirely characteristic) additional revenue for the state.5’ 

Indeed, the whole phenomenon may well have to be extended back even further, for a section ol' 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ De Caenmonm concerning an annual imperial pntcession to the church of 
St. Mocius taking place shordy after Easter twice clearly records the existence of a separate mint {monela) 
mchn l^s monetas, en te moniti standing and presumably roofed, but not necessarily as an appropriate!)' 
used, building. This mint was located between the church of St. Mocuus and the Hexakionion on the one 
hand, and the Xerolophos or Forum of Arcadius on the other. Now^ there is no reasonable doubt as to 
what this mint was in origin at least, for the filth-century NoPPa Urbis Constaniinopolitanae records: Re^o 
duodecima [sc. urb. Const] . .. conlmet in se... monelam. Tenth-century monela and fifth-century monela were, 
in other words, undoubtedly identical.5* 

The role of the Tnonela publica in the twelfth region, from the fourth through the sbeth century at least, 
had been to produce copper coinage, the comitatensian or palatine mint having produced little or no 
copper but having possessed the effective motiopoly of the production of gold and silver coinage.This 
double regime, then, had been much the same as that which is here being postulated for the period from 
Constantine X through the reform of Alexius I, and then from the reign of perhaps John II through 
1203/4, and later in a somewhat modified form at both Magnesia and Thcssalonica.^® It is emphatically 
not here being suggested that the phenomenon was an entirely uninterrupted one, but it is being sug- 

^5 See belovs pp. 252-53, 285-86. 

^ Niccias Clioiiiatcs, Wutorta, cd. vaiiDicttn, I. pp. 53—58. He was still in office as toga/iasSj in 1157 but had been replaced 
by Androniois Cappadox by 1170. Refs.: Magdalino, ManuMl, 504, 508. Ore of the odder examples of his (later) extravagance 

they of a ceremonial (i.e., already Mamluk-styic) nature? See also above, p. 50; below, pp. 173 and note 128, 246, 279-80. 

Michael Fsellus, Chnmgrspfna, cd. Renauld, II, p. 146; Michael AitaJciates, Hutorie^ cd. I Beklcer, CSHB (Bonn, 1853J,p. 
76. Sec also Hcndy, SUjdies, 576. On ibc role of Comtantinc, and of two subordinates, Consianlinc and (under Alexius 1] Michael, 
in mailers of state finance, see now P Magdalino, ‘Justice and Finance in the Byzantine State, Ninth to Twelfth Centuries,” in 
A. E. Laiou and D. Simon, eds., lav tad Socu0 at Ifycontium, Rml/i-Twepih Ceilarwi {Washington, D.C., 1994), 94-96, 108-11. 

Refs.: Hendy, "The Adminbtratioii of Mints and Treaairies," 6-7. 

59 Hendv, "Late Roman and Byzantine Fiscal Adrainislralion,” 130-33. 

50 Sec below, pp. 249, 516,579, 601. 
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gested that it marks the sporadic provision, on the part of the state, of public facilities for the private ex¬ 
change of coin, or for the production of coin from private sources of metal, or for both, at a mint which 
was physically separate fntm the state one proper. Doubtless this provision was made, or was not made, 
according to the prevailing balance of the political, social, and economic fectors and considerations of 
the day; Once more, however, one is reminded of the extraordinary power of survival of the late Roman 
substructural elements in Byrantium, whether ideological or institurional. 

Whelher the structure postulated for the twelfth century, that is, a palatine mint with a separate ex- 
changc/mint in the Forum of Constantine, had replaced that postulated for the fourth to sixth centuries 
and at least vestigially surviving in the tenth, that is, a palatine mint with a separate mint in the 
twelfth/St. Mocius region, remains quite unknown. It may well be that what was present all the 
time—potentially but not nccessetrily actually—was in effect a tripartite structure, with a palatine mint, 
and a separate one in the twelfth/St. Mocius region but which was connected organizationally with an 
exchange nexus in or around the Forum of Constantine. Because of the possible repercussions, the whole 
problem deserves detailed examination. 

Because the twelfth-century coinage consists of relatively few types, which were therefore struck 
over long pxriods, and on a massive scale, examination of the coins thcmsclccs, and of their occurrence 
in hoards, permits valuable information to be gained as to the system of production behind the coinage. 
The thirteenth-century coinages of the various successor states are fundamentally different in nature; 
they were in many cases subject to an annual change of design, and they were virtually ail struck on a 
small scale. Hoards are rare, and, because of the fundamental instability' and even incompatibOity of the 
coinages of which they consist, most of the larger and better struck pieces have been subjected to savage 
clippii^. There is therefore virtually no chance of gaining for the thirteenth century the equivalent of 
what has been gained for the twelfth. 

Study of the few hoards that have come to light containing numbers of the (early) billon and elec- 
trum trachea of -Theodore I from the mints of Nicaea and Magnesia respectively, which issued both de¬ 
nominations in some quantity, while permitting the isolation of odd groups of coins, according to vari¬ 
ant details of their designs, nevertheless fails to reveal the existence of a long-term, elaborate, and 
consistent system of production, such as had existed in the metropoLtan mint of the twelfth century. This 
should not be unexpected: while Anatiilia still supported what appiears lo have been the most powerful 
of the economies of the successor states, that economy was nevertheless on a drastically reduced scale 
when compared with that of the previously unitary state, even under the Angcli, and despite the sup- 
posedlv superior “health” of the Nicaean economy when compared with its immediate predecessor. The 
relatively large scale of these few early Nicaean issues may well derive from a general recoining of older 
pieces. Certainly the scale was not maintained, and even under John III, whose reign was considered ex- 
emplarily prosperous, only the gold coinage was issued on any appreciable scale, and both electrum and 
billon coinages—and even more the copper one—seems to have been on a very restrained scale. There 
was therefore simply no need for a complex system of production. Sucli obviously variant details of de¬ 
sign as appear on these early electrum issues—asterisks, jewcls-within-circles, crosses, and so on—should 
therefore probably be considered to represent control marks over particular consignments of bullion, or 
o\xi pai licular baicites of dies, or something of the kind., rather them workshop identifications. Even the 
very rare imposition of the double letters B/Band S/S on one of these electrum issues, which on some¬ 
what later issues certainly would be considered as plausible dates, whether regnal or indiclional, or 
merely sequential, in this early case arc by no means necessarily such: their occurrence is so minimal, 
and so apparently haphazard—where, for example, are A/.\ and F/F, and the remainder of a sequence 
that, however broken and sporadic, one might expect?®' 

The poini Is neverthele« >«.crih consideration. The two sets of letters occur in the nimbus of Christ on the obverse of 
T>t>c D ;4.1-8) of the electrum trachy of Theodore 1, as represented in the Torbah Hoard (A. R. Bellinger, “A Hoard of Sil\-er 
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Nevertheless, a degree of formalized and obvious control was evidently necessary, did evolve, and 
is occasionally visible on the various coinages of John III and Theodore II. In the first place, it seems 
clear that the gold coinage was consistently produced by a different seaion of the mint from that which 
produced electrum, and possibly billon and copper as well. It seems improbable that the later thick, 
small, gold hyperpyra, which have cliaracteristically beveled ei^s, and which make up the bulk of the gold 
coinage, should have been produced by the same section that produced the thin, spread trachea, at least. 
The point seems confirmed by the fact that on the gold, the design of which was “lifted” from the First 
and Second Coinages of John II, John III is invariably represented as having a close beard (like John II), 
while on every other denomination—with very rare and similarly “lifted” exceptions only—he is repre¬ 
sented as basing a deeply forked one. i^ain, because of this borrowing, he is also termed porphyri^rt^os 
on the gold coinage, but on no other, it bemg an appeUation to which he was in no way entitled.*^ 

It is also, appropriately enough, on the gold coinage that various .sets of s^a are imposed with 
some regularity, while occurring rarely on the other coinages. It b not, however, the fad of thb im¬ 
position, nor their being virtually confined to the gold, but their nature and significance that provoke 
speculation. 

Now, it seems dear that, as might be expected in a reign of thirty-three years, there b a strong “ver¬ 
tical,” that is, chronological, element in die gold coinage of John III. The coinage starts out (at a still un¬ 
known date, and not at all necessarily at the commencement of the reign) with an bsue that clearly and 
consciously imitates the First Coinage of gold hyperpyra of John II, probably of Thessaionican manu¬ 
facture.®^ It proceeds, by way of what arc equally clearly, and not unexpectedly in (he circumstances, hes¬ 
itant and transitional steps, to ati issue which forms an equivalent imiiarion of the Second Coinage of 
the same emp>eror, again, apparendy; of Thessaionican manufacture,^ Why the Thessaionican element 
should be so dominant remains totally obscure, but in any case with the advent of this second issue 
proper it, as it were, gains confidence, and proceeds right through, as far as can be seen, to the end erf 
the reign. 

It seems equally dear that, in general terms at least, there b also a sequendal development in the 
fabric and style of these issues. Pieces of the First and Transitional Coinages, together with pieces of the 
early and transitional phases of the Second Coinage, are uniformly relatively thin and spread in fabric, 
while the later pieces of the Second Coinage Iwc the typical thick, small fabric with beveled ec^es, 
which has already been noted, and which carries on into, and is uniform for, the coinage of Theodore 
II. Again, pieces of the First and Transitional Coinages, together with early pieces of the Second 
Coinage, have the obverse and reverse designs relatively carefully rendered in an elongated style, while 
transitional and later pieces of the same coinage quickly develop a style marked by an increasingly care¬ 
less rendering and a squat appearance to the figures which are nevertheless remarkably standard in their 
main details, that may be associated with the mass production of dies for an extensive coinage, and that 
b again uniform for the coinage of Theodore II. All this said, however, complications remain.65 

As in the case of the twelfth-century metropolitan coinages, and for the same reasons, any detailed 
examination of the series must take as its prime basb the signa or formal distinctive marks that were 
clearly intended to serve as some function of clarification or identification, or both, and only as sec- 


Coins of the Empire of Nicaea,” in H. Ir^olt, ed., Cenlfiutial Publuatton Iht AMfriraa [New York, i9$8], 

79-60). If they arc actually indictional dates, then B = 12i 3/14 and 4 = 1215/16, which fits well enough with the dates allotted 
to Type D hHow, pp 453-54' 1212-21. But this would admittedly he iinueaal If they are sequential (i.e., regnal/lndictional), 
thenB= 1205/6 and A = 1207/8 counungfrom 1205 (Theodore acclaimed emperor), orB = 1208/9 and A = 1210/11 count¬ 
ing from 1208 (Theodore crowned cmpcroi). But in either case this would enuil crowding an unlikely amount of electrum 
coinage into the very earliest years of the reign, when Theodore is least likely to have been in aposidon tocoinin precious metal 
on that kind of scale. 1213/14 and 1215/16 are therefore dotincily plausible and allow for a much more relaxed tempo, but the 
evidence is not at all conclusive. 

62 See belovs pp- 467, 479. 

63John II, 4.1-9,Jolin 111, la.J-lc. 

64John II, 5; John III, 4a-4l C'early style"). 

65 See beiowt pp. 118-19, 474,477,483-90. 
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ondary such considerations as style and minor detail. Again, as in the case of the earlier coinages, one 
denomination should not be isolated from the others. 

In tlic l^hi of the general sequential evidence so far outlined, ii seems clear that there Is also a gen¬ 
eral but distinct development in the nature, and probably in the significance, of the signa imposed on the 
gold coinage. Pieces of the First and Transitional Coinages, and pieces of the early phase of the Second 
Coinage, tend to have quite simple and discreet signa: + or * or • or .% or and so on, placed above, 
and to the left or right, or both, of Christ’s throne on the obverse.®® Pieces of the transitional and what 
appears to be the middle phases of the Second Coinage have even simpler and more discreet signa: a 
pellet • or (probably the seime) an annulet o, placed in the same position.®’ Reces of what appears to be 
the later phase of the Second Coinage have a whole range of very obvious, and frequently ver)' complex, 
arrangements and combinations of pellets, crosses, triangles, lunettes, and, above all, letters, placed 
mosdy above Christ’s throne, but occasionally on it, or even on Christ’s Gospels.®® 

The general sequence of the Second Coinage and its signa seem confirmed by the developing con¬ 
tents of three substantial Anatolian hoards; Sinekli, Kogaeli, and Bet^ama II, in that order.®® The 
Agrinion (Greece) Hoard, which contained numbers of pre-1204 hyperpyra, as well as a few of the First 
and Tran.sitional Coinages, and large numbers of the early to middle phases of the Second Coinage, of 
John III, probably precedes all these.’® 

It is evident that, by the later phase of the Second Coinage, a sequence of letters (or numbers) is in¬ 
volved: 0, T, K, A, M, 0, n, P, C, X, and 1', are all present, even if on occasion in combination with 
other letters or symbols only.’' The missing letters may well turn up in future, as well as new combina¬ 
tions of those already known. In one instance, on a coin from the Bcrgama Hoard, the letters T and X 
seem to be intermixed, no doubt resulting from the alteration of T to A., presumaUy when the original 
die was reused—as will apptear, at least one full year later, after the employment of K and its derivatives.’2 
It is equally evident that, to some degree at least, the sequence is an annually based one. This is to be de¬ 
duced from the fact that the double sigiium A/P, whicJi occurs on this later phase, also occurs on all 
known specimens of Type E of the electrum trachy coinage, and, as noted above, there are reasonable 
grounds for believii^ in the operation of a basic annual change oi' types in the cases ol' the (later, at least) 
electrum and billon coinages.’® It appears, once more, as noted above, on one of the varieties (B) of Thes- 
salonican billon trachy showingjohn III “crowning” Michael II Ducas—yet a further annual context,’^ 
Again, the double signum .•./*, which also occurs on this later phase, also apparently occurs, split: * on 
the obverse; !• or on the reverse, of the one known specimen of Type Qof the billon trachy coinage.’® 
An annual basis for the later sequence should, after all, occasion no surprise; in addition to the basic 
annual change of types lor the electrum and billon coinages of John III, the whole coinage, including 
the gold, of John's successor Theodore II is rigidly and specifically annual in its change of types.’® 

It also emei^es, however, that although a single letter might represent an annual mark on its own, 

6®John III. la.l^i. 

®’JuliD III, 5,l-«d. 

68 John III, 7a-18a- 

®8Hendy- “Seventeen Byzantine Hoards,” pp. 70-71, no. 262 (Sinekli); p. 6S, no. 264 (Ko^aeli); pp. 65-66, no. 263 
(Beigama), There are a number of other hoards {including chat from Agrinion; see below, note 70), but these, which I have ex¬ 
amined personal)>; have been used as my main “markers.” Ko^aeli is nevertheless as late as Ret^ma in its date of burial, for both 
contain cenns with the aignum 4. 

’O D. M. Metcalf “Tlic Agrinion Hoard: Odd Hyperpyra of John III Vatatzes,” AC 140 (1980), 113-31. 

71 See below, pp. 474,477-78,480. 

’7John HI, 14e, pp. 478, 489, 490. 

’®Jolin III, 18a (gold), 24a.l-24.b (electrum). 

’4John HI with Michael II (Thessalonica) 1.1, 2. 

’®Joliii in, 8c (gold), 51 (billon). There are other'‘cross-denominational’signa (see below, note 77), but these have been used 
as exemplars. It should be noted that, if this spKl signum on the billon is correctly identified, then the integral one on the gold is 
unlikely to represent the perperi kliai of Pegolotti’s coin list, unless, that is, the Latins were also copying billon trachea. It should 
also be noted that such “cross-deiiominaiional/mint" signa probably also denote coinages that are to sonre degree “special” and 
that therefore may interrupt more normal annual coinages. See also below, pp. 474, 479, 480,481, 602-3, 625. 

’® Sec below, pp. 515-17. 
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a basic letter in combination with various other letters or symbols might perform the same office as a 
group. This is to be deduced from the fact that the double signum K/C occurs on the two known speci¬ 
mens of Type O of the billon trachy coinage; the double signa K/C, and K(?)/9-both occur on the two 
known specimens of Type O of the electrum trachy coinage; and the double signa K/6 and K/0 are 
both known for the later phase of the gold coinage. K/C may well turn up for that too, and K/C, K/©; 
and K/0 would then probably represent part or the whole of an annual group (the apparently triple 
signum K/* is also a candidate for it).^^ 

One of the fundamental problems in identifying such grouprs will, of course, be in deciding which 
is the basic letter of the group; A/P, 1/C, and 1/* arc all known double signa for this later phase of the 
coinage. In the case of the first, P is likely to be the basic letter, A lying too far back in the sequence; but 
in the case of the second and third, which is the dominant letter, P, or the also known and freestanding 
letter/symbols C (possibly representing a sigmdi and * ? Here, only a detailed search for dic-links might 
help decide the problem, if enough material were conveniently available, which currently it is not.’® 

The reasons for the existence of these group signa remain unknown: assuming the feature not to 
have been the result of mere whimsy, the answer is likely to have been an administrative one, but of what 
level remains unclear. It may have been convenient on occasion to operate according to, and to mark off, 
the two traditional tax-points of the year (1 September and Easter Day), resulting in a duplex group; or 
it may have been equally convenient to do the same for the three traditional four-monthly payments of 
annual salaries, resulting in a triplex one.’^ It may have been convenient simply to mark off different 
batches of dies, or the work of different die-sinkers, utilized in the course of a year. A further interesting 
possibility is that they serve to mark offthe products of the individual members of a college of mint mas¬ 
ters, the members holding tenure in rotation, and the college changing annually, very much along almost 
contemporary Venetian lines.®® 

The retention of the designs of the gold coinage, which—for whatever reason—was important, over 
prolonged periods of time had thus led to the evolution of a complex system of annual signa or of an¬ 
nual groups of signa To the contrary; the annually changing designs of the electrum and billon coinages 
meant that they did not normally carry signa; there, the designs themselves actually were the annual 
signa. Nevertheless, the immediate adoption of a uniform and simple system of aiinual dating for the 
gold, commencing the sequence with the letter/numeral A, to accompany the annual changes in design 
for the electrum and billon, by John’s successor Theodore II, suggests that it was realized that the system 
had by then got too far on in the sequence, and out of hand in its complexity, and that the opportunity 
of correcting the situation was taken with alacrity.®' 

The difficult and hazardous problem of dating these various coinages, and the various phases of the 
Second Coinage, at this stage inevitably becomes a matter of some interest and concern. Now, the latest 
letter/number in the sequence so far found is “k, which happens at the moment to stand on its own, and 
which is known from at least three obverse dies. The letter is in fact obviously purely a letter, and not a 
numeral, for such letters as X and 4* would denote numbers that arc so high as to be implausible. It is not 
at all impossible that fl/Ul will eventually be found, but, simply for the purpose of constructing a hypo¬ 
thetical model, let it be supposed that '¥ is indeed the last letter of the sequence, that Q/UI was never 
used, and a fortiori that n/lU was not used and then Ibllowed by a further sequence of whatever de¬ 
scription. In that case, T would presumably represent part of the whole of the year of John’s death, that 
is, 1254 (30 October). Then P and its related group should represent the year 1248.®^ 

” John III, billon Type O: 49.1, 2. Electrum Type O: 34 a, b. Gold: 13b, c; 8e. 

John 111, a;P; see above, notes 73, 74; T/C; IDc: S/’: 8d. 

” Hendy^ Sl^. 159-60; 388, 459-60 (4th century], 222-23 (14th century). 

®® lane and Mueller, cmd fkahng, I, pp. 204-54. esp. p 232 (privy maiks/signa). 

®' See below, pp. 516-17. 

®^ It would in fact seem probable that if represents either the whole indictioiial year I Sept. 1253-31 At® 1254 (in which 
case 0/ UJ may well turn up), or the part-year 1 Sept.-30 Oct. 1254 (in which case it will not). There is really no way in which 
the issue can be decided at the moment, and in any event IP = 1254, P = 1248, is precise enough for the case in hand. 
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It has already been observed, at several stages of this chapter, that the double signum A/P occurs 
not only on the gold and clectrum coinages of Magnesia, but also on variety B of the billon trachy show- 
ingjohn III and Michael II from Thessalonica. It thus becomes crucial to date varieties A and B of that 
issue, inasfar as is possible, indeptendently, and to attempt to tie in the resultant date with what is known 
of contemporary hbtorical developments. If this can in fact be done, it will lend the hypothetical model 
at least a degree of plausibility.85 

The outer chronological limits for the issue of the two varieties are late November/early December 
1246, when John III finally took Thessalonica from the Ducae, and probably sometime in November 
1254, when news of John’s death will have reached the city 

The precise sequence and arrangement of John Ill’s Thessalonican billon trachy coinages are also 
matters of some difficulty. Those of his predecessors’ billon coinages are in a scarcely less satisfactory 
state, but these coinages do at least appear to have been uniformly annual. The basic trouble is that for 
John’s coinages there are too many types to fit into an annual system, but if, as seems very probable, sev¬ 
eral of the existing types form a parallel series, equivalent to the Series II evident under John Ducas, the 
situation may well be resoluble.®^ In any case, the commencement of the sequence is clear. Types A and 
B (3.1-7; 4.1-6) must form the commencement, in whichever order. They are perhaps the most com¬ 
mon of the several types, as is not uncommon at the beginning of a series; they betray the regular fab¬ 
ric, careful rendering, and good style that had previously marked the coinages of the Thessalonican 
Ducae; and they share the motif of a wing on the reverse, the significance of which is not known, but 
which may well form a punning allusion to John’s victory over the Angeli, as the Thessalonican Ducae 
are denigratingly almost uniformly known to the Nicacan, or Nicaean-sympathizing, contemporary his¬ 
torians, but rarely to themselves or their own supporters. Type C(5), currently known from a single spec¬ 
imen only, nevertheless shares with them the superiority of fabric, rendering, and style, and the charac¬ 
teristic angular form of the owga of John’s abbreviated namelliJ.85 Varieties A and B of the issue, showing 
John III and Michael 11 (the former being known from several specimens, the latter currently from a sin¬ 
gle specimen only), also share widi the otliers the superiority of style and so on, and again the angular 
omega. These three types, A-C, and two varieties, A and B, must therefore all be placed at the com¬ 
mencement of the sequence. Subsequently, the fabric, rendering, and style of the coinage deteriorates 

John III took Thessalonica in late November/early December 1246, and his first coin type is there¬ 
fore probably to be dated effectively to part or the whole of the year 1247. If, as seems probable, the turn 
of the indiction was what s^naled the annual change of type, then his second coin type should be dated 
to the year 1 September 1247—31 August 1248. Therefore his first two types, A and B, in whichever 
order, should represent the period November/December 1246-31 August 1248. His third coin type 
should represent the year 1 September 1248-31 August 1249. This could be either Type C or the two 
varieties A and B (plausibly assuming them together to form a single type). It should not be forgotten that 
variety B has the double signum A/P on its obverse, and that this has been hypothetically dated, inde¬ 
pendently, on the basis of the Magnesian coinage, to 1248. There is therefore a good prima facie case 
for dating varieties A and B to the year September 1248-31 August 1249, leaving Type C for the year 1 
September 1249-31 August 1250. It is, however, quite conceivable that (as will be seetr below) A and B 

83 It should be noted that the signum A/P on the Thessalonican trachy was originally published as A/P (P Protonolarios, 
“Le monnayage du ‘despoiat’ d'Epire," RN^ 25 [1983], p. 96, no. 16). It does not seem to be in any way definitively an aiphii 
rather than a dilta. and the distinction on Thessalonican issues is frequently difficult to make (Magnesia tended to use the more 
distinctive forms A and A). Against the case for alpha is tlie sheer unlikelihood of A/P and A/P appearing independently and at 

of the common signum at the two mints during the same reign; see above, p. 102, note 26; below, pp. 479, 481,602-3. The 
case (oT delta thus appears decisive, but it is in any case the rftcwhicli should dominate. 

8* See below, pp. 579-80, 601-3. 

88 The same angular form of ome^a very noticeably occurs upon the gold hyperpyron and billon trachea of Ivan II Asen 
(1; 2.1-17). 
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form a special issue, interrupting Type B at 1247/48, or Type C at 1248/49, but in any case presumably 
at 1248.«s 

So much for the numismatic evidence. Rut what of the historical? Unfortunately, the major histor¬ 
ical sources, while giving a reasonable sequential account of the main events, also fail to place them in a 
tight or specific chronological framework. John III had taken Thessalonica in late November/early 
December 1246. The empteror, unwilling to winter there, retired back into Anatolia, and wintered in¬ 
stead, as customarily, at Nymphaeum.*’ 

In the following spring (i.e., of 1247), he crossed back into the Balkans, and mounted a campaign 
against the Latins in Tzurulum and Bizye, both of which eventually fell into his hands. The campaign, 
clearly an appreciable one, will presumably have lasted into the summer or autumn, Subsequently, that 
is, for the winter of 1247/48, the emperor will, presumably, have agaui wintered at Nymphaeum.®® 

At this point, Acropolites, the main source, suddenly launches into a long account of a successful 
Genoese invasion of the island of Rhodes, which had occurred while its ruler, John Gabalas, was cam¬ 
paigning with the emperor against the Latins in the region of Nicomedia. The emperor immediately or¬ 
dered the pinkernfsJohn Cantacuzene, who was then doux of the theme of Thrakesion, to mount a small 
expedition to retake the island- This was done, and Cantacuzcnc was able to retake Phileremos, and 
probably Lindos as weO, and enter into conflict with the Genoese. After receivir^ reinforcements from 
the emperor, Cantacuzcnc was able to pitch camp outside, and to lay siege to, the city of Rhodes itself, 
but without much effect, for the city was well supplied- Nevertheless, having well drawn up his forces and 
siege engines, Cantacuzcnc was on the point of retaking the city when the Genoese were saved by the 
sudden appearance of William (II) of Villehardouin, the prince of Achaea, then on his way out, with 
ships, soldiers, and horses, to join the forces of the Eighth Crusade, led by Louis IX of France,*’^ 
Villehardouin promptly came to an agreement wiili the Genoese, as a result of which he left nearly one 
hundred of his best knights as an addition to their forces. The tables were now turned, and the imperial 
forces were constrained to fall back on Phileremos, where they were themselves besieged, and hard- 
pressed, for the Achaean horse and Genoese fleet between them held both the land and the sea.®® The 
situation was finally resolved in the imperial favor when the emperor, having reached Nymphaeum, had 
prepared at Smyrna a force consisting of ships and three hundred horse, and sent them out to Rhodes 
under the pTotosebaslos Theodore Contostephanus, with all the ncccs.sary advice for a successful conclu¬ 
sion to the affair. Apparently shortly after Contostephanus’ arrhal, the imperial forces caught the 
Achaean knights in the open and put them ail to the sword, Cantacuzcnc having given the order that no 
quarter should be given. The Genoese still inside Rhodes itself, unable to withstand a prolonged siege, 
came to an agreement with the imperial forces, surrendered the city to them, and withdrew, aOowing the 
restoration of imperial sovereignty to the island.'*' 

The chronology of all this is obviously crucial, for it is followed by John Ill’s agreement with 
Michael 11. It is also inevitably controversial. It is known that William of \'i]lehardouin and his fleet ar¬ 
rived in Cyprus, where they met up with Louis of France, on or about 24 May 1249, and the whole 
Rhodian affair is therefore customarily dated to that year. This is of course wildly unlikely® 

Villehardouin had probably left Rhodes about 20 May 1249, but he therefore cannot have arrived and 
sized up the situation there much after 10/15 May. Before that, the Genoese must have seized the island, 
the news must have been passed on to John in the region of Nicomedia, and his orders to Cantacuzcnc 

See belois pp. 602, 62.S. 

Ceoi^e Acropolites, Hutoria, cd. Heiaenbei^ and VVirlh, p. 85. 

9® Ibid., p. 85, 

99 Ibid., pp. 86-87. 

«Ibid., p 37. 

97 G.WijAHisloiyiif Cypms,\\, Tfu hrmkshPenod ! 193-14‘i2iCainhhd^. 1948), 144—45,189-90; C.Torr, in AJaitra 
Times (Cambridge, 1887). D-9; F. Db^er. Regsslen da Kaisanikmde’i. des isttimisdm Bxddus. Ill, I204-12S2 (Mmiidi-Beilin, 1932), 
pp. 21-22, nos. 1798-1800. The vital date, that of Louis’s juncture with Villehardouin, is from Joinville; hut the dates, whichever 
version is taken, vary b>' a week or ten days only 
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must have been sent, receded, and acted upon. All this is not to take account of Cantacuzene’s appar¬ 
ently prolonged siege of Rhodes, which was only interrupted by Villehardouin’s arrival. The only possi¬ 
ble conclusion is that the Genoese had seized the island in the spring or summer of the preceding year, 
that is, 1248, for the Italian trading states did not arrive at their preeminent maridme position by sailing 
around the Mediterranean in winter (namely, that of 1248/49).^* 

John, therefore, was campaigning widi Gahalas in tlie region of Nicomedia in the spring or sum¬ 
mer of 1248, when he was notified of the seizure of the island. This makes good sense in the light of 
Acropolites’ general sequence of events, lor the campaign previously recorded was that in the region of 
Tzurulum and Bizye, that is, the campaign of 1247.9^ 

But how long did the aflair go on? The final, and decisive, reinforcements did not arrive until the 
emperor had reached Nymphacum, and had had a fleet and expedition prepared at Smyrna, This was 
cicariy over a winter, andpossibly a spring as well—but of 1248/49 or 1249/50? It cannot, in fact, have 
been 1248/49, for at that stage the emperor could not have anticipated that Cantacuzene’s siege of 
Rhodes, which was apparently on the verge of success, would have been interrupted, and the tables 
turned, by Villehardouin’s arrival in May 1249. It therefore must have been 1249/50. The final imper^ 
ial reinforcements must therefore have been provided, and the recovery' of the island must therefore have 
taken place, in the spring or summer of 1250. This, again, makes good sense, for it was in 1250, and 
probably in September of that year, that the German emperor, Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, wrote a 
letter to John III, in which he congratulated him on hb recovery of Rhodes.^s 

Now, on the twin assumption that the entire Rhodian affair took place in 1249, and that 
Acropolites’ general account of the events of this period is strictly sequential, John Ill’s agreement with 
Michael II has also been dated to 1249. Neither assumption is valid.®® 

Acropolites, on his concluding the Rhodian affair, merely continues; “And so the emperor John 
made an agreement with the despot Michael, becoming allied with him through a common marriage 
connection.” He explains that Michael’s son Nicephorus was betrothed to John’s granddaughter (i.c., his 
son Theodore’s daughter) Maria; that Michael’s wife Theodora brought Nicephorus over into Anatolia; 
that the emperor met them and entertained them at Pegae (in the northwest of the peninsula); and that 
they then returned into the Balkans. Gregoras adds that the arrangement was sought by Michael, that 
both Michael and Nicephorus were awarded the tide of despot, and that the actual marriage should have 
taken place in the following year {which, of course, it did not).®’ But the agreement cannot both have 
been in 1249 dnif Acropolites’ account be striedy sequential; il' the account is sequential, then the agree¬ 
ment must have taken place after the retrovery of Rhodes, that is, in 1250 or even later. 

It b, however, quite clear that Acropolites’ account is not, and was not intended to be, strictly se¬ 
quential; having started out describing Rhodian events in 1248, he carries on with them until their com¬ 
pletion some two years later in 1250. The device is, after all, a not uncommon one in such literary and 
hbtorical contexts. The alternative would have been to complicate matters by repeatedly interpolating, 
into hb general account, allusions to the developing Rhodian situation. Thus when, having completed 
his description of the Rhodian affair, he turns to the agreement, he is inevitably returning somewhat in 
time. But how far? Presumably to either 1248 or 1249. But to which? In fact it is quite clear, and the 
whole sense of the account is, that he was returning to precisely the point that he left; that b, to John III 
and Gabalas catnpttigiiiiig against the Latins in the region of Nicomedia in the spiing or summer of 
1248, and to their being interrupted by the nctvs of the Genoese invasion of Rhodes. When, presum¬ 
ably sometime after that, they were again interrupted by the news of the approach of Theodora and 


See abo^e, p. 109, note 53. 

See above, p 116. note 87. 

k .Vlildosich andj. WiiWer, td&,Atla it DiplemataOfaaaMeda Am, lil, HesGnuev /telasfiM///astwafia (\'ienna, 1865), p- 72. 
D. M. Nicol, TtuDespouueoJ fjWVas (Oxford, 1957), 149-50; Angold, 4 GojerrmmtinErile, 25, 197. 

George Acropolites. Hislona. ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, pp. 88-89. Nicephorus Gregoras, Hisloru fijeffihsa, ed. L. 
Schopen, eSHB (Bonn. 1829}, 1. p. 49. 
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Nicephorus, presumably intending to make the crossing from the Balkans into Anatolia at CallipolU- 
Lampsacus on the Dardanelles, alljohn and (presumably) Gabalas would have had to do in response was 
to move minimally westwtird, along the line Nicaea, Prusa, Lopadium, and P'oinianeiium, to wait for, and 
meet, them, at Begae.®® 

The agreement between John Ill and Michael II therefore took place in the spring or summer cf 
1248. In other words, in tlie same year as saw the issue of the gold and elccLrum marked with the dou¬ 
ble signum A/P at Magnesia, and that of the billon showingjohn III and Michael II, also partly marked 
A/P, at Thessalonica. 

The conjuncture of three entirely independent strands of evidence; that provided by working back 
from 1254 through John Ill’s Magnesian coinages; that provided by working forward from 1246 through 
his Thessalonican ones; and that provided by the main historical source for the events of these years, is 
an impressive one, and should not be broken without extremely good cause. 

The issue of billon trachea showingjohn III crowning Michael 11 may therefore be taken as a def¬ 
inite allusion to the agreement of 1248. There is no good reason for supposing the scene depicted on 
it—the investiture, by John, of Michael, with the dignity of a despot—actually to have occurred. None 
of the mail) historical sources mentions it as having done so, and Acropolites, for one, is unlikely to have 
omitted a reference to it, had it occurred—even if only to prove, through subsequent events, the deeper- 
dyed nature of Michael’s treachery. In fact, even the hostile Acropolites terms Michael despoles}ust be¬ 
fore the agreement, and there is good independent evidence suggesting an earlier assumption of the title. 
If there ever was such a formal investiture, then it is much more likely to have occurred by way of an ex¬ 
change of letters, as certainly happened when John Ducas was succeeded by Demetrius Ducas as despot, 
at Thessalonica, and as happened when John Palacologus was made sebastocrator by Michael III, in 
Macedonia.®® But it is much more likely that what the scene depicts is a Nicaean expression of the rela¬ 
tionship of superiority and inferiority, of suzerainty and subjection, now supposedly existing between 
emperor and despot—entirely theoretical, and indeed, except for the briefest of Interludes, entirely illusory 

The sequence of letters, generally, but not always, found above Christ’s throne on the obverse of 
John Ill’s gold coinage, with 4* as equivalent to 1254, and with P as equivalent to 1248, should therefore 
extend back to A as equivalent to 1232, but in practice disappears—or rather ceases to be obvious—with 
K as equivalent to 1241, with 1 (or, rather T) as equivalent to 1240, and finally with 9 as equivalent to 
1239. Prior to K, 1, and 0, the sequence is presumably preserved by the numerous variations of trian¬ 
gles, crosses, asterisks, pellets, and/or annulets found in much the same position. This section of the se¬ 
quence may well prove irrecoverable. 

The question arises as to what A = 1232 actually means, or would have meant had it existed. Did 
it represent the commencement of the gold coinage in general, or of the Second Coinage in p»articular, 
□r did it merely represent the adoption of an annual sequence? 

In fact, it is unlikely to have represented the commencement of the gold coinage, although it quite 
possibly did represent that of the Second Coinage. An apparently unique gold hyperpyron of the Second 
Coinage from the Agrinion Hoard bears the double signum A/A, in the usual position, above, and to ci¬ 
ther side of, Christ’s throne,'®' The coin is apparently not one of Theodore II, whose sequence does of 
course include A/A: the small, neat letters on the coin from the Agrinion Hoard lack the bold character of 
those on Theodore’s coinage, and the imperial inscription on the reverse does seem to begin HU rather 
than 0EOA... And, in any case, the Agrinion Hoard itself seems to have been closed or deposited quite 

Sm above, pp. 116, 117. 

Geoi^e Acropolites, Hincrui, ed- Heisenl>erg and Wirih, p. 84. It is, however, noticeable that even earlier mentions of 
Michael tend to occur in the dismissive forrn; ko Mikhail. EaHier assumption: L. Sliernon, “Les origincs du despotat d’fipire: A 
propos d'un livre rCcent,” REB I 7 (I9.W), 110,111. Demeirius/John: see below, pp. 578,597. Whai perhaps seems most likely 
that Michael had assumed the title during the period 1230-36, and that it was now (1248) being coiifirmed. 

It sliould be noted that, as the sequence is a letcet^based, and not a number-based, one, the letter/numeral (= S) 

Metcalf, “The Agtblon Hoard,” p. 125, no. 126. 
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early on in the sequence, lacking all the later, more complicated signa, and making it most unlikely- that 
a coin of Theodore II could have been included. The coin, inasfar as it is possible to judge such matters, 
is from a transitional or relatively early stage of the squat, standardized phase of the coinage, which 
means that—assuming it to be representative, and the A indeed to refer to the sequence—all or most of 
those coins with any degree of close resemblance to the or^iial models provided by coins of John II must 
already have been issued by 1235, the fourth year of the sequence. The last point is not so improbable 
as it may at first sound, ^ain, it is difficult to judge, but the impression is gained, from hoard occurrences 
and dic-links, that the initial phases of the Second Coinage were, like the First and Transitional 
Coinages, spasmodic and/or on a relatively restrained scale, and a comparatively speedy stylistic devel¬ 
opment from the original to the standardized forms, once the coinage had gained momentum, quite pos¬ 
sibly as a result of the Selguk famine of ca. 1243 and of the consequent influx of gold into the empire, 
is therefore of itself not at all improbable.'^'^ 

At least as a working hypothesis, then, it is possible to consider the commencement of the Second 
Coinage as having occurred in 1232. This leaves the First and Transitional Coinages, and the date of the 
adoption of an annual sequence, for further discussion below, at the appropriate point under the reign 
of John III.103 

One feature does remain to be discussed here, however, and that is the evident occurrence, at vir¬ 
tually all phases of the First, Transitional, and Second Coinages, and with the possible exception of the 
latest phases of the Second Coinage, of coins with no signa at all. These are no mere freaks, and exist in 
large numbers, even formii^ an approximate lialf in early hoards. Signed and unsigned coins thus seem 
to run in parallel sequences, and certainly in a number of cases at least were clearly the products of the 
same die-cutters. The two sequences, as noted, are not so dear for the latest phases ol' the Second 
Coinage, those with complex signa, and in late hoards, but are nevertheless presumably stDl present, as 
the)- seem to survive—in a somewhat different form—into the coinage of Theodore II. .4Ji the gold hy- 
perpyra of Theodore are signed, forming an annual sequence A A over the four-year reign. However, 
the two basic sequences do seem to survive, their existence in the first year being denoted by the pres¬ 
ence of a single signum (—/A) and a double one (A/A), and in the third and fourth years by the presence 
of two forms of right-hand reverse inscription, AUKAC OAACKAPIC and HU IIOPOVPOGENNHTUJ, 
die second year being somewhat more complicated, apparentiy representing a transfer from the one 
form of distinction to the other.**^* 

This binary sequence, running through the reigns of John Ill and Theodore II, for the gold, bear-s 
a strong resemblance to that observed running through the reigns from John II to Alexius III, for the bil¬ 
lon, and the causative factor behind the later pattern may well be much the same as that suggested as 
being behind the earlier. 

Such a causadve factor would certainly be a more plausible one than the existence of two geo¬ 
graphically well-separated mints, such as Magnesia and Nicaea. The second, subsequent to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Magnesia/Nymphaeum nexus, is never mentioned as a major factor in state finance, and 
the relative volume of the two sequences docs not suggest the relationship generally existing between a 
“metropolitan" and a “regional” mint. Some groups within the signed series may eventually have to be 
separated off from the rest as being Pegolotti’s perpen latiai, but that is an entirely different manner. 

The Treat)- of Nymphaeum, signed between Miclracl VIII and the Genoese, in March 1261, that 
is, before the recovery of Constantinople, and therefore probably while the pattern of production noted 
above was stiL in existence, contains an interesting clause permitting the Genoese the free export from 


'02 Seebelow,pp. 472-73,477, 482 83. 

'03 See below, pp. 474-75. 

104 Of the Sinekli Hoard, consisting of 40 coins, 16 were without s^a; of theKo^aeli Hoard, consisting of 38 coins, 10 or 
fewer wcic without; and of the Bergama Hoard, consisting of 36 coins, only one was without. The i^rinion Hoard (neatly 200 
specimens listed in detail; seems to line up closest vdth the Sinekli Hoard in this respect (having 123 coins without si^a). 
Theodore: see below, pp. 516 -17. 
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the empire of all manner of commodities, %viili the exception of gold and silver, unless (hat was in ac¬ 
cordance with imperial wishes. The same clause nevertheless goes on to permit the free export of gold 
hyperpyra and Oitcftj/OT—probably Selguk or Mongol dinan or rfirArms.*®^ 

The clause is an important one, as it forms the first known breach of the late Roman and Byzantine 
tradition of forbidding the private export of precious metals from the empire. What is also significant, 
however, is the disdnetion it draws between gold and silver (i.e., bullion metal) and hyperpyra and turcki- 
fari{{.t., coined metal). The only plausible deduction to be drawn from this distinction is that k was then 
possible to take prwate gold or silver bullion to the mint (i.e., that of M^nesia) for turning into coin, a 
service for which the mint doubtless charged a fee, and that in dictating that all metal destined for export 
should be coined, the state was merely preserving for itself a source of revenue. 

Two further pieces of esddence suggest that this was indeed the case. In 1269 Emperor Michael VIII 
contemptuously demanded of tlie E.atin autliorities in Consumtinople that they turn over to him a half 
of the revenue {asodon) that they derived from their gold foundry {ckiysf-pseteion), normally a synonym for 
the mint. Again, the clear implication is that the Latin authorities were charging a fee for turning bullion 
into coin—presumably Pcfolotti’s perperi The mathcmaticism Nicholas Rhabdas, writing in ca. 

1341, in the course of a long excursus on calculations likely to be necessary in daily life, provides an ex¬ 
emplar involving the imperial gold works [ckrysourpion)—3.ppin a synonym for the mint—and an individ¬ 
ual having two sums of hyperpyra of different alloys, one of 15 carats fine, the other of 21 carats, and 
wanting to obtain a sum of hyperpyra of an average alloy [hamd] of 18 carats, from the two. Here the 
point is specifically made—it was possible to take private gold to the mint for coining or recoining, ewn 
if the actual example given is a hypothetical one.'”® 

Now, given the operation of some such system as outlined above, the imperial mint must have pos¬ 
sessed two quite separate accounts: the public and the prwate. Clearly, it must have continued its tradi¬ 
tional function, that of turning bullion or coin obtained through the public revenues into, or back into, 
current com. Equally clearly, it must have made some provision for turning bullion or coin obtained from 
private individuals into, or back into, current coin, but this time minus the fee charged for the service. A 
quite simple method of making administrative provision for this double regime would have been cither 
to operate two distinct workshops or production lines, or to provide a single workshop with two distinct 
sets nr sequenre.s of dies, in whichever case maintaining a distinction based upon the origin and sta¬ 
tus—public or private—of the metal being processed. It remains only to si^est that the existence of the 
binary sequence of signed and unsigned coins observed from the reign of John III, and of two continu¬ 
ing varieties observed for that of Theodore IT, found its origin in precisely such a distinction. On the gen¬ 
eral principle that the state is likely to have been the more meticulous in controlling its own metal, and 
the less in controlling that of others, it may be suggested that it is the signed sequence that is to be iden¬ 
tified as deriving from the state, and [he unsigned that is to he identified as deriving from private sources. 
This may seem confirmed by the fact that it is the signed sequence (and specifically the signa A/P and 
3^) which is extended from Magnesia to Thcssalonica in the crucial case of the billon trachea showing 
John III and Michael II, and in that of the no less interesting one showingjohn alone.'”® 

Much of what has been said of the coinage, and the control exercised over it, at Magnesia can be 
said of coinage and control at T'hessalonica. There, however, hyperpyra were never issued, clcctrum tra- 
I”® Zepos, /« OrsKe-Romanum, l.p. 

Hendy, Studies, 257-60-The same disiincuon is to be found operatise in \%iiite during the 13ih/14th centuries, doubt¬ 
less with much the same aims; Ijine and Mueller, andBenkir^, i, pp. 142-52. 

George AcropoBtos, ffistohu, ed. Heisenbe^ andWirih, p. 1S3. See also above, p. 96 and note 2. 

R Tannery, ‘‘Notice sur Ics deux ietues aiithmeiiqucs de Nicolas Rhabdas (texte grec ei traduction),” in idem, Mlnaites 
scMoJjSjuer, IV (Toulouse-Paris, 1920), 154-It is noticeable that in writing of the he considers it "most worthy of study, 

and yet not well known by many ipany (uaKiUlas kai lois palUis ... nuk aigmios)”: in other words, prcsunuibiy, “gents don’t.’’ 

109 See above, pp. 101-2; below, pp. 479, 602-3,625. In general terras, it seems likely that it is the middle of the sequences 
of the Second Coinage (that accompanying the “signed" coins I'caturing a dot • or annulet “ as signa) that has the largest pro¬ 
portion of “unsigned’’ coins. Given that the coinage seems datable to 1232-54, a connecuon with die Selguk famine and con¬ 
nected gold influx of ca. 1243 seems highly plausible; in other words, at that time a lot of private metal was being brought to the 
mint for (rc)coining and possibly being catered for by an unusually “separate” secdon of or account in, the mint. 
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chea were issued in small quantities onl^ and the basic product seems to have been composed of annual 
issues of billon trachea, with the occasional issue oi tetartcra and half-tetartera to eke out the lower end 
of the denominational range. 

In the case of Thessalonica, the highcst-value denomination, the electrum trachy, was apparently 
produced by the same section of the mint as produced the rcmtiining denominations, for the electrum 
and billon not only occasionally share distinctive marks, but are basically stylistically indistinguishable. 
Although there were few issues of electrum—three for Theodore Ducas, and two for Manuel Ducas, 
none as yet being known for cither John or Demetrius Ducas—they were, being composed of precious 
metal, heavily subject to control, and, in contrast to the remaining denominaiioas, exhibit a variety of 
signa. One of these s^a, IC/AK. on Type A (la. 1, 2) of Theodore, without much doubt represents the 
name Isaakios, and another, F/P on T)pe C (3a.l-3) of the same emperor, possibly docs 
(Georgios/Gregorios?). The notion that the first of these signa represents some such phrase as Afrtis) 
Kfastrou), in other words, basically a mint name, can only be dismissed as farfetched and on a par with 
the suggestion that such letters represent pious phrases or ejaculations."*' .At any rate, Isaac was pre¬ 
sumably a financial or mint official, although of whai standing it remains impossible to say He, at least, 
may also have worked for Michael II Ducas, at some st^e, for what appears to be an electrum trachy ( 1 ) 
of that ruler bears the complex signum the missing IC of Isaakios presumably being intended to 
he read in the IFlof the fC/XCof the obverse design, a seated figure of Christ. Here, in any case, two 
officials, a Michael (XM) and an Isaac (ICAK), and possibly a third, who signed himself merely with a 
lys, were involved. Isaac is, of course, a common enough name, but the wide extent of Thessalonican 
workmanship at least—including Serbia and Bulgaria as well as Epirus within its scoire-has already 
been noted, and it is not improbable that the same Isaac was involved in the two issues. The smaller the 
mint, apparently, the more complex the signa used, indicating perhaps the exceptional nature of the 
Epirot issue, and the lack of a regular method of identifying re.sponsibility for it.'" 

Other signa on the electrum trachea are much less explicit, consisting merely of a l)'s, or an aster¬ 
isk, or whatever. The fact that more than one signum is likely to appear on a single issue provides the 
same range of options as was noted in the case of the Magnesian coinages. 

The Thessalonican billon trachy was much less subject to explicit control, as in (he case of 
Magnesia the annually changed design normally itself forming the signum. In one case, however, most 
of the dies used in an issue were marked, and here there may well be a particular exjrlanation. Most of 
the coins of Theodore’s Type B (5a.l-d.2) of the billon bear the double signum A/A, sometimes in¬ 
cluding a star, a feature which they share with several of those of Type B {2a.l—2c) of the electrum. On 
the Magnesian coinage, a date or sequence would be suspected, and on these Thessalonican issues, the 
letter A (or A) would naturally be the equivalent of 1227/28—the year of the formal coronation of 
Theodore as emperor of the Romans. One of the two varieties ol the tetarteron (Van A; 111 may well 
also have Iseen .struck in this year, or upon that CKcasiors, for instead of the normal abbreviated title, it 
gives the full entitulature of an emperor of the Romans. 

If the date and explanation of the signum A/A, sometimes including an asterisk, provided for Type 
B of the electrum, Type B of the billon, and the fuller form of entitulature for the tetarteron arc valid, 
then it is conceivable that these types form a special, even if relatively large, coronation issue, sandwiched 
between Types E and F of the billon. This would have the merit of bringing down the number of regu¬ 
lar billon types available for Theodore from seven to six, on plausible grounds, and thu.s providing the 
six years of his effective reign with a single commemorative, and six regular, types. 

One major relevant feature of the Thessalonican coinage remains to be explained. As noted above, 
under Theodore and Manuel, tiic type diangcs for tlie billon had been at least more or less annual: under 

" " Aasfrcuc Proionoiarios, “L« monnayage du‘dcspotai’d’Epire,' p. 90, no. 4;pp. 93-94, no. 11. 

"I See below, pp. 547,603,624. 

"2 See above, p. i 14 and notes 79, 80. 

I For an exhauslive discussbn of ihe date and nature of all these issues, see below; pp. 545-48. 
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John, there was apparently a distinct change, and there are no less than twelve and quite possibly more 
regular types for his five-year reign as emperor, or hb seven-year reign as emperor and despot (although the 
precise date of hb death, and therefore the length of his reign, remains unknown). It has been observed, 
however, that these form two quite dbtinct sequences or series (Series I and II), the dbtinction between 
them depending not only on the specific designs they bear, as is normal, but on the artistic repertoire they 
draw upon, and abo on their fabric.' 

Series I draws more or less upon the traditional repertoire, consisting of standing or half-length fig¬ 
ures, with the usual religious figures, although admittedly even here St. Nicholas(?) appears for the first 
time, and a curious winged object on a long shaft also occurs (Type F). Series II, however, includes an 
eagle with wings outstretched and a des^ borrowed from an eleventh-century miharesion (Type B); a 
seated St. Demetrius with sword across his knees (Type C); a seated emperor (Type D); two imperial half- 
length figures (Types C and E); and a lys and a design borrowed from an eleventh-century Thes-salonican 
nomisma (Type F). The seated St. Demetrius and the miliaresion type had, admittedly, already appeared 
under Theodore, and the seated emperor under Manuel, but, when compared with Series I, Series II is 
notable for its eclectic anistic repertoire: part archai7ing, part westerniaing Series I also retains the tra¬ 
ditional fabric, while Series II is noticeably smaller and thicker in fabric, although both apparently share 
the same weight range. 

The authority of Manuel and John Ducas was confined virtually to the city of Thessalonica, the 
more so after Michael II Ducas had from quite early on in the thirties assumed authority over Epirus and 
Thessaly. The possibility of a second major mint, for instance, .\rta, having produced Series II is there¬ 
fore nonexistent. Series II thus has to be considered in a purely Thessalonican context. 

The fact that Series I and II both seem to share the same weight range, and that the silver content 
of the billon trachy was by now minimal, and possibly even theoretical, only, renders it implausible that 
(as previously suggested) the two represent two separate denominations, with some kind of regular rate 
of exchange exbting between them. 

Now, it might in theory be possible to assume that a transfer from ttn annual to a biannual change 
of types had occurred, and therefore that Series I was followed by Series II. But if that had been the case, 
then one would expect John Ill's coinage, which must have followed on shortly, also to be biannual, and 
similar to Series II in fabric, whereas John’s coinage, as noted above, was annual, and moreover mainly 
traditional in fabric, although there are indeed signs of the continuation of Series 11 into his reign."® 

Series II must therefore be annual, and issued in parallel with Series I. Yet again, in other words, 
there is a binary sequence involved, a more formalized and smaJler-scalc version of that which had ex¬ 
isted in the Constantinopolitan mint, for billon trachea, from John II to Alexis III, and similar to that 
which existed in the M^nesian mint, for gold hyperpyra, under John III and Theodore 11. The expla¬ 
nation behind the existence of this phenomenon is presumably the same as, or simDar to, those provided 
for the other two: either that there was a separ^e mint, at an exchange, within the city, for the mercan¬ 
tile classes to conveniendy change their coin, or that two distinct workshops were employed at the same 
mint, one for “public” (i.c., state) purposes, the other for “private” purposes. The setting up of a sepa¬ 
rate mint or workshop along these lines, under John Ducas, would explain its eclectic artistic repertoire 
as being the result of a desperate search, perhaps by a basically new work force, for a set of designs that 
w^c dbtinct from the still used traditional repertoire, and it would also well explain, of course, the west¬ 
ernizing tendency of some of the designs eventually chosen, as western merchants would have been 
among its major customers."^ 

Hendy, Ciiisigr 286, although the suggestion made there that Series II formed a fractional coinage now seems 

"®Seebelow,pp .S8S-8.y .SSS-St. 

See below, pp. 602 3. 

' * ^ The westernizing tendency is in fact even more apparent in Scries III, for which a quite separate status and explanation 
have been provided below (pp. 580-82). See in general *L Bertele, Vvnpemtore alah rulk nanisynatica biianhna, Collana di Studi 
Numbmatici 1 (Rome, 1951), 52-80. 
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The coinage of Thessalonica under the Lascarids preserves the denominational balance and, ap- 
parendy for John III at least, the administrative structure, of that under the Ducac. 

What one Is therefore basically witnessing in the coinages of the twelfth, and more paniculariy of 
the thirteenth, centuries, if the administrative structure and pattern of operation outlined above are in¬ 
deed valid, is the effective abandonment of the later Roman and Byzantine statist tradition of coinage 
being issued entirely or virtually entirely as a result and measure of state revenue and expenditure, and 
as a fiscal instrument in acquirii^ as much precious metal as possible through technicalities in the taxa¬ 
tion system and the denominational structure of the coinage, and die adoption—however gradual and 
partial—of what is essendally a western feudal or mercantile tradition of coinage being issued as a source 
of profit for the state, or for the ruler, by way of the provision of a service and a convenience for the in¬ 
dividual."® 

It is important, of course, that this change in balance should be taken into account in evaluations of 
what the coinage signifies in economic and/or financial terms, and it should not be forgotten that, along 
with this change in internal balance, there went a further shift, as a result of which the state effectively 
abandoned (not that it had much choice) the pursuit of a strictly bullionist policy, for that of one which 
essentially acknowledged the free flow of precious metals both internally and externally. 

The salient features of the developments oudined in the opening chapter of this catalogue—the per¬ 
sonalization of the imperial office, on the one hand, and ihe dilution of the same through the grant of 
quasi-imp>erial status to others, on the other; the formadon of an imperial clan through marriage; and 
the development of a household form of government; all of which represented the abandonment of tra¬ 
ditional governmental and social forms, and the adoption of new ones—thus find their counterparts 
in the production and the general basis of the eoin^e, itself, of course, representing the exercise of a 
regalian right. 


C. Methods of Production 

As there are no Byzantine equivalents of the various medieval—that is, Arabic and western—descrip- 
dons of the personnel, functions, and technical processes of the mint, any treatment of these has to pro¬ 
ceed b)' way of general analogy and deductions drawn from modern scientific examination of the coins 
themselves.!'® 

It seems clear that all the convex/concave denominations, that is, the gold hyperpyron, and elec- 
trum and billon trachea, were produced by the forging of their appropriate metals or alloys into sheets, 
and that approximately correctly shaped and sized blanks were then sheared out from these sheets. The 
rather thicker, small hyperpyra of the emperors in Nicaea have characteristically beveled edges, demon¬ 
strating that the cuts deriving from the shears, which would originally have been more or less verdetd 
through the sheet, became oblique when the blank received its convex/concave form.'20 

The gold and electrum blanks were doubtless normally produced alpezVy that is, with each blank 
being weighed individually and made to conform to the weight standard within certain tolerances. Only 
in the thirteenth century, with the hyperpyra of the emperors in Nicaea, does the considerably fluctuat¬ 
ing weight of individual pieces, even those from the same dies, su.^est this practice to have been relaxed. 
These fluctuations seem to become more accentuated as flic tliirtccnth- and fourtccnth-ccniury debase¬ 
ment proceeds, and the two phenomena are doubtless connected: at this stage, each piece will in any case 


"* Heads “Easi and Wesi." 

Perhaps ihe best recent account of the v/orkings of a medieval mini is that of Lane and Mueller. md Bonking. 1, 
pp, 216-54 (“Within the Mint,” 3,‘The Manufacturing Process”), fully documented. In very general terms—the division of labor 
and the technical processes involved—the Byzantine mint cannot have been very different. Two points, one major, one minor, 
nevertheless do have to be taken into account. The Byzantine mint, whatever the nascent developments outlined above, remained 
above all a fiscal mint, servicing, that is, die metals involved in slate revenues and citpcnditures. The ubiquity of the coiiuct/con- 

> 2« Hendy and Charles, ‘Thc^welfth-^ntury Byzantine Trachy ” 17 18.^ ^ 
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have had to be examined individually, with regard to its fineness, and strict adherence to a weight stan¬ 
dard \viJl therefore simply have become less necessary. Pegolotti remarks that in Constantinople and Pera 
all mercantile payments made in perperi were done by weighing on the balance (a peso di balanci), and al¬ 
though this will always have been the case where appreciable sums were involved, because of the in¬ 
evitable dilFcrcncc: between the theoretical and the actual weight of tlie coins, by then it will have become 
the only possible way of operating. 121 

I'he billon blanks were doubtless produced al marco, that is, a certain number were produced from 
a given weight of matcrisil. Even in the twelfth century, therefore, the weight of individual pieces fluctu¬ 
ates markedly. Such trachea will, then, normally have passed by tale, and this certainly seems to have 
been how they were reckoned and circulated: that is, in numbers making up a sum equivalent to the mul- 
dplcs or fracdons of a hyperpyinn, or in apokomhia of 100, rather tlian in the multiples or fractions of 72, 
involving their entirely theoretical relationship to the pound we^hi. This, of course, renders any mod¬ 
ern obsession with the precise weight of individual pieces, or with the average weight of groups of pieces, 
largely redundant, except, perhaps, as an aid to classification.'22 

Prior to striking, the blanks probably for hyjserpyra and electrum trachea, and certainly for billon 
trachea of the twelfth century, were rendered concavc/convex. T his, apparently, can be proven to have 
been done through modern metallurgical examination, but that it must have been done can also be de¬ 
duced through simple practical necessity: in some cases, at least, and possibly in all, it was the lower (or 
anvil) die which was convex, and the upper (or hammer) die which was concave. To place and balance a 
flat blank on a convex anvil die, and then to strike home the hsunmer die, would obviously have caused 
such difficulties that even the Byzanrines, who have been credited with a number of monetary lunacies, 
would surely have gotten the message, and although many billon trachea, at least, are vilely struck, they 
do not seem to be so struck for this reason. The blank, then, was already shaped when placed on the 

anvil.'23 

This reasoning through necessity is reinforced when it is realized that, in the case of twclfth-ccntury 
electrum and billon trachea of the mint of Constantinople, and in that of thirtecnlh-cenlury electrum 
trachea of the mint of Magnesia, at least, and possibly in aQ cases, the hammer die that struck home was 
in fact two hammer dies, one for the left-hand side of the design and one for the right-hand side. Each 
of these dies was possibly complete, rather than partial only, but the two blows made necessary by this 
procedure clearly could not have been simultaneous, and perforce must have been successive, and the 
prospect of having to strike home (as was apparendy normally the case) on first the left-hand side of a 
precariously balanced flat blank, and then on the right-hand side of an only partially shaped blank, 
would simply have reduced the whole sequence of necessary actions to a squalid farce. The sequence, 
even so, was extremely cumbersome, and certainly explains, and perhaps even excuses, the low, even ap¬ 
palling, level of workmanship evideist in many of the coinages, and particularly the low-value coinages, 

of the period.'24 

One of the consequences of the existence of this sequence is, of course, that properly it is the imper¬ 
ial design on the concave face of the coins that should be considered the obverse, and the religious 
design on the convex face that should be considered the reverse. The opposite is nevertheless now so con¬ 
ventional that it has been retained. 

TIinjughout the period, it is the convex lower die, that normally exhibiting the imperial design, that 
has the more care expended upon its cutting, and because it was a single die and not a double one, it is 
the concave imperial side of the coins (that produced by the die) that is the better struck up. In the twelfth 
century, the distinctive marks of the various workshops nornially occur on this concave imperial side and 

■21 nuciuaiions: .see, for example, those noied by Metcalf in “The Agrinion Hoard,” 130-31. See also Hendy “Seventeen 
Byaantinc Hoards,” 70-71 (Sinckli Hoard); Pegobtti, La Pratua itlk mmatiaa, 40. 

Apokomhia: set above, p|>. 92-93, 104-8. 

123 S. BendaU and D. Sellwood, “The Method of Striking Scyphate Coins Using Two Obverse Dies,” .VC’ 18 (1978), 97, 

'24 Ibid., 96. 
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were therefore on the single convex die, while in the thirteenth century, the dbfinctive marks normally 
occur on the religious convex side and were therefore on the double concave die.'^^ This transfer sug¬ 
gests that, with the disruption or destruction of the traditions of the metropolitan mint in 1203/4, the 
newly established mints of the successor states, and the preexisting Thessalonican mint which had not 
previously used internal distinctive marks, all took the opportunity of introducing an extra clement of se¬ 
curity into their production procedures, for many of the signa on the obverse of their coins are double, 
with one element to the left and the other to the right, They would thus not have been complete without 
the presence and functioning of at least two workmen, each imposing half of the double signum on the 
religious convex side of their pinducLS. In this respect, it would obviously be extremely interesting to 
know whether both elements in the signum were engraved on both the concave dies.'^s 

Prior to cutting the design on the convex reverse die, the die-cutter occasionally imposed a “cen¬ 
tralizing dot” to give him his bearings, and these dots can still be seen, particularly on the spread metro¬ 
politan hyperpyra of Alexius I, John II, and Manuel I, where they were particularly necessary, and they 
may indeed subsequently form part of the design, as they do in the case of John’s Second and Third 
Coinages, where they pwse as the lower of the two globules forming the anextkakia, and as the globe of 
the globus cruciger, respectivelyd^? Prior to cuidng the concave obverse die, the die-cutter seems to have 
imptosed a vertical median line, as emerges from an unfinished die which was used for an elcctrum tra- 
fhv of Isaac: II. It is tempting to connect this median line with the practice of utilizing two obverse dies, 
and indeed, in the case of this unfinished die, there is no doubt that while both sides of the design on the 
sole surviving impression arc very skcKhy that on the right-heuid side has progressed a good deal further 
than that on the left, suggesting that the one would have been completed and the other left sketch^'. 128 

On occasion, of course, mistakes were made, and these can be very revealii^ The use of the un¬ 
finished die mentioned above is a case in point, but others, even more s^ificant, exist. 

It was noticed, some years ago, in reporting a hoard of billon trachea from Serbia, possibly from 
somewhere in the region of Nis, that a specimen of the trachy of Isaac II, which—from the confused 
and confusing details given—appears to have been of variety D(a), exhibited an obverse which could 
then be explained only on the supposition that the die utilized for it had been recut, employing not the 
form of the Virgin’s high-backed throne normally used for the billon trachy, but rather chat used for the 
clectrum trachy. Nov^ variety D(a) is that distinguished by a jcwel-within-circle on the loros-waist (©). 
The form of throne utilized on each of the precious-metal denominarions—the hyperpyron and the elec- 
trum and billon trachy—while generally of the same form, nevertheless exhibits particular details which 
allow the denomination to be distinguished. The phenomenon therefore should not be too difficult to de¬ 
tect and define. What, presumably, had happened is not that the obverse die had been recut, but rather 
that the two dies utilized for striking the obverse had been denominationally and organizationally dis¬ 
parate; one, used for the left-hand side, properly ^opertained to the elcctrum trachy; the other, used for 
the right-hand side, was of the form quite normally appertaining to the billon irachy, and to the variety 

D(a).>?9 

The phenomenon is a curious one, although not entirely unparalleled, but is nevertheless confirmed 
in its particular existence by an electnim trachy and a gold h}’perpyron in the Dumbarton Oaks, and the 
Whittemore, Collections, respectively. Of these, the trachy is the more important, for, of variety A 


12s Hfndy, Cimagf and Mmt^, 161-87 (12th «ntur>-); see below, pp. 473-81, 516-17, 546-47, 623-24 (13th century). 

128 Kendall and Sellwood, " I'he Method of Striking Scyphaie Coins,” 96. 

'2’ See below, pis. iii-rv (Alexius), vii-viii(John), xi (Manuel). On John’s First Coinage (pi. vii), the dots seem to pose as the 
point where the Virgin's hand grips the shaft of the patriarchal cross. 

128 S. BendaU, “The Coinage of Trebizond under Isaac II (A.D. 1185- 95), with a Note on an Unfinished Byaantine Die,” 
AASAiV24 (1979), 216-17. See also below, p. 247 (John 11;. 

129 Metcalfi CLurficebmof Byi/atim Slamerta, pp. 39-40, no. P87. See belovy f^s. xx (electnim), xxi (billon). See also Kendall 
and Sellwood, ‘The Method of Striking Scyphate Coins,” 96, note 3, a list of ocher, les dramatic, instances of the use of two 
obverse dies in the hoard above. See also above, p. 109, note 52, for a similar example of such “cross” usage (or perhaps more 
likely “cross” influence) but within a single denomination, the billon trachy 
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(2a.l2), its obverse exhibits the same phenomenon, but in reverse: that is, of the two dies utilized, one, 
used for the left-hand side, has the form of throne quite normally appertaining to the clcctrum trach>; 
and to variety A; the other, used for the r^ht-hand side, has the form properly appertaining to the billon 
trachy. Even more interesting, perhaps, is the reverse; as the chlamys falls from the emperor’s left arm, 
beneath the ancxikakia, it takes the form or in other words it bears ajcwcl-within-circlc, a distinctive 
mark not otherwise seen on the elecirum trachy at all, but rather serving to distinguish the workshop va¬ 
riety D of the billon trachy.' so 

The hyperpyron, of variety B {ld.6), bears on its reverse neither of the normal loros-walst forms, 
the rare 1^, clearly denoting an early stage of the issue, as being derived from the coinages of 
Andronicus I, or the common 03, denoting the developed stages of the issue. Rather, it bears the form 
in other words, once again bearing ajcwcl-within-circlc, the distinctive mark of workshop variety D 
of the billon trachy. In this case, the circle surrounding the jewel is faintly etched in only, as if it had been 
added to the die subsequently; but the phenomenon is effectively confirmed in its existence by a hyper- 
pyron from the Agrinion Hoard, where the circle is quite firmly etched in, as if it had been imposed on 
the die along with the rest of the design. 

Several points derive from these instances of mistakes, and of the employment of denominationally 
and organizationally anomalous details of design. In the first place, variety D(a), and therefore variety D(b), 
of the billon coinage, are both quite firmly attached to the metropolitan mini, as sharing dies with the elec- 
trum coinage—not that there 'vas ever any serious case for their being attached elsewhere (the possibility of 
the electrum, and therefore variety D of the bJlon, being pnxiuced elsewhere, is simply not a serious one). 

In the second place, and more important, there can only be one plausible conclusion as to what was 
actually going on; which is that the workshop that was normally employed to produce variety D of the 
billon trachy was also employed in producing rare issues of the gold hyperpyron and clcctrum trachy, 
upon which it tended to place—possibly subsequent re the main cutting of the die—its otvn distinctive mark, 
the jewel-within-circle, and with the obverse dies for which it tended to confuse its own obverse dies. 

This, in itself, tends to confirm the supplementary nature which has been suggested for the work¬ 
shop producing variety D of the billon coinage, and to explain why the representation of that variety ir. 
hoards occasionally collapses even more dramatically than does the representation of variety C, with the 
workshop for which it seems normaJly to have worked in combination; quite simply, on occasion, the 
workshop producing variety D was employed in producing other denominations altogether.*^^ 

As to the institutional mechanisms involved, it may be suggested that, from time to time, and for 
whatever reason, profit via demand presumably being never far absent, it proved convenient for one of 
the workshops normally producing billon in the “exchange" in the Forum of Constantine (i.e., workshop 
D of C and D) to transfer to produciiy; electrum and/or gold. In this case, it would probably have re¬ 
ceived the requisite dies from the main mint at the Great Palace; would probably have placed its own dis¬ 
tinctive mark {i.e., the jewel-within-circle) upon them; and then would occasionally have confused those 
obverse dies with its own rather similar ones, and its own with them.'^^ 

This transfer may have tended to occur increasingly toward the end of die reign of Isaac, for it is 
nouceablc that whereas C(a) and D{a) more often than not occur in approsdmately equal numbers in 
hoards, C{b) normally heavily oumumbers D(b). In other words, it may have occurred particularly after 
the distinctive marks suggest C to have in some way assimilated 

Other than the.se mistakes, much more minor, or at least much less methodologically or organiza¬ 
tionally interesting, ones were naturally made from time to time, but these merit no more than brief at¬ 
tention at the appropnate places in the catalogue. 

The coin is illusiratcd (wilhout cammenc) as Hendy, Stsdus, pd. 34.4 
131 Metcali; “The Agrinion Hoard, ’p. 115, no. 28. 

See above, p. 108. 

133 See above, pp. 109-11. 

134 Hendy. Coinage and 174, table X. 
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At some stage in their manufacture, whether as blanks before striking, or as struck, it seems clear 
that the billon trachea were subjected to some chemical process which enhanced their surface with a sil¬ 
ver-rich layer of metal, that is, blanching them or giving them the appearance of silver, so as to give a 
greater degree of confidence in their relatively high face value than might otherwise be warranted by 
their actual bullion content. This is suggested by their formal name, aspra trachea, or white trachea, which 
they shared with the electrum trachea. Now, in the case of the electrum trachea, the name is fully justi¬ 
fied by their white color, deriving from their high silver content, but in that of billon trachea, in their nat¬ 
ural state, at a silver content of some 6/7%, as under John II and for a dme under Manuel I, the white 
color is barely visible, and at 2/3%, as under Alexius III, it is quite invisible. So, in order to merit their 
name, their appearance must have been artificially changed, and some evidence for such a change has 
been detected. It has been shown, in the course of modern scientific experiments, that such a surface en¬ 
richment can be obtained artificially by pickling blanks or coin with such a silver content in acid, but acid 
was tlien available in large quantities at least only in the form of vinegar or juices of citrus fruits, and it 
may be doubted whether the concentration was sufficient to achieve the desired result, or at any rate to 
achieve it sufficiently speedily. A plausible alternative Is that the pickling agent utilized was molten silver 
chloride, which was available to ancient and medieval technology.'^ 

The billon or copper tetarteron seems to have differed from the precious-metal denominations 
proper in its basic preparation only. Its thick, small fabric renders it unlikely that the blanks were simply 
sheared from a forged sheet of metal, and its characteristically polygonal, frequently straight-sided 
shape—at the metropolitan mint, at least—su^ests that the blanks were either sheared less continuously, 
or more probably were chiseled, from a sheet. Tetartera from other mints, which vary considerably in 
fabric, may sometimes have been sheared, somedmes chiseled, from the sheet. 

Finally, as mentioned above, the coins produced were sealed up into purses of a standard number, 
one hundred and one thousand both being either mentioned, or mentioned and known from the com- 
jiosition of hoards, and then presumably stored in the vesbaiian. 


Silver appearance; abov'e, p. 107, note 45: “many with original silvering intact.” Acid enrichment: Hcndy and Charles. 
“The Twelfth-Century Byzantine TVachy,” 17. Silver chloride enrichment: Metcalf, “Silver and Tin,” 114-15. 
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Constantinople 

For the period 1081-1204, Constantinople was—as might be expected—overwhelmingly the main mint 
of the empire, and for the second hsilf of that period was the only mint for the precious-metal denomi¬ 
nations. It issued gold hyperp^Ta and electrum and billon trachea, all on a large scale, and only its pro¬ 
duction of billon/copper tetartera and haif-tetartera was on a restrained scale, the former being never¬ 
theless still appreciable, the latter being minimal, and possibly even nonexistent.' 

The principal mint of the City was that which remained in the Great Palace, along with the public 
treasury ((fonttrioi lamieioi) or imperial (state) mtiarion, although—as previously seen—there is a distinct 
probability; from the reign of John II onwards, at least, of there having been a secondary mint, produc¬ 
ing mainly billoti trachea, but later also small quantities of gold hyperpyra and electrum trachea, in the 
“exchange” which apparently stood in the Forum of Constantine, along with the stalls of the bankers 
((rapecitdt) and near those of the silversmiths {dTgyropralai). The one presumably dealt mainly with state 
iiieia], the other mainly witli private metal.^ 

The mint at the Great Palace seems to have been divided organizationally into a number of groups 
of qfficinae, or workshops, with each group dealing with a particular denomination, and with each indi¬ 
vidual workshop within each group identifying its products with distinctive marks, presumably as an in¬ 
dication of responsibility for workmanship, weight, and metal content. The mint at the “exchange” 
which, as noted above, seems to have been principally concerned with the production of billon trachea, 
seems to have received dies from the palace, which it then imposed its own dktinctivc mark upon, when 
it was required to produce gold and/or electrum.^ 

None of the contemporary provincial mints seems to have been so elaborately organized, presum¬ 
ably because they struck coin on a small scale only; or if they struck on a large scale because they were 
tonceriBcd above all with base-metal denominations which required a less tight control. 

The metropolitan mint, or ckarage, seems to have gone under a number of euphemisms or syn¬ 
onyms: chrysoplysm (gold-washing places), chrysepseleion [gold foundry), chrysourgmn (goldworking place), or 
chonaa (smelting place) being the principal ones. Most of these, perhaps sill, refer to the mint in the Great 
Palace, which on two occasions, at least, in the twelfth century (1185 and 1201), was sacked by the 
Constantinopolitan mob, and which was clearly a prime taiget for any discontent.^ 

The mint in the “exchange” was presumably destroyed or damaged in the great fire of August 1203, 
which burned the Forum of Consianiine and all that was within it, and Robert of Clari indeed remarks 


' I have al several stages in the writing of this volume havered over the attribution of seversil early issues of hall-tetartera as 
between Constantinople and Thcssalonica. Involved arc Alexius 1,44.1, 2ancIJolinHTypcs A(14a.l-16c.3) and B(I7.1-13j. 
I have ultimaielv ^ven them all to Thessalonica, but with no great degree of ronvirtion. 

2 Sec above, pp. 109 11. 

2 See above, pp. 102-9, 125-26. There are signs, however, that by the rc^ of Alexius III the situaiioii had changed some¬ 
what, with the production of billon in part pertaining to that of gold, and in part to that of electrum. See belcw, p. 402. 
nee above, p. 96 and note 2. 
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ihai iherewere (unsurprisingly) fewer moneychangers thereafter the fall of the City than there had been 
before it.’ 

For the period 1204—61, that is, that of the Latin occupation, only billon trachea, later produced on 
what seems to be an annual basis, can be specifically identified as the products of the Constantinopolilan 
mint, although two, perhaps three, pieces of evidence suggest that gold hyperpyra and even electrum tra¬ 
chea may abo ha\-c been struck. The site of the mint, and even the effective authority Ijehind the issue 
of coin by it, remain uncertain. In 1259 Michael \TII demanded half of the revenues of xht chysepsettion 
from the ambassadors of the Latin emperor Baldwin II, but much earlier, in 1219,T'heodoreIhadmade 
or renewed a treaty in which the tv»o parties to it had agreed not to imitate each other’s coins, jiol with 
the empress Yolanda, widow of Peter of Courtenay or with Conon of Bethune, who subsequently acted 
as regent, but with the Venetian podeslc Giacomo Tiepolo. It could even be that authority over the mint 
was shared between the imperial and Venetian authorities in much the same way as the territory of the 
city itself There is no good reason to believe, however, that the binary stnicture of issues, lietraying the 
exbtcnce and functioning of a second urban mint, along eleventh- and twelfth-century lines, survived.® 

Thessai.onica 

Although the mint of Thessalonica had been active prior to the reign of Alexius I, producing at least an 
issue of gold hLstamena under Michael and possibly an issue of signed copper foUes under 
Nicephorus III, there is no doubt but that it owed, if not its inception, then at least its dramatically in¬ 
creased importance to the frequent presence there of Alexius, while using the city as his main military 
base during the first series of Norman campaigns of 1081-85. It immediately commenced issuing vir¬ 
tually the entire range of pre-reform denominations—“gold” hbtamena and tetartera, “silver” fractional 
mlliaresia, and copper folles—more or less in parallel with the metropolitan mint.^ 

This enhanced activity carried over into the post-reform period, with appreciable issues of gold hy- 
perpyra, and electrum trachea; with what appears to be a whole series of billon trachea, now all rare and 
probably representing production on a small scale; and with appreciable bsues of copper tetartera and 
half-iclartera, which were to become its standard products. It was, apparendy; tlic only regional mint to 
strike the issues marking the coronation of John II, and the inception of the reformed coinage, in 1092, 
in the form of billon trachea and its own version of lead/copper tetartera.* 

The later part of the reign of .Alexius nevertheless witnessed a marked decline in the mint’s pro¬ 
duction of the precious-metal denominations, at least, prolonged imperial presences having effectively 
ceased, and the reform basing been accomplished. I'he later varieties of gold hyperpyron are all rare, 
and are increasingly dominated by metropolitan forms of design and style. The only electrum trachy at 
all securely datable to this stage of the reign is an issue including a unique variety bearing a large star as 
part of the reverse design, this being quite probably the consequence of a single prolonged imperial pres¬ 
ence in 1105/6 in preparation for the second series of Norman campaigns in 1107/8, and the occur¬ 
rence of a large comet, probably in February 1106, mentioned by Anna Comnena. Only production of 
the copper tetarteron seems to have maintained its former momentum, or even to have increased its 
scale.* 


* Nicetas Ghoniaies,//iiinra, ed.van Dieien, l.pp. 553-55; Af AJsruiarin'nWw agwa te'w meiacvpajita. Robert of Clarii see above, 
p. 109 and notes 50,51. 

® Sec above, pp- 53,120; below, pp. 661-62, but see also 670-72. It ia worth noting that the fire that dc5tro>cd the forum of 
Constantine (above, note 5) is also likely to have destroyed any case fora second urban mint during the Latin regime, even had 
that regime not been so administratively and fiscally primitive. 

’ Michael IV: Grierson, DOC, III-2, pp. 721-22, 72S. Nkephorus 10: see above, pp. 26-28. Alexius, sec below, pp. 188-92. 
Osee below,pp. 193-201. 

'^Sce below, pp. 196,281. 
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The reigns of John II and Manuel I continue the trends noticed for the later part of the reign of 
Alexius: the mint continues to strike small-scale issues of gold hyperpyra and elcctrum trachea, all heav¬ 
ily influenced by metropolitan forms. The production of electrum, at least under Manuel, seems to have 
been heasily dependant upon contemporary military campaigns. The billon trachy was apparendy is¬ 
sued for John, but not for Manuel, and the sheer scale of the numismatic oidencc for the latter's reign 
suggests that this negative impression is an accurate one. The production of copjoer teiartera and half- 
tetartera is nevertheless maintained.'® 

The reign of Andronicus 1 saw no Thessalonican issues of hyperpyra and electrum trachea, but did 
see a small issue of billon trachea (surviving in a unique piece) and accompanying tetartera, proliably in 
connection with the anomalous circumstances of the Norman siege of 1185. This was nevertheless the 
last issue of billon trachea for the century and the reigns of Isaac II and Alexius III agree in producing 
solely tetartera and lialf-ietartera." 

The Thessalonican pattern for the twelfth century is thus a consistent one; subsequent to the first 
Norman campaigns, and to the monetary reform, die production of gold, electrum, and even billon, 
dwindles, and eventually peters out; staple production takes the form of copper. The predominant dy¬ 
namics are therefore probably an increasing administrative concentration on the capital, leading to a ces¬ 
sation of the regional production of precious metals, but equally the condnuing existence of the re¬ 
quirements of fiscal mechanisms, causing the maintenance of the regional production of base metal. '2 

For the period 1204—24, that Is, the Latin occupadon, three issues of billon trachea, and three (rare) 
issues of half-tctartcra, have been identified, represendng an only slighdy less limited range of denomi¬ 
nations than that evident at Constantinople, but without the probability of there being “hidden” issues 
of precious metal, as in the case of Constantinople.'^ 

With the advent of the Ducas regime in 1224, a modest revival takes place, at least in the range of 
denominations produced, and a recognizable neat style characteristic of the mint’s products also extends 
to the mints operating more or less contemporaneously for the rulers of Epirus, Serbia, and Bulgaria, 
hinting at a centralized production of dies at Thessalonica for the second and third at least, although an¬ 
other explanation may operate in the case of the first. Electmm and billon trachea, and copper tetartera 
and half-tetartera have all been identified, but although the full range is known for Theodore Ducas, 
cicctrumand billon trachea only are known for Manuel Ducas, and billon trachea and half-ietartcra only 
are known for John Ducas. All the later issues are also uncommon—whether in hoards or collections— 
most are rare, and a number survive in single or double specimens only, suggesting production by then 
to have been on a uniformly small scale. With the ads'ent of the Lascarid regime, in its turn, in 1246, the 
range shrinks yet further: minimal issues of electrum trachea and multiple, but small, issues of billon tra¬ 
chea are known for John III, and a single issue only of billon trachea is known for Theodore II, who ap¬ 
pears to ha\’c dosed the mint in the course of the year 1255/56. It was apparently not reopened until 
early in the reign of Michael VIII. 

The mint, from 1224 on, adopted a strongly annual basis for its production of coin, and from 1237 
on a binary system of continuing production as well. In the first respect, it resembled the mint of 
Cnnsiaiiiinople from ca. 122.5, and in both respects the mint of Magnesia from ca. 1227. The binary s)^- 
tem has been previously connected with the existence of two separate accounts within the mint; the pub¬ 
lic and the private. 


'® See below, pp. 247-50, 231 84, 237-88. 

'' See below, pp. 844-45, 4d3, R6&-69. 

' 7 See above, pp. 5 (centralization), 24-26 (fiscality). 

See above, p. 53; below, pp. 245,246,251. 

See above, 52-53,115-23; below, pp. 544-48, 567-69, 579-80,601-3,615. 
See above, 25-26, 109-11; below, pp, 579-80,601-3. 
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Uncertain Greek Mint(8) 

During the reign of Alexius I, and amoi^ his post-reform issues, there are distinct signs of the existence 
and operation of at least one further southern Balkan mint, besides 'I'hessalonica, and producing 
lead/copper tetarlera and copper half-tctartera. The identit>- of this mint, or mints, remains uncertain, 
but the Greek provinces are in general naturally suspect given the composition of the circulating medium 
there, and Thebes and Corinth both represent quite plausible particular candidates for mints. T hebes 
was the administrative capital of the combined themes of Hellas and Peloponnesus, and Corinth that of 
Peloponnesus alone. Athens, which appears superficially promising as a further candidate, is neverthe¬ 
less less likely as lacking the major administrative basis normally accompanying a mint.'*’ 

During the reign of John II there are no s^ns of further such mints; all his non-Constaiitinopolitan 
tetartera and half-tetariera arc quite easily to be accommodated within a Thessalonican context.!^ 

From the reign of Manuel through that of Isaac II, there are nevertheless again signs of the exis¬ 
tence and operation of an additional mint in the area, producing haif-tetartera according to, but distinct 
from, the Thessalonican sequence. The same region, and the same candidates, as occur under Alexius 
are also brought to mind under Manuel and his successors. With the reign of Alexius III, however, the 
signs once again disappear, and it seems likely that the politicaEy disturbed nature of the region under 
this emjjeror, with Manuel Camyt/cs revolting in Thessaly (presumably involving Thebes), and Leo 
Sgouros and Leo Chamaretus revolting in the Morea (certainly involving Nauplia, Argos and Corinth, 
and Sparta, respectively), all in or around 1201/2, \villin any case have entailed the closure of whichever 

It should not be forgotten, in this respect, that Thebes and Corinth both operated as mints for the 
Latin, post-1204 regime, Thebes lor the duchy of Athens, Corinth for the principality of Achaea, al¬ 
though there is admittedly no necessity for supposing there to he any real degree of monetary continu¬ 
ity between that and the preceding regime. Nevertheless, if Corinth really did act as an Achaean mint 
for the production of some at least of the small-module Latin imitative series, as seems possible from the 
excavation materials, prior to the inception of a western style coinage or a result of the grant of Ijouis 
DC of France to William of Villehardouin in 1249/50, then the requisite degree of continuity might be 
provided. At the moment, the whole question remams open.'^ 

Trebizond 

As the capital of the theme of Chaidia, isolated from the remainder of the empire’s Anatolian holdings 
by the advance of the Sel^uk Turks, and as the virtually hereditary fief of the local Gabras family, at least 
three members of which—Theodore, Gregory (Taronites), and Constantine—were in a state of contu¬ 
macy with regard to the imperial authorities over the period ca. 1075-ca. 1140, it seems almost natural 
that a mint, whether under imperial or separatist auspices, should have been establislied in Trebizond, 
although in fact its highly anomalous products have been recognized only recently. 

The main series involved consists of fourteen types of copper coins, presumably foUes, with char¬ 
acteristic irregularly sheared nr chiseled, polygonal flans. All are rare, and it seems clear that they were 
produced on a small scale, presumably for local purposes, although their presence in the excavation ma¬ 
terials from Athens and Corinth nevertheless shows them to have circulated thinly but quite widely. 

■®See cibove, pp. 27 -28j below, pp- 192, 200. The notion that these and the succeedinj half-teiartcra are in fact 
ConstaniiiKipolitan “austerity” tetartera (Metcalf, “The Tetarlcron in the Twcifili Cenwry," 574) b nonsense. 

' ’ See below; p. 251 for a potsible explanation 

18 See belots pp. 284, 345, 369. Revolts: Brand, Corots the West, 133-34, 152-53. 

18 Metcalf Comaiem Suulh-iaslera Eurept. 236-43—as usual, useful as a collection of material, but fundaineniaLy flawed in 
Bcndall, “The Mint of Trebizond under Alexius I and the Gabradcs," A'C’ 17 (1977), 127, table. 
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The series is datable with difficulty only, as the design of most types is anonymous, although four 
(Types II, III, \TI, and XIII A/B) bear a monogram or portrait of Alexius I, and one of these (Type VII) 
is datable to ca. 1092, by way of its obverse design, which it shares witit the first substatitive Issues of re¬ 
formed tetartera from the mints of Constantinople, Thessalonica, and an uncertain Greek location. It 
therefore seems likely that the series as a whole is more or less coterminous with the reign of Alexius, but 
the monetary reforms of that emperor do not—with the exception noted above—seem to have Ircen re¬ 
flected in these Trapezuntine issues: therefore, very loosely resembling the latest issues of metropolitan 
anonymous folles, with which they have indeed been confused, they end up being even more anomalous 
than they start out.^' 

Two further major issues of coin are possibly to be ascribed to this mini. The first, a copper “folJk” 
with a cross as the obverse and reverse designs, resembles the preceding scries in fabric, and is possibly 
to be given to the period of the effective independence of Constantine Gabras (ca. 1120-ca. 1140). The 
second, consisting of two varieties of billon trachy, again with a similar kind of fabric, and in the name 
of Isaac II, during whose reign the status and history of Trebizond remain entirely unknown, has also 
been given to the city. Both these issues have Trapezuntine provenances, such as they arc, but both arc 
actually known from so few specimens that it is really not possible to be sure that these are significant, 
and no case built upon such provenances, and rhetorical questions, can be awarded anything but the 
lightest of weights. 


“Cyprus” 

The operation of a mint in Cyprus, and more particularly during the brief reign of the usurper Isaac 
Coranenus (1185-91), has long been postulated, but still only quite recendy established, on the basis of the 
stylistic characterbtics of its products, combined with the evidence of hoards and of occasional single prove¬ 
nances. In Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, it was suggested that two distinct stylistic groups existed among the 
various issues of Isaac’s trachea and tetartera, and that these quite possibly represented the activities of two 
separate mints.^^ At the same time, a further group of trachea and tetartera was left “floating” as between 
Isaac Comnenus and the mainland emperor Isaac II.^* 

The su^estion of two mints has been criticized, on the grounds of the island’s being too small to sup¬ 
port the operation of more than a single mint—but this rests upon a priori assumptions as to the administra¬ 
tive and productive basis of Cypriot minting (of which absolutely nothii^ Is in fact known), and moreover falls 
to take into account the large number of issues that has to be accommodated within a single brief reign.^5 [n 
the meantime, as if to emphasize the latter point, further provenances for the '‘floating” group have insured 
that it b to be added to the Cypriot groups rather than to the mainland one.*^ This results in the existence of 
three such Cypriot groups, and therefore the potential exbtence of three mints. While this situation has been 
formally acknowledged in the catalogue, it nevertheless seems probable that only two mints, the main and one 
secondary, are involved, and this will clearly need further close study Their identity remains uncertain: 
Leucosia (Nicosia), the capital of the island, and either Famagusta or Limas.sol or both, are the most plausible 
candidates, with Leucosia being the obvious choice for the main mint, and Limassol being perhaps maigin- 
ally the more probable choice for a secondary one. As to their products, the main mint vvtis responsible for the 
issue of elccirum and billon trachea and of copper tetartera and possibly half- (or even quarter-) tetartera, and 
the secondary mint was responsible for that of billon trachea and copper tetartera. 


See below, pp, 427-28. 

Sec below, p. 428. 

Hendy, Cchoge and Mon^, 142. 

Ibid., 148. 

Grierson, Bjiimsiiie Cains, 235. 

76 See below, p. 355. 

77 See below, pp. 356-57 and Tabic 12. 
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Philadelphia 

Like the existence of the Cypriot mints, that of Philadelphia was the result of usurpation, but in this case by 
one Theodore Mancaphas, a local dynast with no kno\vTi certain connections with the imperial family or court 
aristocracy. The usurpation was very brief, and can be quite closely dated to 1188-89, but, unlike Isaac, 
Theodore is actually recorded as having struck a silver coinage with his own name inscribed upon it, At the 
time of the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, no coins had yet turned up as plausible candidates 
for identification as the issues involved. This is no longer the case, and issues of electrum and billon trachea 
(both loosely classifiable as “siKer” coins) have now duly appeared, several of the latter in hoards, and one in 
excavations at Aphrodisias, not far from Philadelphia. Ihe attribution to Theodore adopted below, while not 
entirely uiicontroversial, is therefore that deniaiided by the burden of the evidence.® 

NiCaea 

Since the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12. several new facts have come to light concerning the 
early career of Theodore Coirmenus-Lascaris, the first ruler of the so-called “empire of Nicaea,’' and these 
have a potentially significant bearing upon (he refinenient of the mint and numismatic history of that reign 

In the first place, it seems clear that, contrary to previous assumptions, Theodore was no longer in the 
capital when it feU to the members of the Fourth Crusade during the nighi of 12/13 April 1204, and that he 
had already fled the city at some stage between the collapse of the regime of Alexius III during the night of 
17/18 July 1203 and the popular movement against the regime of Alexius IV^ on 25-28January 1204. This 
seems confirmed by the additional fact that it was notto’Iheodore. but to his brother Constantine Comnenus- 
I.ascaris, that the crowd vainly offered the crown on 12/13 April. As son-in-law to Alexius HI, with the quasi- 
imperial rank of despoils, and therefore as a clear heir presumptive to the latter, Theodore apparently suffered 
a short spell of imprisonment under Alexius IV) but subsequently managed to escape him and his Latin sup¬ 
porters. He therefore fled into Anatolia at some stage of the second half of 1203. 

Once arrived in Anatolia, Theodore demanded diat the inhabitants of Nicaea receive him into the city 
and acknowledge him as lord. This, doubdess in fear of a breach with the regime of Alexius IV, they refused 
to do, but they did eventually agree to provide refuge for Theodore’s wife Anna (daughter of Alexius III) and 
their daughters. Theodore himself then managed to gain control of nearby Prusa and its region, and con¬ 
trolled the area as despoils in the name of Alexius. At some st^ in early or middle 1205, presumably when 
the news of the capture, formal deposition, and imprbonment of Alexius HI by Boniface of Montferratin late 
1204 or early 1205 came through, Theodore was proclaimed emperor, and in 1203 he was formally crowned 

The precise stage at which Theodore gained control of Nicaea itself remains unknown, but the devel¬ 
opment seems likely to have occurred more or less naturally as a consequence of either the deposition aitd 
death of Alexius IV at the hands of Alexius V in early February 1204, or of the fall of the City on 12/13 April 
1204. The terminus post quern for Theodore's issue of coinage from a mint newly established at Nicaea is 
therefore eitlier February/April 1204 or his proclamation as emperor in early or middle 1205. In fact, die ev¬ 
idence clearly suggests die later date, and, as will appear in discussion below, he seems to have taken the ear¬ 
liest opportunity available subsequent to his proclamation to emphasize his new status by the issue of com.so 
In utilizing proclamation rather than coronation as a pretext for coining, Theodore was—presumably signifi- 
candy—later followed by Theodore Comnenus-Ducas at Thessalonica.oi 

® See below, pp. 393-95. 

® See below, pp. 425,447. 

50 See above, pp. 88-89; belovs pp. 453-56. 

5* See below, pp. 545—46. 
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The mini of Kicaea then, opened in mid-1205, certainly struck billon trachea, and probably electrum 
trachea as well. But at some stage not loo long after the coronation of 1208, probably during the period 
1210/11-12 or very shortly afterwards, the mint—presumably accompanying the mlian'ori, of which it formed 
a subordinate part—was transferred to Magnesia (sub Sipylo), a secure place within easy reach of the winter 
palace (probably itself actually built later by John III) at Nyrnphaeum. Although Nicaea remained the formal 
capital of the empire and the seat of the patriarchate, it seems dear that from this stage of the reign of 
Theodore onwards, the Magnesia/Nymphacum axis became an increasingly important one, There is thus no 
further evidence for the operation of a mint at Nicaea: all ihe sources, whether historical or numismatic, point 
henceforth to a concentration of production at Magnesia-3^ 

Magnesia 

The transferor the mint from Nicaea to Magnesia during the period I210/li-l2orvcry shortly afterwards, 
that has been mentioned above, is based on the numismatic material with support from circumstantial liter¬ 
ary evidence and general historical probability Certainly, the imperial lamieioi (= vestianon] are known to have 
been located at Magnesia, guarded by a detachment of Varangians, under John III. Theodore I!, and Michael 
VTTI, and as mint and mlktrion are obviously interdependent, the nexus as a whole seems securely established. 
As a result of the transfer, Magnesia became the sole Anatolian mint of the empire, and remained such until 
it was in turn itself transferred to Constantinople, with the recovery of the city by Michael VIII, in 1261 or 
very shortly after.^^ 

Magnesia was the only mint of the post-conquest period to strike the full range of Alexian denomina¬ 
tions: gold hyperpyra, electrum and billon trachea, and copper telartera—and possibly also their halves. The 
tetartcra, not previously struck or widely used in Anatolia, appear to have been struck more for the sake of 
completeness with regard to the range of denominations, than for serious financial or economic purposes: 
there are many fewer types than for billon trachea, most are quite as rare as the latter, and they do not as a 
rale appear on archaeological sites.*^ 

The mint, from quite an early date, probably not too far removed from 1221, adopted a strongly annual 
basis for its production of coin, and also seems quite speedily to have adopted a binary system of continuing 
production—for hyperpyra at least. In the first respect it resembled the mint of Constantinople for tlic period 
ca. ! 225-61, and the mint of Thessalonica for the period i 224-56; in the second respect it resembled the 
Constantinopolitan mint for the pre-conquest period, and the Thessalonican one for the period 1237-56. The 
binary system has been connected abcFve with the existence of two separate accounts within the mint: the pub¬ 
lic and the private. 


.Arta 

The mint of Arta, the precise date of inception of which remains unknown, has had something of a check¬ 
ered career in modern numismatic studies. With the Hrst publication of the Arta Hoard in 1923, the mint was 
attributed with a considerable number of issues, mostly in the name of a ruler called Michael, that are now 
known to be issues of Michael VIII from the mint of Thessalonica. With the publication of Dumbarton Oaks 
Studies 12 in 1969, the mint was left with a single issue of billon trachea only in the name of the despot 
Michael II. Even more recently, in 1982, the mint has had a whole series of issues again attributed to it, some 
deriving from newly discovered types (several of which come from excavations at Arta itself), and some deriv¬ 
ing from simple reattribution.^^ There are indeed a number of issues that arc attributable to the mint, and 

Scebdow pp. 452, 455, 470 72,515. 

33 See below, pp. 515,528,530. 

3^ See below, pp. 475, 481, 580. 

33 See above, pp. 121-23; also below, pp. 473-75, 545-46, 664, 666:516, 579,601-3. 

36 H. Mattingly, "A Find of Thirteenth-Century Coins at Arta in ^nis,’’ AC’ 3 (1923), 51-46; Hendy, Cmvige and Many, 
296; Protonolarios, “Le rtionnayagc du ‘despotat’ d'Epirc," 85-99. 
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there is every reason to believe that more uill come to light, but there is equally no doubt that the latest de¬ 
velopment seriously overestimates the amount of Arlan material, largely by way of two mistaken beliefs: that 
the discovery of a coin type in local excavations necessarily means tliat the type itself is a local product; and 
that certain signa found on several coin types are to be deciphered as a mint signature. In this case, however, 
it is dear that in several cases a very small number of specimens {ollen a singleton only) is involved; that there 
arc very few comparable excavations elsewhere; and that the local excavation materials arc inevitably going to 
reflect the composition of a circulating medium that must have been appreciably affected by the presence of 
larger scale and more continuously produced issues of a known mint that was probably related to the local one 
through its personnel, and that was in any case not very far removed from it in geographical terms—in other 
words, of the mint of Thessalonica. As to the decipherment of s^a as a mint signature, the phenomenon is 
an improbable one, and returns numismaric methodology to an almost prehistoric stage where considerable 
ingenuity was expended on deciphering similar signa on issues of the mint of Nicaea (actually Magnesia) as 
Ajchm ATihonim (A/A), Boiilm Basilem (B/B), or Despola Despolfsi (A/A), whereas it is now clear that they sim¬ 
ply represent part of an annual sequence.^’ 

The issues, consisting of eicctrum and billon trachea, that can now be attributed both to spedfic rulers 
and to the mint of Ana, with absolute, or a reasonable degree of, confidence are as follows: 

Michael I Comnenus-Ducas: El. Trachy, pi. xlvi (1.1), (1.2) 

Theodore Comnenus-Ducas; El. Trachy, pi. xlvi (1) 

Manuel Comnenus-Ducas: El. Trachy; pi xlvi (1) 

Michael II Comnenus-Ducas: El. Trachy, pi. xlvi (1) 

Michael II Comnenus-Ducas: Bill. Trachy, pi. xlvi 2.1. (2.2) 

Michael II Comnenus-Ducas: Bill. Trachy, pi. xlvi (3) 

In addition, two other issues of billon trachea are not currently attributable to specific rulers, but are nev- 
enhdess just possibly Artan: pi. xlvii (3a), {3b)—'John III and Michael 11”; and pi. liv (9)—“Uncertain 
Attribution and Addenda.”^* 

The fact that all the electrum trachea are currently known from single .specimens only; with the excep¬ 
tion of that of Michael I which is known from two, renders it very probable that they possessed a minimal eco¬ 
nomic impact deriving from what was essentially a political and ceremonial status only.^® 

The fact that a very neat and recognizable type is characteristic of the products of (he mint of 
Thessalonica up to 1219/50 (when it disappears abruptly), and of those of the mint of Arta under Michael II 
(who reigned ca. 1236-68), renders it quite possible that the personnel responsible for the former products sim¬ 
ply moved to the latter mint shortly after the definitive imposition of Nicaean control on Thessalonica in 1246. 
It is tempting to see the Isaac (ICAK) who signed the Thessalonican electrum trachy of Theodore (pi. xxxviii 
la.2), and possibly also the Artan electrum trachy of Michael II (pi. xlvi (1)), as bcir^ evidence for, and part 
of, this emigration."'® 

Issues which have recently been reattributed to Arta, but which should almost certainly remain at 
Thessalonica. will be discussed below at the appropriate places in the text. 

Ras 

Modern knowledge of the existence and operation of a mint in the Serbian fortress of Ras derives ultimately 
from a series of excavations undertaken between 1951 and 1965 and again from 1971 onwards. In 1972-75, 
as noted above, excavations brought to light material that clearly suggests that a mint was operating there 

3’ The latter noiton goes right back to I. N. Svoionos’ article, “Byzantiaka nomismatika zetemata,”JiliV2 (1899), 387, but 
it was given added currency by Wmth, Camlogiu of i/ieCoaso/ i/u Kisrfffl!i(l91l), 221. In any case, both mint signatures and pious 
ejacubtions are now mere scholarly curiosities. 

38 For all these bsues, see below, pp. 623-24,625-26,698- 

38 See above, pp. 30-31, 52-53. 

•W See above, p. 121; below, pp. 547, 603, 624. 
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under Stephen Radoslav(ca. 1223-33), and that it was in receipt of already engraved dies from Thessalonica. 
Stephen Radoslav was related both to Euphrosyne Ducacna, wife of the former emperor Aletuus III, and to 
Theodore Comnenus-Ducas, the ruler of Thessalonica, and his adoption of the family name Ducas is there¬ 
fore understandable, even if it was scarcely politic. The precise dates at which the mint was ojoeraiing remain 
uncertain, nor do they much matter given the brcsdty of the reign, bat the yean ca. 1223 30 have been sug¬ 
gested, on the grounds that it is unlikely that the mint would have been able to import dies from Thessalnnioa 
subsequent to Theodore’s defeat at Klokotnilsa by Ivan II Asen of Bulgaria in 1230. The case is a flimsy one, 
and it does not seem to have been noticed that if Stephen’s mainly clcctrum type reflects Theodore’s elcctrum 
coinage, nevertheless his two main billon types reflect the billon coinage of Theexiore’s successor Manuel 
(1230-37), who was also a somewhat distant relative. Moreover, the similarly Thessalonican-derived gold and 
billon coinages of Ivan II, the victor of Klokotnitsa himself, although reflecting Theodore’s electrum and bil¬ 
lon coinage, nevertheless have a suspicious tendency to occur in areas which were mostly at least taken from 
the Byzantines subsequent to and as a direct consequence of the battle—subsequent, that is, to 1230.'' 

As implied above, Stephen’s Rascian issues consbt of elcctrum and billon trachea. 

OcHRIDA (?) 

The precise identity of the mint responsible for Ivan II’s issues of gold hyperpyra and billon trachea chat have 
been mentioned above in fact remains unknown, but the Bulgarian capital of Turnovo seems an unlikely can¬ 
didate in view of the fact that the so far unique hyperpyron was in all probability found in Serbia, and that the 
not uncommon billon trachea demonstrate a clear tendency to occur in western Macedonian contexts, that is, 
in areas taken from the Byzantines subsequent to the battle of Klokotnitsa. This may well date the issues them¬ 
selves to the period 1230-41. Ochrida basin effect been chosen largely to provide a specific mint entry for the 
issues involved, but it is in fact as good a candidate as any, and probably better chan most, being the major 
town of the region, on an important route, and having an important ecclesiastical status and jurisdiction. 

The dominant influence upon the coinage of Ivati II is without doubt die Thcsssdonican coinage of 
Theodore Comnenus-Ducas—right down to the smallest details of dress and also to the use of a charaaeris- 
tic angular form of the ornga in the name of Ivan 11 and, slightly later, that of John III. It should surely be con¬ 
cluded that Ivan II was operating much the same system of acquiring dies from Thessalonica a.s was his rival 
and pan contemporary Stephen Radoslav.'^ 


Rhodes 

The city of Rhodes is the presumed site of the mint that issued the small, thin, copper coins, struck in the 
names of various of the Gabalas family over the period ca. 1203/4- 48, and possibly oihcr—similariy 
ephemeral—toiiBs that may represent issues struck under imperial auspices subsequent to the recovery of the 
island from the Genoese in 1250." 


O thek Mints 

The mint producing the Bulgarian imitative series of billon trachea is possibly to be sought in tlie Thi acian 
Plain, and Berrhoe (Stara Zagora) has been tentatively suggested as aplausible candidate. Turnervo, in the light 
of its excavation material, is now another possibility.'* 

The mint producing the billon trachea of Constantine Asen (fich) is almost certainly Turnovo; while 
the series is heavily dependent upon Thessalonican designs for its own repertoire, it differs from the earlier 

*' Sec above, p. 52, Table 3; below PP- 635, 639. 

See abow, p. 115; below pp. 605-7, 639-10. 

*’ See below, pp. $48- 49. 

" Hcndy, Coua^ge aaJ 222; see also below, p. 436. 
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gold and billon issues of Ivan II in two important respects: it is clearly not produced from dies supplied by 
Thessalonica, and it equally clearly tends to be found in areas adjacent to the Black Sea and between the 
Balkan Mountains and the River Danube, a number of specimens actually deriving from the excavations at 
Turnovo itself ^5 

The mint producing the billon trachea of Milso Asen has been suggested as Preslav, but it could be 
Mesembria, and even a temporary occupation of Turnovo remains a possibility * 


* See below P 645. 

* See below, p. 644 and note 1. 
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INSCRIPTIONS AND EPIGRAPHY 

The advent of the Comnenian regime, while in the main witnessing the continuation of trends already 
apparent in the inscripiinnal history nf the second half of the eleventh century, nevertheless also signal¬ 
ized several appreciable developments in which numismatic inscriptions were regulated and arranged. 

The reformed coinage of Alexius saw the end of the silver miliarcsion and of the copper foUis, at 
least as denominations with an actual physical existence, and therefore effectively of the aniconic, purely 
inscripcional design that in the former case went back to Leo III and in the latter to Theophiius. Coin 
des^s in which an inscription played the only role did admittedly reappear briefly on the coinages of 
Theodore and John Ducas, rulers of Thcssalonica, but then only as part and parcel of an obverse and 
reverse combinadon that clearly represented an antiquarian revival (apparent on other products of the 
mint at this period] of an eleventh-century miliaresion design, although now utilized for a copper 
tctartcron and half-tetarteron. Otherwise, an inscriptional design appears only on the highly atypical 
copper issues of the Gabaias brothers at Rhodes.' 

As a result of these denominational changes, the only inscription regularly occurring on the coinage 
was that on the reverse or imperial side of a coin, and even there, in continuing and extending an already 
apparent trend, it was frequently rendered in minute lettering that rendered standardized letter forms 
virtually impossible, but that encouraged simplification, haphazard spelling, and abbreviation, and th^ 
discouraged any arrangement of the individual letters into a normative general pattern. It seems clear 
that, in the second half of the twclfdi century at least, official regulatory concern was expended not on 
orthography, but rather on the detaLs and decoration of the imperial ceremonial costume and ins^ia, 
which were minutely difierentiated and rigorously adhered to because they represented in a very direct 
way a control mechanism over the administrative and organizational pattern behind the production of 
coin. Although this particular form of control and organization apparently no longer obtained in the 
smaller-scale and simpler mint structures of the successor states, the tradition of inscriptional discipline 
and control was—with a single probable exception under Theodore II at Magnesia—never regained, 
and the lack of it expres.sed itself not simply in a continuation of the preceding situation, but also in the 
further evolution and use of a number of complex, even exotic, combinations of letters, in the form of 
ligatures that are more appropriate to, and are presumably reflections of, on the one hand the manu¬ 
script tradition and on the other the lapidary monumental.^ 

The relaxation of the official inscriptional control is easily enough traced, by way of the disap*- 
pearance of a uniform arrangement of the inscriptional pattern on given issues. As regards the reformed 
gold coinage, the very tight nature of the control exercised by the mints over production under Alexius 
I has already been noted above, for there the precise arrangement of the inscription differentiated the 
mints involved in what was evidently a major rccoinage: Constantinople, Thessalonica, and Philip- 

' Miliaresion: Grierson, DOC, III.l, pp. 62-64, 251-53. Foilis: ibid., pp. 68, 435-tO. Theodore: below, pp. 562-63. John; 
below, p. 587. Gabalades: below, p. 650. 

2 Costumc/control; Hendy, Coinagt and Money, 161 87; see abo abo^c, pp. 102-4. Theodore II; see below, pp. 518 10. 
Lapidary comparisons: C A. Mango, “The Conciliar Edict of 1166,'' DOP 17 (1963), 315-30, and esp. pis. 3-7, R Wiccek, 
“L'epitaphe d’un Comnene i Konia," 10 (1935), 505-15 (1297). Painted comparison; G. Millet, “Inscriptions byzao- 

tincs dc Mistra,” SCW23 (1899), 97-156, esp. the four chrysobuLs on pp. 100118 (1314-22). See also below; Index IV 
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popolis, at least. The sequential development of the inscriptionaJ ending, -*TH or Tj^, which is 
common to the products of each mint, has also been noted: it may well have been deliberate, and in any 
case serves an an approximate guide to relative chronology.3 

Under John II, control remains tight, but in this case the inscriptions are not only much less com- 
pli'x, with the imperial name being abbreviated to a mere lU or 10, and the family name (vOMNHNOC 
having been dropped as now unnecessary, but they are also less organizationally significant, the mint of 
Philippopolis having long closed, and that of Thessalonica having drastically curtailed the scale of its 
production. Even so, on the Third Coinage the reverse variants and 6V W seem to form part 

of a distinction intended to differentiate the products of two officinae within the metropolitan mint.'* 

It is with the reign of Manuel I that the relaxation of inscriptional control really sets in. Even on 
the first of the five coinages involved (i.c., on Var. I), the complex inscription including the lengthy epi¬ 
thet nOP®VPOrENNHTOC demonstrates appreciable \'ariations in its arrangement, with the apparently 
early but spasmodic adoption of the ligature Nd and the late adoption of I. From the second coinage 
(Var. II) on, the ligature NNH occurs; with the third coinage (Var. Ill), all systems seem to disappear; cer¬ 
tainly, by the fifth coinage (Var. V), almost every die seems to have a different arrangement, and addi¬ 
tional ligatures (e.g., H'.j also appear spasmodically.’ 

Ibr the rest of the century; even with the relatively simple inscriptions of Andronicus I, Isaac 11, and 
Alexius III, considerable variations occur, and it seems clear that while die general content of the in¬ 
scription was formally decided upon, its precise arrangement and abbreviation on the individual die was 
more or less left to the discretion of the die-suiker. In this context, inscriptional “varieties” become vir¬ 
tually meaningless, except perhaps as a means of identify ing individual dies. 

The process visible in the case of the gold coinage proceeded more or less pari passu in those of the 
rcmeiinii^ coinages, those of electrum, billon, and copper—at least where metropolitan products arc 
concerned, for where Thessalonican issues are involved it is much more difficult to he certain, as the scale 
of Thessalonican production, except in copper, had decreased so markedly as to render it difficult to 
come across a sufficient number of specimens. 

At any rate, in the case of the electrum coinage, inscriptional control is liglu under Alexius, some¬ 
what more relaxed under John, and definitely disappears in the course of Manuel’s Type D (Fourth 
Coinage?)—that is, more or less where it disappears on the gold. Again, even with the relatively simple 
itistTipiions of Andronicus, Isaac, and Alexius, considerable latitude in the precise rendering of the in¬ 
scription is clearly taken for granted.® 

In the cases of the billon and copper coinages, the process is less easily visible, even on metropoli¬ 
tan products. Where the former is concerned, the difficulty is due simply to the fact that, with the issue 
of Manuel’s debased Third Coinage in ca. 1160, and the possible withdrawal of the earlier coinages with 
a higher silver content, production increased to such an extent as to entail increasingly careless striking, 
with the result that more inscriptions are obscure than are visible. Where the latter is coiiccnied, the 
difficulty is due to the fact that the sequence of issues remains uncertain. Nevertheless, it can be said that, 
in the case of both, inscriptional control remains tight during the reign of John but has effectively' db- 
appeared by that of Isaac.^ 

The increasing relaxation of inscriptional control, lo the extent that the details of each particular 
inscription, so long as it conformed to the set general parameters, effectively depended on the choice of 
tlie die-sinkers, brought to an end an old tradition, although a certain flexibility, particularly in letter 
forms, had always been permiued. It should, however, in no way be seen as evidence of a general loos¬ 
ening of control within the mint: indeed, it is quite clear that the pattern of production was becoming 

3Seeabove,pp.98-IOO._ _ 

'•John II: below, 3a.l-5 ,©V rfl; 3b.l-5 ,Ve Vt). Something simaat seems lo operate in the ease 
below, pp. 248, 254. 

5 Manuel I: below, 3a.l-e.ll. 

® Alexius 1: below, 22.1-3. John II: below, 8a.l-d.5. .Manuel I: below, Sa.l-c.3 (Type D). 

^UaacIL below, 3a.l-i.2. 


: of the electrum trachy; 
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increasir^ly complex at very much this stage; that overall control was at least as tight as ever; and that this 
control was expressed in a quite unprecedentedly elaborate way in other aspects of coin design. Two rea¬ 
sons may be advanced for this apparently paradoxical relaxation, the one general, the other particular. 

In the first place, there is not much doubt that the process must have been encouraged by a feature 
apparent from the pre-icform coins^ of Alexius onwards: the introduction and increasingly common 
use of a vertical, that is, columnar, inscription, to either side of the imperial image, in place of the hith¬ 
erto standard circular inscription around the perimeter of the coin. This novel format, of course, merely 
echoed—and Indeed presumably derived from—a long-standing usage elsewhere, whether expressed in 
miniatures of whatever kind or in more monumental media. It did, nevcnheless, permit the easy de¬ 
ployment of a rather larger amount of inscription than had previously been the case—useful when fam¬ 
ily names, sometimes compound, or lengthy epithets were required to be used—while at the same time 
automatically encouraging the fragmentation of the inscription and the use of ligatures—also derived 
from other media—in order to fill in to best advantage the very variable degree of space available in the 
two sections of the field of the coin. 

This introduction occurred, noticeably not at the metropolitan mint—at least where coinage in nor¬ 
mal circuladon was involved-but at the Thessalonican one, during the pre-reform coinage of Alexius, 
and is presumably an indicaibn of a greater degree of license, or willingness to innovate, on the part of the 
regional mini, a quality which had already marked its brief operation under Michael I\^ and which was to 
continue to be apparent until its closure well into the fourteenth century. The metropolitan mint neverthe¬ 
less followed on very shortly with the reformed hyperpyron and electrum trachy of the same emperor.* 

In the second place, it seems very probable that the fact that this relaxation took place at much the 
same time as official attention was increasingly turning to other elements ol' coin design, that is, toward 
the use of decorative details on the imperial ceremonial garments to serve as an extremely complex code 
of differentiadon marks, the code thus having rigidly to be adhered to, meant that relaxation in the one 
area was in part a simple consequence of increased attention in the other. 

Developments in the inscription on the obver.se, that Ls, the religious side of the coin, followed much 
the same course as that on the reverse and doubtless for much the same reasons. In particular, the 
increasing presence of saints on the obverse must have had some impact, for whereas the traditional 
and easily distinguishable figures of Christ and the Virgin had required only the cursory identification.s 
IC/XC and ITf / ev respectively, the additional appearance of such saints as Demetrius, George, 
Theodore, Michael, and Constantine, none of whom—particularly where the military saints were con¬ 
cerned—was readily identifiable in his own right, will have required more extensive identificatory in¬ 
scriptions, and this, as observed above, will have favored the use of a columnar format and ligatures.’ 

The entitulature utilized in relation to the imperial image represents a great simplification of that 
which marks the preceding volume of this catalogue. The emperor is in the overwhelming majority of 
cases referred to simply as despoles, the titles of augoustos, basikus, and aulokralcr, which had long been dom¬ 
inant, having all been discontinued. This was in despite of the fact that the previously informal appeUa- 
tion despotes also became a technical term, used to describe a rank directly below that of basiUus ^nd above 
that of stbastokrator, frequently bestowed upon imperial sons-in-iaw and thus tending to denote an heir 
presumptive, subsequent Co the creation of the formal title and status by Manuel I for Bcla-Alcxius in ca. 

1163. There are few exceptions to this general rule, and all are significant. In 1227 when Theodore 
Comnenus-Ducas was formally crowned as Emperor of the Romans at Thessalonica, it is very likely that 
a special series of coins was struck to celebrate the occasion, and that it b to this series that there should 
be attributed a variety of the more normal copper tetarteron entitling him; eri Christo lo Theopislos iatileus 
kai autchatm /Womaicn—thus utilizing the full technical imperial formula. In 1248 when the marriage 

^Alexius I; bclov,; 4.1-5b.4. Innovations: see, e.g., bcloA, p, S44 (first appearance of lys); p. 8S8 (Constantinc/Hclena 
turned to left/right); pp. 579-80 (Scries II and lU of John Ducas). 

’ Hendy, Carnage tad 437-38 for first appearances. Add now St John the Baptist {Ladn, Constantinople, Type U, 

21.1-5). Note also Stephen Ducas and Ivan II (below pp. 637, 641). 
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arrangement between John III and Michael II Comnenus-Ducas was arrived at, with the quite possible 
implication that some constitutional overtones were tilso involved, two special varieties of Thcssalonican 
(or Artan) billon trachea were issued, entitlingjohn as en Christo, thus again utilizing part of the imperial 
formula, while entitling Michael merely as despotes, obviously in the technical sense, and thus emphasiz¬ 
ing the relationship of superiority/dependence that is actually illustrated in the coin design involYed/® 
What is perhaps constitutionally the most anomalous of all the post-conquest coinages is iliat issued 
at Rhodes in the names of the Gabalas brothers. Leo Gabalas (or a predecessor) had quite possibly al¬ 
ready held some degree ol status and influence on Rhodes as early as 1203/4, and he himself is also in¬ 
dependently known to have held the rank of Aaisor—although from whom origitiaily remains uncertain. 
In 1233John Ill’s forces conducted a not entirely successful camp»aign against him for some degree of 
contumacy; he was still in power and acting independently in 1234, although he seems to have been act¬ 
ing in concert with imperial forces in 1235/36. His coins entitle him: kaisor and ho doulos ton basikm— 
presumably, but not certainly, implying the emperor(s} Theodore I and/or John III. The title ho doulos tou 
krataiou kai hagtou hemai authentou kai basiUas, of which the coin inscription clearly provides an abbreviated 
form, is in fact a regular one, and seems to have been applied to office-holders or members of the im¬ 
perial court who had all taken an oath of allegiance to the reigning Nicaean emperor,'' 

At some unknown date after 1235/36, Leo was succeeded by his brother John, who seems to have 
remained loyal enough to the Nicaean emperor. It was indeed partly as a result of this loyalty that he lost 
Rhodes to the Genoese (virtually his only entry into history), for it was in his absence while campaigning 
with the emperor against the Latins in 1248 that the island was taken. It is not known whether he was 
reinstated in possession of Rhodes subsequent to its recovery by imperial forces in 1250, but on the whole 
it seems unlikely, and the island is later found under imperial governorship. He is described on his coins 
not like his brother as haisar, but merely as ko authealis tes Rhodou, and this seems a more or less accurate 
reflection of Acropolites’ descr^tion of him as ko kralm and ho despozm of the island.'2 

The copper issues of the Gabalas brothers provide the clearest example of the increasing tendency 
of coin inscriptions to resemble tliose in other media in their letter forms and abbreviations—presum¬ 
ably because of the adoption of an aniconic and purely inscriptional design, and the lac k of any previ¬ 
ous tradition in the insular mint. 

Other than these, the only epithet other than minimally employed, even in regular numismatic in¬ 
scriptions, is porphjrogennelos—horn, that is, in the Purple Chamber [heporpt^ra] of the Great Palace, and 
therefore to an already reigning emperor. It was employed, legitimately enough, by both John II and 
Manuel I, neither of whom needed to stress his membership of the Comnenian clan, but both of w hom 
might have needed to emphasize the continuity of regime. It does, however, make a curious reappear¬ 
ance in the thirteenth century, when it was in no way legitimately utilized. It is uniformly employed on 
the gold coinage of John III—who was of course not entitled to the epithet—and on his gold coinage 
alone. This has been considered as merely the result of slavishly imitating the gold coinage of John 11, 
and this may well still provide an entirely valid reasoning. It should also be noted, however, that the ep¬ 
ithet was also employed by the Latin emperor Baldwin 11 (1237/39-61) on his seals—with just about as 
much justification as by John III—and it is possible that some element of competition was involved. 
Finally, the epithet was employed by Theodore II on certain varieties of his gold coinage. This may well 
have been by simple derivation from the coinage of hb father, but although Theodore was certainly not 
born in the Purple Chamber, he was at least just about born to an already reining emperor, and might 
therefore be considered to have had some claim to be considered as having been born in the purple.'* 

I** Theodore: below, Var. A (11). John HI and Michael II: below. I.l-(2). 

"See below; pp. 648, 650. 

‘2 See below pp 649, 650 

I* See below, pp. 467, 516, 659. Actually, Baldwin had a marginally betier claim to the title than John HI, as having been 
born to a reeling empetor (Ftter of Courtenay) and in Constantinople; see below, p. 657. 'nieodorc’s case was much the same, 
but he may well simply have inherited the title from his father’s gold coinage, for it appears on no other metal; see below, pp. 
516 17. Sec tJso below, pp. 664-65, for John of Bricnnc. 
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The commemorative issues that mark both the coronation of John II and the inception of the re¬ 
formed coinage in 1092 also provide tiie sole example of the numismatic use, during this period, of the 
title augeusla, in applying it to Alexius’ wife Irene Ducaena.'* 


“See below: 21 (electniin);24.1, 2, 27 (billon); 32.1-6,37.1-6 (lead). The title in reality leems to occur only on the elec- 
trum and billon, presumably because of the greater size of the dans. 
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The fundamental literary source for the imperial coronation ritual, and imperial ceremonial costume, 
and the various items of imperial regalia, for the twelfth and ihirieenih centuries, is the account pntvided 
by Robert of Clari of the coronation of Baldwin I in 1204:' 

And when it rame to the day [sc. that afipoinied for the coronation: 16 May], the bishops, abbots, 
and all the high barons, both Venetian and French, mounted and went to the palace of Boucoleon. Then 
they led the emperor to the church of St. Sophia, and when they were come to the church, they led the 
emperor aside in the church, and into a chamber. There theydi\ested him of his clothing and of his hose, 
and vested him in hose (cauches) of vermilion samite and put on him boots {saullers) which were laden all 
over with rich stones. Then they vested him in a very rich coat [cote), which was all festooned svith gold 
buttons before and behind, from the shoulders to the belt. And then they vested him with the palie: this 
was a kind of dress which touched the instep in front, and which was so long at the back that he wrapped 
it round his \vaist, and then carried it back over the left arm, like a maniple (,^ino/), And this palU was 
very rich and noble, and was laden all over with precious .stoties. Afterwards, they pul on over this a very 
rich cloak (mantel), which was all laden with rich precious stones, and the eagles that were on its outside 
were made of precious stones and shone so that it seemed as il' the cloak were aflame. When he was 
vested in this way, they led him before the altar, and as they were leading him there the count I.ouis [of 
Biois] carried his imperial banner (gonfanon), the count [Hugh] of Saint Pol carried his sword (espee), and 
the marquess [Boniface, of Montferrat] carried his crown (corone). And two bishops supported the two 
arms of (he marquess as he carried the crown. And two other bishops attended the emperor. And all the 
barons were very richly dressed, and there was no Frenchman or Venetian who did not have a robe of 
samite or of silken cloth. And when the emperor came before the altar he knelt, and then they took off 
from him the cloak, and then the palle, after which he remaiticd in the coat alone. And then they unfas¬ 
tened the coat with its gold buttons before and behind, so that he was entirely naked from the belt up, 
and then they anointed him. When he was anointed, they refastened the coat with its gold buttons, and 
then revested him wiili the palle, and then they fastened the cloak on his shoulder. And then when he was 
so vested, and two bishops held the crown on the altar, all the bishops went and took the crown tc^ether, 
blessing it and making the sign of the cross over it, and put it on his head. And then afterwards they hung 
round his neck a very great and rich stone, in place of a clasp (fiemal), which the emperor Manuel bought 
at 62,000 marks. 

When he was crowned, they sat him on a high throne (cmierei, and he was there while the mass was 
sung, holding in his hand a scepter {seplri}, and in the other hand an orb (pume) of gold with a small cross 
(cToisete) atop it; and the garments that he had on him were worth more than the treasures of a rich king 
could make up. And when he had heard mass, they brought to him a white horse, which he mounted; 
and the barons led him back to his palace of Boucoleon, and sat him on the throne of Constantine. 
Then, when he was sat on the throne of Constantine, all acknowledged him as emperor, and all the 
Greeks who were there made obeisance Co him as holy emperor. And then the tables were laid, and the 
emperor ate, and all the barons with him, at the palace. 

* Robert of Clari, La eojujaete fie ConstantinepU, ed. Laucr, pp. 93-95. 
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The account has perhaps not received all the attention it deserves, possibly because of its western 
origin and somewhat unfortunate historical context. NcNertheless, when the western elements in it (which 
arc themselves of some interest and relevance to the present study) are isolated, it does reveal a very sub¬ 
stantial amount of agreement with the two other major sources for the same subjects: the £k Caermoniis 
of Constantine VII, datable to the first half of the tenth century; and the De O^ciis of an anonymous 
author, datable to the middle of the fourteentli century. The source can also be used to dirow l^ht on 
the stage of evolution reached by 1204, where the other two sources differ on matters of some substance 
as a result of evolutionary change between the tenth and fourteenth centuries.^ 

It is quite clear that the vast majority, possibly all, of the regalian items mentioned in the account 
were ultimately of Byzantine or^n, and there is equally little doubt as to their immediate source. Robert 
of Clari himself mentions that when the crusaders broke into the palace of Blachernae they had come 
across there; “a very great and very rich treasure, in which there were fouiui the rich crowns (canines) 
which had belonged to emperors who had re^ed earlier, and the rich jewels of gold (joiaus d’or], and 
the rich cloths of golden silk (jote a or), and the rich imperial robes [robes emperiaus), and the rich precious 
stores (pierres precieuses)'’ and so on.^ In other words, they had come across what appears to have been 
the imperial (private) vestiarion (i.e., the oikeiokon vestiarion) in which such things are known to have been 
stored (in a rather similar fashion to the later Topkapi Palace).* Noticeably, it had been at this palace that 
the latest grand audiences, those of July and November 1203, specifically calculated to overwhelm the 
crusaders with a display of wealth, had taken place.^ When Alexius III had fled the city in 1203, he had 
taken with him 10 kentenaria in gold in cash, together with some imperial ornaments [kosmoi basilikoi). 
Now, it is not known precisely from where he had obtained all this: but the fact that the palace of 
Blachernae had recendy been damaged by siege ermines, chat he must have utilized one of the imperial 
ports on the Sea of Marmara for his departure (the Golden Horn was in Venetian hands), and that this 
took place in haste and secrecy (people and things that one might expect to have been taken were in fact 
left behind), suggests that what was taken came from the Great Palace (that of Boucoleon), where the im¬ 
perial (state) vestiarion, that is, the vestiarion proper (the koinon/dmosion tamiewn, i.e., vestianoti) is known stiii 
to have been housed.® That neither of the two vesMria should have been anywhere near voided, despite 
the considerable territorial losses and the profligate expenditure of the preceding years, su^^ests, among 
other things, that the evident financial difficulties of the period were fundamentally the result, not of a 
lack of resources, but of a sheer misdirection of them. 

The fact that the City had been taken on 13 April, that this had been followed by a period of utter 
confusion, that the electors to the imperial office had not been able Co make up their minds until 9 May 
that their choice had been very much a compromise, and that the coronation then cook place on 16 May 
all also surest that the costume and regalia used for the occasion were purely Byzantine ones, although 
Geoffrey of Villehardouin admittedly comments that many rich garments were made for the participamts.’ 


^ Consiaijure POrphyiogeiiUus, De Cammtniis, 11.4:7 (J8), ed. A. \(jgl (Le time des caenmks, II, Collection Byzaniijie [Ptuis. 
1939]), pp. 1-5. The ceremony is in fact that on the occasion of the coronation of a co-emperor Anonymous (Pseudo-Codimis), 
Dt Offiais, VII, ed. J. Verpeaux {Tmile des ogieu, Lc monde byzaniin 1 [Paris, 1966]), pp. 252-73. See also, under the various 
processes involved, in A. P Kazliilaiieial .eds., The OxfordDietimaiy of ^zanftiim.Svols.^'ew York-Oxford, 1991), I, pp. 533-34 
(coronation), pp. 10-11 (acclamadon), p. 107 (anointing); III, p. 1888 (shield raUing). See also C. Waller,'‘Raising on a Shield in 
Byzantine Iconogiaphy" 33 (1975), 132-75; D. M. Nicol, “Kaisersalbuug; Tlie Unction of Emperors in Late Byzantine 
Coronation Ritual," BMGS1 (1976), 37-32; C. Walter, "The -Significance of Unction in Byzantine Iconography," RMC^ 2 
(1976), 53- 73. See also below, pp. 514,529,578. The whole question is bedeviled by the problem of Laun influences, which has 
tended to dominate the debate. Currendy, it looks as if shield-raising was a product of the posl-1204 period, but as if anointing 
mav have been a pre-1‘204 phenomenon, hbr the eariier period, E E. Brighiman, “Byzantine In^nal Coronations,” J75'2 
(1900 190l),359-92ostillof goodvaluc- 

^ Robert of Clari. lAconquiiedeCmslammitpIt, ed. Lauer, pp. 83-84. 

* Hendy, Studies, 275. 

’ Geoffrey of Villehardouin, Za smi/ueU dt OrnMnlissople, cd. E. Farai, I (Paris, 1938). p. 188; II (Paris, 1939). pp. 10,12. 

® Hendy, Studies, 275. See also above, p. 96 and note 2. 

^ Afillchardouin, La conguete de Constantinople, cd. Fatal, II, p. 68. 
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Something of what the full By 2 antine ceremonial costume and regalia of the period must have con¬ 
sisted of, and looked like, is doubtless to be found in the costume and regalia of the Holy Roman Empire, 
which included that of the Norman kingdom of Sicily, much of which is now in Vienna, the remainder 
being in various Italian repositories. It consisted of cloak, alb, dalmatic, stole, belt, gloves, hose, sandals, 
diadem, sword, processional cross, and Book of the Gospels. Some of these items have been westernized, 
some arc not mentioned in the Byzantine sources, but the main source of inspiration is clear the so- 
called stole (nearly 6 m in length), for example, is clearly derived from the loros.* 

A further important source for imperial ceremonial costume, and the possible combinations of the 
\'arit)us items involved, is to be found in two items of a very different nature: the marble roundels each 
containing the figure of an emperor sculpted in h^h relief that are comeniently known as the Campiello 
Angheran and Dumbarton Oaks roundels from their present locations. 

It seems agreed, on art historical grounds, that these two roundels are to be dated generally to the 
twelfth century, although what is still at the time of writing the principal attempt at providing a closer 
dating—to the reigns of Isaac II or Alexius III. that is, to the period 1185-1203/4—rests upon a com¬ 
bination of stylistic comparisons and hi.storical arguments that can only be described as deplorable. The 
problem of function, dating, and even of identification, should, nevertheless, not prove an insoluble one.^ 
The two roundels are of similar dimensbns (ca. 90 and 90 cm in diameter), and are so similar in 
style, technique, and detail that it seems reasonable to assume that they were effected either by the same 
workshop, or fless likely) even by the same hand, and within a short time of each other, or even (in effect) 
simultaneously. With a very few significant exceptions, the differences in detail—for instance, in the jew¬ 
eling of the enstumes and the decoration of the dais—need represent no more than a conscious attempt 
to provide minor sanations, for the sake of interest, within a single overall program.>0 

While the similarities between the two roundels surest their having been part of the same pro¬ 
gram, paradoxically enough, the differences between them prove it. To a considerable extent, of course, 
the similarities are dictated; given the same ceremonial costume, the main features, for example, the fashion 
in which a loros is draped, can only be the same; given the same items of regalia, the main features, for 
example, the holding of a labarum on long shaft in the right hand, and that of a giobus cruciger in the 
left, can equally only be the same In the Angheran roundel, however, the imperial figure is given a dis¬ 
tinct directional sense, however ineptly, toward the spectator's left: the emperor’s right leg is represented 
as causing a single fold at the knee, as if that knee were very slightly flexed toward the right (the spectator’s 
led), while his right leg is represented as causing a whole series of folds, as if following the equivalent flex 
at the back of the knee. Similarly, the bottom end of the vertical section of the loros falls away tosvard the 
spectator’s left, and so does the band of Jesveling at the bottom of the divitision. In the Dumbarton Oaks 
roundel, to the contrary, the figure is given a clear directional sense, somewhat more competently toward 
the spectator’s right: folds at the knee and the back of the knee, and the fall of the bottom of the loros, and 
of the band of Jewelitig at the bottom of the divitision, are all reversed. Now, this can imply one thing only: 
the roundels were originally set up in such a way as to be to some degree juxtaposed, and with the intent 
tliat they should to some extent balance each other, A similar sense of direction and balance is after all 
frequently to be observed where two figures, or two figures flanking a central one, occur in single com¬ 
positions, in a variety of media. In this particular case, a number of possible situations can be envisaged: 
the two roundels were set up one to either side of a door, or opposite each other in a passage, and soon.*' 


Sec, cr.g, H- htsigaimuni KeutaSmies Haiiffn Rlmisthen Riidus^^icnni-lAurac'h, 1954); A. Lipinski, “Le insegne 

rcgali dei sovrani di SicILa e la scuola orafa palerniiiana,” in AtH del Omgmso hleiKiimsIe di Sl\idi sulk Suida /krmBiim, Fdletmo 
4-5 icCTii«/972 (Palermo, 1973), 162-94. 

« H. Pcircc ajid R. Tyler, “Three Byzantine Wotb of Art," DOPI (1941), 1-9. 

19 O. Vikan, CatalogueIht ScuIptuTein theDumbattan Oaks ColleelionJhm the Ptolemak Period W [feRznaiejanre(Washington, DC., 
1996), no. 40. What follows below is an amalgam of apaper^ven by this author at an informal seminar at Dumbarton Oaks in 
the late seventies/eariy eighties, and Vikaii's own observations on the roundel: it is lliercfore very much a combined effort. 

ble, and if it was indeed the case, then the natural position for that item would have been above and between the first and sec- 
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But this in turn implies a number of other things: for example, not only must they have formed pan 
ol' the same program, but it is very likely that they formed the whole typolc^cal program. It is in theory 
possible to envisage the progrtim as havii^ consisted of four, or six, or even more, of such roundels, 
although always of an even number of them. Function and identity, however, impose severe limitations. 
It is quite dear that the figures within the roundds represent emperors, and that (given the lack of 
a nimbus) neither figure represents St. Constantine. In other words, they could dthcr represent an em¬ 
peror and a ruling predecessor (or, assuming the existence of other roundels, predecessors), or an em¬ 
peror and a co-emperor (or, again, co-emperors). Now, although the representation of a ruling prede¬ 
cessor, or predecessors, is a not unknown feature of the Byzantine artistic repertoire, it is not, except at 
particular periods, a common one. Likewise, the existence of an imperial college on the same scale as 
those of the fourth, seventh, and tenth centuries is otherwise virtually unknown. In other words, it is 
prima facie rather more likely that they represent an emperor and a co-emperor. The question then arises 
as to which. 

Here, the question of dating obviously becomes crucial. Given the Venetian location of the 
Anghcran roundel, and the northern Italian, again possibly Venetian, provenance of the Dumbarton 
Oaks one, it seems reasonable lo aasume that they, as so much else of the kind, represent loot deriving 
from the sack of Constantinople in 1204, and that that date therefore forms a safe terminus ante quem. 
Beyond this, there exists a minimal amount only of direedy comparable material in the same medium. 

A fragment of marble with the body of an emperor (or, possibly, of St. Constantine) sculpted in high 
relief on it, now in the Archaeological Museum, Istanbul, and having an Istanbullu provenance, provides 
one such item. I'he emperor or saint wears a diHerent kind of loros, but the heavy, rich carving of the 
jeweling on it, with a mixture of small, round, and unenclosed jewels, probably representing pearls, and 
commonly forming outer borders, and of large, square or ovoid, and enclosed jewels, probably repre¬ 
senting precious or semiprecious stones within clasps, or cloisonne enamel plaques, and more commonly 
standing alone or forming the inner sections of borders, bears a clase resemblance to that of the jewel¬ 
ing on the two roundels. The carving of the ninic on the fragment, howe\'er, with its deep, naturalistic 
folds, contrasts markedly with that on the roundels, with its shallow, stylized or formal, Iblds. The frag¬ 
ment is normally assigned an eleventh-century date, with the implication of an earlier, rather than a later, 
part of the century. 12 

A marble panel with the figure of the archai^el Michael, in imperial costume, sculpted in high re¬ 
lief on it, now in the Staatlichc Museen, Berlin, and deriving from the monastery of St. Mary Pcribleptos 
(Siilu Manaslir), in the Constantinopolitan region of Psamathion (Samatya), provides another, and more 
promising, such item. The jeweling of the loros in this case, while generically similar to that on the 
roundels, is rendered in a somewhat less bold fashion (certainly when compared with that on the Dum¬ 
barton Oaks roundel, perhaps not so much when compared with that on the Angheran one). On the 
other hand, the flat, tubular rendering of the tunic is very much the same as that found on the roundels; 
the archangel stands on what appears to be a shallowly scalloped dais that resembles closely those found 
on the roundels; and the disprcporiionaiely small right hand holding the scepter is very similar to that 
holding the labarum on the Angheran roundel, if not the equivalent on the Dumbarton Oaks one.i^ 

Now, it is knosvn that the monastery of the Peribleptos was founded by Emp>eror Romanus III 
(1028-34), who bought a house from one Triakcnitaphyllos, converted it into a mona.stery—ckaily 
through a considerable amount of building and decoration—dedicated it, and endowed it. He was also 
buried there. However, it is also known that the monastery owed considerably to Emperor Nicephorus 


ond itans in d trianguldr drranganent, with the emperors directionally acknowledging the sacred ligurc. An entrance or focal 
point seems a natural position for such a program, and a dynastic throne room nr reremonial space equally natural. 

A- Grabar, Siu/ptures fy^oTitinss du moyen aggy II, (Xl^-XiV^ stkU), Biblioth^ue des Cahigrs aKhiolo^ques 12 (Paris, 1976], 
p. 142, no. 149. The Palaeologaii date thete aiiribuied to the fragment is unusual and indeed unacceptable. 

A. Effenberger and H. G. Severin, Slaothche Mvsfm ra Bfrlm. Das Mmfumjir ^dtanliks und fiyzantinisc/ie Kunsf (Mainz am 
Rhein, 1992), pp. 245 47, nos. 146, 147. 
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III (107B-8I)—to che extern, indeed, ihai he could be termed its second founder {ktfim deuteros). He re¬ 
tired to it after his deposition, and again was finally buried there.'* 

Given the existence of two different phases of imperial interest ttnd benefactions, the question arbes 
as to which of them it is likely that the marble panel should be assigned. On stylistic grounds, the second 
has been su^jested, in which case the marble should be dated to the period 1078-81.'^ 

Finally, in view of all thb, it should remain only to search for suitable candidates among the em¬ 
perors and co-emperors of the period, in order to find satisfactory candidates for identification as the 
emperors on the two roundels. There are in fact very few pairs of emperors at all at this period—the 
dynastic and poliricai situations did not favor their emergence—and of these the only conceivably plau¬ 
sible pair is AJexiu.s I andjtihn II, the joint reign of whom lasted from 1092 until I 118. 

Although it b difficult, and often dangerous, to make comparisons between widely differing media, 
it b at this stage of the discussion necessary to turn to the subject of portraiture on the coinage. It has 
been pointed out that, during the eleventh century, with rare exceptions—certainly Constantine VIII and 
possibly Nicephorus III—portraiture, in the sense of distinctive characterization and likeness, does not 
exbt. Nomismata with the busts of Romanus III, Michael I\^ Constantine IX, Constantine X, Michael All, 
and indeed for the most part Nicephorus III, are all indislingubhable on thb basis: all these emperors 
have rounded faces, and short beards, with nothing dbtinctive about them.'® Despite still relatively recent 
claims to the contrary, much the same is true of contemporary imperial representations in other media, 
whether mosaics or manuscripts.’’ The same holds true for the twelfth century. On the coins, Manuel I 
may be represented without a beard when youn^ Andronicus I b always represented with a forked beard, 
but normally John II, Manuel I, and Isaac II all have somewhat rounded faces and short beards, and are 
indistinguishable. Again, despite claims, much the same is true of representations in other raedia.15 
There b, however, one exception to all these remarks: Alexius I, who is always dbtingubhable, al¬ 
though whether in a strictly portraitivc sense it is difficult to judge. Anna Comnena’s pen portrait of her 
father is almost completely uninformative as to his physical diaractcrbdcs, giving away only the fact that 
he was not very tall, but was adequately broad. Nomismata with his bust, on the other hand, betray a 
feature svhich serves to dbtingubh him immediately, from both his predecessor Nicephorus 111 and his 
successor John II: hb possession of a very long head. It b actually very difficult to judge whether it b the 
face itself or the beard that insures this, but contemporary or virtually contemporary manuscript por¬ 
traits, such as \'at. gr. 666 and Moscow Synodal gr. 387, suggest it to be the beard. In these latter Alexius 
is abo distingubhabic from John II in Urb. gr. 2 and in the mosaic in Hagia Sophia, and from Manuel I 
in Vat. gr. 1176. In other words, he is distinguishable in all the available media. 

Now, it does not seem to have been noticed, or at least thought greatly significant, that the figure of 
the emperor in the Angheran roundel has precisely that feature that makes Alexius I so dbtinguishablc 


R. Jailin, TAg6*fgrQphu <k Vempin l^zoniin, Pnmiheparde, l£si^g dt Co^tanlinopk ef U pairincai kun^ique. III, Lis 

egdses t! ks maMsleris, ‘fnded- (Paris, 1969;, p. 218. 

’ * It has 10 be said that the Palacologan date attributed to the panel by Effeober^r and Sewrin (above, note 13) is as un¬ 
usual and unacceptable as that proposed by Grabar (above, note 12) for ihe fragmem of an emi>frnr- Rir the various ixissibilities 
see M. Restle, “Konstantinopel," in K. Wessei and M. Resde, eds., Rialiixjkon byzaUmischm Kunsty I\' (Stuttgart, 1982), cols. 
735, 736. 

>8Grierson,DOC,!ri.l,p. 145. 

*’1. Spatharakis, The PortmitiA ByzariBnelUwnutataiMsnvscnpts, Byzandna Neeriandica 6 (Leiden, 1976), 254-58. 

Spatharakis, The PuJim, 258, comparing St. Cgnslaniirie in a dated (1105/6) fresco at Asinou in Cyprus with the then 
reigning emperor Alexius I: apart from the somewhat lugubrious expression, 1 see not all thai murh in rommon. See D. C. 
Winfield and EJ-W. Hawkins, “The Church of Our Lady at Asinou, Cyprus: A Report on the Seasons of 1965 and 1966,” DOP 
21 (1967), pp. 261-66 and fig 12. 

I’Anna Comnena, AUxUd, 111.3, ed- B. Leib, 1 (Paris, 1937), p. 110. Com portraits: Grierson, DOC, 111.1, pi. vxrx 
(Nicephorus III); below, pis. i-vn (Alexius), vii-x (John II )-cf. c^ pi. i, Tlb-3.6 lAJcxius); p), vii, U.l-b.2, pi, ix, 10a.2-b.9 
John) MS portraits: .Spatharakis, The Pertmit. pp. 122-29, pis. 79-8.5 (Alexius); pp. 79-83, pi 46 (John); pp. 208-10, pi. 155 
(Manuel). For John, see also the well-known portrait panel in Hagia Sophia, e.g, Hendy, Comage W .Weisgi, pi. 50. To be rigor¬ 
ously excluded is the group portraii supposedly of Alexius, John, and Irene in Barb.gr. 372 (Spatharakis, op cii.,pp. 26-36, pU. 
7,8): the portraits have been completely and grotesquely repainted; seeJ. C. Anderson, “TheDate and Purpose of theBarberini 
Psalter,” Cahiers orchMiogitfoes 31 (1983), 35-67. 
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ir other media: a long head, apparently both face and beard. If anything, the head in marble resembles 
more that in coinage than that in manuscripts, possibly because of the similar nature of the materials 
and the techniques needed to deal with them, but the general feature is immediately recognisable. The 
Angheran roundel then must represent Alexius, and therefore the Dumbarton Oaks one John II. The 
head of John in marble, very clearly that of a younger man, is entirely consonant with those in coinage, man¬ 
uscripts, and mosaic, although in no case is it particularly characteristic. \Miat can be inferred from gen¬ 
eral considerations and comparative material is therefore neady confirmed from details of portraiture .20 
The late eleventh/early tweifth-century dating of the roundels is, parenthetically, confirmed by a 
consideration of the form of crown used in the roundels. This form, clearly consisting of a wide jeweled 
band, with a large enameled plaque at the front, is characteristic of eleventh-century imperial represen¬ 
tations in all the available media—coinage, manuscripts, and mosaic. A very similar form, perhaps iden¬ 
tical, is to be seen in an actual crown, the crown of Hungary, datable in essentials at least, by the enam¬ 
eled plaques, representing Michael VII and his son and co-emperor Constantine, that it contains, to the 
period 1074—78. It is still worn by Alexius I in coinage, and in manuscripts, but in the latter, at least, he 
is the last to wear it, for by the reigns of John IltuidManuell, the typical Comneniankamelaukion form, 
wiih its high, hemispherical cap, also to be seen in an actual example, the crown of Frederick II, has fully 
evolved. This alone would seem to preclude a late twelfth-century date for the roundels .21 It remains only 
to date the roundels even more closely, and to suggest a possible original site of them. 

John Comnenus was born in 1088, and crowned co-emperor in 1092, when he appeared on the 
brief first issues of the reformed coinage. Unless the Dumbarton Oaks roundel has taken even greater 
liberties in the representation of its imperial figure than is normal, he must, by the time of its execution, 
have reached at least the age of puberty, and more probably that of a young man. It therefore seems un¬ 
likely that the roundel could have been executed before ca. 1108, when he would have been about twenty 
years of age. By this stage Alexius would have been about fifty years of age, w hich seems reasonably con¬ 
sonant with dial of the figure in the Angheran roundel. Probably, then, both roundels were executed ca. 
1108-18.22 

Alexius I is known to have been responsible for major building programs in Constantinople: the 
foundation, construction, and endowment of the monastery of Christ PhiJanthropos, where he was buried; 
the reconstruction and endowment of the OTphanotropheion or orphanage; and the construction of palace 
buildings in the Blachernae complex. Now, although it is not impossible that the roundels derive from an 
ecclesiastical context, nevertheless, with their very clear concentration on the theme of imperial power 
and glory they are much more appropriate to a secular one, and even more particularly to a palatine one.23 
Unfortunately, and notoriously, little is known of the palace of Blachernae, like the Great Palace 
more a scries of palaces, which the Comnenitm and Angclan emperors used frequently for a residence 
and for a place of reception, although by no means to the exclusion of the Great Palace, where the cen¬ 
ter of imperial administration remained. 2 ^ It is known that a palace existed there prior to the reign of 
Alexius I, that it consisted of several elements, including throne or reception rooms [triklinoi), and that 
much of it dated to the fifth century. Alexius is known to iiave added a throne or reception room, later 

2® The Dumbanon Oaks roundel could in theory represent Constanline Ducas, the son of Michael VII and co-emperor 
with Alexius 1081-ca. 1092. Bui this would in 6ici be wildly unlikely, for both dynastic and chronological reasons. 

21 E. Kovics and Z. Lovag, Tht Hungamn Croiuti irof <?(&r (Budapest. 1980), 18-42, 49-57, 75-81. The crown is in 

fact comprised of two basic components: the base, which is probably a female’s crown [with its characteristic points), and the 
“closed” arches. Only the former is of Byzantine origin, the latter being western and quite possibly composite. Coinage: sec par¬ 
ticularly Alexius I, below, pi. i, Tlb-3.6. John II and Matiud I: see above, note 19. Frederick II: see belosv, p. 165. See also 
E. Pilz, Kamelauhon et miira: Insiffm imphvjwc el (Stockholm, 1977). It has been noted that the alternating 

points and hemispheres of the Byztintinc component of the Hungarian crown are repealed in the (itioch grander) case of the 
crown wrn by John ITs empress Irene (herself aHungarianprincessbyorigin)in the mosaic in Hagia Sophia (see above, p. 147, 
note 19), but this says nothing concerning the date of the Byzantine crown. 

22 Coinage. Alexius I (John 11) below, pi, iv. 21 (ei.); pi. v, 24.1,2, pi. vi. 27 (bm.); pi. vj, 32.1-3,37.1-6 flead). 

22janin, Gwgjophie eccUsiaetupu, 525-27 (Chr. PhUanIhropos), 567-68 (Osp^onolr). 

2* P.Magdalino, “Manuel KomnenosandtheGreatPa!ace,’’aWCS4(1978), 101 14. See ako abow, pp. 96 and note 2,128. 
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called after him the Alexiakos triklinos, and, presumably, supporting units. In 1094/95 when the Synod of 
Blachcrnac was held in it, this rmgfls triktinos could still be termed neourgetkenlos, but there is nothing to in¬ 
dicate that the complex as a whole had yet been completed, and secondary and more detailed svork may 
well have gone on for a number of years.25 At any rate, the Alexian additions provide an ideal context 
for a dynastic decorative program such as that represented by the two roundels, and although it repre¬ 
sents hide more thsin a guess, it seems not improbable that this is where they originated. 

To sum up so far: the roundels form part, and probably the whole, of a single typological program, 
although this is not intended to imply that they formed the whole of a general decorative program; they 
may well have been accompanied by other dements, perhaps even in different media, On grounds of 
general dating, and the presence of particular characteristics, they must represent Alexius I and John II. 
It is not improbable that they derive from Alexius’ additions to the palace of Blachernae. 

There is, however, a not unattractive jstutial alternative. A recent study of the emperor in twelfth- 
century art, as reflected in literary references to imperial portraiture, includes a passage describing a dec¬ 
orative program In a golden (bed)chamber of one of the two main palaces, that is quite possibly of sig¬ 
nificance to the inquiry above. The passage, from the works of Nicephorus Callicles, a court doctor who 
apparetidy attended Alexius on his deathbed, describes, in cmsiomary maddeningly allusive and imprecise 
manner, a dynastically based program which the modern commentators reckon to have included three 
elements: a picture, or a senes of pictures, representing Alexius’ triumphs over Normans, Patzinaks, and Turks; 
a picture of the deceased Alexius; and a picture of the living John and the sun in an attitude of mourning^s 

The commentators quite properly, and very understandably, remark on the difficulties in the way of 
visualizing what was actually represented in the program, but because of several aUusions to gold, as¬ 
sume the medium involved to have been mosaic. What is nevertheless immediately apparent is a con¬ 
centration upon solar imagery. This, of course, is a commonplace of late Roman and Byzantine impe¬ 
rial ideolc^, but it is very noticeable that not just Alexius, but both Alexius and John, are equated vvith, 
or even directly de.scribcd as, tlie suii, or suns.2’ 

Now, the assumption that the presence of gold necessarily denotes mosaic work is a false one; there 
is at least one other possibility which will be mentioned shortly. Of more immediate interest is the direct 
solar iiTu^ery, because the field of both the Anghcran and Dumbarton Oaks roundels, whicli have been 
suggested above to portray precisely Alexius I and John II respectively, is studded with a quatrefoil pat¬ 
tern, in radiate form, with the quatrefoils becoming lai^er as they recede from the imperial image at the 
center toward the edge of the roundel. The solar implication is thus quite clear. 

The roundels are currently bare of surface decoration, but there is little doubt that they would once 
have been painted—indeed, there are vestiges of paint on the Dumbarton Oaks piece at least, although 
whether these are original it is difficult or Impossible to be certain. The vestigial paint occurs, as might 
be expected, in the crevices of the carving only, but the quairefoiled field does seem to have been painted 
or, rather, thickly smeared, with a brittle scarlet waxy substance. It is conceivable that this provided the 
or^nal surface color, but it is perhaps more likely that it represents a foundation for the application of 
gold leaf No trace of the latter admittedly now remains, but its previous presence would have fieen ap¬ 
propriate, gKen the subject and the solar format, and the overall effect would have been an extremely 
powerful and truly imperial one.2® 


25 J, B. Papadopoulos, Uspakis it Us dts BLuhms (Thcsgalonica, 1928), 137-58; S. Runciman, “Blachernae Palace and 

Its Dccoraiion,” in G. Robertson and G. Henderson, eels., StidUs in Mmary ^ David Talbot Ria {Edinbui^h, 1975), 277-83. 
Jdajur^tlmtos: P. Gaucier, “Lesynode des Blachernes (fin 1094); Etude prosopographique,” REB 29 (1971), 220. 

25 E .Vlagdalino and R. Nelson, “ The Emperor m Byaaniine Art ol the Twelfth Century," .^4/ 8 (1982), 126-30. 

22 The text is now conveniently avajabic in R. Romano, ed.,/fc'/s CaRuk, CarmhCollanadiSludi e Test! 8 (Naples, 1980), 
102-4. The title to the poem is St to cbiysom ibiiioaiMttra—precisely the kind of context that would be expected for the two 
roundels 

2® Rr a comparable effect, see ihe apptoximaiely contemporary stucco roundel in Thi Arts 0/ Islam: MisUrpiues fim lf.e 
MetnpoHum Musfum of /In ,Vcai lor* (New Yoik-Berlin, 1982), pp. 112-13, no. 41: the genre is similar; Ihe subject (a mounted fal¬ 
coner) very diflcrcni. 
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So, on the one hand there are two roundels, which must have portrayed Alexius I and John II, within 
a distinct solar context, possibly involving gold, and which have been assigned a palatine origin and a 
date of ca. 1108-18, and on the other hand there is Gallicles’passage describing portraits of Alexius and 
John, within a very direct solar context, the details of which remain obscure but certainly involved gold, 
which were located in a palatine chamber, and which are attributed to the very early years of John’s reign 
(i.e., ca. 1118). In fact there arc no necessary contradictions at all in the two datings: the Alexian date as¬ 
signed to the roundels is certainly capable of accommodating a relatively minor extension into the first 
part of the reign of John—before, for example, the evolution of the characteristic Comnenian form of 
diadem or kamelaukion. Tlie question then inevitably arises as to whether the roundels are not them¬ 
selves par! at least of the decorative program that Callicles was apparendy describing. 

It has to be admitted that if the roundels actually are the portraits being described, then a number 
of details of Callicles’ passage have to be written off as merely allusive and imaginative rhetoric—not 
that this is at all implausible given the nature of the Byzantine literary/rhetorical tradition. The passage 
would then have to be viewed not as a relatively straightforward description (which, in any case, it is not), 
but rather as a series of general reflections or soliloquies upon portraits of the two emperors within a 
solar context, and possibly also upon a pictorial cycle (whether in mosaic or fresco form) representing 
Alexius’ various military triumphs, on the walls, or ceiling, or both, of the remainder of the chamber. If 
the approach is indeed so general, then ii could well be that the whole decorative pre^ram was actually 
Alexian (the commentators in fact point out that triumphal iconography normally celebrated the exploits 
of a reigning emperor), and part of that emperor’s additions to the Blachernac complex. It is tempting 
to su^st that the mention of victories over not only Normans and Faizinaks, but also Turks, dales the 
program to the later part of the reign, subsequent, that is, to the extensive campa^s of i 113/16— 
but this is probably to repeat the mistake of attempting a detailed reconstniaion from material that is 
simply not capable of such precision. 

The question must remain open, and probably does not have the potential for final solution. What 
is encouraging is that the independent line of reasoning that originally resulted in the identification of the 
two roundels as depicting .Alexius I and John II has been very considerably strengthened by the subsequent 
discovery that a palatine decorative program specifically linking the two emperors actually did exist. 

Other contemporary sources for imperial ceremonial costume, important in their own right, al¬ 
though already mentioned in dealing with the roundels, are the manuscript portraits of Alexius I, of John 
II with his co-emperor Alexius, and of Manuel I with his wife Maria, and the mosaic portraits of John 
II with his wife Irene and his co-emperor Alexius.^® Between these and others of the Palaeologan period, 
no major items of contemporary material other than coinage (and, to a certain extent, sigillographic ma¬ 
terial) survives. 

In examining in some detail both imperial costume and regalia, it will be convenient to deal with 
them in that order. Under the first heading, the following will be examined: rhlamys/mandyas; loros 
(a) traditional, (b) simplified; sagion; divicision/sakkos; skaramangion/skaranikon; stemma; stemmato- 
gyrion; military costume; others. Under the second: labarum; scepter; globus; anexikakia; others. Finally, 
the common or possible combinations will be examined. 

A. Imperial Ceremonial Costume 

As in the immediately preceding period, it is impossible to discuss imperial costume under conveniently 
separate headings, whether functional, such as civil, consular, and even military, or hierarchical- As far 
as can be seen, the original functional divisions, and even the significance of many individual items, had 


See above, p. 147, noic 19. 

For the sigillographic materia), see G. Zaeosand A. Wgleiy, ^iontim LeadSealt, I.l (Basel, 1972), pp 88-111 (nos. 99-120: 
ca. 1080-12S0), and plates bound separately. 
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been irretrievably lost. Such is admitted in several cases in the De Officiis. Such significance as is attributed 
to any item is likely to be the result of incompetent antiquarianism, like, for example, the claim in thelfe 
Offidis that what had by then come to be called a diadem had originally been called a military belt (cos/ stm- 
iioti//}—presumably on the grounds that, in the past, emperors had been on occasion crowned with mil¬ 
itary belts made into makeshift diadems when the authentic regalia was unavailable. In the same 
way, ihcZleO^ctudcscribesaceremony in which the as yet uncrowned emperor was hobted onto a shield 
{skmtariai} to be acclaimed by the crowd. The ceremony seems to have been reintroduced in the thirteenth 
century after centuries of disuse—presumably to lend the coronation as a whole a greater air of au- 
dienticity during the period of exile. The tendency can already be seen at work In the De Caenmoniis, 
where the loros is given a double meaning, one historical and correct, the other fanciful- And so on.^i 

There is no evidence whatsoever that one major piece of costume took precedence over another; 
that, for example, the chlamys was considered superior to the loros, or vice versa. Indeed, the dbtinct im¬ 
pression is gained, with regard to the coinage at least, and proljably in other forms of representation, that 
the choice between chlamys, loros, and sagion, as the outer costume, was more or less random, or at least 
dictated by totally nonfunctional or nonhierarchical considerations, such as what the emperor had worn 
on the preceding bsue, the overriding necessity being change—not for particular ceremonial reasons, let 
alone those of interest, but to render the dbtinction between the preceding issue and the new a matter 
of convenience and ease. Similarly, the choice between the traditional form of loros and (he simplified 
one seems to have rested not on what the emperor actually wore, nor on a difference in significance, but 
on the custom and usage of the mint involved; the traditional form appears relatively frequently on 
Thessalonican bsues, both before and after 1204; the simplified form b more or less standard on 
Coiistandiiopoliian issues before 1204, and on Kicaean and Magitesiait bsues after that dale.*^ 

(1) Chlamys/Mandyas (x^ltt’^/liavSuai;) 

The great, full-length, purple cloak, still called chlamys in the De Caerimoniis, b apparently that called 
manefyas in the De .Although, as explained, it cannot be considered to have jxissessed any hier¬ 

archical precedence over any other major piece of costume, nevertheless it was, in its way, the imperial 
costume par excellence. In both the official accounts of the coronation ceremonies, it b thb which was 
used, and it seems quite possible that in the coronation of Baldwin 1 it was the “very rich cloak” that was 
put on over the pedk. This, as far as can be seen, was most improper, for the only item of costume that is 
at all regularly seen over the loros (i.e., thewhich he should not have been wearing at all) is the much 
smaller and shorter cloak which was probably that called sagion. It is possible that the latter was indeed 
what Robert b describing, but the fact that the chlamys should have been used, the importance which he 
gives the item, and the fact that it was decorated svith eagles, suggest not. A chlamys decorated with ea¬ 
gles is to be seen worn by the despot Theodore (and his brother Andronicus) it] the portrait group of 
Manuel II and his family in MS Ivoires 100, and by the sebastocrator Constantine in the Lincoln College 
Typikon. In thb respect, then, the Latins seem to have blundered. It was specifically the purple chlamys 
in which Manuel I was acclaimed by the army, and by tliose of lib relations who happened to l>e pre¬ 
sent, in 1143, and it was almost as clearly the chlamys which Manuel wore when receiving Kj1i 5 Arslan 
II in 1162- The garment is described by Cinnamus; “A purple garment enveloped him, an extraordinary 
thing. From top to very bottom it was aflame with rubies and glittered with pearls, not placed carelessly, 
for a wonderful quality of art had embroidered it, as though art had created a perfea meadow on the 
garment. From hb neck to his chest, there hung by golden chains, a precious stone outstanding in size 

Anonymous, De OJkiij, cd. Verpeaux, p. 199. Shulaion: ibid., pp. 255-56—see abost, p. 144, note 2. Loros; see 
below, p 1.54 and note 4-2 

The latest appearances of' the tradilional loros on Thessalonican issues occur under Theodore Ducas (cl. trachy Type A; 
la.l-lc) and Manuel Ducas (cl. trachy Type B. 2.1-3). 

Chlamys; Constantine Potphyrc^enitus, De Caerimoeus, 11.47 (38), ed. Vogt, 11, p. 3- Mandyas; Anonymous, Di ed. 
Verpeaux, p 264. 
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and color, glowing like a rose but in shape more like an apple.” The stone was very likely that which 
Baldwin wore in 1204.’5t 

A characteristic feature of the garment was the trapezoidal panel, termed tablion, to be seen inset 
on its front venical border. The garment itself was fastened at the right shoulder by an elaborate brooch, 
termed phibla (i.c., fibula). The nature and evolution of these elements have been traced in the preced¬ 
ing volumes of the catalogue, and therefore need not be dealt with in detail here.’^ 

On twelfth- and thirteenth-century coins, at least, the chlamys is represented as a narrow, triangu¬ 
lar ankle-length—or somewhat shorter—stretch of cloth, worn over the emperor's left arm and shoul¬ 
der, with its complementary other half being puQcd back from the emperor's right arm or even, appar¬ 
ently, ihrtiwti back over hLs right shoulder in most cases, the back underside being shown draping from 
the arms or arm and shoulder. The garment as a whole is heavily bordered, front and back, in a fash¬ 
ion which su^csts embroidering or jeweling i\3 the garment increasingly tends to a less full and/ 
or shorter form, so the spare for the tablion becomes smaller, and whereas that too had been similarly 
bordered, and jeweled in the center, it ends up as being represented merely as a small, linear inset, 
with a single dot or jewel in the center, or merely as a single dot or jewel. In several cases on thirteenth- 
century coins the tablion b omitted altogether, more or less a necessity when the garment itself is 
given a paneled decoration. The fibula, vestigial even at the beginning of the period, dbappears, even 
when the coin type involves an imperial bust, when greater and more accurate detail might have been 
expected. 

Quite whM relationship all these changes bear to reality it is difficult or impossible to say. The bor¬ 
ders of the chlamys, particularly those draping f rom the arms, or arms and shoulder, are not inirequer.dy 
jeweled in such a grotesquely exaggerated fashion as to suggest that the form as a wliolc might have been 
a convention, and indeed Cinnamus’ and possibly even Robert’s presumed description of the garment 
might be taken as suggesting that it had actually retained its fuller form. 

Rcpresentalion.s in other media are not particularly helpful on thb point: Michael VII/Nicephorus 
III in two of the imperial portraits in MS Coislin 79 (fol. 1 [2 bis]r; fol. 2r) already wears the less full form, 
with normal tablion and small fibula, but the despot Theodore in the manuscript mentioned above wears 
a fuller form, without tablion and with minimal fibula. Alexius I in Vat. gr. 666 {foi. 2r) wears what 
appears to be the chlamys, but as he is turned a quarter to the left it is impossible to be certain of its pre- 


Baltiwiii: above, p. 143. Despol Theodore: Spatharakis, T>u Porcrau. pp. 139-44 and pi. 93. Scbastiici aior Corisiandne: 
ibid., pp. 199-205 and pi. 143 (on p. 204 Spatharakis hat Constantine dressed in rMiihon and lampamn: sakkos andmandyas seem 
more appropriate). Matwel I; John Cinnamus, Epitome, cd. A. Mcinckc, CSHB (Bonn, 1836), p- 28; Nicetas Choniates, Histona, 
ed. van Dieten, I, p 46 (1143); Cinnamus, Epilome, ed. cii.. pp. 205-6 (1162). The stone: see above, p. 143. Manuel's (and 
Baldwin’s) gemstone was very probably not a true ruby but abalas-ruby, and as it hung round their necks, on a chain, was prob¬ 
ably pierced; just such a huge and pierced balas, the Black Prince’s Ruby, is now to be found in the English coronation regalia, at 
the from of the Imperial Slate Crown. This at least gives a good impression of what Manuel's gemstone would have looked like, 
and ^ven the mysterious habit of disappearing and turning up much later and at a great distance that such ihir^ have] may in¬ 
deed even be the selfsame piece. See R. W. l^ttbo'KD, Meikevat Eur>^mjmellety, idl/ia Cmlogueof iheColleaminIhe Vktotiaand 
Albert Miisetm (London, 1992), p. 437, pi. 65, p. 556, s-v, balas-ruby. Rsr the general phenomenon, see G. Clark, ^mbok tp 
EsuitoK!: hedmi McAtrvds ae Eipressms of Statui (Cambridge, 1986). 

35 Grierson. DOC. III.I, psi 117-19. 

30 Cf. Alexius I hyperpyron, pk. Ill, IV, 20h.4-20pi Manuel I, hypeipyron, pi- xi; Isaac II, eleclrumtiachy, pi. xx, 2a.I-2c.9; 
John III, cicccrum irachy, pi. xxxi, 23a, b -(paneled chlamys. no tablion); Theodore II, clcctrum trachy, pi. xxxv, 6.1—4 (paneled 
chlamys, no tablion); Mirhael VIIl electrum irachy, pi xxxvii. 3 (paneled rhlamys, with tablion); Theodore Duras, billon trachy 
pi, XXXVIII, 4.1-5 (residual dot); Manuel Ducas, billon crachy, pi. xti, 3a.2, 3c.l (paneled chlamys, no tablion); John 111, electrum 
irachy, pi. xuv, 2 (with tablbn), billon trarhy pi. XLV, 10.1,4 (no tablion); Ivan II, billon tiacliy, pi. XLVii, 2.2,18 (paneled chlamys, 
no tablion). Latin versions demonstrate much Che same pattern. 

3^ Exaggerated jeweling: Alexius 1, hyperpyron (above, note 36); Manuel 1, byperpyron {above, note 36). Cinnamus; above, 
p. 1.51. Robert (of Clari) above, p. 143. 

33 Michael Vil/Nicephorus 111; Spatharakis, The Purtiail, pp. 107-18, pis. 69-72. Although Coislin 79 has been "doctored” 
so as to replace Michael’s name wiih Nicephorus’, and ilie porirails are therefore really of ihe formet, the facing seated figure, in 
chlamys and with courtiers, of fol. 2r, strikingly recalls Constantine Manasses' scathing description of Nicephorus' munificence; 
Hendy,5(ufi«, 557-78. Theodore; above, p. 151 and note 34. Alexius; above, p, 147 and note 19. 
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(2) Loros (Xwpo<;) 

According to the De Caenmoniii, the loros was apparently regularly worn on one day of the year only; 
Easter Sunday. In the De Officiis, the loros achieves no mention at all—even on Easter Sunday—under 
that name, nor does there appear to be any item of costume that might represent it under another name. 
Yct, although the chlamys may have been the imperial costume par excellence, it is the loros that over¬ 
whelmingly dominates numismatic, and indeed other, representations of the emperor. No satisfactory 
explanation for this curious paradox has so far been advanced. It may be merely that most of the de¬ 
tailed descriptions of, and prescriptions for, items of costume, worn on imperial ceremonial occasions, 
involve largely annual ecclesiastical events, and that the loros, being in derivation a purely secular gar¬ 
ment would, through tradition, and even when knowledge of that derivation had been lost, have con¬ 
tinued to be used in various and less regular secular events, in this way achieving less than its appropri¬ 
ate impact in the surviving material, except in representations of the emperor- Certainly, at the end of 
the ceremonial marking the promotion of a caesar, the cmperor(s) wore loros and diadem, the caesar(s) 
loros and appropriate diadem [kmarikiori). Again, it b noticeable, in this respect, that, on the occasion of 
the celebradons instituted in order to celebrate the peace, and exchange of prisoners, with the Arabs in 
946, the emperors wore the loros and carried scepter cruciger and ancxikakia. Tlic main celebrations 
took place on the day of the Feast of the Transfiguration, when the emperors should have worn the 
chlamys, and indeed they took place according to the ancient formula, “except that because of the 
Saracen friends,” they wore the loros. 

From the middle of the tenth century onwards, two forms of loros occur in imperial representa¬ 
tions. The original form, which is also the more complex, will in this volume be termed the traditional. 
The newer form will be termed the simplified- The dbtincf tendency is for the former to be replaced by 
the latter. 

(a) Traditional Type 

This, as has long been realized, derives from the Roman consular trabea, surviving, as a richly dec¬ 
orated band of material, long after the consulate itself had disappeared, and indeed long after the un¬ 
decorated cloth remainder of the toga picta had also disappeared. It continued, nevertheless, to be 
wrapped round the body in precisely the same way as the toga had been: proceeding from ankle height 
or thereabouts in front, up to the wearer’s right shoulder, over, down, and under the same arm, diago¬ 
nally across the front of the body to the wearer's left shoulder, over, and diagonally across the back, round 
and across the waist in Ifont, finally draping across the wearer’s left arm, where it is kept on a chain, 
and hanging loose from it. It b perhaps best seen in the Moscow (Historical Museum) ivory showing 
Constantine VII himself crowned by Chrbt.'** 

Whether the traditional form actually survived after the kmxMduction of, and in parallel with, the 
simplified one b, as will be seen, another insoluble question, but in numismatic representations it con¬ 
tinues well into the thirteenth century, in representations in other media less far, although Michael 
VII/Nicej)h<jrus III wears it in MS Coislin 79, fol. i (2 bb) v, and Alexius I and John II still wear it in the 
Angheran and Dumbarton Oaks roundels. One curiosity, which has already been alluded to, is that use 
of the traditional form in numismatic representations is confined to the mint of Thessalonica, and that 
the simplified form is used much more frequently even there, probably indicating that what is involved b 
mere convention, resuscitated from time to time. On the one occasion on which use of the traditional 


Conitantine Porphyrogenitus, £if Cafimoaiii, I.l, cd. Vogt. I, pp. 17-20 (emperors in loros, with akakia inr. hand, stauros 
or scepter cruciger in 1. hand). Dominance of loros in numismatic representations Bendy, Cciwge mit Mon^, Promotion 

of caesar: Dt Cammniii, 52 (43), ed- cii-, II, pp- 26 29 (caesars’ opening regalia: chlamys with phibloii, perikephatimn = kmnaihrm 
or headband, divitision, andkamjCo/ooiaorhuse. Closing regalia: as text above). 946: Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Ciaronimiu, 
11.15, ed. J. J. Reiske, CSHB, I (Bonn, 1829), pp. 590-91 -emperors wear loros with stauros and akakia- 

^9 Grierson, ZX)C, III.l.p. 120. Constantine Wl: A. V Bank, fyeenJmedrf in Mr Co/faiiwu of 5ot»e<Afiijain!f(I.eningrad, 1985), 
pi. 122 and p. 292 (with reft ); the ivory has been much reproduced. 
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form may have been intended by the ConstantinopoLtan mint, it seems to have been confused with the 
chlamys.*' 

The consular derivation of the garment or, presumably, of this form of it, was realized by Con¬ 
stantine VII, who comments that loroi were worn by emperor, patricians, and others, “after tlte fasliion 
of the ancient consuls or, rather, of the succeeding emperors. 

The garment was, of course, exceedingly difficult to represent satisfactorily in miniature. This, as 
much as anything else, was presumably responsible for its replacement. On the coinage, where a single 
imperial bust was involved, it was just about possible: it was last attempted under Alexius I and John II, 
not entirely svithout success in rendering the complex folds with some degree of realism. When a full- 
length figure, perhaps in company with another, was involved, it was well-nigh impossible; the later at¬ 
tempts man^ the first and next to last sections {the lower half of the vertical front, and the horizontal 
svaist) reasonably well, but although they manage the theory of the folds, the rest of the body of the gar¬ 
ment is actually rendered very sketchily indeed, as if it were not realized to be part of the same thing— 
which, indeed, perhaps it was not realized to be.'** 

(b) Simplified Type 

The simplified form of loros is just precisely that; a richly decorated band of material, with a cir¬ 
cular cutout to allow for the head, haring vertically from the shoulders to the ankles in front, and ver¬ 
tically from the shoulders at the back, but with its much longer extent there brought round across the 
waist in front, finally draping across the wearer’s left arm and hanging loose from it. 

The introduction of the simplified form is usually ascribed to convenience alone (in its traditional 
form it indeed must have been difficult to insure that the garment stayed in place), despite the fact that 
convenience has never been a criterion upon which regalia survives or fails to, and that the Byzantines, 
in company with other medieval societies, do not always seem to have placed overwhelming reliance 
upon the quality. 

The explanation is probably somevshat more complex. As well as giving the consular derivation of 
the loros, Constantine VII remarks: “Ebr the loroi wrapped around the magistri andpairicii on the Feast 
of the Resurrection of Christ our God recall His burial, while they recall, in the splendor of their gild¬ 
ing, the radiance of the sun that was Christ at His resurrection.” Further on, he elaborates the first part 
of the statement in describing the loroi as: “In their wrappings beii^ after the fashion of Christ’s burial 
wrappings.”^’ 

Now, as regards the traditional form of loros, this may have been so, or, rather, conceivable, in a very 
general way, although there is no good particular reason why the folds of a consular toga should recall 
those of burial wrappings. On the other hand, the simplified form of loros is exactly that of a burial shroud. 

What, quite simply, had happened is that, as the loms had lost it original consular and secular sig¬ 
nificance, leaving only the vague knowledge of what it had been, so it had needed to acquire, and indeed 
did so acquire, particular Christian ones. At some stage, obviously after it had lost the one and begun to 
acquire the other, steps were taken to insure that its form directly reflected those Christian ones. The date 
at which this happened remains uncertain. The general “christianizing” of the consular ceremonies, par¬ 
ticularly that of distributing largess (i.c., hypaleid), which was transferred from 1 January to Easter, has 

See below; Andronicus I, elecirum trachy, pi. xvii, 2a.2-2b.5. The item invoked possesses a residual lablion, and there¬ 
fore ought to be a chlamyt, but the folds—particularly that over the emperor's right shoulder, down under the same arm, and 
across to the left shoulder—are tliosc of die loros The sainc item nevertheless appears on Isaac Gomiicnus’ declrum trachy 

also occurs on the Latin Constantinopolitan trachy Type B (pi. xux, 2.4-8). Not a bad record if it does in lact represent a 
confusion. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus, ZJe Caermomis, 11.40, ed. Reiske, l,pp. 637-38. 

45 Alexius I: below, copper tetarcera, pi. vii, 40a.4,12: 42.1-3; 4Sa.3-b.3 - here, the folds seem to be reversed, but other¬ 
wise seem reasonably accurate. John H: billon trachy, pi. x, 11.1, 2; copper tetarteron, 15. Again, all these seem to be 
Thessalonican or Greek producu. 

44 See above, note 42. 
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been dated to the eighth century. Certainly the Easter wearing of the loros by emperor and others is al¬ 
ready mentioned in the Kl^omle^on of Philolheus (dated 899), and the same symbolism of resurrection 
and burial, the one through the splendor of the garment, the other through its shape, is also found there. 
The first appearance of the simplified form of loros dates to 870-879.^5 

It is, of course, quite unnecessary' to exclude all considerations of convenience from the change, but 
it seems certain that, once the loros had lost its consular significance, and had begun to acquire Christian 
ones, the change would not have been made for the sake of convenience alone, but only if it could be 
taken as reflecting a closer adherence to them. 

One further item of interest emerges fiom Constantine’s remarks: in writing of the wrapped nature 
of the loroi he can be referring to the traditional form of loros only The description simply would not 
fit the simplified form, But that had already appeared in 870-879. Either he b being consciously anti¬ 
quarian (by no means impossible), or the two forms must have coexisted, as actual garments, for a cer¬ 
tain length of time. In the latter case, neither the length of time, nor the ba.sis of its occurrence could, 
however, be at all further defined. 

The feminine version of the simplified form of loros in the past g;avc rise to the curious notion that 
what was, in fact, the back stretch of the garment brought round to the front and pinned onto the front 
stretch, thus leaving both hands unencumbered and resulting in a kite-shaped formation below the waist, 
was rather an entirely separate garment. This was identified with the tk^dhon oi the texts. The true cause 
and nature of the formation is now generally accepted. As an empress (Irene Ducaena) Is depicted only 
once on the coinage during this period, the problem in any case scarcely arises, although of course St. 
Helena, who b depicted on the coinage on occasion and who, as a former atiffiusUi, b represented in im¬ 
perial dress, shares the same formation.^ 

In a similar fashion to the traditional form of loros, from the point of view of realism, the simpli¬ 
fied one is frequentiy represented with moderate success only at this period: the front vertical stretch is 
frequently of a different width from the front horizontal one which cuts across it. Thb has led to specu¬ 
lation, and some curious conclusions: on the one hand, that the back stretch was in fact quite separate 
and merely sown on behind; on the other, that the whole thing was in fact a mantle or cloak, shorter in 
front than behind, with the upper part of the front vertical stretch, together with the horizontal one, all 
forming part of the cloak. Such speculation, and conclusions, taking as they do the false requirement of 
absolute realism as their basic prembe, arc all rendered otiose by Robert’s description of the pails in 
svhich Baldsvin I was vested at his coronation as: “a kind of dress which touched the instep in tiont, and 
which was so long at the back that he wrapped it round his waist, and then carried it back over the left 
arm, like a maniple.” In 1204, then, the simplified form was what it always had been (and probably al¬ 
ways was): an entirely separate, and single, stretch of cloth, hanging free in front, and only caught up and 
brought round to the front, behind.*^ 

The traditional and simplified forms of loros are both decorated in very much the same way, a basic 
division existing between paneling and jeweling. Paneling was, of course, the traditional decoration for 
the loros, and in media other than coinage a)iiiinued to be so until well into the thirteenth century, but 
even here the situation was not by any means an invariable one: for example, Alexius wears a jeweled loros 
in Vat.gr. 666 (fol. 2 v), and both Alexius and John 11 do in the Angheran and Dumbarton Oaks roundels. 

In the case of the coinage, the situation is somewhat different, and here is presumably dictated by 
necessity. During the twelfth century, a growing tendency to use the full-length imperial figure, frequently 
in company with Christ, the Virgin, or a saint, rather than the imperial bust, whether alone or accom- 


*M. a Brcckcaridgc, Thi NwnurmticIconografl9of:iusAnm 11 (685-695, 705-711 A.D.),AiiS,,'StiU 144(NtwY«>k. 1959), 
42-45; PhLolhpus, Klitmhpm, ed. N Oikonomides, in Lis UsUs depriiiana tyimbnes dn IX' ilX' sucks { E*aris, 1972), 201. First 
appearance: Grierson, DOC, I1I.2, pp. 499 500, nos. 11 . 1-17 (BasU I, Constantine, and Leo). 

^Thotakion, Grierson, BOC, lll.l.pp. 123-25; see also bebw, pp. 156-57. Irene: below (Alexius I), clcctrutn lrachy.pl. tv, 
21; biUon trachy, pi. v, 24.1, 2, pi. v, 27: copper letarteron, pJ. VI, 32.1-3, 37.1-6. 

^7 Thus contra Metcalf, Ocsssjficaiion of Byifinline Siamena, 23 -27. 
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panied, in coin designs, is observable. This inevitably resulted in a miniaturization of design, as a conse¬ 
quence of which paneling must have become difficult (o represent satislactorily. This tendency is there¬ 
fore itself accompanied by a parcdlel one, in which paneling is replaced by jeweling. Noticeably, where 
the bust is used, and miniaturization is less tif a problem, paneling lends to survive.^9 

The front horizontal stretch of the loros is frequently decorated with a pattern that differs from that 
used elsewhere on the garment. This was one of the factors contributing to the conclusion that the back 
stretch was in some way separate. By far the commonest form of decoration is that composed of a quin¬ 
cunx; y., but a number of others exist, several of the more elaborate being thirteenth-century in date. 
On rare occasions, both at the beginning and end of the period, a greater degree of realism is achieved 
by giving this stretch a diagonal axis, as if a die-sinker more competent than most actually realized that 
what he was representing was a length of doth hdd under tension, and not something rigid and self- 
supporting.^ 

During the twelfth century, when the degree of control exercised over the various elements of coin 
designs, particularly those of the reverse one containing the imperial figure, was consistent and extremely 
dose, the choice of pattern for the horizontal stretch was frequendy dictated, as it tended to be one of 
those elements used to dLstiiiguisli the products of one section of the mint, here termed qffieme in the 
loosest possible sense of the term, from those of the others. During the thirteenth, when the degree of 
control exercised was comparatively loose, not the least because production was on a much reduced 
scidc, the choice of pattern seems frequently to have been left to the whim of the individual die-sinker, 
for it tends to vary considerably, even within a single issue, and no great significance should be accorded 
such variations.^ 


(3) Sagion/Thorakion (craytov/OtopavtOv) 

Accordii^ to the De Cammeniis, the sagion was worn by the emperor on several occasions, notice¬ 
ably those which required him to leave the Great Palace. The term can therefore refer only to some kind 
of cloak and derive from the Ijitin jagimt, used generally with reference to a shorter, military cloak. The 
sagion of the De Caerimoms was of gold or purple and could be chrysoperikldston or gold bordered. The 
coins show the emperor on occasion wearing such a cloak, sometimes alone, sometimes, as also in the 
Angheran and Dumbarton Oaks roundels, over the loros, sometimes, as also in Marc. gr. Zl 7, fcl. 3r, 
over military costume, and there seems therefore no reason to doubt the identification. There is no ob¬ 
vious equivalent in the De Ugictis. 

The ntiforious thmakion in fact seems to have been merely another name for the sagion. The De 
Ceurimoniis records that, on Easter Sunday, the emperors leave the palace in reddish-purple skaramangia 
and gold-bordered sagia. In the Daphne bedchamber they take off the thorakia, putting on the almost 
equally notorious Izilcakia (whatever they may be, although they could be worn as an alternative to the 
sagion, and the derivation is clearly via the Khazars from the Turidc §ifek, a flower). Now, unless 
Constantine has omitted either a major item of costume, or a complete change (neither of which is en¬ 
tirely impossible), the only item which they could really have taken off, as they had skaramangia only un¬ 
derneath, and in any case the first item which they would have had to take off, in order to put anything 
else on, were the sagia. The equation of thcrakion with sagwn therefore appears inevitable.^! 


♦81 he latest 12lh-centur>- use of a paneled loros occurs under Manuel I; see below, copper tetarteion, pi. xvi, 14a.3,14b.2i 
20.1-6 (both busldcsigns). It recurs ^radically in the 13thcentury at both Magnesia and Thessalonica—at the former notably 
on the gold types (John III to Michael VI tl) deriving from John It’s 12th-century designs; see below, pp. 467, 482-90. 

See, c.g, below: Alexius I, debased trachv, pi. i, Tla.1; Theodore Ducas, billon trachy, pL xxxix. 8.1, 2. 

E.g., Hently 0>iK^ anil 164-78 (Manuel I to Alexius III); below, pis. xxv, xxvi, 7.1-5 (Theodore II): three loros- 
waist forms, CI3, 

Gold; ConsUotine Porphjrogenltus, De Coaimmiiy 11.50 (41), ed. Vogt, II, p. 21. Purple: ibid., 11.47 (38), ed. cil., H, 
p 1. CkiyscpirikUiston: see below, note 52. Marc. gr. 717 (Basil II); Spatharakis, The Pnitmit, pp. 20-26 and pi. 6. Thorakion: 
Constantine Borphyrogenitus, op. cit, I.4S ($7), ed. cit.,1, p. 175. For the to'featwi, see the scholium, ibid.,p. 17. 
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The remainder of ihe evidence at least does not contradia this equation, and indeed may be taken 
as supporting it. The same section of the Dt Caerimoniis, describing the contents of the church of Christ, 
tliat lists loroi and kontomanikiafor the same loroi, continues: “Thorakiafor the same loroi—12, Silver- 
stitched chlanidia—6-’’ And so on. It then returns to other varieties of kontomanikia. Now; the chlani- 
dion, in origin at least, was a somewhat smaller version of the chlaina/chlanis, itself a lai^, enveloping 
cloak. Indeed, in this case, and in a number of others, the term seems to be used merely as a synonym 
for chlamys, for further down the list other chlanidia are described as having either gold or reddish-pur¬ 
ple tablia. It could be used to describe even the imperial chlamys. The list therefore proceeds: first, loroi; 
scaind, kontomanikia for the loroi; third, thorakia (i.e., sagia) for the loroi; fourth, chlanidia (i.e., chlamy- 
dai). In other words, logicaOy, and according to the size of overgarment. The section of the Kl^orologion 
of Philothcus dealing with the Easter celebrations also connects loros and thorakion: “The magistri, m- 
IkypaUn, and patricians, wearing the loroi, with the gold thorakia of the same, alone.”*^ 

The formula for the promotion of a z^tepatrikia mentions that she lakes from the emperors the cos¬ 
tume of her rank: dclmatikon, thorakion, and white maphorion. the sequence is a logical one: 

dclmatikon or tunic, obviously yet a further synonym, (his time for the divitision; thoreddon or cloak; 
white maphorion or veil. She then retires and dresses in die dclmatikon and maphorion. All proceed to 
the church oi' the Pharos, then to the Pantheon, where she puts on the thorakion above the delmatikon, 
and also wears the loros and projxdoma, the latter a high headpiece. By this stage, she was thus wear¬ 
ing (from the foundation outwards): delmatikon, loros, thorakion, and maphorion—or divitision, loros, 
and sagion. The formula has the grace to observe that she cannot perform a full prostynesis to the em¬ 
perors, only a small incline, not being capable of the former because of the loros and prnpoloma.*^ But 
in any case, yet again, the thorakion is revealed as an overgarment, and one that can be worn with 
the loros. Its identification as a cloak, and its synonymity with the sagion, seem the only conceivable 
explanation. 

The sagion/thorakion was presumably termed the latter because, unlike the chlamys, it covered 
only the chest and back, at most the whole trunk, and not the limbs. Noticeably it was not a feminine 
garment alone, and could be worn by both males and females. In 1176 Manuel 1 gave to Gabras, Kilig 
Arslan’s envoy on the field of Myriocephalum, his epithdrakion stolen, dyed with purple and gold [porphym 
kaichrysodienihisnienai]'. the circumstances clearly suggest a military cloaJc.^ 

(4) Divicision/Sakkos (SilJiynioiov/odKKO?) 

According to the De Caerimoniis, the divitision was the garment worn under the chlamys and, some¬ 
what less certainly under the loros. It could be either white or purple. According to the De Officiis, the 
sakkos was worn under the mandyas and could be black. The divitision/sakkos is therefore the long 
tunic, with a basic color, but always heavily embroidered, whether all over, or in flowers and rosettes, and 
pariiimlarly at the borders, that is to be seen in all media, in that position. Elsewhere in the De Caerimoniis, 
and with reference to a much earlier coronation, the divitision is described as a “divitision-tunic with gold 
borders.” The sleeves are generaLy quite wide, but are pulled in and caught either at the elbow or above 
the wrist. The derivation seems likely to be from the I.atin dives, presumably via the reconstituted geni¬ 
tive form divitis, and presumably with reference to the richness of the garment or its decoration, or pos¬ 
sibly to that of its owncr/wearer.*5 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Zfe Gimmoniu, 11.41, ed. Reiske, l,p. 641. Philotheus, AlSoroiguin, ed. Oikonomides, p. 201. 
for the passage of which the De Cm. extract is a continuation, see below, p, 162. 

53 Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Dt Cjeermonm, 11.59 (50). ed. Vogt, II, pp 63-66. 

54 Nicetas Choniates, HisUria, ed. van Dieten, 1, p. 189. 

55 Constantine PorphjTogcnitus, De Caennwniis, (.46 (37), ed. 1, pp. 176-79. Anonymous, De Officiis, ed. Vfcrpeaux, 
pp. 264,201. Earlier description;Efe CuOTmmiu, 1.92, ed. Reiske, [,p. sluhamdivitisimmnklaton[An3.susiisa'\: 491). Divitision 
under loros(?): see below, p. 158 and note 59. 
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(5) Skaramangion (GKapancTyiov) 

The skaramangion has long been conclusively pros etl to have lieen a long tunic not dissimilar to ihe 
divitision. Unlike the divitision, however, it was slashed at the front and back, or at the sides, to permit a 
greater freedom of movement and particularly riding, and as such—as far as the emperor is concerned— 
tvas used for ceremonial journeys, whether by land or sea, outside the Great Palace. It found its origin in 
the oriental kaftan and, perhaps partly because of this, appears to have been capable of a rather greater 
variety of color and decoration than the divitision: white and gold, purple and gold, and various other 
shades are mentioned. A particularly dear example is to be seen worn by Michael VII/Nicephoi us III 
in MS Coislin 79, fol. 2v, where it is obviously slashed at the front and presumably at the back. 

At the same time as the skaramangion of the De Caerimoniis and other middle Byzantine texts was 
identified as a tunic, it was assumed that the skaranikon of the De Officiis represented the same garment 
under a slighdy changed name.^’ It has still comparatively recently been proposed, however, that the 
skaranikon was, rather, a headpiece. This now seems the more probable explanation, with two items of 
evidence possessing piarticular weight; a mention in the Ptochoprodromic pwems of someone putting on 
a skaranikon above [epano) a kamelaukion (in this case presumably a skull cap); and the fact that the De 
Qfficiis mentions the skaranika of certain senior officials (the megas domestikos, the m^as doux, and so on) as 
having on diem an imperial portrait—and indeed these tuo to be seen in several of the relevant portraits 
in the IJncoln College Typikon.®® 

The question arises as to whether it was the divitision or the skaramangion that the emperor wore 
under the loros. The De Caerimoniis reports that, on Easter Sunday the emperor left the Great Palace 
wearing skaramangion and sagion. There were then several changes of locale and of costume, includ¬ 
ing one into and out of the loros, another into and out of the chlamys, and then a further back into the 
loros. At no stage does it mention a change of tunic, but on other occasions in the same section the skara¬ 
mangion is always discarded for the divitision when wearing the chlamys, at least. Robert of Glari’s ac¬ 
count of the coronation of Baldwin I is of litde help, for “a very rich coat, which was all fastened with 
gold buttons before and behind, from the shoulders to the belt,” could be either. And the Latins, having 
made at least one mistake in costume, could in any case have made another. Iti default of definite evi¬ 
dence either way, it will be assumed in this volume that it was the divitision that was worn under the 


(6) Short Military Tunic (Qotptatiov otpaTtaytiKOv/EJtiXjapiKOv) 

Other than on the coinage, the emperor is rarely formally depicted as dressed in military costume. 
The most notable exception is, of course, formed by the portrait of Basil 11 in Marc. gr. A 17, fol. iiir, 
where that emperor is shown triumphing over defeated enemies who are surely Bulgarians. 

In that portrait, the full-length standing figure of the emperor is depicted as dressed in a long- 
sleeved, short-length tunic, purple in overall color, but with bands of golden decoration at the top of the 
arms, the wrists, and the hem. The bands of decoration at the top of the arms, separated from the breast¬ 
plate by the undecorated purple of the tunic itself, from their striped nature presumably form the vesti- 
gieJ descendants of the actual leather strips (pleryges) originally attached to the Roman and early 
Byzantine breastplate as protective devices.® 

A further military portrait, nonimperial in origin, is to be found in San Lazzaro 887, lol. 8r. In this, 
a portrait of the prSospathariosJohn, dated 1007, the full-length figure wears a similar short tunic, again 

The classic treaiment: N. P. Kotidakov, “Les cnaumes oricncaux a la cour byeaniine,” fyzanaan 1 (1924), 7-49; 
Spatharakk, TIu pi. 72. for an exedient example of the genre, see E. Aul, ThtApof (Washington, 

D-C., 1987),p. 194,%. 120. 

So I^ndakov, “Les costumes orifniaux,’’ 15-19. 

5* S. C. Caratzas, “Byzantinc^rinanica (icixpavog—eneapdviirov),” BZ 47 (1954), 320-32. Anonymous, De OffidU, «d. 
Verpcajx,pp. 152, 153, and 145-46, note 2, See also Spatharakis, 7^ Ar/rej^.pp. 204-6 and pb. 144-49. 

Constaniine Porf^yrogenilus, De Caerenwhir, 1.46 (37), ed. Vogt, I, pp. i 75-79. Robert of Clan: above, p. 143. 

® Sec above, p, 156, note 51. 
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decorated ai the lop of the arms, the wrists, and the hem. The bands of decoration at the top of the arms 
ma>; in this case, represent real leather strips, and not mere vestiges. It is, however, in another detail of 
the tunic worn by John, the decoration at the hem, that the interest lies. For it is quite clear from this that 
the tunic is slashed at the front, and presumably at the back, in a similar fashion to the much longer tunic 
worn by Michael VII/Nicephorus Ill in MS Coislin 79.®‘ 

Whether the tunics worn by Basil II and John actuaLy represent different items of costume seems 
very doubtful. That the variety worn by John (i.e., with the slashes) represents the truer, more realistic 
form appears far more likely. On the coinage, where a degree of attention to detail and realism in the 
des^ seems to have been affected, the slashes appear more often than not, for example, on a series of 
silver miliaresia stretching from Constantine IX to Alexius I, on gold histamena and tetartera of Isaac I, 
and, finally, on an electrum (sUver) trachy of John III.62 

Now, the slashes at the front and back, or sides, have been found to have been characteristic of the 
skaramangion. It therefore seems plausible to identify the short military tunic of the portraits with the 
skaramanffon kcstSiion. which an account of the entry of Nicephorus Phocas into the city on horseback, 
after his proclamation by the army but before his coronation in 963, mentions him as having worn.®’ 
Whenever the question has arisen, it has tended to be sissumed that the adjective kastorion denotes 
cither manufacture from, or decoration with, the pelt of the beaver (Kaatdjp—KCMJtwpioij/a/ov). But 
even given the undeniable attractions of this fur, which were certainly recognized in the ancient and 
medieval worlds, this would be a unique example of it used in connection with the skaramangion, for 
the skaramangia occurring elsewhere in imperial ceremonies are universally manufactured from, and 
decorated with, silk and precious metals. And it should not be forgotten that Nicephorus’ entry into 
Constantinople, after a long trans-Anatolian march with his army, took place on 16 August. The height 
of summer is scarcely the time suddenly to adopt furs. 

The word teicr in fact has another, rarely attested, meaning, when it is effectively synonymous with 
krokos, and particularly with the autumn-flowering saffron crocus. Now this crocus, in its natural state, is 
most commonly of a mauve, violet, or purple hue. The sense of the passage is dearly; therefore, that 
Nicephorus was wearing a purple skaramangion,®^ 

This interpretation in turn helps to give point to the brief account, given in the Continuation of 
Theophams, of the entry of Ix;o V into the City, after his prodamation by the army; hut before his coro¬ 
nation, in 813. The account describes him as wearing, on his arrival at the Brazen Gate of the Great 
Palace; “TTse purple-dyed short tunic, unbelted after the military fashion . . . which those who arc in¬ 
formed about such matters call aelos (eagle) or lhalasm (sea).’' He thereupon apjjarenily made a change of 
costume and entered the palace.®^ 


Spacharakis, 7Tu Portrau, pp. 35-57 and pi. 25. 

®^ Alexius 1: belowi iniliaresion, pi. ii, 10.2, 3—the slashes are, however, best seen in the ease oi Constantne IX; Grierson, 
DOC, in.2, pi, ux, 7a.l-7b.3. John 111: below, electrum trachy, pi. xxxii. 33.1, 2. 

Constamine Poiph>TOgenitus, Di CaeTimoxiis, 1.96, ed. Reisle, I, p. 438. See also below, p. 160. 

Beaver; e.g., Kondakov, “Les costumes orientaux,” 13. 

Thcuphancs Coiuinuaius, ed. 1. Bekkcr, C£HB (Bonn, 1838), p. 19: p/itiniiobupliet Itiomatten iala ti ilraliSlihn illui ciosbn 

sipiificancc remain uncleai The CoaUnuathn is at variance in several details vvith earlier accounts of Leo’s entry, and it is not ab¬ 
solutely clear that the halt at the Brazen Gale was indeed a formal one, involving a change of dress. Nevertheless. Leo handed 
over his thoitnatim to his companion Michael (later Mkhael II) who promptly pul it on himself—thereby supposedly prefiguring 
his eventual succession. It is unlikely in this case (and indeed others; e.g., see below, p. 162 and note 76] that hmation = man- 
tle/cloak, asic ejuite often does: a mamle/doak would not be belted, but a runic might well be. Such gftsof ceremonial dress and 
their use as decorations are a known phenomenon; see Kondakov, “Les costumes orientaux,” 34-35 (the palace, 10th century); 
Heady Studies, 213 and note 311 (monastery of Bachkovo, 1 lili century). I am inclined to see the halt as iiivcJviiiga change of 
dress, but one to which a salutary story had become attached. Phr the various accounts, see M. McCormick, Eternal Vkloty: 
Triumphed Rulership in Lab AntufutD. Byvt’tdim and the Etaiy Meitejcl (Cambridge-Paris, 1986), 209 and note 96,218-19—where 
the Brazeti Gate features twice, for what seems to be a later (I2tli-cemury) example of such “cast-off” ceremonial items, pre¬ 
sumably from the palace, see Ptochoprtsdronos, I, ed. Eideneier, p. 100: lhalassa, diblanlarvt, dibikin, hmatm (for thabissa, see beloty 
p. 161 and note Iti', dihlatbon', diijitiston, himabodt. 
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Now, the situations of both Nicephorus and Leo were remarkably similar: both had been pro¬ 
claimed by the army outside the capital, to which they had to return in order to legitimize their position 
and undergo coronation. Nicephorus arriNed at the Golden Gate where he wa.s met b>' the whole popu¬ 
lace, great and small, with torches and incense. He changed into skaramangion at the monastery of the 
Abramitaior of the Theotokos Acheiropoietos, just outside the gate, and then made his ceremonial entry 
on horseback, acclaimed by the two factions. He changed again, this time into divitision, at the church 
of the Theotokos in the forum (sc. of Constantine), and then proceeded to Hagia Sophia on foot, with 
(i.e.. presumably preceded by) the precious staum, for his coronation.®^ Leo also arrived at the Golden 
Gate, where he was presumably met by the whole senate (in addition to everyone else), which had gone 
out at least as far as the monastery of St.John Studium with the purpose of receiving him and paying 
homage to him. I'here is no evidence that he halted or changed after his entry, although the brevity of 
the account does not preclude it, and he evidently in any case proceeded directly to the Great Palace 
(where Emperor Michael I, who had simply been abandoned by everyone except his wife and intimates, 
was still in occupation, and dangerously undecided about his abdication). Therefore, on his arrival at the 
Brazen Gate, he was still dressed in his short tunic, and made his change there.®’ 

The accounts of these two entries, receptions, and processions, prior to coronation, complement 
each other, despite their disparity; and the composite whole reveals quite clearly that what the two em- 
perors-elcct were undcigoingin the form of an adienlus was the triumphal ceremonial normally accorded 
to emperors returning from a military campaign, and of which details are preserved in the De Cammoniu 
There, two such triumphs are described in detail: those of Theophilus (and his caesar Alexius) on his re¬ 
turn from campaign against Cilicia (831/37); and thatof Basill (andhb co-empetor Constantine) on his 
return from campaign against Tephrice and Germanicaea (878). The details differ somewhat, but the 
basics, including the main items of costume, are common to both. Theophilus, from the change of cos¬ 
tume that took place inside a tent that had been pitched outside the Golden Gate for that purpose (the 
monastery of the Abramiiai then being deserted), and throughout the recorded ceremonial, wore: an 
epilorikon tunic in gold-woven reddish purple; a tiara; and belt and sword. Basil, from the change of cos¬ 
tume that took place at the monastery of the Abramitai, until that which took place at the church in the 
forum, wore; a gold-woven epilorikon tunic, entirely chec kered with pearls, and embellished with large 
pearls within the decorative elements themselves; a diadem of the type called Jadsankion; and belt and 
sword. At the church in the forum, he put off these military items and assumed; a divitision made up with 
three bands of silk, a gold-woven chlamys, and kampagia.68 

Nicephorus’ entry seems to have resembled Basil’s: in other words, it involved two changes, the one 
at the Abramitai (into the skaramangion), the other at the forum (into the divitision). Leo’s seems to have 
resembled Theophilus’: k involved one change only, outside the walls, into the tunic. Nicephorus wore 
a skaramangion kas&rum\ Leo wore a tkehimation . . . kata ti stratidtikon ethos; Theophilus and Basil wore a 
kkitdn/kimation epUdrikoa. The last can only be a tunic svith, or more probably for (i.e., appropriate to), a 
breastplate or cuirass, being derived from the Latin lorka. The conclusion seems inevitable: all represent 
the same basic item of costume, the short military tunic. The first two no doubt involve loose, and lay, 
descriptions, the last presumably involves technical terminology.®® 

Why the thohimation txiuld lie called aetos or thalassa remains unspecified in the Cotthmmtion of Theo- 
phones, but is effectively eJarified in the De Caerimonds. There, at the reception for the Arab ambassadors 

CoilslanlinePorph>Togi:nitii5, iteCammOTiii!, 1.96, ed. Reiske, I, pp. 437-40. See also McCorraki, Eiemai Ulorj, 168-69. 

®’ The alternative sources have Leo enterii^ by the Gate of Charisius; McCormick, Eternal Vicleiy, 209 and note 96. T'he 
point is immaterial to the main item of the whole episode as considered here. 

Theophilus: J. F Haldon, ed.,in Ccmlanlitu PsrphjfOimiUs. Thm Treatises oa hrperialMiUtary CFHB 28 (Vienna, 

1990), 146-50. Basil: ibid., pp. 140-46. See also McCormick, Eterriai 146 SOfThcophUus), 212 16 (Basil). Sec now also 
H. Hungei; “Rediius Iraperaiaris,” in G. Printing and D. Simon, eds.,/foismf,4W((?g in (Munich, 1990). 17-35. 

Epiidrikan: TI G. Kolias, Byzaatimsche Em B/itrag zur tyzaatmtsgjeri Wa^ergeurtie am dm Arfdngm zttr tateinisehen 

Erobmag, Byzantina Vindobonensia 17 (Vienna, 1988), 59-61; relentlessly phiiolo^cal, with minimal reference to the imporUuit 
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in 946, the protospathomi and all those downward who still wore the skaramangion all stood in groups, 
each group according to the color and piattcrn of its skaramangion: “that is those wearing the green and 
rose eagles here, those with the oxen and multi-rowed eagles there, and similarly those with the sea and 
those with the white lions." The skaramangia, then, and therefore presumably the ihchimaDa, were em¬ 
broidered with the appropriate patterns, the sea probably being represented by a wave pattern. The De 
Offidis mentions the epilourikon on a number of occasions: certain officials wear either the kabbadion or 
the epilourikon, as they wish; certain others wear the epilourikon, but not, however, the skaranikon.’O 
All this in turn clarifies, and is clarified by, the fact that Gregory Pacourianus, the grand domestic 
of the west, in his lypikon for die monastery of the Theotokos Petriizonitissa (Bachkovo), dated 1083, 
mentions four imperial epUarika o^ykastdra, and two blattia oyikfistora, as being among his gifts to the 
monastery. Ihese military tunics and cloths were, then, of a bright purple hue.'> In any ev’ent, it now 
seems clear that, on chat (presumably) hot day in August 963, the emperor-elect Nicephorus entered 
Constantinople clad not in beaver pelts, but in military dress, not in gray, but in the imperial purple. 

(7) Collar-piece (KOvTopaviKiov, pdviKOg, pavictKaTOv) 

On a number of occasions, particularly when the emperor is depicted as wearing the simplified 
form of loros, a further item of costume seems to have been worn: a collar-piece, apparendy normally 
consisting of a separate circular, or ovoid, stretch of cloth, with a circular cutout to allow for the head, 
which covered the shoulders, either above or below the loros. On three occasions: on the variety of the 
copper foUis of Nicephorus II; on the late gold tetartera of the joint reign of Basil II and Constantine 
VIII; and in MS Coislm 79, fol. 2v depicting Michael VII/Niccphorus III, what appears to be the same 
garments takes a deep v-shaped form. In the last case it accompanies the skaramangion. It was presum¬ 
ably meant to cover, or at least disguise, the rather abrupt and unsightly cutout in the loros itself During 
the tenth century, and into the eleventh it was not worn, or at least was worn infrequendy only, in impe¬ 
rial portraits in whatever medium. Whether this reflected reality, or was die result of convention, remains 
uncertain, but the latter seems much the more likely in view of the remainder of the evidence. From the 
middle of the eleventh century onwards it appears regularly, and in the twelfth it is standard, in all media. 
Where details can be seen, it seems to have tended to have been decorated in a simileir fashion to the loros 
itself, being paneled or jeweled, but this is by no means universally the case, panicularly on the coinage, 
where miniaturization would have rendered it difficult. 

The name by which this item of costume was known has occasioned considerable discussion. It was 
long ago suggested that it was what was termed maniakion in the texts, and quite recently the identifica¬ 
tion was supported with the production of a fourteenth-century gloss which defines the Tnaniakion as “that 
which surrounds the aperture of a tunic." It is, however, quite clear that in origin, at least, the term was 
applied to the precious-metal torque which was worn around the neck, first by barbarian soldiers, then 
by the Roman and Byzantine military themselves. In fact the tnaniakion (torque) seems to have 
become one of the symbols of military status, and it has recently been observed that even in the De 
Caenmuniii, the formula lor tiic promotion of a ^palfiarokaniluiatas to proimpalhanoi mentions that the can- 


^'^ConsianiineFbrphyrogcnitus, DeCaOTwowu, 11.15, cd. Reiske, I, pp.577-78.lt might well be woEdered whether the wave 
pattern was not something like that found not uncommonly upon Ottoman textiles; see, e.g., Aul, Aff tp' Suie^man Uu 
Ma^ipcenl, p. 34, fig 10, andp. 92, fig 42a (group of four officials, mid-right). The pattern, in its fiiLcrform consisting of pearls 
and waves, is of ancient Chinese derivation. Anonymous, De OJiriis, ed. Verpeaux, pp. 158-65. Other patterns existed, and that 
involving JiiWia has occasioned some discussion; Haldon [Thret Tretiiises, 341 -42), having opted for “hornets,” abandons them for 
‘'droplets. ' He should [mobably not have done so: all with a western historical training will be aware that when the tomb of die 
Frankish kingChJderic I(d 4S2) was discovered at Iburnai in 1653, it was (bund to contain a large number o( mysterious gold 
and enameled bees. It seems likely that these had oiigmally been sown onto the royal tunk or cloak, in silk, and traces of which 
remained. Childeric had undoubtedly been subsumed into the imperial structure and given offirial status anti rank—and the cer¬ 
emonial dress to go with it. Despite the difference in place and time, it therelbre seems likely that tidsllia - bees. See ChiUmc-Cloeis, 
I500‘ 48Z-l982(Jownii, 1982),p-71 and front cover- 

P Gautier, ed., “Le typikondu s4basie Grdgoire Pakourianos," REBVZ (1984), 123. See also above, p 159, note 65. 

” Grierson, DOC, 111.2, pi. xu, 7.2,14; pi. XLV, 15a-]5b.4. Spatharakis, Tkc ft>nmU, pi. 72. 
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didate is led in, in skaramangion and with sword, and that the emperors place the maniakion on his neck, 
at which he then retires. Given the military context, the identification of maniakion with torque still 
seems upheld, or at the very least most probable. 

In the KlelOTologion of Philotheus, the insignia of the kandidalos is given as a “thrice-knotted mani¬ 
akion itsting on the chest”; that of the spalharokandidalos as a “gold maniakion resting [sc. on the chest] 
and decorated with white”; and that of thejftratosjtwitenMas a “rigid collar round the neck and decorated 
with precious stones.” Again, there is litde or nothing against the identification of maniakion with torque.’* 

The matter is, however, not quite so simple, for in the De Caerimoniis the formula for the creation of 
a president of the full senate mentions that the future president is led in, in skaramangion, mcaakos, and 
kalakoilian (whatever the last may be), whereupon the ceremony duly takes place. Given the civil context, 
and always on the supposition that the manikos is much the same as the maniakion, the identification of 
maniakion with torque seems less convincing 

The matter b further complicated by the evidence of two other sections of tlic De Caerimoniis. The 
first, contained in the Appendix, and describing the contents of the imperial baggage train taken on cam¬ 
paign, mentions, under the tide “In decorated garments”: “Decorated garments, the maniakata being 
separated from the skaramangia of different colors and patterns and made up with two hands of silk. 
And along with these [sc, skaramangia], the separated, middle-valued, maniakata, made up with two 
bands of silk.”’^ 

Now, whatever the considerable problems still involved in translating the various technical terms 
utilized in this and similar sections of the De Caerimoniis, it b quite clear that the skaramangia involved 
had fittings, or some kind of complementary elements, termed maniakata, which could be separated from 
them, and which were made up with the same number of bands of silk (decoration) as they were. In no 
way could these maniakata have been torques. 

The second of these sections, describing the contents of the church of Chrbt, in the Great Palace, 
lists, under the title “Certain items of wear”; “Gold-woven loroi—15, Gold-woven kontomanikia for the 
same loroi—12. Thorakia for the same loroi—12. . . . True-purple, silver-stitched, kontomanikia—15. 
Reddish-purple colored kontomanikia—29. True-purple colored kontomanikia—18.” The Kletorologion 
of Philotheus abo couples together thorakia and kontomanikia. Again, the loroi involved had fittings, or 
complementary elements, termed kontomanikia, which could be and indeed were listed as being sepa¬ 
rated fioni them, and wliich could be of the same variety of cloth as they, or of a number of different 
varieties. Again, in no way could these kontomanikia have been torques.” 

The term maniakion shares a basic and very obvious main element with the others: manikos, maniaka- 
Ion, kontomanikion. The last three terms are therefore presumably derivatives. The term maniakion origi¬ 
nally designated the military torque, worn round the neck, and may still have done so on the occasion of 

” Refs.: Grierson, DOC, III.l, pp. 122-23. Constantine Porphyrogenicus, De Cammoniis, n.68 (59), ed. Vogt, II, p. 83: kaibai- 

Philotheus, Klelonlopon, ed. Oikoiiomides, pp. 91, 93. 

’^Constantine Porphyrogenitus,Lte Cammamis, 1.97, ed. Reiske, I,p. 441. 

’^Constantine Parphyrogenitus, De Caewnoniis, ed. Haldon, Three Thatises, p. 108. Haldon translates the same passage 
(p. 109) as "Tailored garments with two vents and collars selected from stoimagiai of varied colors and patterns, decorated with 
a double silk border, in addition, double-vented garments with collars, of middling value, decorated with a double silk border." 
But this will not do. T’he passage goes: Hmaria errhammetui disihista mettuoheOa ape skaramaggtdn diaphoroa chroion kta exemphdn amptaes- 
mma apo diblailim. Pros loulois kai mesoefta dischisla mmiakala aniphirsmena apa diilaUiSn. The natural sense of this is that two distinct 
items of decorated garment {ftimetie) are involved here: skaramanffa and rttaniaidra; that both were dischista and amphiesmetia apo di- 
bkaiorr, and that both were complementary but separate (the mankkm being along with and/or for—^r—the skaramao^). The 
tnoinriiaiij could not themselves be slashed/double-vented, even if iho skaraman^aveeie, but both could easily be double-bordei cd. 
And both could be separate (divided oil) from each other; cf. the tom chiysoiiphantoi and kemUmaidkia chrjisauphmtn Ion aulon lonm 
directly below. Haldon also appears not to have noticed liimalia/skaramin^ of an undecorated kind (pp. 108, 110) are not 
described as dischisla—not because they were not slashed, hut because they had no appurtenances. R>r these citw/wac—them¬ 
selves always potentially separable from the garments that they decorated—see, e g., E. Kohnel and L. Bellinger, Catalogue Dated 
Then Fabrics, braajwa', diteirf,/aamiaf (Washington, D.C., 1952); R. Guilland, "Sur quelques termes du livre des Ceremonies de 
Constantin VII Porphytogenete," REG&l (1949), 328-50. Cf the Roman equestrian ongioua riiMO and senatorial lalns elaaus. 

’’Constantine Porphyrogenitus,Ik Caerimoniis, II.4I, ed. Reiske, I, p. 641. 
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its use in unaltered form in the De Ceermomk. It seems reasonable to assume that the various derivations 
designated something, or things, performing a similar function, or worn in a similar fashion or position, 
or both. In two cases—those of the maniakatoii and the koiitomanikion—die items involved were of 
clolii, and accompanied two items of costume, the skaramangion and the loros, respectively, that are 
already suspected of having had collar-pieces as fittings. The conclusion seems inevitable: the maniaia- 
ton and the kontomanikion actually were those collar-pieces. Whether they were precisely the same 
thing, and therefore synonyms, remains uncertain. Kontomanikim, which must mean “short” maniMon, and 
which was presumably used because the garment did not fall much below the shoulders, is the more de- 
scripthx, and b moreover used in connection with the loros, which is where (on the coinage at least) cir¬ 
cular or ovoid collar-pieces are the most frequently seen. It is then just conceivable that which 

is used in connection with the skaramangion, referred to the deep v-shaped collar-pieces, which were not 
“short” because they fell well below the shoulders in front, and presumably at the back. Thb form is cer¬ 
tainly associated with the skaramangion in Coislin 79, fol. 2^^® 

It also seems clear that there must be some relationship—probably a complex one—between the 
mmikos/mmUdon as a collar-piccc, and the item of ecclesiastical dress termed epimanUdon/epimanikon (gen. 
pi.}, which is known to have been (and .still to be): “a pair of detachable gold-embroidered cuffs worn as 
a vestment over the sleeve of a bishop’s sticharion.” 

In origin, the element tnmik/- must surely have derived from the Latin mams, presumably denot¬ 
ing something (metal) that went round the hand or wrist—in other words, a bracelet. It subsequently (the 
original derivation presumably having been forgotten) transferred to denote a simUar thing going round 
the neck (i.e., a necklet or torque). Then to something similar of stuff, again going round the neck (i.c., 
a collar-piece). At the same time the original meaning/derivation was preserved, via a much more minor 
transfer, from (metal) bracelet to (cloth) cuff. In modern Greek, konta manikia denotes something with 
short sleeves—which is precisely what the loroi in the Ibt above could not have had.^® 

However, and despite aO thb, as the term collar-piece forms a perfeedy adequate Englbh description 
of the garment, that will be the term used in thb volume. The use of too many Greek technical terms in 
transliteration merely renders indigestible any descriptions of costume, regalia, and furniture, and they 
sliould be used only where necessary. For example, use of the term t/ocA would be inadequate where both 
chlamys and sagion coexist, and tmie where divitbion, skaramangion, and short military tunic are all in¬ 
volved. Similarly, scarf would clearly be inadequate (although until recentiy frequently used) where the 
loros b concerned. Use of the term tkokos for a throne, and of souppedion or pro^sis for a dais, would be 
quite pedantic and absurd. 


(8) Other Items of Costume 

The remaining item.s of costume proper, as opposed to those items that are better classed as in¬ 
signia, are few in number and relatively easily dealt with, being in any case rarely depicted or visible 
in portraits as miniaturized as those on coinage. The belt [zone, ^arum, zostrion, diadma) was of gold and 
jewels, presumably in the form of plaques, and is mentioned in fiflh-, sixth-, and fourteentii-ccntury 
accounts of imperial costume- It is, of course, normally covered by outer garments, such as the chlamys 
or loros, but occasionally can be seen, particularly where the empieror wears the simple combination of 
skaramangion and sagion Ofily. The hose (Coubio, kampolcubiii, of purple, are mentioned in fifth- and tenth- 
century accounts, and are also clearly the “chausses of vermilion samite” of Robert of Clari’s account. 
Ihev are probably best seen in the great San Vitale mosaic of Justinian I and his court, because of the 
rather shorter nature of the dKitbion of the day. The buskins, or military boots {kampagia, Izankia), soon 
lost any particular military conneaions they may have had, although their significance was realized, and 
arc mentioned in fifth-, sixth-, tenth-, and fourteenth-century accounts. They could, of course, still be 

™ Spaiharakis, T/ie Portrail, pi. 72 (Michael VII/Nicef^orus HI). 

7® Kazhdan, et al.. eds., The Oxp>rdDictionary of ByzanOum, I, p. 1 13 [epknanikiokj. 
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worn as part of military dress and, as such, are perhaps best seen in the portrait of Basil II in Marc. gr. 
17, iiir. They were of purple, and encrusted with jewels and pearls in the form of roses (earlier) or of ea¬ 
gles (later), and are clearly the “boots laden all over svith rich stones” of Robert of Clari’s account* 

(9) Combinations of Costume 

There arc four basic combinations of items of imperial ceremonial costume; divitision and chlamys; 
divitision and loros; skaramangioti and sagion; short military tunic and sagion,*' 

Of the combination of divitision and chlamys, little need be said. On a number of issues with this 
combination, however, and particularly on those where the emperor is represented full-length, and mini¬ 
aturization is therefore accentuated, he appears also to wear a collar-piccc. Although there can be no cer¬ 
tainty on the point, the additional item seems to be merely the product of a convention. On the coinage 
of Manuel I, for example, where the emperor is commonly depicted in divitision and chlamys, the “collar- 
piece” is standard in all but one case. Bui that also happens to be hb first issue of billon trachea, where 
he is represented in bust, where miniaturization is less, and where the traditional form (i.c., without col¬ 
lar-piece) can be seen to survive. Similarly, on some varieties of the gold hyperpyron of Alexius I, al¬ 
though not on others, tlic emperor apjjcars also to wear a collai-picce. But this difference is merely one 
of those elements used to distinguish the products of the officim from those of the other, on that issue.®^ 

Where the combination of divitision and loros is concerned, a distinction has to be made between 
the traditional and the simplified forms. With the iiirmcr, and its complex wrappings, the collar-piece 
seems unlikely to have been worn; certainly, it is not depicted. W'ith the latter, the collar-piece is increas¬ 
ingly commonly worn, and eventuaUy becomes standard. 

It has been asserted that nothii^ was worn above the loros, and that what appears to be a cloak 
worn above it, on the coins, was in fact merely an incompetently rendered divitision below it. This ex¬ 
traordinary assertion ignores not only the quite clear evidence of the coins, where the rendition is ad¬ 
mittedly in miniature, but also the evidence of the Anghcran and Dumbarton Oaks roundels, where the 
rendition is on a lai^ scale and the details are that much clearer, and the evidence of the texts, where 
not only the collar-piece but also the sagion/thorakion are both Juxtaposed with it. The evidence is in¬ 
controvertible: the sagion could be, and was, regularly worn above the loros, both of traditional and of 
simplified type.®® 

Of the combination of skaramangion and sagion, little need be said. Its common occurrence in the 
De Vaermoniis contrasts svith its rare appearance upon the coinage, although the discrepancy should not 
be unexpected, for it seems above all to have been used on journeys, and to have been discarded in favor 
of the divitision and chlamys or loros once the intended destination had been reached, and the major 
ceremonies were under way.®^ 

Military dress is as little used as skaramangion and sagion upon the coinage. It is composed basi¬ 
cally of a short military tunic and, above that, a breastplate—to judge from the details, of scale or chain 
armor—and a sagion. The last is generally (but not always) worn offboth shoulders in this case, and not 
over the left shoulder as it is with the skaramangion. Presumably the sword and sword hand needed to 
be unencumbered.*® 

®® E.g,, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, ife Cairmamis, 1.91-96, ed. Reiske, I, pp. 410-33: p. 411 stouhmm kai laxkia, p. 414 
I);p. 423 ^narioa kai loutio iai kampagia{fiiiia3\&^tts I); p. 429 UakUioakai ifeatoWB (Justin I). For further early refc.; 
Brighiman, above, p. l44,noie2 See also Const. Porph , Dr Gaw. 1.96, ed. dl., p 439 ihroipogia tar (Nicephorus fl); 

Anonymous, Ur ^Viis.ed. Wrpeaux, p-256 iKjdema(= ?««), p. 171 tifirJdc(echmUi... aelous dui lithm kei margs^). For the buskins 
as one of the essential symbols of irapctial status, see also below, pp. .579, 659. For Robert of Clatisce above, p. 143. 

®* Hendy, and435-36. 

®7 Manuel: cE hyperpyron. below, pi. xi (chlamys with “collar-piccc”); billon trachy, below, pi. xiii (chlamys without “eoUar- 
piece”). Alexius: hyperpyron, below, pi. iii, 20a.l-cl2: Van lA (without “collar-piece”); 20d.l-f.4: Var. I (with ‘'collar-piece”). 

®® A- Veglery and A. .Millas, “Further Comments on the Copper Coins of the Laskarids and Palaeologids,” MCxn 86 (1978), 
6—the whole case is nonsense. See also above, pp. 143, 156-57, 162. 

*♦ E g., Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Oe CaeTimomis, 1.46 (37), ed. Vogt, I, 175-79. 

As in the ease of Basil 0 in Marc.gr. Z17, fol. Illr; Spalharakis, TkePirtmt, pi. 6- 
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Understood in these four basic combinarions should be kampogia, loubia, and belt. Certainly the sec¬ 
ond were regarded as a normal accompaniment to tunics, the De Caerimonds, for example, listing '^'loubia 
for each tunic, as appropriate"; and it also lists “Belts of different value and quaJity.”86 

Of these combinations, divitision and loros is overwhelmingly the commonest; divitision and 
chlamys is appreciably less common; and skaramangion and sagion, and military dress, are both rare. 

B. Imperiaj. Insignia 
(1) Stemma/Diadem (o'teg,pa/8id5rma) 

According to Acropolites, it was the ruby-copped pyramis and the purple boots that were the sym¬ 
bols of imperial status. The former, an unusual term in this connection, but one used twice by that au¬ 
thor, almost certainly denotes the stemma or diadem, for such is frequendy topped with a ruby, whether 
alone, or as part of a cross. 

The same author describes the imperial regalia of the Latin emperor Baldwin II, which were cap¬ 
tured at the recovery of the City in 1261 and taken to Michael VIII as proof of the event, as consisting 
of a headpiece .shaped in the I,atin fashion, adorned with pearls, and with a red stone at the top, scarlet- 
colored boots, and a sword in a scarlet silk-covered sheath. The crown was presumably of western, arched 
form, and contradicts the sigillographic evidence which presumably represents a mere convention.®' 
Anna Comnena describes the imperial diadem, and other crowns, as follows: 


For the imperial diadem entirely encircles the head, just like a hemispherical circlet, and is orna¬ 
mented with pearls and stones, of which some arc encrusted and others stand out. To either side of the 
temples there hang down certain strings (hormathoi) of pearls and stones which touch the cheeks. And this 
is the distinctive item of the imperial costume. For the crowns [sUphan&i) of sebastocrators and of caesars 
also have a scattering of pearls and stones, but they lack the (hcmijspherical element.*® 


'llie description speaks for itself. The hemispherical cap evidendy could be of different colors, for 
the De Caerimomis already mendons stemmala of white, red, green, or blue (curiously enough, the colors of the 
various factions), although, as already noted, the heavily accentuated form is a Comnenian innovation.®* 
Nicephoros Gregoras, in mentioning the imperial regalia (of Michael IX), describes the diadem [kalyp- 
tra) as “decorated, as customarEy, with stones and with ropes (rrimi) of pearls.”*® 

The general form of the twelfth- and thineenrh-centiiry imperial diadem is to be seen in the sur¬ 
viving example from the tomb of Empress Constance at Palermo, but convincingly attributed to 
Emperor Frederick II. It consists of a hemispherical c^, of leather or stiffened cloth, encrusted all over 
with jewels, and with a circlet and two arches meeting at its top center being merely outlined in seed 
pearls. It is topped with a large jewel, and has pendilia at (he sides which consist of chains held apart by 
r^d crossbars. It may be doubted, however, whether this represents more than a fair approximation of 

See above, p. 164, note 80. Constantine Porphyrogenit^, De Csmmoaas, ed. Haldon, Thiee Treatises, pp. 109-10: tou^ta eh 
toulda paaida, ta men piohilStera ape diblatoSn aesdn kai bastiikioii ampfaesmena, la de dculera taulon ape bdelden (for bdelPa see above, p. 161, 
note 70). See also ibid.,p. WT teabia ekaslnuhisnatitnipTiss ]\2: zpstriadiaphnrtn timon kaipoietllon, 

®' Gcorje Acropolites, Hislona, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, pp. 19, 67 (fyramidts)-, p. 186 {kalpptra latimhe). The equation of 
Jchii Dutas eiylhra pedila and pjiemis witli a liUms khkimi atop it with die basitika symbok, and the same equation of Baldwin’s 
kaljptraw'ah 2 liUiidion koh/dnoei stop it and pedila kokkobapM »gsin the basilika spmbela, effectively insures the idenrificaiion of the 
/pramir as a stemma, however peculiar the term in context. See also below, p. 578 and noted. Sigillographic evidence: Zacos and 
Vcgicry, ^zantiae Lead Seals. 1.1, p. 104. nos. 114a, b—the crown, with the cross atop it and pendilia, accompanies the loros, and 
looks essentiallyByzantine.The crowns anddress of Henry (pp. 102-3, nos. I12a-d) and Robert (p. 103, nos. 113 a, b) are much 
more western in character. It should also be noted that Baldwin terms himself parphyrogennilos, presumably as the son of a reign¬ 
ing emperor (Peter). See also bdow, pp. 657,659. 

®® Anna Comnena, Aferiaif, lll.i. 1, ed. Leib, I, pp. 113-14. 

®* Constantine Porphyrc^nitus.Zk 1.46 (37), cd. Vogt, I, pp. 175-79 (slejttmala). Ibid., II. 15, ed. Reiske, I, p 599 

{demai). See also above, p. 148 and note 21 (Comnenian form). 

Nicephorus Gr^ras.i/istona^ciatft'fia \1I.9, cd. Schopen, I, p. 2SS:keiesmemae^neUioslStelilkekaitaistatwiargarmseirais, 
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what ii was obviously intended to imitate. The evidence suggests that the original would have been a 
much richer and more substantial affair, far more like the original elements of the crown of Hungary, 
that is, that it would have consisted of metal plaques, decorated with enamels and/or encrusted gems, 
but also with a stuff cap, of whatever color, and also with metal arches surmounted by a cross, both of 
which latter elements the Hungarian crown would have lacked. It would also, naturally, have had 
pendilia. It is of course entirely possible that the Sicilian example was a piece of tomb furniture, and 
therefore consciously less rich and substantial than otherwise it would have been.9' 

Representations of the diadem on the coinage of the period are curiously at variance with descrip¬ 
tions, actual examples, and rqjresentalions in other media. This may, in part, of course be due to their 
miniature character, but may well simply be due to an established and continuing convention which ig¬ 
nored development. The circlet is always shown as a reasonably wide, jeweled band, and where the em- 
p»eror is shown in bust, and greater detail therefore possible or desirable, it frequently has at least one 
plaque at the front. It is frequently, but by no means always, and apparently, topped with a jeweled cross, 
a triangle of jewels, or a single jewel. But it remains unclear whether the cross or whatever stands at the 
front or center of the diadem, for the cap is never shown in a convincing fashion. On the other liand, the 
pendilia are always shown, in a variety of forms, and to a greater or lesser degree of elaboration. In at 
least one case, the form is dictated by the desire to differentiate the products of one mint from another.^^ 
Of the diadem of the empress, the Fk Offwiis remarks merely tliat her stemma “is not like that of 
the emperor, but is of another form.” Its high, pointed nature is well known, and since it occurs only once 
on the coinage of the period, in the case of Irene Ducaena, wife of Alexius I, on the first issues of his re¬ 
formed coinage, there is little point in pursuing the subject at length in this volume. Nevertheless, the pre¬ 
cise form of the diadem of the empress at thb period is probably best seen in the two Sicilian empresses' 
diadems that were apparently given to the cathedral of Bamberg by the German emperor Philip of 
Swalha and his Byzantine wife Irene Angelina in ca. 1200. Tliese have now disapjseared from (he trea¬ 
sury, although detailed drawings survive. One of these, with its taU, outwardly flaring sides, encrusted 
with gems, and having other freestanding gems at the top, closely resembles those depicted elsewhere.®* 
What the crowns of inferior imperial rants, such as sebastocrators and caesars lacked—at this stage 
and earlier at least—was the hemispherical cap. The KHlorobgion of Philotheus remarks that the insignia 
of acaesar was a crown without the figure of the cross. The Hr Gterimoslis terms the kaisarition&perikepha- 
isiotj or merelysomething chat encircled the head. Psellus notes that the ins^ia of acaesar was normally 
a crown {slephancs) tied round the head. It must therefore have been a moderately decorated, and tied, 
circlet, without the cap, and therefore without the arches and cross which surmounted the cap. It would, 
in other words, have been much like the original diadem. That of the sebasiocrator—a rank below that 
of emperor, and above that of caesar, and invented by Alexius I for his brother Isaac—must have been 
similar, but was no doubt differentiated in some formal way.®* 

For the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries, we have the jiortrait seals of two caesars, John 
Ducas and Nicephorus Melissenus, on which the kaisariJdon is depicted. It seems to consist of a decorated 
circlet, without the cap, but with some decorative motif (including a cross) springing upwards from the 
front. So: at this stage no cap; l)ut a cross does seem to have been possible.®^ 

®|J. Dm, Dtr/Caismmal FHiJrichs II, Dissenatiorvs Bemenses, ser. 2.2 (B«ine, 1952), 19-32. See also idem, Tluffyxasix 
I^Tpkpy Timbs<f tkiNomm Ptriod in Swily, DOS 5 (Canibridge, Mass., 1959), p. 171, and fig 210. Crown of St Stephen: abose, 
p. 148 and note 21. Tomb furnitute: see, eg., E. E (Lord) Twining, Bmpain fiega/u! (London, 1969), 279-309. 

Diadem: see, e.g, Alexius I, debased irachy, below, pi. i, Tlb-3.6;Johr II, billon tracliy, below, pi. ix, 10a.2-b.9; Mamiel 

I, billon tracJry below, pi. xiii, I0a.2-b,6; John HI. billon tracliy below, pi. xxxiii, 44, 45.2, 49.2-50c. pi. xuv, 5, pi. xlv, 12.1, 4. 
Distinctive pendilia: see above, p. 100 (Alexius I, Thessalonica). 

9® Artonymous, Dc O^u, ed. Verpeaux: to sCtmma .. . I2s calou ^nakos <pick komovtn to Uju basikSs oil’ botoron d skbeina. Irene 
Ducaena. see above, p. 142, note 14. Bambeig crowns: Dtf.r, Aaierortnii, pi. xx; Twining, Atircyeifiifega&i.p. 59 and pi. 22a. 

9* Philotheus, JtZaorefoiMx, ed. Oikonomides, p. 99: suphmoichins Mtoikou ppou. Constantine Porphyiogenitus, De Caerimwitir, 

II. 52 (43X ed. Vogt, II, p. 27: pmkephalaia.ctoi la k^ariHa. Michael Psellus, Chmaogcclihia.'cd. Rciiauld, II, p. IC3: slephonos 

tin kephoUn anodounmot... to sk/rm too katsonys. 

95 Zaeos and Vfcglery, ^iontvu Lead Seals, 1.3, pp. 1458 59, nos. 2638a-d (John); 1482 84, nos. 2S98, 2699a-c (NicetAorus). 
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A hint that some change may have taken place by the end of the twelfth ceninry emerges from an 
incident at the coronation of Alexius III in 1195. The mule on which the sebastocrator John Ducas, the 
emperor’s uncle, was riding, bucked, and his sebastocrator’s crown [sebastokmUirikos sUphanos) fell off, ex¬ 
posing his baldness “which shone like a full moon”—much to the amusement of the crowd. The incident 
would have lacked point unless the crown had had a cap. The use of the term lainia despotikeif.t., a fillet 
or headband) to describe the crown used at the promotion of Michael Comnenus (Palaeologus) to the 
rank of despot in 1258 need not necessarily contradict this: il could quite well have been used in a loose 
sense. 

By the mid-fourteenth century a change had certainly taken place. I'he De Offidis, in describing the 
ccrcmonid for the promotion of a despot, includes the following passage: “ [The despot] having arisen, 
then, the emperor [wearing the slemmd^ with his own hands places around about his head a crown 
{sUf^utnos', of stones and pearls, having four small arches (kamarai) before, behind, and to the sides, if he 
who is appointed is the emperor’s own son; but if he happens to be a relative by marriage, it has only the 
one in front. And this crown is called a slemmatogyiion.”^'’ 

At this stage, the crosvn of the despot—a rank below that of emperor, and above that of sebastocrator, 
and invented by Manuel 1 for his son-in-law and designated successor Bela/Alexius—need not neces¬ 
sarily have had a cap, for the arches could have been self-supporting Bui the alternative pattern, with a 
single half-arch, stretching from front to middle, would have been a most curious affair if .self-supporting 
and freestanding, and makes sense only if it consisted of some kind of element attached to or supported 

The only closely contempnrary representation of a despot’s crown is that depicted as being worn 
by Michael II of Epirus, in Thessalonican issues of billon trachea, of 1248. Crowned by John III, who 
wears the normal imperial stemma, Michael wears what is immediately recognizable as the stemmato- 
gyrion: a moderately decorated drdcl, with pendilia, apparendy with a cap, and with at least die single 
half-arch in front, possibly all four half-arches, for the unique product of one reverse die seems to show 
the figure of a cross, or pyramid, surmounting the cap.'** 

Precisely what the sebastocrator’s andcaesar’s crowns were like at this stage remains uncertain. The 
De Offidis remarks merely chat their shapes had been unknown until John VI had made his relatives by 
marriage, John and Manuel Asen, sebastocrators, and had accorded them a crown (sUphancs) of blue 
stones and pearls, and with a single (ha]l)-arch—in other words, a crown like a despot’s. Despite the hint, 
emerging from the incident at the coronation of Alexius III, that the sebastocrator’s crown, at least, had 
a cap, the sebastocrator Kaloyan in the Boyana frescoes of 1259 nevertheless wears a moderately deco¬ 
rated circlet with green stones only, with no pendilia, no cap, and no arches. As tsar Constantine Asen 
(Tich), in the same frescoes, wears imperial costume and insignia that arc impeccably correct, it may well 
be that Kaloyan’s are too. At any rate, the deceased sebastocrator Constantine Palaeologus, brother of 
Michael VllI, depicted in the I jncoln College Typikon (MS Gr. 35, fol. iv), probably executed in ca. 
1350, wears a circlet, with four half-archcs, but apparently with no pendilia and no cap. It seems in the 
main to be obeying the rules laid down for the despot’s crown, which is appropriate in view of the date 
of the manuscript's execution, and as Constantine was an emperor’s brother the crown has multiple half- 
ttrehes.^ 

^Niccias Chonialcs, Il'ulerw, cd. van Dicten, I, pp. 458-59 (John). George AtropoliKs,/fijtona, cd. Heisenberg and Wirtli, 
l,p. 159 (Michael). 

Anonymorjs, De OpKOSy ed. Verpeaox, p. 275. See also below, note 98. 

98 m. F Hend> and S. Bendall,‘A Billcn Trachy trf John Dueas, Emperor, and John Comnctms-Duca4,Despot(?)"lW8 12 
(1970), 143-48; T.Gerassimov, "Medni moneci naloati III Vatatses c Epirskiya Despot Mikhail U," Itveilya m A7lduoleguAeskiya 
Jmdul (Sofia), 3+ (1974), 319-22. There h no reason to disbeUeve Gerassi.nov's reading of n for Michael II, as would, for exam¬ 
ple, Protnnoiarios,‘'I.« monnayagedu ‘despotal’d'Epire,” 96-98. See also below, John III and Michael II, billon trachy pi. xuii, 
1.1-2. 

99 Anonymous, DeO^licus.ed. Verpeaux.p-276. Boyana: e.g.K. Miiaiev, TVfisKinflAfurdihiDresdeii-Sofia, 1961), pis. 46-50 
(Kaloyan and Desislava), pis. 51-5S (Constantine and Irene). Constanline Palaeologus: Spatharakis, TAe ArO-sil, pp. 192-93 and 
pi. 143. 
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(2) Globus Cruciger 

It has long been widely, although not universally accepted, that the globus cruciger which, after the 
stemma, b probably the commonest item of imperial insignia depicted on the coinage, and whxh is at 
least almost as commonly depicted in other media, was purely notional in character, and never had a 
physical eidstence, This may have been true of the tenth century and earlier, for it goes unmentioned (at 
least in any obvious and specific sense) in both the De Caerimomis and the KUtorologion. It is possibly, but 
much less probably; tnte, of the fourteenth century, for it goes unmcntieined in the Df Offidis. It is, how¬ 
ever, not true of the twelfth century, for Robert of Clari describes it as “an orb of gold with a small cross 
atop it,” and as being used at the coronation ol Baldwin 1.'°® 

Now, it is inconceivable that Robert could have mistaken an anexikakia, which is the only other 
small item of insignia of this kind, for a globus cruciger, and equally so that he would have invented it, 
for he is remarkably accurate in the details of other items of costume and insignia, even where he clearly 
does not understand their nature or significaiic e. It is also most unlikely that the Latins had had the item 
made during the short and confused time available before the coronation (l.e., between 9 and 16 May), 
and indeed there would have been no point in having had it so made, tor they were othenvise very care¬ 
ful in using (however incorrectly) the costume and insignia that they had found in the palaces they had 
taken, and most probably in the private vestiarion in the palace of Blachernae. In 1204, then, the globus 
cruciger already had an actual and physical existence. This does not of course prove that it was normally 
used in Byzantine coronation ceremonies, merely (hat it was by then a real item, that it had been found 
by the Latins, and that it was used by them in their own coronation ceremony. 

How far the existence of the globus cruciger can be taken back from 1204, other than with a high 
degree of probability well into the twelfth century, remains uncertain. Much depends upon the weight 
placed upon its failure to appear in the De Caerimonm and the Klitomlngian. This is in fact not nearly so de¬ 
cisive as has been supposed, The nearest comparable item, the anexikakia, is rarely mentioned and is de¬ 
scribed once only in the former, while it is mentioned direedy not at all, although its existence may be in¬ 
ferred in one instance, in the latter. Much the same is true of the scepter cruciger. Items of insignia 
receive much less attention than most items of ceremonial costume, in both, and even in the case of cos¬ 
tume the example of the loros should serve as a warning 

Because of this, what is in danger of becoming orihtxloxy is that the first gloltus cruciger was made 
at the order of Pope Benedict VIII, for use at the coronation of the German emperor Henry II in 1014, 
and that thb piece was based on a Byzantine design, but also on a mistaken comprehension of Byzantine 
reality. Acceptance of this would involve in turn the acceptance of a whole cycle of mistaken compre¬ 
hension, for then of virtual necessity it would have to be argued that the Byzantines, presumably at the 
instigation of some westernizing (Comnenian?) emperor, or official, borrowed from the west what had 
already been borrowed by mistake from Byzantium. There is nothing that is inherently impossible in all 
this, but it should be stressed that acceptance of the cycle would depend upon an argument allegedly ex 
siJentio, but which in fact is not completely ex silmtio, and even it it were would not necessarily be decisive. 

It is, after all, not impossible that the globus cruc^r was given a physical existence by the Byzan¬ 
tines themselves, subsequent to the writing of the De Caerimoniis or even to the reign of Constantine 
(who is himseF known to have had at least two major items of insignia, a great cross, and three ceremo¬ 
nial stemmata, fashioned), and that shordy aftenvards it was imitated by Benedict VIII. But even if diis 
were to have been the case, because of the nature of the sources, it is most unlikely that this would now, 
or indeed e\'er, be known. 


Grierson, DOC, llM.p. 131—with rcC to the or^ncii work of ft E. Schranun, Sphaira, Globus, Reuksafijil{SiuxtgAil, 1958), 
osp. pp. 24-28. See above, p. 143 (Baldwin). 

***' Constantine Porphyrogenitus,/^ Cammoeiis, II. 15, ed- Rciske, 1, p. 582 Ibid,, 11.40, ed. cit, p. 640 (s/iutrei). 
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{3) AncxikaJda/iVkakia {dvE^iKoicva, dKOKia) 

The term occurs in both forms in the Df Caeiimnnm, in the latter form only in the De Officiis. This, 
and the descriptions given in both sources, demonstrate that, despite the apparent shift in meaning in¬ 
volved (anexikakia = forbearance; akakia = guilelessness), the same item of insignia is concerned, and that 
one is dealing merely with longer and shorter forms. 

There seems no doubt but that the anexikakia was derived from the consular mappa, originally 
a napkin, and the specific combination of costume and insignia mentioned several times in the De 
Caerimoniu—\oTOS, akakia, and stauros (scepter cruciger) in the case of the emperors; loros, akakia, and 
scepio (eagle-topped scepter) in that of others—serves to confirm this. The precise course of the evolu¬ 
tion which took the mappa and scipio from their original form through to their developed one, and the 
identity of the several elements which might have contributed to that evolution, nevertheless remain un- 

clear.'<’2 

In its developed form the anexikakia is described by the De Officiis: “A piece of silk, like a kodix, and 
held with a kerchief; the silk has earth in it, and it is called akakia.” Its significance at this stage is also 
given; a reminder of mortality and a warning against pride. In the De Caerimoniis it is merely referred to 
as a tamos or scroll, and a different, but equally christianized significance is ascribed to it: a reminder and 
representation of the life-giving law. Abu Ubayd al-BakrI, a Spanish writer of the late eleventh century 
(probably relying on earlier works), describes what is clearly the anexikakia as a golden container with 
dust in it, held by the emperor, and as symbolizing death and decay. All this suggests that other elements 
had entered into its evolution, presumably to christianize an otherwise pagan and inexplicable symbol, 
and by way of the incompetent antiquarianism that has already been observed.'®^ 

In any case, tlie appearance of the anexikakia is known from a number of both large- and small- 
scale representations, some in color, in the various media, and this, when collated with what is known, or 
can be inferred, from the written sources, provides a general impression of the source of its evolution. 

The original mappa, or napkin, was presumably of linen or silk, and j>resumably white in color, and 
from its loose and flaccid texture can be seen to liave retained this form, at least, as long as its consular 
associations lasted, and for some while after. It had evidently been stiffened with the addition of a scroll 
of parchment or paper by the late seventh century. Like the loros, it liad been christianized. At this stage 
it presumably consisted of purple silk stretched over the scroll, and it already contained earth. The last, 
although not mentioned in the De Caetvnoniis, is perhaps alluded to in the Kletorologton which regards it as 
symbolic of the resurrection of the earthly being. It is, however, already described as a “cylindrical con¬ 
tainer with dust” in Harun-ibn-Yahya’s account of Constantinople, dating to the late ninth century.*''^ 

The earliest large-scale representation of the developed anexikakia in color occurs in the mosaic of 
Emperor Alexander (912-913) in Hagia Sophia. In that mosaic it is duly represented as cylindrical 
in form, with rounded ends, the cylinder being reddish-purple in color, the ends gold. All other repre¬ 
sentations agree as to its general form and color, the degree of variation being minimal and without 
s^nificance.'®^ 

'ITie mappa had been held in the right hand, and high, just as it was about to be thrown or dropped. 
The anexikakia is normally held in the left hand, at about waist height, in front, or to the side, of the 
body. Both were gripped directly in the hand. In one instance only, curiously enough in both written 


Constaminc Porphyrogeniius,/fe CoCT^ntu, 1.1, ed. Vogt, I, p. 20 (akakia;. Ibid., 1.46 (37), ed-cit., I,p. 175 (anexikakia). 
Ibid., 11.15, ed. Reiske, I,p. 591 (akakia). Ibid., 11.40, ed. Reiskc, I, pp. 638-39 (anexikakia). 

Anonymous, De Qffiais, ed. Verpeaux, pp. 201-2, 224—25. Gf. Philotheus, KUtmoh^n, ed. Oikonomides, p. 201. Al- 
Bakir: trans. D. Wasserstein in ‘‘Byzanlium and Al-AndaJus," Mtdilnranem UuUmcal Remiw2 (1987), 92; the passage is closely de¬ 
rived from the 9ch-ceutur> Harun-ibn-YahyJ (see below, note 104), which is of some interest in itself. 

R Grierson, Cauiogue of the fynnitme Coins in Ae Duminjtion Oaks Collection and in At WhUtemore CoUedim, II. 1, Pkocas and 
Heradius (602-641) (Washington, D.C., 1968), pp. 86-87. KUlomiogm: see above, note 103. Ibn-Yah^: A. A. Vasiliev, E^zmceet 
UsArabes, II, La dynastU maadonwme (867-959), pan 2.ExttaUs ifes arute (Brussels, 1950), 390-91 (“Ibn Rosteh”). 

R A. Underwood and EJ.W. Hawkins, “The Mosaics of II^ Sophia at Istanbul: The Portrait of the Emperor 
Alexander," DO/* 15 (1961), pp. 195-96 and pi. 1—held in r. hand in front of chest. 
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source and representation, is this last statement contradicted. The De Offidis mentions it as being held 
indirectly, with a kerchief, and despite the o\erv\helming weight of evidence, even contemporary or near¬ 
contemporary evidence, to the contrary, that it could indeed be so held is demonstrated by a mosaic of 
Emperor John V (1341-91), in Hagia Sophia, recently rediscovered in bad condition, but of which de¬ 
tailed drawings survive. 'Ihere, it is held indirectly, and by means of a kerchief, which is looped around it.i* 

(4) Scepters 

(a) SkoTt-skaJkd Scepters 

The only short-shafted scepter (that is, one normally but not necessarily held in the right hand and 
rested over the same shoulder) that is specifically attested in the written sources is the one termed staaros, 
which description can apply only to the scepter cruciger, and which occurs in all three major texts. 

In rather more expanded descriptions than usual, such scepters are several times described as “gold 
siauroi decorated with stones and pearls,” in the De Caedmonm. The term sdpin is known to have been ap¬ 
plied earlier to the eagle-topped scepter which was pan of the consular insignia. It was applied now to 
the scepter cruciger which, ultimately replaced it, although a period of overlap may well have occurred. 
Like (he loros itself, together with the anexikakia (with both of vsdiich the stauroi/scepionaare associated 
in the descriptions in the De Caenmoniis and Kletorologion), the scipio had been christianized.'®' 

With the Christianization of the consular costume and insignia there went, as it were, eventually, and 
apparently at some quite considerable remove, a change of hands. The mappa craditionaDy had been 
held in the right hand, the scipio in the left. On the coinage, where subsequent emperors wear the loros 
they continue to hold the anexikakia (or rather the globus cruciger) in the right hand, the stauros in the 
left. Where they wear the chlamys they tend to hold a cross potent or globus cruciger in the right hand, 
the anexikakia in the left. At any rate, the De Caerimoniis and Kletorologfon, where the cross is concerned, 
also envisage the traditional arrangement: anexikakia in the right hand, stauros/scepio in the left.'®* 

On the coinage, even tliis residual tradition breaks down in the course of the tenth century, ironi- 
caQy enough during the reign of Constantine VII. By the eleventh century, the stauros/scepio is always 
held in the right hand, and accompanying insignia, generally the globus cruciger or anexikakia, in the 
left. Not until the thirteenth century, during the reign of John III, is the anexikakia again held in the right 
hand, and the reversion is then sporadic and presumably without significance. Certainly the De Offidis 
recognizes the “new” arrangement: stauros in the right hand, akakia in the left. 

Of the three short-shafted scepters that arc attested physically, that is, by survival, one, significantly 
enough, is a scepter cruciger, for what must have been the head of one, without the shaft, survives among 
the contents of the treasury of the cathedra] of Tournai. This head conforms precisely to the descrip¬ 
tions in the De Caerimoniis'. its body is of thick gold sheet, and it is heavily encrusted with stones and pearls, 
(he center seeming likely to have originally housed a relic, although this has failed to survive. A dowel at 
the base indicates it to have been mounted on a shaft. It has been dated, on not very good grounds, to 
the tenth century, but in any case presumably—as in so many other cases—formed part of the booty of 
the Fourth Crusade. A further cross to be held in the hand (staurojoi cteras),carvedoutof ruliy, or a ruby¬ 
like stone, had been lost by Romanus IV in 1071 and was recovered by John II in 1138."® 

'*Cf. Const. Poiph., above, p. 153, note 39, and below, noic 107. A above, note 103. John V: C. A. Mango, AfatCTiai) 
for the Study of the Mosaics tf St. Sophie at Istanbul, DOS S (Washington, D.C., 1962), pp. 74—76 and pi. 97. 

Constantine Porphyre^nitus, De Caenmotttu, 1.1, cd. Vogt, I, p. 20: en men 6 dvda cbein tin ekakian, en de If ewnymi totes de 
iu/m kai mrgaron cmpliUsmeHims diiysous sittwvus. 

'“Loroswithanexikakia/jl.cr. in r. hand, stauros ini. hand: e.g. Grierson, DOC, III. 1, pi. xrv, 3a.3-c.2, pi. xv, la.l-i3 
(Irene); pi. XVII, la.1-2 (Michael t); pi. xx, l-5a.3 (Michael 11); pi. xxii, la.2-c.2,5 (Thcophilus); pi. xxviii, la.l-d.4 (Michael 
III). Ii is nociceahle that it is the senior emperor who appears in chlamys, the junior in loros, but this may involve mere convention. 

I®® Grierson, DOC, III.2, pi. tvi, 1.1-3 (Constantine VIU); pi. lviii, 3.2-17 {(Constantine IX). Anexikakia back in r. hand; 
below, pi, xxxni, 43; pi, xxxiv, 52,55 (John HI). 

"®M. C. Ross, “A Byzantine Imperial Scepter for Easier and a Pectoral Cross," JOBG 9 (1960), 91-95. Stauros: refs.- 
Hcndy, Studies, 273. 
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Of the Other two surviving shon-shafted scepters, one, again consisting of the head only, is the im¬ 
mediate predecessor of the straightforward scepter cruciger, and is in die collection of the Louvre. It b 
made of bronze, and inlaid with gold, and consists of a globe surmounted by an eagle, the outstretched 
wings of which have disappeared, a socket nevertheless indicating their former existence, the globe and 
eagle being in turn surmounted by a cross. A socket at the base again indicates it to have been mounted 
on a shaft. This scepter clearly represents the transitional stage between the old eagle-topped consular 
scepter and the later scepter cruciger, the eagle (and the globe) having dropped out of the design when 
its consular associations became meaningless. A similar scepter, consisting of an eagle surmounted by a 
(generally unattached) cross, is found on the coins of Tiberius 11 (578-582) and Maurice (582 -602), but 
an almost identical one, actually consisting of a small knob or globe, surmounted by an eagle, in turn 
surmounted by a cross, is found on the coins of Philippicus (711-713), which is possibly the period to 
which the sutv'ivii^ scepter should be approximately dated.''' 

The other surviving object, again possibly a short-shafted scepter, yet again conskting of the head 
only, is represented by an approximately square ivory plaque, carved with a scene on each of its two broad 
faces, and a single figure on each of its two narrow sides. An inscription twice names an emperor I.£ 0 , 
clearly the emperor being crowned by the Virgin accompanied by the archangel Gabriel, all within an 
architectural context piossibly representing the Great Church in one of the scenes, rendering it probable 
that the object originally belonged to Leo VI (886- 912). The precise original form of the object remains 
uncertain, although a tablet- or labarum-headed one, in any case crowned with acanthus leaves, is not an 
impossibility. It has to be said, however, that entirely other purposes for the item have been suggested. 

The surviving scepter-heads are of a comparatively simple basic form, but the coins, in particular, 
depict a whole series of more complex forms: scepters with a leaved cross for a head; with a patriarchal 
cross; with a stellate ornament; with a scries of heavy knops; with a labarum; with a triple head (possibly 
identical with the palm-frond which is also on occasion depicted); and so on. To what extent these more 
complex forms had a physical existence remains completely uncertain, but the palm-frond certainly ex¬ 
isted, and none are totally improbable or lacking in technical feasibility. If the labarum-headed scepters 
represented real ones, then the square or rectangular section must have been solid, for it shows no ten¬ 
dency to fold when held transversely. This much, at least, might be predicted from imperial representa¬ 
tions in manuscripts, whether that of John II and Alexius in Vat. IJrb. gr. 2, loL 19v, or that of Manuel 
I and Maria in Vat. gr. 1176, fol. iir, where the iabara have every appearance of solidity."^ 

The De Officiis, on the occasion of an emperor's coronation, records him as carrying, together with 
the scepter cruciger, what is called a rarthex. Thk seems to be the ins^nia of his ecclesiastical rank of 
depotates or deputalus, and is clearly not a scepter as such, but what in Englkh ceremonial terms, at least, 
would be called a rod, stick, or wand, of office.' '* 

Palm-Jrond (Pd'iov). On rare occasions on thirteenth-century issues, j>articularly on those of the mint 
of Thcssalonica, an emperor, a despot, or an imperial saint (i.e., St. Constantine) carries a palm-frond. 
This, termed baiim, of gold, and encrusted with pearls and precious stones from top to bottom, is men¬ 
tioned by the De Officiis as being appropriate to empresses.' 

''' Twining, European Regalia, p. 174, note I, and pi. 58b. A- R- Bellinger, Catahgui of the Byiantme Corns in the Ihonbartm Oats 
Colkctim and in the Whillemore Coileclton. I, Aimtasiiu I to Maurice 491-602 (Vinstangtoa. D.C., 1966), pi. lx, 2. 3, lla-d.3;pL lxi, 
12c-14e (Tiberius II': pi. LXViu, 44c, d (Maurice). R Grierson, CaUileffieof the^!/mtiru Coins in the Dumbarton OotsCoUectummdm 
the WHttUmm Collectm, U, Phocas to Theodosius III 602-717, 2, Heraelius Constantine to Theodosius HI (641 -7/7; (Washington, D.C., 
1968), pi. XLV (Philippicus). 

"2 K. Corrigan, “The Ivory Scepter of Leo VI: A Statement of Post-Iconoclastic Imperial Ideology,” Art Batfffij! 60 (1978), 
407-16. 

Spachaiakis, TAe ftrlrait, pp. 79-83 and pi. 46 (John); ibid., pp. 208-10 and pi 155 (Manuel). 

Anonymous,/te ed. Verpeaux, p. 264. Cf ibid., p. 358 (Manuel II). 

"5|bid-,pp.260,262;cf.p.358(MaiiuelII).SeealsoT.Benele,'‘L’imperaioreconunapalinasuunabullaemoiietebizan- 
tine del sec, XIII,” in P Winh, ed., Potyckjomon: Festsekr^ Ermz Ddlger cam 75. Geburlstag (Heidelberg, 1966), I, 82-89. The issues 
involved below are Manuel Comnenus-Ducas, billon trachy, Type D, pi. xi.i, 6.1-3; John III with Michael II, billon irarhy, Vars. 
A and B, pi. XLvii, 1.1-2 the despot holding che palm-frond. 
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(b) Long-shaJUd ScipUrs 

The Latin and Greek term sceptum/skiptrm clearly included within the classification a number of 
items of insignia and so on that probably would not now be so termed: they would more likely be classed 
as “standards,” or something similar, most or all of them having the possession of a long shaft in common. 

Among these, two items in particular stand out; the labarum, and what might best be termed the 
processional cross. The nature and history of the former have been very adequately commented upon 
and traced in the preceding volume of this catalogue, and need not be further elaborated upon in this 
one. On the coins of this period it consists of a long shaft with a square or rectangular head, a single dot 
at each corner, most frequently decorated with a quincunx or single dot and frequently surmounted by 
a triangle of dots or another single dot. In the or^nal, the shaft would have been in the form of a gilded 
lance, the head in that of a stretch of purple cloth, encrusted with stones, and hung as a banner from a 
horizontal bar, A wreath having a chi-rho symbol for its center would have surmounted the banner, and 
portraits of the emperor or emperors would have been placed under it'i® It may well have been some¬ 
thing along these lines, described as “the imperial standard {vetdUum), woven with gold throughout,” and 
affected by the usurper Isaac Comnenus in Cyprus, that was captured in 1191 by Richard 1 of England, 

near Limassol. "7 

On the coins, a number of other elements appear on occasion; a triangle or loop (mostly, but per¬ 
haps not always, a degenerate triangle) below the head, a globus or lys at the base of the shaft, and so 
on. As usual, the extent to which the labarum of this period, and indeed most others, had a physical ex¬ 
istence, remains impossible to ascertain, althou^ the real existence of iabara having a globus or lys at 
the base of the shaft, at least, seems improbable. 

The processional cross and its physical existence are considerably better attested than the labarum 
and its existence. In the account of the coronation of Leo I in 457 preserved in the Dt Caerimoniis, it is 
recorded that the emperor reached the palace and was greeted by its guardian. The slauns wa.s brought 
and stood on his right, on the ground, or possibly on a base, cared for by the mtilorts. The emperor was 
then vested, entered a carriage, and proceeded to the Forum of Constantine, preceded by the stauns and 
the persUda (whatever they were), to meet the prefect of the City and the senate.' 

The accounts of the entries of Theophilus, Basil 1, and Nicephorus II into the City all mention the 
existence and use of this same processional cross. In the case of Theophilus, a golden organ and a golden 
thn)ne were put in place for the ceremonial to take place at the Brazen Gate, and between them “the 
great golden and stone-encrusted cross” was placed. In that of Basil, having changed at the church of 
the Theotokos in the Forum, out of military dress and into a divitision with a triple border of silk, gold- 
wtiven chlamys, and kampagia, the emperor proceeded to the Great Church, preceded by various items 
of insignia [dxiu) and “the precious, great, and stone-encrusted cross.” In that of Nicephorus, having 
chained at the same place, and in the same fashion, into divitision, kampagia, and kampotouba (no 
chlamys; he was not yet emperor), he proceeded to the Great Church “with (presumably preceded by] 
the precious cross.” The “great cross” was also brought out and paraded on the occasion of the cele¬ 
brations instituted in order to celebrate the peace, and exchange of prisoners, with the Arabs in 946."® 

In fact, at one stage, there seems to have been more than one processional cross, for the De Cammoniis, 
in listing the items of insignia stored in the church of St. Stephen in the Daphne, includes “the great 
cross of the holy and great Constantine [I],” while, for the church of the Theotokos in the Pharos, it 


' Grierson. DOC. III.l,pp. 134-38. 

'' ^ Benedict of Peterborough, Gtsia Riga HennHSenovHy &r^no I lyi, cd. W. Stvbbi, in R/rumBnlmn^taTvm Msdrt Am Smptomj 
H (London, 1867), p. 164. 

'Cnrstaniine Porphyrogeninis, Catrimniis. 1.91, ed. Reiskc, I, p. 414. The/nsSM were presumably the varied items of 
ceremonial apparatus (s4«e) that preceded the emperor on such occaaons {sec below, p. 174 and note 126). 

'Constantine Porf^yrogenitus, De Cammomis, Appendix, ed. Haldon {Thne Trnziiso), p. 143; ho chyim slmms hai dkditlm ko 
rntgas (Theophilus). Ibid., ed. at., p- 144: foa tmiov slaurou ioumrgafai feitai diatit/im (Basil). Ibid., 1.96, ed. Reiske, 1, p. 439; mtla 
... leu tmieu itaam. Ibid., 11.15, cd. cit,l, p 591: ho megae ilauros (946). 
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lists “the newly fashioned great cross of Constantine, the Christ-loving and purple-born emperor [i.e., 
Constantine VII himself].’' In all, there seem to have been three.'™ 

The former cross was not only golden and stonc-encrustcd, but apparendy also had at its certter a 
compartment made of the wood of the True Cross and containing various other relics: the milk of the 
Virgin, a piece of her girdle, andso on. This is listed and described by Acropolites as having been among 
the various items of regalia lost by Isaac II when his baggage train was captured by the Bulgars in (he 
Balkan Mountains in 1190. Scutariotes remarks of the same cross that it was the one that had been taken 
by Emperor Constantine (I) on campaign, and by other emperors after him. The identity of the cross 
stored in the church of St. Stephen, with the one lost in 1190, therefore seems certain. The cross had 
been lost on at least one previous occasion, for a cross in which there was a piece of the True Cross was 
among the various items from the ba^;age train captured by the Turks at Myriocephalum in 1176. 
Manuel I had been obl^d to redeem it with gold. Tlie Byzantines probably recovered it a second time, 
for when Ivan III fled Turnovo he took with him certain items from the Bulgarian royal treasury, in¬ 
cluding some of those lost by Isaac, and handed them back to the Byzantines, in 1280. 

On the other h^ind, the latter cross, that of Conslatiline \11, seems also to have survived at least 
until 1247 when it, or something very like it, is described as being among the relics given by the Latin 
emperor Baldwin II to Louis IX of France; “another moderate cross, which those of old called the crux 
ttiumphaUs, because the emperors were accustomed Ui take it to war, in the hope of victory.”'^^ 

In any event, it emerges quite dearly that, at least between 457 and 963, and possibly as eariyas the 
reign of Constantine and probably as late as the reign of Isaac, a great cross, variously described as 
golden, or stone-encrusted, or both, and containing relics at its center, was carried before the emperor 
on particular ceremonial occasions, and also on military campaigns. It could also be stood in place, pre¬ 
sumably on some kind of base."^^ 

The frequent occurrence of such a cross, whether plain or patrictrchal or elaborately decorated, oji 
the coinage and in other media, held by the emperor, or by the emperor and the Virgin or a saint, or 
freestanding in its own right, should therefore not occasion surprise. It is not necessary to suppose on this 
basis tliat each of the many forms of cross on long shaft tliat arc represented in the various media in¬ 
evitably had an actual existence, any more than it is necessary to suppose the same of the many forms of 
labarum on long shaft, or even of the many forms of short-shafted scepter. Many forms were in all prob¬ 
ability “invented,” whether through the exuberance of those who were responsible for drafting coin de¬ 
signs, or whether through the necessity of distinguishing between one phase of a coin issue and another, 
or between one issue and another. Nevertheless, on the evidence, it seems extremely likely that a “pro¬ 
totype” for each general class of object did have such an existence. 

(5) Sword (ond&n< otictBiov) 

The existence of a ceremonial sword can be traced back at least as far as tlie teiidi century for the 


'^'^Constantine Porphyrogcnilus, De Caaimoniu, 11.40, cd. Retake, l,p. 640; Ho mcpis ilaum tm ka^u kai KSitsUailineu 
(St. Stephen). Ibid., II 40, ed. cit., p. 640: Ho luokolaikaitstii! mtgas sUams ^nsUnUnou Ion pAihc/inslou kai porphyrogfnillou basiUis 
(Theotokos). Three crosses: ibid-, 11.11, ed- cit., pp. 549-51). The pUgrim Anthony of Novgorod saw what must have been the 
same tlirce crosses as late as 1200: M. Ehriiard, tratis., “Le livre du pClerin d'Anioine de Novgorod," Banmia 58 (1932), p- 57: 
two great crosses in the church of the Theotokos (ton the cross with whirh Constantine went to haute in the churrh of 

St. Michael (the church of St. Theodore in the Chrysotriclinium?/'the church of St. Stephen?). See also below, notes 12!-23. 

121 RefatHendy Saa&t, 152,275. 

'22 PE.D, Riant, £n<war Satnu CosstoitoitfeAtoias (Geneva, 1878), p. 135; miem a!iam tnsdioerm, //Ham cnaim vtl- 

ms appeUaiail, quia ipiam in ipm iiiclOTu ainsunenoU imjmalo'a ad hdh dejem. It is worth noting that a grant of 1241 (ibid.,p. 128) 
mentions a fragment of the True Cross that: bne mimorie Ernmonahtl. ConslantinopoUltmus imperaloi, admtus mmiais ends in prtdo dt- 
jerdoaX. This, presumaNy, represents the fr^ment of the True Cross borne by a koubikouioms, near the great processional cross, 
ahead of the emperor on campaign. For the latter see above, and below note 123. 

'23 Military campaigns: Constantine Porphyre^nirus, De Caermunds, Appendix, ed. Haldon {Tkne TreaSises), p 124: kai meson 
ictildn pedpold sifftophoros bastaefin slausoa dssysosm diaiiihon. A number of such campaign crosses {siaarikoi... ek thysou kai litMn exdr- 
gasTretiOT), captured in the course of Byaandne defeats, were recovered when Nicephorus II took Tarsus in 965; Leo the Deacon, 
ffhtoM,cd,C. B, Hasc,CSHB{Bonn, 1828), p. 61. 
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Appendix lo die De Caerimoniis, in describing the imperial ba^age train, includes “'two imperial swords, 
one for the procession, the other for the road.” The meaning of this entry emerges from the chapter of 
the Dc CaenmumL'i dealing with iinjjcriai ceremonial costume for particular occasions: when the emperors 
leave the palace on ceremonial journeys by land or sea, wearing skaramangia and sagia, they not infre- 
quendy wear swords that arc described as “stonc-encrustcd” or “gold and stone-encrusted.” ITie sword 
was of course also a regular part of the military costume used on occasions such as the triumphal cere¬ 
monial accorded to emperors returning from campaign, for example, the emperor Theophilus and the 
caesar Alexius, and the emperors Basil and Constantine, all wore belts and swords, on the occasions that 
have been mentioned above.'^ 

The existence of a ceremonial sword is equally certain for the fourteenth century, for the De Officiis 
mentions it, although it does not describe it, on a number of ceremonial occasions. By that date, how¬ 
ever, a number of developments have taken place: it is quite normally used on indoor occasions; it 
was specially kept in some kind of minor wardrobe called the rouchamotv, although the emperor himself 
wore it on occasion, it was far more commonly carried by one of the great officers of state—by the megas 
domeidkos, or by the protostrator, or by the pajokmmanenos Us spkendonis, in that order of precedence, de¬ 
pending upon who happened to be in attendance at the lime.i^s 

Quite how and when these developments took place remains uncertain: there is, as usual, the temp¬ 
tation to ascribe them to Latin influence, whether before or after 1204. Again as usual, however, the sit¬ 
uation is not quite so simple. It seems clear that the imperial use of a sword, or at least the representa¬ 
tion of an emperor wearing a sword, in combination with costume other than skaramangion and sagion, 
can be traced back through the twelfth century as far as the middle of the eleventh. Certainly Manuel I 
wears a sword with divitision and loros in his probable third coinage of electrum trachea, and Constan¬ 
tine IX already holds one when wearing divitision and chlamys in his last coinage of gold histamena. It 
is therefore possible, even probable, that the ceremonial sword had escaped its connection with skara¬ 
mangion and Journeys outside the palace by 1054/55. In addition, of course, and as instanced above, 
the emperors’ being preceded by various items of insignia and so on, in processions, was then nothing 
new. To take one detailed example only: Basil I on his entry into the City, and between the Forum and 
the Great Church, was preceded by what appears to have been various items of equipment [skeue can 
hardly bear its usual connotation of “plate”), that is, by the labara, the standards {signa and banda], the 
great scepters the golden banners [phlamouUt), and of course the processional cross. 

It would lliereforc be unwarranted to place too much signilicaiicc upon the fac:t that in die corona¬ 
tion of Baldwin I, the emperor’s sword was carried by Hugh of St. Pol, his banner by Louis of Blois, and 
his crown by Bonilace of Montierrat, The first seems to have been the constable of the Latin empire, 
and not the seneschal, who is equated with the mgas domestikos, or the marshal, who is equated here with 
the prolostTalar. It is quite conceivable that occasional or even normal Byzantine practice was being more 
or less followed: traditionally when on horseback, the emperor had been accompanied by attendants 
running alongside and hard by tlie imperial horse, carrying the heavy iron ceremonial axes or rhompha- 
iai; and in a somewhat_grbled account al-Bakrr mentions the carrying of both axes and swords (and 
other items) before the emperor Certainly the use of the great officers of state as personal attendants 
would not have been foreign to the main drift of the Comnenian regime—the “personalization” of the 
imperial office, and the increasing emergence of a family and “household” form of government.'27 It 
should indeed be seriously considered whether something like the situation obtaining in thirteenth-cen¬ 
tury Mamluk Egypt was not developing. Here, the great officers of state and household were identified 

' ConstantiiK PorphyroRcnitus, De CaenmoTais, Appendix, ed. Haldon (Thru Tree&sa), p. 103: spathia baPldai dye), /m UspK- 
eleuieSj, iai hm Ss hoehu. Ibid.. 1.46 (37); Vogi, I, pp. 175-79. Thec^hilus/Basil: see above, note 119. 

'25 Anonymous, De sd. Verpeaux.pp. 168 , 171 , 176. 

‘25 Manuel: below, pi. xit, 4a.3-d- Constantine; Grierson, DOC, UI.2, pi. lk, 4a.l-c. Basil; see above, note 119. Cf. also 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caermonis. 11.15, ed. Reiske, I, pp. 575, 593 for such jfeue. 

‘27 Longnon. Uemptre Latin de Constantineple, p 63. Phimpheeex. e.g, Anna Comnena, 1.5.7-8, ed. Leib, I, pp. 23-24; Nice- 

pliorus Brycnniu5,//ii*TOin<r7i LebnlV, rV9, ed. R Gauder, CFIIB (Brussels, 1975), p. 273. CE al-Bakrl-YahyS, above, notes 103,104, 
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zons representing the symbols of their office (a cup, a pen box, a ewer, a sword, and so on}. These sym¬ 
bols may well also have had physical reality Ottoman sultans too tended to be accomponied by a sword, 
a bow, and a water canteen,'^ Were these xhtpersikia of the Byzantine text? The gift by Manuel I to hb 
epi U)u konikkiou Theodore Styppeiotes of a gold and gem-encnisied inkstand suggests as much. 

(6) Banner/Pennon ((p7,anouXov/6ipeW.iov) 

The information available as regards the imperial pAizmoaii duplicates almost exaedy that available for 
the stauros, and the inferences to be drawn are much the same. The De Caermoniis mentions the “golden 
banners,” along with other items of insignia, carried before the emperor, in the account of the entry of Basil 
I into the City. TheDe Officiis makes it clear that tlie fuU complement in\T)lvMl two groups, of six banners, 
the two groups bearing identical designs (saints, a dragon, the emperor on horseback, etc.) but each banner 
within the groups bearing a different design. They were kept in the vestiarion. The only evidence for the 
baniBers at the earlier period relates to their use oulaidc; that for them at die later jjcriod relates to their use 
both inside and out. Only one or twophlamculavuere involved when the emperor was on campaign. 

In addition to tht pkhmouUi, there existed at the later period a somewhat mysterious item of insignia 
called the dibeUion, and of this there was one only It was normevUy carried by the skoutarios, who edso, as 
hb name impLes, carried the emperor’s shield {skoularion), but on occasion was apparently carried by the 
person who was responsible for making the emperor's buskins (ric). The latter carried it “aslant [or trans¬ 
versely] across the shoulders,” when in procession, but stood it “upright” at, and after, the emperor’s ar¬ 
rival. It preceded et'erything: banners, Varangians, and so or: “the dibellion is borne everywhere before 
the emperor, whether he is with the army or ekewhere.” It was normally used outside, but on occasion 
inside, for example, as far as the narthex where a monastery was concerned.'®® 

The nature of the object and the derivation of the name both remain so far uncertain. On the one 
hand, however, if it could be carried aslant or transversely across the shoulders and could also be stood 
upright, it seems reasonable to assume that it must have been an object on a long shaft. And on the other, 
in the same way chat the name phlamouloti clearly derives from the late I.alin fiamrmda, in the sense of “a 
ftame-shaped little banner,” so the name dibellion must surely derive from the hybrid Greek prefix di and 
the Latin word vebmy in the crude sense of two pieces of cloth or of a single piece consisting of two parts. 
Such hybrids are not at all unknown from the fourth century onwards. Alternative derivations such as 
divum-velum are highly unconvincing. It must therefore have been some kind of pennant, Rag, or ban¬ 
ner on a long shaft. Now, a pennant, or more correctly a pennon, is (or was) a narrow flag or streamer, 
cither triangular and pointed, or swallowtailrd, usually attached to the head of a lance, with any heraldic 
charges emblazoned upon it so arranged as to appear correctly when the lance was held in a horizontal 
position. Each known element of the dibeUion b thus present in a pennon: it was on a long shaft or lance; 
it could be described as a single piece of doth consisting of two parts, if deeply forked or swallowtailcd; 
in procession, it was held aslant or transversely (more probably actually horizontally) across the shoul¬ 
ders, so as to dbplay its designs correctly, or fully.'®' 

Something of dib kind actually forms a main element in the reverse design of two types of billon 
trachy of John Comnenus-Ducas, emperor and despot in Thessalonica. The rare specimens of these two 
types depict a pennon on long shaft or lance, held upright but either artificially kept stretched out hori¬ 
zontally or at least shown that way, with the msiir body of thepennonconsistingof a single piece of cloth 
having designs of crosses-within-circles, and with the end consisting of two (just possibly three) “tails,” 
because of its very deeply forked nature.'®® 

E.g., E. Aol, Rmaiissnee ^ Isinm: Arl of th/ Marabjks pVashingtoti, D.C., 1931), 19-21. For (he pen box, see also above, 
p- 110, note 56 (John Poutaes). Aul, TkeAfiof SuhyrTum the Mognifeent, 119, 123- 25, 147-57, and appropriate plates. 

Constantine Porjiliyrogcnitus, De Caernnoxas, Appeeiix, ed. Haldoii IfThm Trealiaes), p. 144. Anonymous, Dt OSidis, ed. 
Veipeaux, pp. 195-97, 204 See also C. T Dennis. ■•Byzamine Battle Flags," 8 (1982), 51-69. 

l’®Aron>-moo5.De0^cus,ed.Verpeaux,p. 183 and note2,pp. 196,246-47. 

I®' TheOxjindEnghskDicBona’p, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1989),XI, p. 48i,s.v. ‘pennon.” 

132 See below, p. 594 (Types R, Vars. A andB; S), and pi. xuii, 31a.l, 2, Cf. Dennis, ‘‘Byaantine Battle Flags,” pis. i, n. 
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The dibellion, dien, was a pennon. In this case, it would be futile to deny its probable western cr^in. 
Not only are the coin designs used by the Thessalonican mint at this period very heavily influenced by 
those used by the west, but, as mentioned above, at the coronation of Baldwin I his banner was carried 
(presumably in front of him) by I.ouis of Blois.'*^ 

(7) Other Items of Insignia 

A golden lance or spear {lonk)u), decorated with pearls, is mentioned as having been carried by 
Constantine, the junior emperor, in the account of the entry of Basil I into the City, and by Alexius 
Musele, the caesar, in that of Theophilus’ entry It, or something very similar, is to be seen held by Basil 
11 in Marc. gr. Z.17, fol. iir, and was clearly a regular part of imperial military costume and insignia. It 
however appears once only as such in a thirteenth-century coin design,'^ On both of these occasions, 
the junior emperor, or caesar, also appears to have worn armlets {maniketlu^} and/or anklets (podupulk) of 
gold, but these, of course, do not appear in coin designs. 

A shield {skouUtmn], carried by an official who derived his name from it, is mentioned in the De 
OJJidh, and it occasionally appears in thirteenth-century coin designs.'^* 

From the reign of Basil I onwards, at least, the announcement of an imminent military campaign 
svas made by the suspending of a breastplate, sword, and shield [larikion kmspathwn kai skoutariori] from the 
outer Brazen Gate of the Great Palace.’^^ 

For even smaller items, see now H. C. Evans, W. D. Wixom, eds., The Glory of Byzantium: Art and 
Culture of the Middle Byzantine Era, A.D. 843 1261 (New York, 1997), pp, 212 13, no. 146 (possible tear¬ 
drop ornament from loros), p. 249, no. 175 (j)ossible tip of scepter); pp. 243-44, no. 165 ^old/cnamel 
braceleis/wrist cuffs of private origin). 

Epilogue 

Lest the above seem a mere collection of disparate items of disparate dates, with no indication of es¬ 
sential continuity it is worth briefly examining the ceremonial of the triumph celebrated by John II, on 
his return from his Anatolian campaign of 1133. The short route involved lay between the Seagate below 
the Acropolis and the church of Hagia Sophia. The procession was led by imperil soldiery, including 
the Varangian Guard, and this was followed by captive Turks of all ranks, by the war booty on mules, by 
the emperor’s best Arabian horses, by representatives of the four factions—white, red, blue, and green— 
chanting acclamations, and by members of the senate including imperial kinsmen. Then came the em¬ 
peror himself, wearing stemma, with the stauros in his left hand and with the chcrles (= toms/kodix 
= anexikakia) in his right, He was accompanied by his eldest son the co-emperor Alexius, dressed as 
richly as his father, and was followed by his other three sons, these being followed in turn by the aged pa¬ 
triarch. Finally, there came the focus of the whole ceremony: a chariot bearing an icon of the Virgin. 
The event ended with a service of ihanksgiving.'^s 

Although the route involved was somewhat different/shorter than previously recorded, the order of 
service and the participants were essentially those of the later Romati and early Byzantine periods. The 
telling and crucial point in this respect is that the emperor (who was presumably wearing the loros), de¬ 
spite the unanimous verdict of contemporary imperial portraiture in whatever media, nevertheless held 
the staunjs iis his left hand, and the anexikakia in his right—just as the consuls and imperial consuls of 
the earlier period, and the succeeding emperors up until the tenth century, had all done.'^s 
See above, p. 143. 

Constantine ftirphyrogenitus, Of Caerimomis, Appendix, ed. Haldon {Thrte 7rre(««),pp. 142, 148. Spatharakis, The PoTiredt, 
pi. 6. Below, pi. ui, 23.1-7—the Usue is noticeably of the I-alin imitative scries. Sec also Twining, European Regade, 253-58. 

*55 Constantine Rsrphytogenitus, De Oarorwrat^ ed. Haldon {Three Thatises), pp. 142,148. See alto above, p. 164.rinTe 

80.AjTTiJet5(iiren7JDe)wereneverthelesst6rloiigpartol western regalia: Twining, European Regaha, 258-63. For 12th-centuty Geraian 
exninp]u,SK Die ^eiidei Skulei: Gadudile—EMiut—Kidlur, I, (Stut^ari, 1977), pp. 40l-4;n, dWtlniittjCT, pis. 330-32. 

*55 Anonymous, Dr ed. Verpeaux, p. 183. See, e g., below, pi. xxxm, 47,l-48a(John III). 

*57 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Z>t Vaermoniis, Appendix, ed. Haldon, p 96. 

*5* W HOrandner, Tkeotliin>s Pmdnmos. //uWiiicfeGafete, Wetier ByzaniinischeStudien 11 (Vienna, 1974). nos. 4-6, esp. 6, 
pp. 219-28; Magdalino, Manuel /, 240-4 1 ; McCormick, Eternal Vutmy, 189-230. 

*55 See above, p 153 and note 39, 169-70 and note 107. 
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CATALOGUE OF COINS 


Explanatory JVote 

In their (general lines, the coin lists for and introductions to each reign below continue the format adopted 
for previous volumes, although where necessary or apparently advisable I have had no hesitation in omit¬ 
ting, adapting, or adding particular features. 

As a rule, I have attempted to include in the historical bacl^round to each reign sufficient material 
to impart the essentia] “flavor” of that reign, in as far as it is likely to have impinged upwn the econ¬ 
omy and its coinage. This has inevitably, as I would sec it, involved the inclusion of several classes of 
faaors/items that might have not been treated or at least treated so extensively in previous volumes, more 
particularly economic, social, and administrative ones, as well as insuring—for certain reigns—an en¬ 
hanced coverage of military affairs, for the gain or loss or disturbance of territory during those reigns in 
several cases had clear consequences for the production and circulation of coinage. I have thus attempted 
to emphasize the complex interrelationships involved in the bacl^round to the coinage, and this has ne¬ 
cessitated a more extensive treatment than has hitherto been the case. For the thirteenth century; such 
an expanded treatment has been the result of a double necessity, with even the basic historical setjuence 
of events being so little generally known, or at least readily accessible to other than the professional 
scholar, for there is as yet no single modern and synthetic volume on the subject, and this despite—quite 
possibly indeed because of—the vast complexities of the period. 

Again, as a rule, and with regard to the coin lists, I have preserved the classification of coinages, 
types, and varieties established by Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, except of course where that classifica¬ 
tion has subsequently proved faulty or incorrect, or indeed where it has proved in need of amplification. 
I have done this not (I hope) simply to pre.serve unreasoningly the classification involved, but because I 
am all too conscious that it has now already been in wide use for a quarter of a century, and is therefore 
indeed established, and that to alter it fundamentally would necessitate the creation of long and elabo¬ 
rate concordances between that volume and this, without—in many cases atleasi—insuring that any new 
classification was much more “definitive” and/or enduring than the old. For although one does of course 
hope that at least the bulk of the new sequences and chronologies suggested below represent a refine¬ 
ment of and/or improvement on the previous ones, there is nevertheless still no doubt, especially where 
the thirteenth ceniur}' is concerned, that most or all are still capable of, or subject to, some degree of re¬ 
arrangement, and therefore potentially to the creation of yet further concordances. 

So as to alleviate at least any complications or dlflicullics caused by the leiention of a classification 
that may not reflect a su^ested new sequence or chronology, I have made as mut h use as is possible of 
tabular representations of the new arrangements of the various coinages (the “Conspectus” of the List 
of Tables above, p. xii). A very basic concordance may be found through recourse to the type reference 
at the initial entry for each class at the foot of the catalc^ue page, where “H.”= Hendy, Dumbarton Oaks 
Studies 12. There, also, are other short titles: '‘W”= Wroth, “R.”= Ratto, and “BN,”= Morrisson, Cat¬ 
alogue. These abbreviations differ from those used in the main text of the volume, where fuller forms have 
been utilized, but have been adopted throughout the series for their extreme brevity. Other works have 
been cited where necessary. 
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In che catalogue below, each coinage, type, or variety has a double form of identificaiinn. The first 
of these forms, at the center of the page, is of a general nature and of either a numerical or alphabeti¬ 
cal kind: thus on the one hand “First Coinagc’V“Type I,” and on the other “Type A”/“Variety A.”This 
(or these) will normally reflect the classification in Dumbarton Oaks Stutlics 12, with numerals normally 
implying that the actual sequence is either known or suspected, and letters that neither was then (1969) 
the case. If the latter situation has subsequently changed, and a sequence and/or chronology has been 
established or become suspected, then this should be revealed either in the text section of the introduc¬ 
tion to the relevant reign, or in the “Conspectus” tabulation, or in both. 

In addition, each coin within a reign has its own particular identification to the left-hand side of the 
page. Any such identification tends to possess botli numerical and alphabetical components, each with 
its own implications, for example: Alexius I (Post-reform Period) 20 a. 1 is a coin of the twentieth listed 
distinct type of the reign, a (ConstantinopoLtan) hyperpyron—hence 20; a coin with the earliest reverse 
inscriptional variety of three such varieties—hence a; and is the first listed coin of a group of four such 
specimens—hence 1. The group as a whole is therefoie to be described as: 20 a.A—i. Reading along the 
line, and proceeding to the right, it emerges that the coin is of gold (A/), weighs 3.89 g, and has a diam¬ 
eter of 30 mm. The condition of the coin is described only when it has been in someway interfered with: 
in this case it has been pierced twice. (The degree of wear b equally not normally given, unless in some 
way exceptional.) Weights are given to two decimal places. Diameters are to be considered as both max¬ 
ima] and approximate, for coins of the period are by reason of their manufacture never entirely round, 
but where they are seriously asymmetrical then maximum and minimum are given (c.g, 30 x 15). 

I have departed from the practice of previous volumes in not giving the die axis of coins in this one: 
this b still at this period normally f +, but the difficulty of representing precise degrees of variation 
-particularly where ill-aligned double dies have been used—b such that the accuracy achieved for the 
effort expended renders the whole exercise not worthwhile. Nor docs the feature seem to possess much 
import. 

Coins not in the collection, but included because of their significance, or to make up reasonable num¬ 
bers for a type or variety so as to give some impression of the range of variation, are listed in parentheses. 

Coins actually illustrated in the plates at the end of the volume where they bear the same numbers 
as above are marked with an asterbk. It b a feature of this volume that many more coins not in the col¬ 
lection (and therefore listed in parentheses) than has been the case in previous volumes have nevertheless 
been illustrated in this one. The feature is largely the result of the nature of coin production, especially 
during the thirteenth century, when annual and therefore small-scale bsues were normative. The conse¬ 
quence has been that even two such collections of the size and range as arc catalogued here can muster 
no more chan a restrained proportion of the types and varieties that are known to exbt, and that an en¬ 
hanced representation of specimens from outside sources has therefore become necessary or desirable. 

And finally, the source of each coin in the collection, together with the original date and origin of 
acquisition—where kno\vn—arc to be found at the foot of the catalogue page, again under the same 
number as in the list above them. 



ALEXIUS T Comnenus 
(April 1081 August 1118) 
Colleagues: Constantine Ducas (to ca. 1088) 
and John (II) Comnenus (from 1092) 


Background 

The reign of Alexius I, as already remarked, is of cardinal importance for the history of the later 
Byzantine Empire, for it effectively set the basic parameters within which economy, society, and govern¬ 
ment de\cloped or failed to dc\'clop, until the fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turits in 1453.' 

It is commonplace that the successful coup d’etat which the Comneni and their Ducas allies 
mounted against Nicephorus III in the course of March and April 1081 marked the definitive seizure of 
political power by the military aristocracy that had with only brief exceptions been excluded from the 
formation of policy since the acquisition of absolute power by Basil II at the end of the tenth century. 
There is indeed nothing at all that is incorrect in this analysis, but it should be observed that the coup 
came only just in time, for not only was the empire itself on the verge of disintegration as a result of the 
disastrous political, military, and financial situation, but also the territorial and economic base that de¬ 
spite everything had maintained the position of the military aristocracy that is, the great landed estates 
of central and northern Anatolia, was in the process of falling into the hands of the Seifuk Turks, dic¬ 
tating either the transfer of the aristocratic power base to the Balkans or the formation of some kind of 
modus vivendiwhh the Turks. There is considerable evidence that both of these options were available, and 
that either the one or the other, and sometimes both, were taken up, by numerous individuals and fam¬ 
ilies. What this meant was that not only svas the Comnenus-Ducas alliance now in the possession of po¬ 
litical power, but also that it could potentially at least look forward to a greatly weakened capacity for ri- 
valiy on the part of other families and clans. Whether or not the existence of this potential was actually 
realized and consciously i^iken advantage of by tlie alliance it is difTicull to say, but certainly the policies 
adopted by it suggest that either the potential was realized or chat the alliance was in any case, and how¬ 
ever unconsciously, prepared to utilize whatever possibilities that came its way. 

The detailed sequential account of the reign is of course that provided by Alexius’ daughter and el¬ 
dest child, the purple-born Anna Comnena, who (in Ixith cases dynasiically) was first betrothed to the 
junior co-emperor Constantine Ducas, the son of Michael VII, and was subsequently married to the pan- 
kjpersebastos and later caesar Nicephorus Bryennius, himsell a major author for the period and a descen¬ 
dant of the former usurper of the same name. The mast perceptive contemporary analysis of the reign 
is nevertheless that given by the much briefer John Zonaras at the conclusion of his Epitome.^ 

Zonaras regards as being characteristic of the new regime the granting out of a newly formulated 
system of quasi-imjaerial titles to relatives by blood and marriage, together with those of massive annual 

' For much of what follows, see Chalandon, Essai sur U d'Altxis F’ Comiine (1091-1118)-, Angold, Tht fyzmlme Enput 
1025-1204, 102-50, Magdaiiiio, Mcmtl I, 27-34, 180-89, 202-6, 267-75, and passim, See also Heady, “ByiauUun.. 
1081-1204," and idem, "The Economy Revisted,” and above, pp. 3-9. See also now M. E Mullelt, Alexios I Komnenosand 
Imperial Renewal,” in P M^alino, ed., jVne (IcnsUntaus: Thi EfyUm of Imptnal Rtnewat in lOt-l'M Cmluruj 

(Aidershot-Brookfidd, Vt., 1994), 259-67, M. E. Mullets, D. Smyihe, eds., Alexius IKmmos: Pipes of the Seemi Belfast £P)ztsniiii 
Intenabmat Coltoqmum, 14-16Apnl 1989 1996). 

2 Zonaras, Anmks, ed. Biittncr-Wobst, III, pp. 726-68. 
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revenues from the imperial state and private vestiaria to support the enhanced status of the grantees, and 
of the effective monopoly of the more senior positions in the military and civil hierarchies. As a com¬ 
plement to this he notes the imjjlementatitin of a systematic policy of dynastic marriage into certain 
other chosen families—a policy which, if not entirely successful in the case of his own immediate family, 
was pervasive and indeed effeedve in that of his wider one. Alexius, he says, behaved not as the admin¬ 
istrator of public affairs, but as the master of them, considering and even naming his own household as royal. 

There is not the slightest doubt but that the accuracy of each of these points can be verified from 
independent evidence—even where, as in the case of Anna Comnena, the newly formulated system of 
titles is used in an entirely favorable sense and as an example of her father’s political ingenuity. The effect 
of the grants involved, resulting on the one hand in the recipients’ leading a quasi-imperial life-style, and 
on the other in the exhaustion of the imperial treasury and the diminution of public revenues, is also em¬ 
phasized by John the Oxite, and the combination of evidence should not be taken lightly.^ The poiciitiai 
scale of what was involved can be seen in even a schematic map of the grants of public revenues from 
estates and extensive regions under Alexius and his successors.* Moreover, the extent to which the 
Comneni and their allies had succeeded in permeating the central aristocracy—and indeed come to 
form the very basis of it—and had managed to monopolize the two secular hierarchies, even penetrat¬ 
ing the religious one, is beautifully demonstrated in a comparison of prosopographical studies of atten¬ 
dants at the synods of 1094 and of the period 1143-80, chat is, between the reigns of Alexius and of his 
grandson Manuel.^ 

Anna herself is certainly aware of the beginnings of this double process, although perhaps not of 
their full implications. She describes the trials of two major sets of conspirators, those of Nicephorus 
Dic^enes and his supporters (1094), and of Michael Anemas and his (1106/7). The description of the 
former is the more detailed, involving as it did individuals who were dangerously close to the imperial 
family and throne. The emperor was supported by all of his kinsmen by blood and marriage {^ngenes ex 
aimaios U kai anefasteias), who were present, standing near the imperial throne, to either side. The de¬ 
scription of the latter, less detailed, nevertheless includes an interrogation by the emperor with his kin 
around him {mla tlsperiautm ^tigenem]. Even at a reception on horseback, and in the course of a cam¬ 
paign (1116), the emperor was closely accompanied hy his relatives (.ymgenrir) by blood and marriage {hoi 
hath’ aiitia kai ex ascAwtew), placed to the right and left of him.^ These descriptions therefore provide 
strong circumstantial backing for the evidence outlined above, and it becomes quite clear that, very 
quickly indeed after the coup of 1081, the Comneni and their aUies had arrogated to themselves titles, 
revenues, and land, and had begun to permeate the remainder of the aristocracy and to monopolize the 
more senior sections of the secular hierarchies. The family was already on the way to becoming a clan, 
and the clan was to become effectively identical with the state. 

By the reign of Manuel, probably as early as the reign of John, the phenomenon as a whole was 
complete. John Cinnamus provides two descriptions that are as significant as those provided by Anna. In 
describing the reception of Louis VII in 1147, he mentions that on the latter’s arrival at Constantinople 
he was met by such men as were dose to the emperor by birth and status (Aato ^nos kai fyehsri}, and who 
then controlled the more distinguished offices (tas hyperphanous... arrAoj). Again, in describing the recep¬ 
tion of Kih^ Arslan II in 1161, he mentions tliat to either side of the throne there stood the official body 
(Mrir), according to custom, for the birth of each and his status {genous ekasto kai tychis) governed his place 


^ Fid. P Gauiier, "Diatribes de Jean I’Oxiterontre Alexis 1^^ ComnSne.’’ REBit (1970), esp. p. 41. 

* Hend>i Studies, pp. 86-90 and map 19, pp 131-35. See also .Magdalino, A/onatl/, pp. 160-71 and map 2. 

^ P. Gautier, “Lesyiiode dcs Blacherncj (fin I09+); Etude pr05opo5raphic)uc,”7££i 29(1971), 213-84; L. Slicrnoii, “Notes 
deprosopc^aphie et de titulature b^varlines: Constantin Ange (pan)sebastoh5'pertale.’’ REB 19(1961), 273-83. For a more de¬ 
tailed list of the latter author’s putJications on the period in AES, see the index entry in volume 41 (1983), p. 3S. For a similar 
treatment of the later period by the same, see below, p. .WS note 3. See also Magdalino, Maml 1, 501-9 ("Appendix 2: Lay 
Officials in Synodal Lists of the Comnenian Period”). 

Anna Comnena, AlW. IX.9.2, cd. B. Lcib, II (Paris, 1943), p. 18! (Diogenes); ibid., XII.6.3. ed. cit, III (Paris, 1945), 
p. 72 (AnemasX ibid., XY6.4, ed. cit, HI, p. 208 (reception of Kili^ Arslan 1). 
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of standing {ten chomn tes staseoi). Quite how accurate this is, and quite how minutely regulated the rela¬ 
tionship between birth and status was, is revealed by the lists of attendants at contemporary synods, 
where precedence is all and nothing is left to chance or fancy’ 

Not all of the preexisting aristocracy was brought into the imperial clan system, however, and there 
arc clear signs that from the very start this caused a resentment which in at least one case led to conspiracy 
—the Anemas conspiracy seems to have been composed of an unusual combination of members both 
of the military and of the high civil aristocracies. Both of these may at this stage have been particularly 
hard-pressed by the financial demands made upon them by Alexius’ fiscal reforms, but the background 
of general discontent is indicated by Zonaras’ claims that on the one hand Alexius did not treat the re¬ 
mainder of the (military) aristocracy (hot loipoi tm euge^nolm) equally well, and that on the other he did 
not treat the senatorial body (i.e., the civil aristocracy) with the honor it deserved, but rather strove to op¬ 
press it.® This latter was in line with his general attitude to the urban popular mass and to the member¬ 
ship of the urban guilds, with both of which the senate had entered into an alliance of interest against 
the military, during the period of civil dominance, and whose members had not supported his coup but 
had even opposed his entry into the City.® Ncv'crthelcss, by the end of the reign, dlscoiueni with the 
regime as such had been if not destroyed then at least effectively driven underground, for if John’s ac¬ 
cession faced opposition, that derived neither from the excluded section of either aristocracy, nor indeed 
from the populate at large, but rather from a faction within his own immediate family. 

The Comneni and their allies, then, had taken over the state and its administrative apparatus, but 
while they inevitably weakened the first—for example, by inserting a decisK'e family element into the 
functioning and nature of the imperial office, thereby on the one hand tlLstilling the personal and house¬ 
hold clement in it, and on the other diffusing the impact that it made upon society—they actually even 
strengthened and increased the efficiency of the second. Two main motives may be ascribed to the lat¬ 
ter policy, both very different, but not entirely incompatible. In the first place, in many ways Alexius was 
a very traditional—even reactionary—figure, and if he wished to act out the role of a traditional em¬ 
peror, then (he acquisition of wealth via the administrative appsiratus and from all sectors of society (with 
the exception of the privileged members of the imperial family and clan) was a simple necessity. In the 
second place, any such increased efficiency in the acquisition of wealth permitted not only the continu¬ 
ation of a traditional imperial role, but also the funding of the additional burden that he had imposed 
upon the generality of the population in the construction of his new system.'® 

The administrative measures through which these aims were achieved involved the increasingly 
close coordination of the activities of the metropolitan sekreia or bureaus, and more particularly of those 
of the financial ones. Alexius seems to have regularized the position of iogolhetes lonsekr/tai (first mentioned 
as such in 1081, later mgas logptJules), in order to coordinate the activities ol' all the metropolitan sekreta. 
He also created the position of megm, loganastb tm ieheWn (first mentioned in 1094, Tnegas logaruulcs for 
short), in order to coordinate the activities of the financial sekreta, and that of megas hganastes tm euagon 
sekretdn. to coordinate those of the sekreta dealing with imperial (private) properties. 

These measures, erecting as they did a coordinativc tier above the individual and previously inde¬ 
pendent sekreta, presumably diminished their importance, and it is therefore probably no coincidence that 
the sakellian is no lor^er heard of after 1145, and the stratiotikon and etdikomAeT 1088—and even the pre¬ 
viously powerful gpiikon entered a period of continuing decline." 

’John Cinnamus, Epitome Rerum ab Jeanne et Alexio Comnems Gsstarum, II, €d. A. Mcineke, CSHB (Bonn, 1836), p. 82; ibid., V) 
ed. cit., p. 206. For lire AIMA ptopliecy (according tu which ihe Comneniaii succession would Ibllow ihe word for "blood"), see 
the refs, in Hendy, “The Economy Revisited,” 31 and note 110, and below, pp. 3+3,365. 

® Zonaras, Amalrr, cd. Buttner-Wobst, III, pp. 766, 767; Hcndy, Studies, 586. 

® Hcndy. Sudia, .582-86. 

Hendy. "The Economy Revisited,” 33; Magdalino, Manuel /, 27-34; L. Clncas, The Thai rf John JtaJoe and the Crisis 
InleUectual VaLits iaBremtium in the EUvenlh Cenluiy (Munich, 1981), 88-102. For Alexius’ general fiscal consavalistn, sec Hciids 
“The Economy Revisited,” 34,41, and below, pp. 185, 187. 

" Hendy. i'WKt, 432-34. 
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But they did not stand alone, and were accompanied and complemented by other measures of an 
equivalent, and in combination probably an even more significant, nature: by the relbrm of the coinage 
along lines already outlined above, in 1092; by the widespread fiscal reassessment of landed properties, 
of which the Athonite material now provides the most striking evidence, but which was quite possibly 
then applied to the whole empire, in the years to either side of 1100; and by the reform of the collection 
of land taxation, the evidence for which is contained in the treatise now known as the Palaia hdNea 
in the years 1106/7-1108/9-'2 

The combination of all these measures—administrative, monetary, and fiscal—amounted to a mas¬ 
sive rebuilding of the state’s financial structures upon the collapsed ruins of the old ones, and to a dras¬ 
tic increase in the product of the taxarion system, as the product of the land taxes, overwhelmingly the 
most important item of revenue in the budget, was effectively, whether in the shorter or longer term, 
quadrupled fbr where one miliaresion had previously been collected, one trachy (worth four miliaresia) 
was henceforth to be collected.' ^ 

Very little of all this, of course, appears in the two contemporary historians; nothing at all in Anna; 
and a somewhat problematic passage only in Zonaras. The latter describes how tax assessors {apogmpheiS) 
were sent out in all directions into the countryside and regions [en agrois kai ckoTiois) to check up on the 
properties {kleseis) of imperial subjects, and to charge such novelties as things called “excess” {kyperlima], 
and “additional” {kypetplea), and various other vexatious matters. This, then, seems to be evidence for a 
general reassessment, an interpretation supported by an extremely interesting passage of John the Oxite 
(ca. 1091). Zonaras then proceeds to give a description of Alexius’ monetary policies. It has frequendy 
been assumed, and sometimes still is, that this well-known description applies to the debasement of the 
pre-reform period (i.e., pre-i092), but it has been pointed out that, stripped of the customary rhetoric, 
it in fact gives a quite adequate account of the coinage of the reform and post-reform period (i.c., post- 
1092), and possibly even of the Nia l/igariki as well. That the latter interpretation is in fact the c orrect 
one was never open to real doubt: although Zonaras’ sequential account is frequently interspersed with 
generalized matter, and his detailed chronology is vague to say the least, the particular passage immedi¬ 
ately follows a mention of the exploits of Tzachas and of the revolts and imperial recovery of the islands 
of Crete and Cyprus—and these events can be closely dated to the period 1091-93. It also precedes a 
mention of the conspiracy of Nicephorus Dic^encs (1094). There can thus be no question but that it 
refers to the reform of 1092 and its related measures.'* 

Other than these major financial measures, to be reconstructed from scattered documentary sources, 
and from the minimal references to them in the contemporary historical accounts, Alexius is commonly 
accused of having imposed major financial losses upon the state, and of having been instrumental in the 
decline of the Byzantine mercantile classes, through his concession of immunity from the trade tax, the 
kommerkioti, to the Venetians in 1082, in return for naval aid against the Normans. The charge is in fact 
traditional, but it nevertheless cannot be upheld. Iti the first place, it is liy tio means clear that the losses 
made on the granting of immunity would not have been made up in other ways, whether direct or indi¬ 
rect, such as in the increase in the volume of trade that undoubtedly occurred in the course ol' the hvelfth 
century, and which may well have ultimately benefited the empire by way of the private sector of the 
economy In the second place, if the financial pass was sold in this fashion, then it was sold not by Alexius 
in the 1080s but by no less an emperor than BasE II in 992. In the third place, given the structures of 
Byzantine society and slate finance, it is actually very doubtful that the revenues deriving from trade 
amounted to more than a significant marginal item in the state budget, and the loss of Venetian revenues 
will have represented only even a portion of those revenues. If the immunities involved were significant, 

Hendy, ‘The Economy Revisiied,” ,'16-^1; and for the/.ogarit?, see alsoaboir, 16 and note 49, 40-41. 

Hcndy, "The Econocnv Revisited," 41. 

'* Hendy Ccinage mi Moniy, 40-49; idem. Stadia, 516-17; idem, ‘The Economy Revisited,” 36-37, Zonaras, Amth, ed. 
BiiOner-Wobst, in,pf>, 737-42. Constant repetition does not, d/ course of itself, render something true, but the relative chrono- 
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that significance lay elsewhere and in the longer term. In any case, despite Zonaras’ strictures on the fi¬ 
nancial pressures and compensatory measures of the first part of the reign, he ends up on a surprisingly 
favorable note, given the traditional modern view of Alexius. The latter was, he says, neither avaricious 
nor over desirous of money, not wishing to melt it down and hoard it, and on his death no vast sums of 
it were found in the treasury; He clearly regards the situation with approval; this was the way an emperor 
ought to conduct his finances, and thus the almost traditional Byzantine alternation between the whole¬ 
sale accumularion of a reserve and its dissipation was left to Alexius' son John and his grandson Manuel 
respectively. It seems clear that the increased expenditures entailed by Alexius’ policies must eventually 
at least have been more or less counterbalanced by the additional revenues gained, and it is entirely p>os- 
sible that the extraction of these revenues was itself less inimical to the financial capacities of the popu¬ 
lation at large than U now popularly supposed, owing to the continuing expansion of the Byzantine econ¬ 
omy. 

In comparison with Alexius’ administrative and financial reforms, his actions and policies in other 
spheres appear somewhat meager, but it should be remembered that his freedom of action must have been 
very considerably inhibited by the extreme fluidity of the contemporary political and military situation: he 
therefore laid a number of foundations in these areas, but it was left to his two successors to build upon them. 

The political and military situation was dominated by the differential in status obtaining between 
the Balkans on the one hand and Anatolia c«i the other. In the former, the Byzantine position, although by 
no means unchallenged—whether by Italian Normans, separatist Serbians, or nomadic Turks—was not yet 
fundamentally threatened on a long-term basis. In the latter, the Byzantine position had effectively col¬ 
lapsed, and only isolated patches of coastal territory, particularly along the Pontic coast, and in Bithynia 
around tlie Marmara, remained in imperial hands—and even thcsconly precariously and frequently loosely. 

In the Balkans, then, Alexius seems to have continued the existing situation of unitary military com¬ 
mand under the descendant of the domestifios tm scholai, who was increasingly termed nugas domestikos 
—first Us analoles, and then, with the collapse of the situation there, &s dyseas. This seems to have been 
merely a regularization of terminology In Anatolia, while the concept of unitary command does not 
seem to have been lost, the actual commanders there seem to have been termed sttatopedarckes, a lower 
rank than doimsdkos, in recognition of the realities of the situation. The middle and second half of the 
reign ne\enhele5s saw a distinct improvement in the Anatolian situation, with the recovery of a good 
deal of the significant coastal territory, largely as a result of the distraction of the Turks and the weak¬ 
ening of their position by the passage of the First Crusade, but also as a result of Alexius’ own later cam¬ 
paigns. As a consequence, one of the first actions of John II on his accession in 1118 was to create his 
boyhood companion and lifelong counselor John .Axouch megas domestikos, and it is clear from subsequent 
events that John was m. d. ten analolikm kai dylikm. After John’s long tenure of office under both John and 
Manuel (1119-ea. 1150/51), the domesticate was again apparently split, and officers subsequently 
termed mcgaftfowrfiiw nevertheless seem to have been tisanatoiis or tes dyseas. This may well have been in 
acknowledgment of the iact that Anatolia was once more the equivalent of the Bstlkans in the Byzantine 
scheme of things.!® 

Hcndy. 590-602. Basil [1:0. Tuma, “Some Notes on the Significance of the InipciialChrysobuU to the Venetians 
of 992,” 54(1984), 358-66—bat Tuma fails to understand the marginality trade taxes, and his coniii^nt interpre¬ 

tation is therefore dubious; R.J. Lilic, Hanihl urui Potittk ^wiscfteti dem t^zanbnischn Reich vndden icalicnischen Kommuwn Ihiedig Pisa 
imd Genua in da E^>oche da Komneiun midda Ar^loi (1081-1204) [Amsterdam, 1984), 1-8. Zonaras. Annalcs. cd. Butlner-Wbbst, III, 
p. 765. John and Msnuel: Hendy, .tfttdirt, 227, and helow, pp 245, 275-76,280-81. 

•®Af. dam.: R. Gailland, “Le Grand dotnesdque,” m idem, Rakmhes m Us iiulilutums bjemhaa, 2 vols-, Berliner 
Byzanlinistische Arbeiteii 35 (Beriin-Amsterdam, 1967), I, pp. 405-25 (= Echos d'Oriad 37 [1933], 53-64); H. Ahrwriler, 
"Recberches sur I’administration de I'empire byzantin aux IX^-Xl*^ si4cles,” in eadem, Eludes ni Ui tintdara admaiislrahm ei so- 
aaksekSyzana, CS 5 (London, 1971), art, no. VlII, pp. 57-58andnolc57 {=£CH84 [1961)]); N. Oikonomidcs, “L’cvululion dc 
Torganisaiinn administrative de I’empire byzancin an XI® sieclp( 1025-1118)," in idem, ^zantiumJnmt/ieJVuilh Cendiiy lo the Esunh 
Crusade: Studies, Texts, Monnmatls, CS 369 (Hampshire-Biookfield, Vt., 1992), art no. X, pp. 142 43 {= TM 5 11976], 125-52); 
A. Hohl«cg, Beiaise vir VaicalamgsgeschichU des Oslrimschm Retches mta den furnnenm. Miscellanea Byzanrina Mnnacensia I 
(.Munichi 1965), 93-111. Suatep.: R. OuiUand, "Le Siratopedarque et le Grand stratop4datque,” in idem, Recherches, I, pp. 498- 
521 (=^46 119531, 63-90). 
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While the changes affecting the military command seem to have been substantially ones of nomen¬ 
clature, those affecting the naval one seem actually to have involved considerably more. Like the army, 
the navy—whether Constantinopolitan or regional—had been virtually nonexistent at the accession of 
Alexius in 1081. and it was of course in return for naval aid that that emperor had granted full immu¬ 
nity from the kornmerbon to the Venetians. Again as in the case of the army, an appreciable measure of 
reconstruction had already been undertaken by the death of Alexius in 1118, both as regards command 
and manpower and raatfiriel. By about 1092—once again, that significant second decade of the reign—a 
tiaily unitary command of the naval forces of the empire, both Constantinopolitan and regional and 
Balkan and Anatoiisin, was in the process of evolution, svnd by the end of the reign appears to have been 
normative, in the person of the megas doux. The latter also acted as praitor of the navally significant and 
sensitive combined theme of Hellas-Peloponnesus.'^ 

As regards regional government, the reign of /Mexius seems to have been truly transitional. In the 
Balkans, most of the more significant territorial circumscriptions such as Maredonia-Thrace, Thessa- 
lonica-Strymon-Voleron, and Hellas-Peloponnesus were retained, and indeed they survived as formal— 
probably mainly fiscal—entities right until 1204. On the other hand, the former dominance of the civil 
administrator, the prailw or hila, endowed with both fiscal and juridical competence, which was still 
evident in the first p»art of the reign, subsequendy declined rapidly; and—with the continuing exception 
of Hclias-Pcioponncsus—ended by barely surviving it Instead, the appointment of a military governor, 
almost uniformly termed doux, and frequently with the additional appellation praktai or anagrapheus, de¬ 
noting a double—that is, military and civil, and in the latter case particularly fiscal-competence, became 
increasingly common. In Anatolia, even with recovery of areas ol financial and strategic importance, the 
whole situation remained fluid, and the fact was reflected in the appointment of doukes/kalepand, but with 
a very restricted territorial jurisdiction which was effectively confined to a city or fortress and the imme¬ 
diately surrounding area.i® 

The assemblage of financial and administrative measures undertaken by Alexius represents cer¬ 
tainly the most striking, and quite possibly the most significant, aspect of the reign. With regard to the 
second of these, emphasis was heavily placed upon the strengthening of the hold of the ruler over the 
various departments of state through the creation of a coordinativc tier of administration above the for¬ 
merly independent sAreta. The hierarchical principle was thereby reinforced, and the whole in some way 
represented a return to the late Roman and early Byzantine administrative balance at the expense of the 
middle Byzantine one. The holders of the new coordinativc offices involved, whether civil or military; were 
from the very start almost universally derived from the Comnenian family, their allies, and their dependents. 
This combination of coordinative principle and clan monopoly insured that although on the one hand 
imperial control over the administrative machine was tightened, nevertheless on the other the personal¬ 
ity and capacities of the ruler became crucial, and it was in this latter aspect that potential danger lay 

The balance sheet of the re^ demonstrates a quite dear and decisive positive balance. Alongside 
the financial and adminbtrative measures and reforms outlined above there went a considerable military 
and political achievement: the stabilization of the situation in the Balkans through the defeat of 
Normans, Patzinaks, and Serbs; the beginnings of recovery in Anatolia through the defeat or check of 
sea- and land-based Turks, and the reconquest of vital territory; and a general improvement in the com¬ 
mand structure atrd effectiveness of the armed forces. 

On the other side of the balance, several negative items are potential and long-term ones, and it 
seems unreasonable to blame Alexius for having failed to antidpate possible faults in the structure that 


' ’ R. GuilUnd, “Le Drongaire dc U floltc, k Grand drairgain: dc la flotlc, Ic Due de la flotte, Ic Megadut," in idem, 
Re:hpchts,\, S42-51 (=B.J44 [15.^1], 212-40); H. Ahrweiler, el la mer: Ix marine df guerre, la politic tiles instilstimemaritimes 

de Bjitmt aix sweUs, Bibliotheque hyzantine, Etudes 5 jParis, 1966), 209-11; Oikonomides, “L’evolulion,” 147. 

Hohlweg, Beitrage, 144-59. On ihe 12th-ceiiiury fleei itself see AlirweLer, ^zane el la nut, 175-297; LUie, Handel and Polidk, 
613-43. 

18 Oikonomides, “L’evoludon,” 148 50; Hcndy 429-32. 
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he had erected when they took such a considerable length of time to emerge. The clan structure that he 
had initiated as an instrument of rule lasted untested for a century, but then failed to insure stability dur¬ 
ing the minority of his great-grandson, and fell into confusion. In this period of confusion, and because 
of the indiscriminate extension of the system subsequent to the death of Alexius, it became a parasiti- 
cally very considerable burden on the state and on society i^ain, the administrative machinery that he 
had fashioned functioned well for much the same period of lime, but then, with the advent of rulers who 
lacked the possibility of providing, or the capacity to provide, the personal drive that it required, It ceased 
to function effectively in several of its major tasks while surviving in outward form. These developments 
may not have been inevitaWe, but where Alexiu.s can quite legitimately be criticized is in utilizing state 
mechanisms to impose his own mental attitudes, which were fundamentally reactionary, upon the struc¬ 
ture of society and the quality of intellectual and religious life. As a product of the regional military aris¬ 
tocracy, he clearly disdained and discriminated against the two elements of the alliance that had opposed 
his class in general and himself in particular—that is, the basically civil and bureaucratic senate, and the 
mercantile and artisan classes of the urban guilds, depriving both of political power and influence, and 
the latter certainly of the social status and possibly of the greater freedom from economic regulation tliat 
they had won to an unprecedented degree over the preceding half century It may well have been this 
constriction as much as, or even more than, Venetian and western immunity from the kommerkion, that 
insured that the Byzaiittne mercantile classes failed to lake advantage of the general economic expan¬ 
sion of the time and therefore subsequently faced Italian commercial supremacy. 

With regard to his suppression of intellectual inquiry beyond rigidly set bounds, and his insistence 
upon religious conibrmity, the best exemplar is provided by the trial and condemnation for heresy of the 
philosopher John Iialus in 1082, as well as those of various and more obviously heterodox individuals 
and groups throughout the reign. Again, this may well have insured that any potential for intellectual 
and educational development that Byzantine society possessed was simply never fulfilled, and that in 
comparison with western societies it therefore became a conceptual, and ultimately a technological, 
backwater. 

Coinage 

The basic division in the coinage of .Alexius I is that between hispre- and post-reform issues, the chrono¬ 
logical dividing line being provided by the year 1092, that of the proclamation of the young John II and 
of the striking of what was clearly a series of coins commemorating the occasion and also inaugurating 
the reformed denominational structure. It seems probable that both events reflected the inception of a 
new indictional cycle (ind. 1 = 1 September 1092-31 August 1093) and that the commemorative series, 
all the components of which are now scarce or rare, was more or less immediately followed by the sub¬ 
stantive one, marked by more traditional designs, and which developed over the rest of the reign. It thus 
seems convenient to reflect this basic division in any commentary upon the coinage of the reign. 

Pre-Reform (April 1081-Augusi 1092) 

Alexius inherited a coinage that in theory consisted of gold, silver, and copper components, but of 
these the gold nomismata (both histamcnon and tetarteron) had already been debased to the level of 8/9 
carats; the silver miliaresion, along with its fractions, seems to have been fluctuating over a wide range 
extending from 97% to a mere 45% pure; and the copper follis, at a weight standard of some 6 g, had 
been sharply reduced from that of some 13 g which had persisted up until ca. 1065. 

It seems clear that in the desperate position of the first few months of the reign, with the loss of vir¬ 
tually all of Anatolia, the threat of a Norman invasbn of Epirus, and the necessity of payii^ out con- 

Anna Comnena, Atenad, XII.4.4, ed. B. Leib, IE (Paris, 1945), p. 66; D. I. PoIcmU, The Douhai:A Centrihuben to Byzflnbne 
hosopograpkf (London, 1968), 136, no. 108 (birth of John). Chalaiidon, Alexis Cmnene, p. 139 and noie 1 (proclamation of 
Jrfin). Grumel, Le chrmolo^, 256 (ind.). ChaJandon's use of Neapolitan documents for datingjohn’s proclamation can be re¬ 
peated for dating his son Alexius’ later proclamation; see below, p. 244. 
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siderable sums of money lo Henry IV of Germany in an attempt to prevent the invasion, the monetary 
situation was allowed to slide even further than it already had, and that it eventually eollapscd in upon 
itself. A transitional histamcnon from the first few months of the reign gives a reading of some 2 carats 
gold only, and another from the first substantive coinage gives a readily of some 3 carats, but other coins 
from later in the prc-rcform period appear to be even worse—basically a low-grade sDver/copper alloy. 
Tciartera, as usual, seem to have suffered even more acutely. The silver miliaresioii and copper follis seem 
to have continued much as before, although the visibly atrocious alloy of some specimens of the former 
suggests that some further degree ol' debasement may well have taken place. 


"Gold” 

Since the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, two quite distinct types of what can only be 
termed “transitional” hisiarneiia—bearing, that is, very marked similarities to the coinage of Alexius’ 
predecessor Nicephorus III—have come to light, and these represent the only real novelties for the jseriod. 
Of these two types, the one (Tla.1-4), which was actually described in a supplement to Studies 12, is 
now kno\vn from four specimens and at least three reverse (i.e., imperial) dies, while the other (Tib) is so 
far apparently known from a single specimen only. The derivation of both types is very dear; the first de¬ 
rives from Nicephorus' Class II (2), although the form taken by Christ’s backed throne on the obverse b 
mildly variant (the back is bordered in the later type); and the second derives from Nicephorus’ Class I 
(1.1-4) where its reverse, and from his Class 11 where its obverse, is concerned. 

Quite why there should have been two transitional issues, both presumably of very short duration, 
remains unclear; it is just possible that they represent two successive phases of the speedy debasement 
that is known to have been taking place; but it is equally possible that they derive from the considerable 
expenditure of the early months of the reign, or even from features of the pattern of metropolitan pro¬ 
duction that arc only just beginning to be appreciated. At any rate, there b litdc doubt but that both 
should be dated to 1081/82.2' 

The two transitional types of histamenon were followed by two substantive types (the First and 
Second Coinages), the order of which seems clear from the increasing degree of debasement. These 
were balanced by two types of leiarteron (again the First and Second Coinages), the order of which 
seems equally clear The dating remains problematic, although it b to be presumed that the two succes¬ 
sive types in each denomination were contemporaneous with each other. The inception of the First Coin¬ 
ages should probably be dated to late 1081 or early 1082, and the termination of the Second Coinages 
must have occurred in August 1092, with the reform. 

In fact, there b an ideal solution at hand. It b now dear that Alexius, under extreme financial pres¬ 
sure, adopted a tradiiionzJ imperial remedyi tliat of confiscating ccdesiastical plate [aml/iemald), not on a 
single occasion only, as previously thought, but on two—once in early 1082 in the face of the Norman 
invasion, and once in the second half of 1087 in the face of a Patzinakone. It therefore seems very prob¬ 
able that these two extreme low points of the financial situation are reflected in the two major phases of 
coining, and that the sequence as a whole should go: Transitional Coinages, 1081-82; First Coinages, 
1082-87; and Second Coinages, 1087-92. This balance seems at least approximately correct in view of 
the relative rarity or commonness of the issues involved.22 

Constantinople was not, however, the only major mint in operation at this stage, whether for predous 
or for base metals, and a conspicuous and in several cases not uncommon group of precious metal coirs, 
mduding both hbtamena and tetartera, has been attributed to ThessaJonica, in, or in the region of which, 


2® See above, pp. iO-ll,37-40. 

2' The last of these possibOkies would invoke che “binary structure” that is observable sporadically in the coinages of beth 
the 12th and che 13th centuries, and chat has been outlined above (pp. 108-23). This would almost certainly entail the two tran¬ 
sitional types having been issued in parallel rather than in sequence. There are disturbing signs of a similar problem and posi- 
blc explanation among metropolitan tetartera of the post-reform series (below, pp. 197-99). 

2^ Gautier, “Diatribes dc Jean I'Oxite," 8-9; Hendy, Sltalks, 228-37. 
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Alexius spent a good deal of time while on eampaign against the Normans during the period 1081-85. 
The attribution, which has a number of powerful arguments in its favor, now seems generally accepted, 
and has in any case been strikingly confirmed by documentary evidence. The relative order of issues, in 
the case of both denominations, is once more betrayed by the increasing degree of deba.spment.^s 

The issues involved are again two in number in the case of both hisiamenaand tetartera(4.I-5b.4: 
hist.; 8.1-9.5: teL), and there is thus a clear prima facie case for suggesting them to be effectively con¬ 
temporaneous with the relevant metropolitan issues. The matter is unfortunately, however, not quite as 
simple. In large part the uncertainty derives from a lack of hard evidence as to how long the mint oper¬ 
ated for at this stage—whether only during the period of the Norman war (1081-85), or right through 
the pre-reform period (1081-92). 

In fact, two features surest, even if they do not prove, that the mint operated right through, al¬ 
though it is of course quite probable that the scale of production diminished sharply after the termina¬ 
tion of the Norman war arid consequciuly of prolor^ed imperial I'csidcncc. In llic first place, there is a 
distinct element of continuity in module and style between the pre-reform histamena and (“gold”) 
tetartera, and the post-reform hyperpyra and (copper) tetartera, of the mint, suggesting that there was 
no drastic break in production. In the second jjlacc, tlie only really plausible stage at which the mint 
could have closed was with the termination of the war in 1085, and this would mean that it would have 
done so well before the second major coinagc/debascmcnt postulated above for 1087. This is not en¬ 
tirely impcKsible, but it would destroy ciny possibility of the contemporaneity between the pliascs of 
metropolitan and Thessalonican production which is otherwise so clearly su^ested. 

Even so, and on the assumption of some degree of contemporaneity in at least the major phases of 
production at the two mints, the situation is still not absolutely streughtforward, although as it happens 
the solution of the problem involved seems fairly dear Alexius left Constantinople en route for the 
Norman front in August 1081, passed through Thessalonica, and was at the front and prepared for bat¬ 
tle by 15 October. He was therefore at Thessalonica in September, and this is the obvious date for the 
opening of a mint (or at least a precious-metal one) in the c ity. Now, if this was indeed the case, the 
'ITiessalonican mint will have opened while the metropolitan one was still producing its Transitional 
Coinages of histamena, and before the debasement of early 1082 which ushered in the First Coinages 
of histamena and tetartera. It is therefore to be expected that the Thessalonican mint will have produced 
a very brief issue of histamena between September 1081 and early 1082, paralleling the Transitional 
Coinagc(s) of the capital, and followed by substantive First and Second Coinages in 1082-87 and 
1087-92 respectively. The question therefore arises as to whether the surviving issues fall, or at least tan 
be very easily fitted, into such a pattern. The latter is in fact the case. 

The sequence of Thessalonican issues is very easily established. It opens with histamena bearing the 
striking design of lSi. Demetrius handing a labarum to Alexius ( 4 . 1 - 2 ), echoing—no doubt a)n.scioiisly 
—the histamena with a design of the archai^el Michael handing a labarum to Michael I\' ( 2 ), which had 
been produced at the mint during the somewhat similar circumstances of the Bulgarian campaign of 
1041. This opening issue is extremely rare, quite clearly belongs as a complement to die metropolitan 
Transitional Coinage(s) of 1081-82, and is thus to be dated September 1081-eariy 1082. It is perhaps 
not entirely satisfactory to term the Thessalonican issue a “Transitional Coinage,” as its antecedent lies 
not in the immediately preceding reign but in one forty ycais back. On the other hand, its brevity, and 
convenience of keeping terminology as standard, or at least as similar, as possible, outwe^h this. 

The Transitional Coinage is followed by a substantive one, bearing the design of St. Demetrius 
handing a cross-on-steps to .^cxius. The obverse design too underwent at least two, much more minor, 
changes. This, then, on the face of it, should act as a complement to the metropolitan First Coinage and 
be similarly datable to 1082 -87, The major obstacle to such an interpretation is that it has no obvious 

^^Hendy, Cnmge andMon^, 41-46; idem, Stadies, 273, 314. The latter may uell surest a Thessalonican origin for at least 
the trachea in question, but the Thessalonican documentor 1097 mentioned above (p. 57) can only refer to them. 
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successor to an as a coinplemeni to the metropolitan Second Coinage and thus to be datable to 1087-92. 
Is this, then, evidence for the closure of the mint in 1085? The fact that there exist two substantive 
coinages of (ctartera is a telling argument against such a case, and further examination of the substan¬ 
tive issue of hisiamena confirms this. For it is clear that within the substantive issue of histamena there 
are two quite distinctive varieties; Variety I (5a. 1-3), in which the inside of the imperial loros-end is ren¬ 
dered as a closely dotted line, continuing the practice adopted for the Iransitional Coinage; and Variety 
II (5b.l—4), in which the inside of the loros-end is rendered as a jeweled border, which is new. Both 
varieties appear substantive, and it thus seems clear that Variety I acts as a complement to the metropoli¬ 
tan First Coinage and is therefore datable to 1082 87, and that Variety II acts as a complement to the 
iiictrcpolitaii Second Coinage and is similarly datable to 1087-92.2^ 

The implicit question as to why the imperial design was never totally changed at Thessalonica, as 
it was at the capital, is easily answered: it was a striking and also a mcaningfijl design—one of the few 
that can be so considered. It was sufficietuly striking for Varieties I and II to receive their own descrip¬ 
tive classification as staurohagvjdmHTota, in a document from Thessalonica dated 1097, and for the gen¬ 
eral design to be repeated on the local coinage of the mid-thirtcenth century, as weU as on the Norman 
coinage of the mid-twelfth, and it was meaningful in the sense that it implied the .support and protection 
of the patron saint of the city for the emperor in his critical campaigns against the Normans. 
Thessalonica would have been one of the first targets had the enemy managed to break through, as the 
city was to find to its eventual cost in 1185. 

There remain to be fitted in the two substantive and successive types of tetartera for the mints of 
both Constantinople and Thessalonica. It is noticeable that neither series can be fitted precisely into a 
pattern of transitional, first, and second coinages, for both lack a formal transitional phase. In fact, it is 
clear that ilie earlier of the Constantiiiopoliian types is itself in a sense ‘'transitional” as being clearly de¬ 
rived from Nicephoros’ Class I (4). Not only that, but it clearly has, at the head of its sequence, several 
extremely rare variations to (he massively normative obverse design; 1C XC (6a), which i^presumably 
the earliest variety, is apparently followed by 1C XC (6b), and only then by the normative 1C (6c. 1-21). 
The dear suggestion is that these rare early varieties of tetartera act as a complement to the Transitional 
Coinages of histamena. Nothing similar seems to occur on the earlier of the Thessalonican types, but it 
Ls not improbable that the examination of further specimens will provide an equivalent. In any case, the 
First and Second Coinages of tetartera cover the period April (CpI.) and September (Thess.) 1081—second 
half of 1087, and 1087 -August 1092, respectively. The detailed chronological correlation of histamena 
and tetartera at the two mints may therefore be entabulated as illustrated in Table 9. 

"Stber" and Copper 

Of the remainder of the pre-reform coinage of Alexius, there is little to be said, beyond that it con¬ 
tinues the pattern of those of the preceding reigns, and is not generally datable beyond the most general 
chronological parameters (i.e., April/'September 1081 August 1092). It consists of silver concave mil- 
iaresia bearing a figure of the emperor in military dress, continuing a traditiort extending bark to the no¬ 
toriously unwarlike Constantine IX; of two-thirds and one-third miliaresia; and of copper folles, both of 
the “anonymous” and the “signed” series. 

With regard to the “anonymous” folles classified as TypesJ—M in Dumhartun Oah Catalog 111.2, it 
should be noted that TypesJ and K probably provide the pre-reform issues of Alexius (probably a First 

2* Hendy, Cmnegt mi Moniy, iS-W. This, if correct, would nicely confirmtoe dating of the Vetren (Silistra) Hoard to 1087 
as proposed by 1. lordano'- (“Moncmiata reforma na AJcksii I Komnin (1081-1118] b svetlioaia na noumismatichiiiie iiaWxidki 
ot Isiodma Bulgariya,” 1 [1978], S-10). The coins as illustrated are all of Variecyl(1082-87), and the posdble occa¬ 

sion of deposit, Alexius’ severe deleat by the Patainaks before Silisira in the fall of 1087; a neat fit. The point is rendered all the 
neater by the fact that Anna Coinncna reports {AUxiad, V11.3.6.rd. Leib, IIl.p. 96) that Alexius sent the imperial tent and all the 
baggage {lin basilikrn iSnmkm tas tfenuf i^iac) offto fititum for safety. For the baggage train, see Hendy J/mfej, 272-75, 304-15. 

25 1097; see above, p 57. Norman coinage; see above, p. 189 and note 23. For Andronicus’coinage of 1185, see below, p, 344. 
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Table 9 

Conspectus of the Pre-Reform Precious-Metal Coinages of Alexius I 


Date of 
Inception 

1 Constantinople Thessalonica 

Histamcna 

Tetartera 

Histamcna 

Tetartera 

April/Sept. 1081 

Transitional 

Coinages 

First Coinage 
(6a,b) 

Transitional 

Coinage 

♦ 

First 

Coinage 

♦ 

Early 1082 

First Coinage 

First Coinage 
(6c) 

Variety I 

Late 1087 

Second Coinage 

Second Coinage 

\’aricly II 

Second Coinage 

1 Sept. 1092 

Reformed (Coronation) Coinage 


and Second Coinage, and possibly, but by no means necessarily dated 1081-87 and 1087-92, respec¬ 
tively), while 'lypes L and M have been entirely abstracted from the series and are now given to the 
anoinaloiis Trapczuntinc one treated later, and as a body, in tliis volume. This leaves a gap in the num¬ 
bering of Alexius’pre-reform issues: no. (14) = i)OCIII.2 Class J; no. (15) = DOC 111.2 Class K; no. (16) 
= Trebizond Type VIII below; and no. (17) = Trebizond Type V below. 

With regard to the mints involved, it is clear that the miliaresion type (nos. 10.1-3), the two-thirds 
miliaresion type (no. 11), and the one-third miliaresion type (nos 12.1—2) all belong to Constantinople. 
The other two-thirds miliaresion type (nos. 13.1—2) equally clearly belongs to Thessalonica.^^ 

As to the question of mints for the foUes, the situation there is a little more complex. The two 
‘ anonyTTious” Types J and K clearly form the end of the series that had begun with John 1, and are un¬ 
doubtedly Constantinopolitan (First and Second Coinages below). The two “signed” types are problem¬ 
atic. In Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, Type A (nos. 18.1-3 below) was given to Thcssalonica, while Type 
B (nos. 19.1-7 below) was labeled ‘ F.ascern Mint?/Thessalonica?” in the text, and ‘'Eastern?” in the 
plates.^* This reflected a reaction against the then current orthodoxv that both the later “anonymous” 
series of folks and the “signed” one from Constantine X onwards derived from the same mint (that of 
Constantinople), together with an awareness that the evidence of provenance and so on was possibly 
contradictory, and was certainly unsatisfactory.29 The “anonymous” series has now been pruned back to 
two issues for the reign, and it is possible to do the same for the “signed” one, For it is clear that the issue 
classified as Type B in Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12 is a “mythical issue” and results from a small post¬ 
reform tetarteron of Alexius (nos. 40a.l-b.5 below) having been centrally overstruck on the large flan of 
an “anonymous” follis Type G (G.1-28 in DOC III.2), leaving the outer border of large globules be¬ 
longing to the earlier type not only visible but even virtually unaffected by the overstriking^o 

The fact that there are now not only two types of “anonymous” follcs attributable to the reign, with 
the change of type quite possibly occurring in 1081/82 and 1087, that is, more or less contemporane¬ 
ously with those affecting the histamcna and Iclartcra, but that there arc also two types of “signed” folks, 
clearly suggests that these latter should be similarly assigned to a single mint, arranged in sequence, and 
dated—rather, that is, than separated as regards the place and time of their production. But if this is in¬ 
deed the case, then the full logical and organizational contradictions of the case for assigning both the 

Trebizond: below pp ‘t27-28. 

Hendy, antiMony, 41-46. 

Ibid.. 75-76 and pi. 3. 

29 See above, pp. 22-28. 

30 So, acceptably, Grierson, Coins. 225. 
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“anonymous” and the “signed” series to the same mint, which have always been latent however murh 
tolerated or ignored, become apparent to an accentuated degree, i'hese have now been explored 
and—so it is hoped—resolved, in die Introduction to this volume, and therefore do not need further 
treatment here. 

Nevertheless and in brief, it seems dear that the earlier series of “signed” foies should be assigned 
to a second mint within the capital, and its continuation in the later series to the same mint meanwhile 
transferred to somewhere within the Greek regions. In other words, and whatever else, it can no longer 
be held that both series emanate from one and the same mint, whether Constantinopolitan or otherwise.si 

The geographical location of the transferred mint remains uncertain. Thessalonica remains a 
prime-indeed the prime—candidate, as k would permit the smooth expansion of a preexisting mint 
there after Alexius’ arrival in the city of 1081. But Thebes and Corinth are also possibilities, and it is not 
even impossible that it was first transferred to Thebes/Corinth, and then to Thessalonica so as to cope 
with Alexius’ campaign needs. The two “signed” types of foUes liave therefore been placed under the 
Thessalonican label, but with a full acknowledgment of the fact that the whole situation at this stage 
needs careful examination. 

The order of the two “signed” typtes remains uncertain, but the fact that Type A apparently tends 
to be overstruck on the “anonymous” Type K suggests that the two may be at least approximately con¬ 
temporaneous, in which case the dating of the two types of each scries should possibly go as follosvs with 
their alphabetic identities having been left unchanged in the listing: 

1081-87 1087-92 

Cpl. First Coinage (Anon. TypeJ)-► Cpl. Second Coinage (Anon. Type K) 

“Thess.” Type B -► “Thess.” Type A 

This would mean that Type A would have been the latest issued before the passage of the First Crusade 
in 1096/97, perhaps indireedy accounting for tlie Arabic countermarking to which it was occasionally 
subjected; it would have been mainly this type that was transported eastward.^2 

Post-Reform (September 1092-August 1118) 

John 11, the porphyrogenitus third child of Alexius Comneniis and Irene Ducaena, and therefore 
himself half a Ducas, was born in 1088 and was “crowned” immediately after his baptism. At much the 
same time—whether connected with this or not—the porphyrogenitus son of Michael VII and Maria of 
Alania, the hitherto co-emperor Constantine Ducas, appears to have been relegated to the background 
and his rights and prerogatives withdrawn. John was formally proclaimed empteror in 1092, and con¬ 
temporary Neapolitan documents—still frequerdy dated in the name of the Byzantine cmperor(s)— 
clearly suggest that the date diosen for ilie proclamation was 1 September, which was not only the open¬ 
ing of the indictional (i.e., financial) year, but in this case also the opening of a new indictional cycle. The 
proclamation was marked by the bsue of a series of coins, dearly ceremonial in character, which bore 
on the obverse the design of Christ crowning the young emperor John, and on the reverse that of 
Emperor Alexius and Empress Irene holding between them a cross—or some combination of similar de¬ 
signs. I bis latter, of course, is the pose normally adopted by Sts. Constantine and Helen. What is signif¬ 
icant about this scries apart from being the sole example of a “family” coinage, and one of very few ex- 

See above, pp. 22 28,129 31. 

^2 Hendy, Coinage and 80. Fcffa coumerinaikcd coin in iliis collection: 19.1 below. It should, however, be noted that 
the largest body of named/counlermarked coins known (the "Mardin" Hoard) merely confuses the situation. It contained 25 
specimens of Type A including 8 with countermark, and four of Type B including one with countermark. See N. M. Lowick, S. 
Berdall.and P. D. Whitting, Tin “Mardin"Hoard: Islamic Coumemaiis on Bygandxe Fbllesiljondon, 1977), 27. The authors caution 
againstthe Thessalonican attribution of Type Aon the grounds of there being so many present in a hoard from eastern .Anatolia. 
But the &ct of there also being 379 specimens of Anonymous TypeJ and 1,819 of Type K present confounds their reasoning: 
clearly if the “signed" coins had been anywhere near locally minted (e g., at Antioch or Edessa), one would be entitled to expect 
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amples of what mighi properly be called a “coronation” coinage, throughout the entire period covered 
by this volume, was that it was struck according to a whoLy new denominational pattern, and thus in¬ 
augurated a structure which, although subject to some modification, henceforth became standard 
throughout the entire period.^s 

The new denominational pattern has already been analyzed, but again and in brief it consisted of 
the gold hyperpyron, of some 21 carats fine, the standard coin of the new system; the cicctrum tracliy, 
of some 7 carats fine, and worth one-third of the hyperpyron; and the billon trachy; containing some 
6-7% silver and worth '/4a hyperpyron; and the billon/coppertetarteron, probably worth 1/288 and i/ 8G4 
hyperpyron respectively.^* 

As in the case of the pre-reform coinage, few great novelties have emerged since the publication of 
Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, perhaps the most significant of these being the attribution of two varieties 
of lead Ictartera, with des^s clearly appropriate to the “coronation” series of coins, to the mints of 
Constantinople and Thessakmica. Although the period thus saw the production of tetartera in billon 
(Constantinople), copper (Thessalonica and elsewhere), and lead (all three), the denomination as a whole 
has been classified as being of copper, the metal in which the vast majority of pieces were struck. Other 
than this, a number of relatively minor novelties and mint rcattributions provide the only intervening 
changes. 

Gold 

In Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, the existence of the gold hyperpyron with designs appropriate to 
the “coronation ’ coinage of 1092 was tentatively piostulatcd—not least in the hope of “flushing out” a 
previously iinrerogiiizeti or unappreciated specimen from a collection.^^ No such coin has yet appeared, 
and to this extent the case for its existence is thereby weakened. On the other hand, the reformed de¬ 
nominational pattern was then evidenced by ‘'coronation” issues of cicctrum trachea and billon trachea 
only, whereas now an issue of copper (lead) tetartera has been added, leaving only hyperpyra to com¬ 
plete the pattern. It is for this reason that a schematic entry for it has been retained in the catalogue 
below, but without giving it a figure in the numbered sequence. It is in fact quite possible, given the fact 
that it was the electrum trachy, or third-hyjx’ipyron, worth four miliatesia, which provided the twsis for 
the reckoning of taxation in the reforms embodied in the JVea Logarike, and which also provided the basis 
for the actual collection of the same taxadon in 1104 and ca, 1105, and the disbursement of imperial 
alms in 109,3, that the electrum “coronation” issue actually did form the highest denomination of the 
series, perhaps as a brief initial phase of monetary reform, and that it was only very shortly afterwards 
(that b, by March 1093) that the new denominational structure was completed by the issue of hyperpyra 
Ilf regular design, which both provided what was for certain fiscal purposes a triplc-nomLsma and for all 
others the standard coin.^® 

Be that as it may, very little that is new with regard to the hyperpyron has come to l^ht since the 
publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12. One further major variety has been added: Variety 1(B) 
(20p) of the sequence attributed to the mint of Philippopoib has the circular inscription +K.6R.OM0 
AAeZiy on the obverse, a feature linking it to the billon trachy attributed to the same mint, and to the 
pre- and post-reform coinages of the mint of Thessalonica. The major regional mints seem to have been 
under a similar, perhaps even a combined, organizational regime, for ihe feature thus not uncommonly 
appears upon the products of both, whereas it never appears upon the products of the metropolitan 
mint. Other than this, several hoards, mainly smaL ones, consisting of or including hyperpyra oi Alexius, 
have subsequently aime to light and have been publbbcd in varying deuiil, but these have added rela- 

Sts. Constantine and Helena; see, for example, Thessalonican Latin trachy'I'ype C (26.1-8) below, p. 668. 

^See abo\e. pp- 41-51. 

^ Hendy, Coinage ondMon^y 89. 

^ See abos'e, pp. 40 41,43 44. and below, pp. 194 95 and note 43. 
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lively little to the state of knowledge regarding the series whether with reference to major new varieties 
or to mint attributions. 

Whdi is perhaps the potentially most interesting of these hoards is that from Fethiye (Nltikre), on the 
Carian/hycian coast of Asia Minor, found in 1922, first reported in 1935, and finally published in ac¬ 
cordance with the modern classification of the series in 1981. What makes it of such potential interest is 
that it is a hoard of moderate size, if now unfortunately represented by somewhat less chan half of the 
original total of 29 pieces, and that it was clearly buried either in, or at most only shortly after, the reign 
of Alexius himself^’ 

As it now stands, the remaining 12 pieces include 6 Constandnopwlitan and 5 Thessalonican spec¬ 
imens, together with a probable contemporary forgery,3* and this seems to reveal a stnmg The.ssalonican 
weighting, which is in itself of interest given the rarity of the later varieties of that series. The 
Constantinopoliian varieties now present include only Varieties 1(A) and 1(B), and the Thessalonican 
ones Varieties I-IV (A/B), both sequences thus seeming to exclude those varieties (II—Cpl.; VI—Thess.) 
with the grossly exaggerated jeweling on the right-hand border of the emperor’s chlamys. A plausible 
context for the deposition of the hoard is Anna Comnena’s observation that in ca. 1108 the Turks had 
again completely devastated the whole coastline from Smyrna to Atialia, and that Alexius appoitiied 
Eumathius Philocales to restore the situation.39 If the hoard contents are representative, and if the date 
of the Turkish devastation and the date of the deposition for the hoard are at least approximately cor¬ 
rect, then mecropwlitan Varieties 1(A) and 1(B) and Thessalonican Varieties I-IV(A) might be understood 
as extending up to, say, at least as far as 1105, and quite possibly right up to the Start of the new indic- 
tional cycle in 1107/8 (= ind. 1), with the varieties with the grossly exa^rated jeweling following on 
from there. This would seem about right on ihe evidence of the relative commonncss/scarcity of the 
various varieties involved. The case is nevertheless still a terribly precarious one; either or both of the 
necessary conditions might not have been fulfilled, and there is absolutely no way of telling whether this 

The products of a temporary mint at Philippopolis, and of one other at an entirely unknown loca¬ 
tion, have already been defined elsewhere, and there is little further to add on the subject, except to em¬ 
phasize that both were presumably set up to effect a recoinage attendant upon the reform of 1092, and 
that having fulfilled this function both were closed. It is, however, possible that the more particular rea¬ 
son for the inception of a mint at PhDippopolis was a period of imperial residence there in 1093/94.*' 

Eleclrum 

The Constantinopolitan series of clcctrum trachea is initiated by an issue belonging to the “coro¬ 
nation" coinage of 1092 (21), and curienily known from specimens in two major collections. The Paris 
specimen gives a specific gravity reading suggesting a gold content of some 8 carats fine, which is high 
for the denomination, and which just may indicate that it was intended to lorm the third part of a theo¬ 
retical pure gold coin rather than the third of a coir of some 21 carats fine, and therefore that it repre¬ 
sents a brief preliminary phase of the reform, as suggested above.'" Be that as it may, the coronation issue 
was immediately (i.e.. by March 1093) Ibllowed by one of more regular general design (22.1-3) which, 
unlike the contemporary gold hypcrpyion, is of extremely uniform detailed design, it being effectively 
impossible to separate coins early in ihe sequence from those late in it. This .substantive Issue gives mea- 


3' Hcndy, "Sevencecn Byzantine Hoards." no. 231, pp. 57 68. 

3® The probable forgery bore a resemblance to the Ratco no. 2056 coin that I provisionally attributed to Theodore in .Sfarfirr 
(pp. 235-36 and pi. 30.1). The attribuiion should therefore be abandoned-Simon Bendall (personal communication, 8 Keb. 1990) 
Infbrnta me of the existence of athirdspccimeii with the partial columnar inscription J to the left, confirming the point. Whether all 
this is sulficient to postulate the functioning of another provincial mint remains dubious: the Fethiye coin seemed to be of a 
rather pale gold, and contemporary forgery seems somewhat more likely. 

39 Anna Comnena,.dletiid, XrVI.2-3, ed. Leib, lll.p. 142. 

39 Hendv, Cmuip md 95-96. See also beloty pp. 196-97. 

3' Private communication, Cccilc Mortisson. 
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surements which seemingly duster around 7 carats fine, and which arc perhaps more in conformity with 
what might be expected from a coin tariffed at one-third of a hyperpyron.*^ It is now not a common one, 
to judge by the contents of collections, and no major hoards ttre known to have induded it m any num¬ 
bers, although one emniributory factor to this may well be that somewhat later hoards exclude it because 
of its sl^hdy higher gold content Nevertheless, it may equally well be that it was originally commoner 
than might now be supposed, and not only for the reason implied abos'e, for as also already observed, 
not only did it provide the basis for the reckoning of taxation in the Nea Itigariki, hut it also provided the 
basis for the collection of taxation in ca. 1097/1104, as well as that for the distribution of imperial alms 
in 1093 and 1119. In 1093/1119 it was termed a iAeoiofa'on nomirmis, with clear reference to the 

presence of the Virgin on the obverse, while in ca. 1097/1104 it was seemingly termed a trikephalon 
rwmisma, with reference to the “heads" of the Virgin and Christ on the obverse, and of the emperor on 
the reverse.^^ 

The Thessaloiiican series (23a.I-c) consists at ilie moment of a substantive issue only, although it 
is not impossible that coins belonging to the “coronation” series will turn up in the future. The substan¬ 
tive issue exhibits a considerably greater variety than its metropolitan counterpart. It clearly commences 
with pieces from relatively carefully cut dies, what are possibly the earliest of all having a cross at the head 
of the reverse inscription (+/l£CnOTH etc.) and a paneled loros-waist (B) for the emperor on the same 
side. Later pieces are from dies of a more careless execution, lack the cross, and have a loros-waist dec¬ 
orated with a quincunx (S) only. The distinctions apparently develop gradually, are not entirely simul¬ 
taneous. and therefore do not apptear to mark two quite separate varieties. On one as yet unique piece 
(23c}, the upper rev'crse field is filled by a large star, and it has been suggested that this ibrms an allusion 
to the comet of 1106, which is actually mentioned by Anna Comnena as liavii^ marked the prelimi¬ 
naries of her father's second and-Norman campaign of li05-8, and his residence in and nearby 
Thessalonica during 1105-7. Certainly, the position of the piece in question \vithin the sequence as a 
wliole should be a late one, and this may be regarded as lending strength to the suggestion.^ 


Billon 

It Ls with the series of billon trachea that real novelty begins to occur, for since the publication of 
Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, one completely new type has come to light, and several mint reaitributions 
have been made. 

It seems clear that there arc only two substantix'C issues of billon trachy (25a.l—b.15, 26.1-5), one 
even so being much less common than the other, and that both of these have a major feature in com¬ 
mon: although the diameter of the border to the designs varies in size, nevertheless in no case, or in very 
few cases indeed, is it so small as to allow what are proportionally large areas of the flan to remain alto¬ 
gether outside it. The situation with the three non-“a)ronation” minor types (28-(30)) is altogether 
different: all have a small, frequently tiny diameter to the border, particularly to the reverse border, with 
relatively large areas of the flan remaining outside. This is especially clear in the case of a run of speci¬ 
mens of 28. The difference seems to define two quite distinct sequences. Curiously, however, the “coro¬ 
nation” issue divides into the same two groups (cf. 24. l-(2); 27). Now although it seems unreasonable to 
expect absolute uniformity in such matters, the occurrence of such a dear difference in what is obviously 
a ceremonial issue of short duration suggests that something more than mere extreme random variation 
is involved and rather that a distinetbn in production—that is, in place of minting—ought to be consid¬ 
ered as pwssibly having been involved. 


Hcndy, Coinage mdMomy, 10; Morrissoii el L’or moan^e, I, p. 233. Sec also above, p. 42 aodnotc 45. 

■*5 Hendy, Camagi and 26-27, 31-32, .le-S?; Theophylact of Ochrida, Episielei, 96, ed. P Gautier, in 
d’Aihrida, Lettm: IiUnduclim, fejfe, traAifftonet rates, CFHB 16.2 (Thessalonica, 1986), 491—a sum of 13 nmismate paid on 

a marsh with wretched ftshitig, 

Anna Comnena, .dtenad, Xll.4.1-3, ed. Leib, 111, pp. 64-65. Hendy Cmog! and 96-97 The cornel is in fact vari¬ 
ously dated Feb./Mar. 1106-7/8 (Grumcl, Lackwnoto^, 473). 
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That this latter was indeed the case seems confirmed by the particular instance of (29), on the re¬ 
verse of which the Virgin (on the left) and the emperor (on the right) hold between them a labarum on 
long shaft, and on which there is also a retrograde inscription: IUI23AA (to the right). It has been noted 
that both of these features—the reversal of the normal positioning of person, and the retrograde in¬ 
scriptions—have parallels only upon the pre-reform coinage of ThessaJonica, and it has therefore been 
suggested that (29) should also be attributed to that mint.^^ But if this is so with (29), then it seems quite 
probable that the whole group 27-(30) should be similarly attributed, thus explaining both their com¬ 
mon peculiarities and their consistent rarity. Indeed, the whole pattern of production suggested by the 
existence of a number of different types, each of great rarity, is also suggested by the contemporary gold 
coinage of the mint, where most of the later varieties are equally of great rarity, the suggestion being one 
of small-scale output and sporadic tempo. 

The order and dating of both the Constantinopolitan and the I’hessalonican series are, as usual, 
problemaik:. Both sequences are opened by the “coronation” coinage of 1092 (First Coinage, 24.1, 
(2)—CpL; 27—Thess). Two items of evidence indicate the subsequent metropolitan order. 25a.l-b.l5 
(Second Coinage) sccmit^ly has a h^hcr silver content than 26.1-5 (Third Coinage), a feature which is 
not irrelevant to the somewhat vexed question of the early value of the billon trachy. Three specimens 
of the Second Coinage (25b.5, 25b. 10, and 25b. 14) gave readings of 30.79, 19.12, and 7.52% Ag re¬ 
spectively, while a single specimen of the 'I'hird Coinage (26.5) gave a reading of 7.06% Ag. The lower 
readings also represent the “norm” for John II.’® The highest reading may be paralleled in the tetarteron 
coinage.’’ The Second Coinage also utilizes t\\'o forms of the imperial inscription, the fuller +AA6ZIUI 
ASCriT (also presumably the earlier) and the more abreviated +AA8 A6C (presumably the later), while 
tlic Third Coinage seemingly utilizes the abbreviated form—AA6 ASC—only. Tliis combination of ev¬ 
idence would seem to clinch the matter. The only possibility of dating the two coinages involves the as¬ 
sumption that they arc more or less contemporaneous with the two varieties of the gold coinage, and that 
they may therefore divide up along indiciional lines; Second Coinage 1092-1107; Tliird Coinage 
1107-18. The relative proportions of the two coinages in major collections seem to suggest that the ear¬ 
lier (supposedly produced over a complete indictional cycle) is the commoner, while the later (produced 
over eleven years) b the scarcer, but the fragility t>f such evidence needs no emphasis. 

The order of the Thessalonican sequence foLowing on from the “coronation” coinage remains 
quite unknown, and the establishment of even a tentative series of dates b therefore out of the question 
at the moment. 

The remaining billon type (31a.l-b) is clearly of regional mintage, being of anomalous style, and 
having the imperial name on the obverse rather than on the normal reverse. The site of the mint remains 
formaLy unknown, but the fact that a small hoard consisting of thb type alone has been found within the 
limits of medieval Philippopnlis (Plovdiv: i.e., the Bnunardzhik Hoard), and that the closely related vari¬ 
eties of gold hyperpyron (20o.l-q) were relatively well represented in the Gornoslav Hoard, from only 
30 kilometers away to the southeast, suggests that the city may well have been the site of the mint. This 
has been contested, on the grounds that Adrianoplc(i.e., Edirne)—almost 200 kilometers away—was ad¬ 
ministratively and militarily more important, and therefore that it, rather than Phtlippopolis, b likely to 
have been the site of the mint. Thb suggestion is, however, quite unacceptable: the coins have not so far 
been found at or near Adrianople; and Philippopolis—the capital of the theme of Macedonia, just as 
Adrianople was the capital of the theme of Thrace—was administratively quite as important as the lat¬ 
ter. As to its military importance, one has only to note its frequent appearances in .Anna Comnena’s his¬ 
tory, noting that on two occasions, in 1093/94 and in 1114/15, Alexius spent prolonged pericxls of time 


Hcndy, CaMg! and Mcn^, 98. 

See above, pp, 42, 4S, bekw, p, 249- 

” Metcalf,‘The Tetarteron in the Twelfth Century,” 574; a specimen of Type D (35.1-9 = Hendy Carnage endMon^, Type 
C) gave a reading of 24/1SH Ag. 
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there. It is indeed tempting to suppose that ilie earlier occasion, following as it does so closely upon the 
reform of 1092, was in some way also connected with the inception of a mint ihere.^ 

In any case, the billon trachea in question seem to fall into two groups. The smaller ({31b)), of which 
the Bounardzhik Hoard tvas actually composed, is of neat style and seems closely related to Variety I 
(A/B) of the equivalent hyperpyra ((20o.l)-(20p)); the larger (31a.l-2), of less neat style, is marked by 
an almost grotesquely large head to the labarum-headed scepter held by the emperor, and seems related 
to Variety II of the hyperpyron ((20q)). 

Although not classified as such, it seems likely that the smaller group ((31b)) is in fact the earlier, and 
the latter (31a.l—2) the later. It is of course tempting to suppose that the two groups in both gold and 
billon are to be connected with the two periods of imperial residence mentioned above, but these are 
separated by some twenty years, and, while noting the possibility, it is therefore as well to emphasize the 
general probability' against the supposition. 

Copper 

Again, as with the series of billon trachea, it is with that of copper tetartera that novelty occurs, al¬ 
though it has to be acknowledged that the term “copper” is used in a somewliat wide context, and for 
this reign at least has to include lead and billon as well as copper itself 

The major novelty in this section involves the attribution of tetartera to the “coronation” series oi 
issues and to the mints of both Constaiititiople (32.1-6) and Thcssaionica (37.1-6). The pieces in ques¬ 
tion were or^nally classified along with the seals in the collection, being of lead, which is of course the 
metal of the vast majority of seals. But beyond being of the same material, they have nothing in com¬ 
mon with seals and, for instance, were never afipendcd to documents or to other objects by means of a 
thread, for none of them bears either the slightest trace of the thread or, more significantly, of the chan¬ 
nel through which the thread passed. 

It might be considered on the face of it diat these pieces would be better classified cis tesserae or 
j'ettonf—those catchall terms that are applied to most objects of a vaguely indeterminate character be¬ 
tween coins and seals. There are nevertheless good reasons why they should not be so. There is no ques¬ 
tion but that they belong iconographicaJly to the general “coronation” series of issues. They divide into 
two clear mint groups, of which one—the Thessalonican—is clearly related iconographically to the char¬ 
acteristic regional coin products of the pre-reform period. A further group of pieces, to be mentioned 
below, is iconographically related, by the unusual type of Christ on its obverse, to the coin products ol 
the early post-reform period from the mints of Constantinople, Thessalonira, and even TrebiTOtid. 
Their extremely close relationship to particular coin issues, and to particular mints, is thus quite incon¬ 
trovertible. In addition, they must originally have been produced in some quantity, for although it is 
difficult CO be absolutely certain, there is only one definite case of die identity—which, given the ex¬ 
tremely tractable nature of the material involved, is perhaps surprising Finally, of course, they simply 
look like tetartera, and although their weight range is undeniably anomalous—lying between 4.22 g and 
4.47 g in the case of the Constanlinopolitan group, and between 3.33 g and 6.16 g in that of the 
Thessalonican, they are even in this respect not entirely ruled out of court as coins. 

The pieces in question are, then, coins. But of what denomination were they intended to be? The 
clear implication—given their size, fabric, and even their weight—is that they were tetartera: somewhat 
anomalous, perhaps, but tetartera nevertheless. This has now been questioned, and a claim has been 
made that they represent half-tetartera. However, this in turn is most unlikely. Half-tetartera presuppose 
full tetartera, but none of these has come to light, suid it is improbable that half-tetartera should be given 
the “coronation” design while the contemporary full tetartera were not.** 

*8 Anna Comnena, AUrxul, Vlll.7.3-8-4, ed, Leib, II, pp- 147-51 (1093/94); XIV.8.1-9.5, ed. Leib. Ill, pp. 177-85 
(1114/15). The dates are, as usual, sague. The “arfumem” for Adtianople: C. Motrisson, CaUstogui des mowiaia byemuatsie la 
BibboOiei/iuMdmaU, II, Dr mtippicus a Ahxis III pi1-1204) (Pari$, 1970), pp 671, 687. 
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The momentary use of lead, instead of copper/billon, is in fact not so strange as might at first sight 
appear. It has been emphasized above that, although the point should not be exaggerated as regards the 
scale and length of lime involved, one of the points of the reformed system of denominations would 
have been that it permitted the temporary assimilation of the debased coinage of the preceding period: 
the histamenon nomisma of the period prior to ca. 1070 could be assimilated into the new hyperpyron; 
dial of the period ca. 1070-ca. 1087 into the clcclruni irachy; and that of the period ca. 1087-92 into 
the billon trachy. But the problem of the debased tetarteron nomisma was more complex: there was lit¬ 
tle that could be done to assimilate this separately, as it would have been simply absurd to provide an¬ 
other set of denominations parallel to the hypcrpyron-trachy coinages. Rather, seemingly, the prelimi¬ 
nary decision was taken to abandon the tetarteron altogether as a precious-metal denomination, and to 
utilize the general shape, fabric, and size, thus s’acated, to replace the copper foUis of the preceding pe¬ 
riod. To mark the decisive breetk necesstiry, the “coronation" issue of tetartera was struck in lead, prob¬ 
ably at the traditional value of 'Ass nomisma, but now with relation to the electrum trachy which, as 
noted abo\-e, may well very briefly have stood as the standard coin of the preliminary phase of the new 
system, and which indeed still held this position vcsligially under t]K.J^eaLoganke. Whether the use of lead 
was intended as a temporary measure and simply as a psychological break with the past, or whether it 
was intended to have a more permanent standing, remains unclear, and the point was in any case pre¬ 
sumably rendered otiose by the inception of the gold hyperpyron as the new standard coin, and as in 
some sense a iriple-nomisma, very shortly afterwards.^® 

The inception of the h^perjjyron, on the assumption that this occurred just after the issue of the 
“coronation” series of denominations, probably necessitated a certain degree of rethinking as regards 
the subordinate denominations, and particularly with reference to the lowest of all. the new tetarteron. 
For whereas a relatively low-value nomisma (i.e., the electrum trachy, or third, worth four miliaresia) 
m^ht have been reasonably served by a lead tetarteron at 'Aes nomisma, a relatively high-value one (i.e., 
the standard hyperpyron/triple-nomisma, worth twelve miliaresia] might well not have been .so serted 
by a lead tetarteron at 'Aw nomisma. In other words, the clear oservaluation of the lead tetarteron with 
regard to the electrum trachy might well have appeared intolerable with regard to the gold hyperpyron, 
leading to an unwillingness or even a refusal to exchange between precious and ba.se metal, and certainly 
to hold the latter. The distinction drawn between the overvaluation of the tetarteron in relation to the 
trachy, and that in relation to the hyperpyron, would not of course have been monetarily justifiable (pro¬ 
portionally the overvaluation was the same in both cases), but it may nevertheless have had a real psy¬ 
chological impact, for other instances of a similar kind are known. 

In any case, what followed b, in general terms, clear: tetartera of the subsequent substantive types 
issued by the mint of Constantinople were of billon, while the equivalent types issued by the mint of 
Thessalonica w'ere of copper alone. Although sLght variations in the silver content of billon coins issued 
by different qfficinae of the same mint are not an unknown or at least an unsusprccted phenomenon, it is 
on the face of it unlikely in this case that the silver content of the metropolitan pieces was not acknowl¬ 
edged in circulation and that they circulated at par with the inferior ThessaJonican ones, It has therefore 
been suggested above that the metropolitan tetarteron was tariffed at ‘/see gold hyperpyron, and the 
Thessalonican one at 'Ass electrum trachy (= 'Ass x 3 or '/set hyperpyron), there even being a very mod¬ 
est amount of circumstantial evidence in support of the suggestion.®' 

Again, in general terms, the pattern of mints responsible for the production of the Alcxian re¬ 
formed tetarteron now seems established, but a number of details remain to be clarified. It seems evident 
that the basic division lies between the products of the minis of Constantinople and of Thessalonica, 
and that this division is present from the very commencement of the reformed coinage. For the lead 

Cf. C. Morrisson, "Monnaics cn plomb byzantincs de la fin du «t du debut du VII® siecle,” ftiV83 (1981), 119-32; 
eadem. “Les usages monCtaires du plus vil des metaux: te plomb,” in Mmeu it im momla: Cmvtgno Interneiimcdi di Sladi 

Munwnatia^ in oceasuntdel cenlmani della Sadeln Mumimtilua llaluim{- /J£V95 (1993]), 79-101. 

See above, pp, 47-51. 
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tetarteraof the “cxDronation” issue of 1092 break down into two basic varieties; on the one (32.1-6) the 
figures of John and Christ and of Alexius and Irene are all half-length, while on the other (37.1-6) the 
figures of John and Si. Demetrius and of Alexius and Irene are all full-length. The obverse design of the 
latter variety—St. Demetrius in military dress andjohn in loros holding between them a labanim on long 
shaft—forms a scarcely modified borrowing from the Thcssalonican Transitional Coinage of debased 
trachea datable to 1081/'2(4.1,(2)} and should clearly be attributed to the same mint, leaving the former 
variety to be attributed to Constantinople. The two varieties have therefore been classified as the First 
Coinages of their respective mints. It should, however, be noted that, somewhat embarrassingly, a single 
specimen of the Thcssalonican variety htis been found in the metropolitan excavations at Saraghane 
(never reported to me, as the numismatist responsible for publishing the coins, for the same reason as out¬ 
lined abo\’e).52 

The subsequent Constantinopolitan sequence is comparatively easily isolated, although the detailed 
order of types within it is currently only partly recoverable. Four types (33.1-36.4) exist, distinct by their 
module and fabric, by their appearance among the excavation materials from Constantinopolitan sites 
and their effective nonappearance among those from the Greek sites of Athens and Corinth, and by their 
metallic composition. 

The earliest of these four types is almost certainly that (33.1-13) bearing as its obverse design what 
is numismatically speaking a very unusual figure of Christ in which he holds an open Gospel book. 'I'his 
design is encountered in two other early contexts; on the type standing at the head of the corresponding 
Thcssalonican sequence (38.1-9), the detailed order of types within which is known from overstrikes, 
and on the lead t>pe from an uncertain mint, sp»ecimens of which seem to have been found along with 
die two “coronation” varieties from Consiaminoplc andThessalonica (42.1-12). It is also found on what 
is presumably a contemporary type of the Trapczuncine scries of anomalous copper coins, to be dis¬ 
cussed separately below, but this cannot be utilized as evidence of dating for fear of circularizing the ar¬ 
gument.®^ The metropolitan type under discussion has therefore been classified as the Second Coinage. 
The dale of its commencement was presumably 1092, but that of its abandonment remains quite un¬ 
known. Other than this, the order and dating of the three other metropolitan types (i.e., 34.1-36.4, 
Types G-E) remain essentially unknown.®^ 

The basic composition of the Thessalonican sequence subsequent to the “coronation” issue of 
1092 is known from the large numbers of specimens appearing in the excavation material from .'Athens 
and Gorinth, and the basic order of the types involved is also established by the overstriking noticed in 
the case of the Athenian material. The three sulKtantive types (38.1—40a.l-b.5, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Coinages) thus present few difficulties, although again no absolute dating is possible. In Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Studies 12, the possible existence of the type classified here as (41), that is, as the Thessa- 
lorikan Fifth Coinagc(?) was noted, but in default of actual known spccimen.s it was not gisTn a formal 
listing Subsequently, a single specimen came to light in the collection of the Archaeological Museum, 
Istanbul, and the type is therefore now included in the lists. Quite where it should be placed, however, is 
another matter. The monogrammatic obverse design su^csts Thcssalonica, for even if the signed folles 
from Constantine X to Alexius had not been removed from that mint, the presence of similar designs 
among the regional reformed coinages of Alexius and the similar coinage of Manuel justifies its reten¬ 
tion there. On the other hand, the type is undeniably an extremely rare one generally, and in addition 
no examples have been reported from the Athenian material, and a.single one only from the Corinthian, 
thus deprivir^ it of the backing of evidence from site finds. On the understanding that it may simply have 

M. V Gill, "'fhe Small Kinds, ” in 8. M. Harrison, ed., Exiauatimt at Sunfhara in litanbul. 1, The Exiaoetims, Stnatures, 
ArchUatunl Dicoration, Small Finis, Coins, Bona, eJidA/cllutcjfPrioceton-Washington, D.C., 1986), pp. 276-77, no. 741. 

See bflois p 428. 

It should, however, be noted that Type D (one specimen of which has given a high Ag reading; above, p. 196 and note 47) 
utilizes two main forms of reverse inscription; 1-AA6ZI0 i$C (35.1 4; and AAe AeC i35.5-9) in much the same fashion as 
the billon Irachy Second Coinage, while the Second Coinage (33-1-13) utilizes +AA£ A€C only I'his might suggest a reversal 
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been a short-lived type, or that it was in any case struck in minimal quantities only, it has therefore been 
included at the end of the 1 hessalonican sequence, but %vithout any great enthusiasm or conviction. 

There rem^iiii two anomalous types of letartcra. The first of these involves the furtlier lead Issue 
(42.1—12) that has already been alluded to above. It is clearly early in the reformed series, in that not only 
is it in lead, which allies it with the two “coronation” varieties, but it also has the unusual figure of Christ 
holding an open Gospel book, which allies it with the Constantinopolitan and Thcssalonican Second 
Coinages- 

At this point it is worth noting the numbers and provenances of the lead tetartera in the collection. 
There arc 6 specimens of the metropolitan “coronation” issue, 6 of the Thcssalonican one, and 12 of 
the issue in question, and all but one (42.12: Whittemore) derive from the Shaw Collection presented in 
1947. This forms what is probably the largest single body of such tetartera in existence, although none 
of the issues was previously unknown. One has the strong impression that what was originally repre¬ 
sented in the Shaw Collection was a round two dozen piere.s, 12 of one major type (6 of each of the two 
varieties) and 12 of the other, chosen from a hoard or cache of the series, with the single piece of the sec¬ 
ond 12 having subsequently, and however, dbappeared. The color and state of preservation of the indi¬ 
vidual pieces at least do not contradict such an interpretation. If the interpretation is a valid one, then 
the early position of the issue in question is again strongly confirmed. 

Fixing the general position of the issue is thus a matter of no great difficulty, but identifying its mint 
origin does nevertheless present problems. At Constantinople, the lead “coronation” bsue or Fbst Coinage 
is succeeded by the billon issue with Chrbt holding an open Gospel book or Second Coinage, and so on. 
There is, in other words, no obvious room fora Thessalonican lead issue with Christ and open Gospel book, 
unless it b inserted between llie lead Fust and copper Second Coinage, where it does not sit at all happily. 

The only obvious alternative is to consider it as standing at the head of a third and separate se¬ 
quence, and as effectively equivalent to the lead “coronation” bsues from Constantinople and Tbessa- 
lonica. Thb may possess an immediate attraction as providing the escape route from an impasse, but the 
question then inevitably arises as to what follows it in the sequence. The only plausible candidate at this 
stage is the copper half-tetarteron 45a.l-d.7, with which it in fact shares a very similar reverse design 
(emperor in a jeweled traditional loros denoted by a sii^lc row of large globules, and a characteristic 
fashion of holding the scepter which is derived from the metropwliian style). 

This, then, does provide a possible answer to the basic problem in hand. It also has the added ad¬ 
vantage of paralleling the later Thcssalonican sequence in one possibly significant respect. 'I’he Thessa¬ 
lonican Fourth Coinage (40a.l—b.5) is a very common one, both in collections and on the two major 
Greek archaeological siies.^s What appear to be early specimens of the bsue are effected in a quite rea¬ 
sonable style and on a reasonably heavy standard of we^ht, while what appear to be late ones vcigs 
upon the barbarous and arc very light in wei^it. Very much the same b true (except that it docs not ap¬ 
pear commonly on Greek sites) of the half-cetarteron issue (45a.l-d.7). This app>arent parallelism might 
be explicable if the two bsues were more or less contemporaneous ones at different but related mints, 
and as it happens tlie pattern docs very modi prefigure the later and much better cstablbhed relation¬ 
ship between the Thessalonican and the Greek mine of unceruin identiq'. 

The other anomalous type of letarteron (43) continues to defy a doser interpretation. It is seem¬ 
ingly of such crude design, particularly as regards its reverse, on which an awkwardly rendered imperial 
figure holds a large-headed labarum and a globus cruciger, that a regional origin seems dictated—but on 
the other hand, it has no obvious connections with either of the possible regional sequences. It is ex¬ 
tremely rare in collections, but there were seemingly 34 specimens from the Athenian excavations, if only 
6 from the Corinthian ones. It seems inevitable that it should be left for the moment in a regional, and 
possibly a Greek, limbo.'’' 


Hendy Cffaege andMon^j 99. 
'6 Ibid., 99. 
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Of the two types classified here ashalf-tetartera{44.1-2;45a.I-d.7),thereis little further to be said. 
In Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, the rare type 44.1-2 was attributed to Thessalonicaon grounds of gen¬ 
eral likcliliood, and it is still quite possible that it should continue to be so attributed. Whatever else, it 
does seem clear that, as regards mint attribution, it should accompany the tH'o half-tetarteron types of 
John II (I6a.l-b [Type A]; 17.1-8 [Type B]), indeed its fate in this respect depends upon the more ex¬ 
tensive evidence pertaining to those types. This b, however, a problem which rcitiains to be dbcussed 
below; in the appropriate place.5^ In the same volume of Studies, the common type 45a. 1-d. 7 was iden¬ 
tified as a full tetarteron, with the caveat that there were many coins of its general group that seemed 
rather to be half-tctartera, and the type was attributed to Thcssalonica, again with the caveat that sev¬ 
eral issues of the general group ought probably rather to be attributed to the Greek mint of uncertain 
identity, the later existence of which seems fully established. Given the run ol' admittedly extremely vari¬ 
ant weights, it now seems probable that the whole type should be identified as a half-tetarteron, while 
given an attachment to the lead tetarteron typie 42.1-12, it seems even more probable that it should be 
attributed to a mint other than Thessalonica, although whether to the Greek mint remains unclear, 


Below, p. 250. It should, however be noted that, according to Simon Bendall (personal communication, 29 July 
1992), the type in question occurs overstruck by the Thcssalonican Second Coin^c (38.1-9). giving a contrary chronological 
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No. 

Meuil 

Weight 

Si.. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 




(Pre-reform Period. 1081-1092) 

DEBASED TRACHY NOMISMA 





Constantiiiople 





TRANSITIONAL COINAGES 

{1081/'82; 




1C XC in field. 

Christ, bearded and nimbaie, 
wearing lunir and knlobion, 
seated upon throne with 
straight back; holds Gospels 

+AAe:hDAec noTHiiKoti 

NHNUJ 

Full-length figure of emperor 
standing on dais, wearing 
steinma, divitision, collar- 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type; holds in r. 
hand labarum on long shaft, 
and in L. gl. cr. 


(T la.l)* 

El. 

30 


n0TTUII40rT44H 


(T la.2) 

El 

28 


+AA6CI11JA6C noTTUIUOH 

NMNO 


(T la.3)* 

El. 4.42 

32 


+AACII ]liJK.OnNHNU 


(T la.4-) 

El. 

34 


Cross on shaft of labarum 

nOTTlUKOMNHNlil 





!C XC in field. 

Christ, bearded and nimbaie, 
wearing lunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne with 
straight back; holds Gospels 

!+AA€IllilAeC nOTTiUROM 
NHNUI?) 

Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, collar- 
piece, and paneled loros of 
simplified type; holds in r. 
hand scepter cruciger, and in 
1„ gl. cr. 


frib}* 

El. 

29 


nOTTIDK.[ 



{Tla.l) ANS.NewYoric 

H- PI. 51.1,W.-,R.- 
(T la.2) Private collection 

(T la.3} Private collection (from MMAG List 153 [Jan. 1956], No. 75) 

fT la.4) .yanzkabincti, Berlin 

H. PI. 51.1 'Phis ccan 
(T lb) Private collection 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 


Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 




FIRST COIN.-AGE 

(1082-fi7) 




1C XC in field. 

Christ, bearded and rimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
sealed upon throne with 
straight back; holds Gospels 
in 1, hand, Mlet in each limb 
of nimbus cross. 

+AA6IIIUA6C nOT,TUJK.M 
Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
scepter, the head of which is 
composed of a series of 
globules forming a star, and in 
1.. gl. cr. 


2a. i 

El. 4:30 
pierced 

30 


+AA6IIUIAeC nOT,TlDK,M 


2a.2 

El. 4.42 

30 


+AA6IIUIA6C nOT_,TlJI[ 


2b. 1 

El. 4.4! 

30 

Lacks nimbus pellet 

Dot on shaft of scepter, above 

+ AACZIUIiC lOT^TUIA 


2b.2* 

El./^ 3.73 

28 


+AI 1A6C nil 


2c.l* 

4.44 

29 

Cui-ved back to throne 

+AAeilHAeC RTTIDK 0 


2c.2 

-R2Bill. 3.89 

30 


+ AAel nOTTbK. 


(2C.3)- 

M/mi 

31 


+AAesniJAec noTTiuK n 





SECOND COINAGE 

(1087-92; 




1C XC infield. 

Bust of Christ, bearded and 
nimbate, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels in 

1, hand. Two pellets in each 
limb of nimbus cross. 

+AAeriiUAec hot^tuikm 
B ust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
scepter, the head of which is 
composed of a leaved cross, 
and in 1., gl, cr. 



2a. I Scliindier 1960 TromCahn 20.viii.32 (Auci. 75, Lot 1726 [Funicnburg CdL]) 

H PI. l.l-4,W.—,R 2062 
H. PI. 1.1 This coin 
2a.2 Benel& 1956 

H PI. 1.2 This coin 

2h.l Peirce 1948 acq. Sofiaa.27 

H. PI. 1.4 This coin 
2b.2 Beitele 1956 

2c.l Trum Baldwin 28.6 77 

2c.2 PranBankLeu l%2 

(2c.3) Seen in trade 
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No. 

WeiRht 

Size 

Obverse 


D" 

3.1 

E1./.41 4.38 

30 


4-AA6ZIIJJA6 nOT^TUJK. 


3.2 

E1./.41 4.40 

29 


leiioAec n[ itiuk. il 


3,3 

JB. 4.38 

29 


+AAeiiiiiaec noTTUK m 


3,4 

-R 4.52 

29 


+AAesiuiaec noTTiu [?] k. 


3.5* 

R 4.45 

27 


+AACSIUJAe noTl 


3-6* 

R 4.28; 

29 


+AACI lUJlieC nOTTliJ [K?l 


3.7 

R 4.28 

23 


+AA6SllUAeC nOTTUJ [K?] 


3.8 

R 4.34 

31 


+AASSIIUAeC t 


3.9 

R/BiU, 4.45 

28 


lUJAeC nOTTIlJ [K,?l 


3.10 

R/Bill. 4.36 

28 

• ■ in niinbus cross 

lUJAel lOTTlU [?] 





Thessalonica 





TRANSITIONAL COINAGE 

(1081/82) 




•1’K.eRO AA6SIUI, 1C XC in , 
field. 

Bust of Christ, bearded and 
nimbatc, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels in 

• A 

Al €C 

III n 

T T 

1 H 

Full-length figure of emperor 
facing, on r., and of St. 
Demetrius, beardlest and 
nimbate, facing to r. and hand¬ 
ing to emperor labarum on 
long shaft standing on globule. 


3.1 

3.2 

Schindler I960 fr 
H.PI. 1.5-8, W.- 
H.Pi. 1.5 This c< 
F^ime 1948 iiom 

-,R.206l * 

Andionicus: 

jer 16.ii.34 

^.27 



H.PI 1.7*l'hi5coin 

3-4 ftirce 1948 from Andronicus 

H. PI 1.6 This coin 

3.5 Ptirce 1948 from Andronicusx.27 

3.6 Ptirco l948fromAndroiiicusx.27 

3.7 Whiltomoro 

3.8 Whittcmorc 
H.PI. 1.8 This coin 

3.9 Whittemoro 

3.10 Whktcmotc 
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Meta] 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

fcv™ 





Emperor wears slcraraa, 





clivitisioti, collar-piece, and 





jeweled loros of simplified 





type. Saint wears short mill- 





lary tu 

nic, breastplate, and 





sagion 

holds sword in 1. hand- 

4.1* 

E1./.R 3.43 

28 





chipped 





(4.2)* 

El/.R 4.24 

29 







VAR, I 





(Inside of loros-end is 

plain) 




+IA6R0 AAelim 


A 




Same as last type but pellet 


ec 




in each limb of nimbus cross. 

Ml 

n 





T 

T 





1 

H 





Same 

s last type, but St. 





Demetrius hands to emperor 





patriarchal cross on long shaft 





standing on globule and two 





steps. 


5a.l* 

BUI. 3.65 

26 

+KeRO AACZ 


A 





At 

€ 





ni 

C 





T 

n 





1 

T 







5a.2* 

Bill. 3.64 

26 

+K.eRO AAesiu 


A 


chipped 



A 

CC 





1 

n 





M 

T 





1 

T 





T 

H 

5a.3 

BiU. 4.05 

28 

+KeR0 AAeSlIlD’) 

At 

A 





M 

C 





1 

[ ] 


Berlel« 1956 

H.Pl. l.S,W.(A)e!dusIlI) U, R. 
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No. 

Metal 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 




VAR. 11 




(Inside of loros-end has jeweled border) 

5b. 1 

Bai. 4.20 

27 

+K.ei\0 AA6S 

A A 





n C 





C 





n 





T 





H 

5b.2* 

Bill. 2.83 

24 

+K.[ lAAes 

A A 


worn and 



ec 


chipped 



n 

5b. 3* 

Bill. 3.9! 

26 

+[ 

A c 


worn 



T n 

5b4* 

1 BiU. 3.63 

26 

+K.C[ 

A 


scratched 



CC 





n 





T 





H 




DEBASED TETARTERON NOMISMA 




Constandnople 




FIRST COINAGE 




1C XC infield. 

+AA6IIUA6C nOTTUIKJI 




Bust of Christ, bearded and 

Bust of emperor wearing 




nimbate, wearing tunic and 

stemma, divitision, and 




kolobion; holds Gospels in 1. 

chlamys; holds in r. hand 




hand. in each limb of 

sccDter crucieer. and in 1.. el. 




nimbus cross. 

cr. 

(6a)* 

El./rR 3.93 

19 1 

11 in each limb of nimbus cross 

+AA6ZIUAeC nOTTlUKOM 

6b* 

El./A 3.82 

19 ■ 

1C XC in field. 

♦AAeSt lOKOM 


5b. 1 

5b2 

5b3 

5b4 

(6a) 


Whiiiemon: 

H.PI 1 12Thisf<an 
Pcirct 1948 
Berieli 1956 
Bertele >956 

H.PI 2 1-2, W29,R. 2668-70 

The eomplcte lack of anything above the letters 1C XC is perhaps better seen in a specimen advertised by MunzhandJui^ 
Basel in their Liste 13, Nov. 1958, as No. 267. This also had the more normal form of decoration in each limb of the niin- 

Schindicr I960 ftom Dorotbeum 25.i.M 
H. PI. 2.1 This coin 
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No. 

-Metal 

Weight 

s,„ 

Ob,™ 

Rc\-crsc 

6c.l 

JR 3.70 

19 

IC XC in field. 

Dot on shafl of scepter, above 





1 hand 






lAec noTiaiK.ol 

6c.2 

JR 4.03 

19 


+AAei 


6c.3 

^ 4.08 

19 


4-AACStUACC 

nOTlDK. 

6c.4 

JR 4.00 

20 


4-AAeZllUA 

HOT T[ 

6c..5 

JR 3.75 

18 


tAAesiuAe 

nOTTlUK UJ 

6c.6 

3.99 

18 


+AAesuiAec 

noTTiuK. n 

6c.7 ' 

4.04 

17 


4AAC1 

]n 

6c.8 

.R 4.09 

19 


+AAei 


6c-9* 

.41 3.97 

19 


+AA[ IIUIACC 

nOTTUl M 

6c. 10 

JR 3-75 

19 


+AACSeSU[ 

nOTTtUK M 





Double-Struck 


6c. 11 

JR 4.02 

19 


+AACSUACC 

noTul 

6c. 12 

JR 3.71 

18 


+AAeillllA 

noTt 

6c. 13* 

.R 4.04 

17 


+-AA€ZIU1A 

nOTT-l 

6c. 14 

JR 4.02 

17 


4{ 

nOTTHJKM 

6c. 15* 

JR 3.72 

18 


+AACZIUACCI 


6c. 16 

.R 4.08 

18 


+AACIIUJAeCl 


6c. 17 

.R 3.85 

18 


+AACIHllAeC 

nOTTUJK.0 


6c. I Beneiei936 

6c-2 Whiiiemore 

6c-3 Whiucmoic 

6c 4 Whittemore 

6c-5 Peirce 11M8 irom Andronicxisx.27 

6i.6 Whiuemore 

6c.7 Whiuemore 

6c.8 Whiuemore 

6c.9 Wliiuemorc 

6c.l0 Whiuemore 

6i.ll Vfliiucmore 

6c.12 Wiiiiemore 

6c.lS Peirce 1948 

6c.14 Eerid4 1936 

6c.15 Whittemore 

6c.16 BcrceU1956 

6c.17 Whiuemore 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

6c.l8 

^ 3.90 

18 


+AACIIIl)a6C [ 

6c. 19* 

JR. 4.00 

18 


+AAeillUAeC nOTTIllK.0 

6c.20 

.41 4.04 

18 


Inscr. obscure 

6c.21 

JR 3.92 

19 


4-AAeillUAeC nOTTUJK. 




SECOND COINAGE 




+eMnA NOVHA 
iC tTc in field. 

Full-length figure of Christ, 
bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
standing on dais; holds 

Gospels in L hand. 

>AAeriujAec noTTUiicor 

NM 4 - 

Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
collar-piece, and jeweled loros 
of simplified type; holds in 
r. hand scepter cruciger, and 
ml.,gl.cr. 

7.1* 

3.48 

chipped 

20 


+AAciiu;aec noTTiiiRor 

NH + 

7.2 

JR 3.81 

20 


] nOTTIW^OMNH+ 

7.3 

JR 4.05 

17 


+AA6SIUJfleC I 

7.4* 

^ 3.90 

17 


+AA[ nOTTIDI!.OnNH + 

7.5* 

JR 3.75 

18 


Inscr. obscure 

7.6 

^ 3.53 

broker 

19 


InOTTllROriNl 

7,7 

JR 3.78 

19 


+AACIimAC nOTTIilKOMNH 


6c. 18 Wbiuemore 

6c.l9 Pciicel948 

6c.20 Whiiwmore 

6c.21 Ptircel948fromAndronicu3 

H- PI. 2.2 This coin 

7.1 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.2: 
H. PI. 2.3-5, W. 25, R- 2067 

7.2 Whittemorp 
H.PI.2.4ThBcoin 

7.3 Peirce 1948 

H. PI 2.3 This coin 

7.4 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.2l 

7.5 Whiuemor; 

7.6 Whirtemare 

7.7 Ptircc 1948 from Schulman x.31 
H. FI. 2..5 This coin 
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Na 

\(c(al 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

R.v™ 

^ Dace 




Thessalonica 





FIRST COINAGE 





r+P ©V in field. 

Bust of Virgin nimbate, ! 

orans, wearing tunic and 
maphorion; beardless, 
nimbate bust of Christ on 

+AA6IHl)A nOTTliJK 

Bust of emperor svearing 
stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys, holds in r. hand 
jeweled scepter, and in 1., 
gl. cr. 

'(1081-87) 

8.1 

rR 3.16 

19 


lOiA nOTTOIC, 


8.2 

JK 3.04 
chipped 

16 


+AAeillll nOTTUI[ 


8.3 

JB. 

17 


+AAeZllllA nOTTUI^ 


8.4* 

JS. 3.61 

18 


+AAeZlllJA nOTTlUK. 


8.6 

rR/Bill, 3.95 

19 


Inscr. obscure 


8.6* 

M. 3.46 

17 


+AAesmj A6cn[ 


8.7 

.R 2.34 

18 


+AA6SIIU AeCHT 


8.8 

.R 3.64 

18 


+AAet 





SECOND 

COINAGE 

(1087-92) 




iC XC in field. 

Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
svearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne without 
back; holds Gospeb in 

+AA6; AeCnOTTOtK.?] 
Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, coUarpiece, 
and jeweled loros of simplified 
type; holds in r. hand labarum¬ 
headed scepter, and in 1., 
anexikakia. 14c in field. 



5.1 Whitremorc 

H.FI. 2.6-9. W. 30, R. 2071 
H. PI. 2.9 ThU coin 

5.2 Whitremorc 

H. PI. 2.8 This coin 

5.3 Peirce 19i8 from Andronicus 
H.PI. 2.7 ThU coin 

5.4 Schindler 1960 rromDoroiheum 3.>i53 
H.PI. 2.6 ThU coin 



8.7 Whitremorc 

8.8 Whiccemore 
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No. 

MchJ 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

R„™ 

Date 

9.1* 

«./Bill. 3.83 

18 


+AA6S AecnOTTO 


9.2 

^l/Bill. 3.14 

17 


+AAes AecnoTTi 


9.3* 

(R/Bill. 3.65 

13 


+AAeS [ 


9.4 

/R/Bill. 3.80 

17 


Insrr. obscure 


9.5 

,«./Bil]. 3.65 

17 


Inset, obscure 





iR ALLOY LIGHTWEIGHT CONCAVE 
MILIARESION 



1 


Constantinople I 





4eiC.6ROH06l TIOCUiAOVAUI 
Fif’ ©V in field. 

Full-length figure of Viigin 
nimbatc, orans, wearing tunic 
and maphorion. 

+AA6;iUJAeC nOTTillROMN 
Kull-lenglh figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, short mili¬ 
tary tunic, breastplate, and 
sagion; holds in r. hand cross 
on long shaft, and in 1., 
.sheathed sword, point resting 
on ground. Large pellet be¬ 
tween emperor’s body and 
shaft of cross. 

(1081-92) 

10.1 

/B. 1.89 

25 

+eR6R0M©61 TlUCIDAOVl 

+AASIHUAC nOTl 1K.OMN 


10.2* 

M. 1.14 
clipped 

20 

InscT. obscure 

]A€I lIDZee nOTTlUKOtlN 


10.3* 

JR 1.37 

23 

+Kei40l ]ei TliJ[ 

-t-Al lllDAC n[ 



9.1 Whitiemore 

H. PI. 2.10-12, W. 28, R. 2078 (bronM) 

9.2 Pcircc 1948 Oxini Aiidroiiitus X.28 
H. PI. 2.12 This coin 

9.4 Benel« I9JG 

H. PI 2.11 Thiscom 

9.5 Bcnclc 1956 

H.PI 2.10Thiscom 

10.1 BankLcu 1962 

H.P1. 2.13.W—, R. 2063 
H.PI 2.13 This coin 

10.2 Bcrtcl5 1956 
^1926, p. 12, no. 33 This coin 
BcrtolS 1956 

^1926, p 12, no. 34 This coin 


10.3 
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Meiai 





Na 


S. 2 e 

Obverse j 

Reverse 

Date 




iR AI.LOY 





TWO-THIRDS .\ULlARESION 





Constantinople 





M e infield 

-teRe 

(1081-92) 




iJu-si ol Virgin nimbate, 

ROHeei 





orans, wearing tunic and 

AASSHU 





maphorion; beardless, nim- 

aecnoT 





bate bust of Christ on breast. 

TliK.On 

NHNlUi] 


(ID* 

iR 2.07 

20 







M. ALLOY 





ONE-THIRD MILIARESION 





-feK€ ROHe 

--4 — 

(1081-92) 




MP ©V in field. 

AASSI 





Thrcc-quartcr-lcngth figure 

oiAecno 





of Viigiii nimbate, orans. 

THTUIRO 





wearing tunic and maphorion; 

MNHNU 





beardles-s, nimbate head of 

Christ on breast. 



12.1 

.R 0.97 

13 




12-2* 

.R 0.74 i 

20 

1 Same die as 12.1. 

Same die as 12.1. 





1 Thessalonica 





HMH&OOHAO AASrilllASCn 

4X6 

(1081-92) 




Half-length figure ol' emperor 

f\OHeei 





facing, on r, and of St. 

AAeinu 





Demetrius, beardless and 

A6CnOTH 





nimbate, facing to r. and 

TlilKOMNH 





hatiding to cniperor cross on 
long shaft. Emperor wears 
stemma, divitision, collar-piece, 
and jeweled loros of simplified 
t^pe. Saint wears uncertain 
dress, probably tunic, breast¬ 
plate, and sagion. 

NUl 



(11) Muciikaljinca, Beilin 

H.R 2.I4,W,SI,R — 

12.1 Grierson 1958 

H. PI. 2.15-16,W.32,R.~ 
H.PI. 2.15 This coin 

12.2 Peirce 1940 from Andionicus 
H PI. 2.16 This coin 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Dale 

(13.1) 

sR 1.06 
pierced 

20 

IMHADOnAO AA€ZllHA6Cn 

4-)^ 

ROHSei 

AAeilUJ 

AecnoTH 

TUJKOMhH 

NtD 


(13.2)* 

-R 1.12 

20 

MnMAOOnAO AASlUUAeC 

+)« 

ROMeei 

AAeZlUJ 

iecnoTH 

THJKOmH 

NIK 





.€ FOI.r.IS 

CoDsismtiiiople 





FIRST COINAGE 

(1081-87) 




1C XC in field. 

Bust of Christ, bearded, 
with cross behind head, 
wearing tunic and kolobicn; 

in each limb of cross, u u 
in field of cross. 

Cross on globule over 
crescEnt, surrounded by 
globular decoration 


(14) 









SECOND COINAGE 


(15) 



iC XC ill field. 

Bu.st of Christ, bearded and 
nimliatc, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels in 1. 
hand; all within border of 
large globules. 

r+P ev in field. 
Three-quarter-length figure 
of V’irgin nimbatc, orans, 
wearing tunic and mapho- 
rion; all within border of 
large globules. 

(1087-92) 


(13.1) W. (Alexius III) 37 
H.Pl. 2.17.R.- 

(13.2) Hrivaie collection 

(14) H. PI. 2.18-19, W.-, R. 2497-99 (Counuof Edcew) 

For ihU group of coins, see i)OCIII.2, pp. 700-701 
(Anonymous Folles—Class Jr 

(15) H. PI. 2.20-21, W. (Consianiine K) 26-27, R. 1994-95 (Consiantine IX) 
For this group of coins, see DOC III.2, pp. 702-4 

(Anonymous Folles—Class K) 
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2i3 



.Vlcial 





Na , 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

D“ 




"CLASS L” 


(16) 



1C XC infield. 

1C 





Bust of Christ, bearded and 

Nl KA 





nimbate, wearing tunic and 

XC 





koldjion. 

Cross pattee 





“CLASS M" 


07) 



1C XC infield. 

Jeweled cross on crescent. 





Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne with 
straight back. 






Thcssalonica 





TYPE A 





W» ©V m field. 

4-AA6:i AecnOTTlillL 1 

(1087-92?) 




Bust of Virgin nimbate, wear- 

j Full-length figure of emperor 





ing tunic and maphorion; 

I wearing stemma, divitision. 





holds beardless, iiuiibalc head 

1 collar-piccc, and jeweled lorosi 





of Christ on breast. 

of simplified type, holds iti 
r. hand labarum on ior^ shaft, 
and in 1., gl. cr. 


18.1 

AL 7.35 

30 

Overstruck on Anonymous 
follis—Class K 

4-AAeii AecnoTTink. 


18.2 

M 4.46 

25 


lASIl A€CnOTl 


18.3* 

.E 7.55 

1 

30 

Ovcrstruck on Anon>Tiious 
Follis-Class K 

+AAeil ACCnOTUIKO 





TYPES 





1C XC 

+ 

(108l-87>: 




Cross, with globule 

cepcvN 





Nl KA at each extremity, on 

cpreiBA 





two steps. 

ClAeiAA 






eiiiii 



(16) H.P1.2.22,W.-,R.- 

Rir this group of coins, see'The Mini of Trebi7ond ca. 1080-ca. 1200" fType VIII) 
(Anonymous Fblles—Class L) 

(17) H.-,VV.-,R.- 

For this group of coins, see "The Mini of Trebiaond ca. 1080-ca. 1200" (Type V) 
(Anonymous Fblles—Class Mi 

18.1 Schindler 1960 fmir Balvin 27.vii. 40 
H-H. 3.1,W. 48,R. 2084 

H.PI. S.lTliiscoin 

18.2 Benelel956 

18.3 Grierson 1974 from Scaby 12.i.46, cx Granticy 2731 
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No. 

Metal 

Wc^ht 

Si„ 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 

19-1* 

& 6.29 

29 

Arabic cmk. 



19.2 

,£ 6.42 

29 


A 


19.3* 

/£. 5.44 

26 




J9-4 

/£. 5.97 

27 




19-5 

X. 6.05 

24 


AA 


19.6 

X 3.30 

22 




19.7 

X 6.04 

28 







Post-reform Fter 

iod, 1092-1118 





HYPERP\'RON NOMISMA 





Constantinople 





FIRST COINAGE 





As First Coiiia^ of eleclmm and 

A.v Fml Coinage of elKtrum and \ 

(1092/93) 




billon trachea. 

billon tracbea. i 





SECOND COmCE 

(1092/93- 






1118) 




4-K.eRO Heei 

AAesiui AecnoTH tui 





IC XC in upper field. 

ROMNHNUJ, in two columnar 




1 

Christ, bearde.d and nimbaie, 

groups. 





wearing tunic and kolobion, 

Full-length figure of emperor 





seated upon throne without 

wearing siemma, divitision, 





back; r. hand raised in bene- 

and chlamys; holds in r. hand 





diction, holds Gospels in 1. 

labarum-headed sccptcr, and 






in 1., gl. cr. Manus Dei in 






upper r. field. 



19.1 Peircf 1948, gift from Andronicus 
H. W. 3.3, W. 66-68, R.— 

19.2 Beflel8 1960 

H. PI 3.3 Tht! coin 

19.3 Berteli 1960 

19.4 Sthindler 1960 

19.5 Whilteinore 

19.6 Whittcmore 

19.7 Gnerson 1914 from Scaby 12 i 46, exGrantley 2731 

t SeeH.pp.81, 89,andaboyc,p. 193 
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Mciai 







No. 

Weight 

Size 

Obv-ene 



Reverse 




Characteristics normally peculiar to the metropolitan mint 
for this issue are: the form of the 1. and r. hand columnar 




inscriptions; the dot o 

n the scepter shaft and below the 




tablion; the chlamys bordered 

ontwc 

sides a 

it drapes from 




the emperor’s r. elbow. The chlamys border forming the col¬ 
lar is always decorated with three jewels; the peiidilia arc noi^ 




mally of the form . 

!•. Botli 1(A) and 1(B) have a diagonal 




fold on the dilamys a. 

it drapes from the emperor’s 1. arm. 





Var [(A) 






TTie border of the chlamys leading K 

the r. shoulder 




interrupts that forming the collar. The tablion tends to a 




spread form. 





20a. 1 

3.89 

30 



A 




pierced 




A6 

TdJ 

(Inscr. ending 


twice 




HUi 

i;o 

[i|; small 






&€C 

rt« 

jeweling) 






no 

NUJ 







T 



20a.2* 

A' 4.45 

31 






20a. 3 

A/ 4.23 

.34 



AC 



20a.4* 

A/ 4.34 

30 



A 








ACC 



20b.l» 

A' 4.39 

32 











AG 

TIB 

(Inscr. ending 






Sim 

K.0 

|ii|; small 






Aec 

ttw 

jeweling) 






no 

NIB 







j. 



20b.2 

A^ 4.41 

32 



ACC 



20b.3* 

A^ 4.39 

31 







20a. I Shaw 

H.Pl. 3.4 

20a.2 Whiliemore 

20a.3 Bertel^ 1936 

H.Pl. 3.4Thucoin 
20a,4 Whitteraore 

20b. I Whitwmore 

H. PI. 3.5 

20b2 Whittemore 

H.Pl 3.5 This coin 
Whiliemore 


20h3 
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Mcial 





No. 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 



20c, 1 

PJ 4.30 

30 


A 



pierced 



Ae 

TUI (ItKcr. ending 





SIUI 

KO |iii];med. 





A€C 

PNH jeweling) 





no 

NU) 





TH 


20C.2* 

PJ 4.43 

81 




20c-3 

PJ 4.04 

30 


AS 


20c-4 

PJ 4.46 

33 



(Large jeweling) 

20C.5 

M 4.32 
pierced, 
flattened 

33 


A 


20c.6 

PJ 4.36 

35 




20c.7 

PJ 4.21 

31 


:nij 






iec 


20c.8* 

PJ 4.42 

33 




20C.9 

PJ 4.37 

32 




20c. 10 

PJ 4.42 

32 




20c. 11 

PJ 4.40 

33 




20c. 12 

PJ 4.41 

32 





20c. 1 Whklemore 

H.n. 3.6-8 
H. FI 3.6 This c^n 
20c.2 Whitlemore 

20c.3 Peirce l948frotn Si. IfluisCoin Co. xii.30 
H.Fl. 3.7 This coin 
20c.4 Peirce 1948 

20c5 Peirce 1948 from CUni iiL24 

QOc.6 Whitlemore 

20c 7 Peirce 1948 ftoniSchulmani.30 
20C.8 Whitlemore 

20c.9 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. xi.29 

20C.10 Whilleraore 

20c.II Whitlemore 

20c.l2 Peirce 1948 from Aiidranicus 

H. PI. 3.8 This min 
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ALEXIUS I. CAT.ALOGUE 


MtiaJ 

Ske 

Obverse 

Reverse 

M 4.46 

33 


(Med. jeweling 



Vat 11 



As Vars- 1(A) and 1(B), but collar always as I(A}, and 
inscr. always ending (iii). Ko diagonal fold on chlamvs, 
and exaggerated jeweling. € generally replaced by C in inscr. 

PJ 3.99 

buckled 

29 


A 

AC Tll» 

Sim RO 

iCC md 

no NUl 

TM 

PJ 4.40 

30 



PJ 4.35 

31 



PJ 4.39 

29 



PJ 4.40 

30 


MH 

Mm 

PJ 4.31 

30 



N 4.17 

flattened 

30 


IlllJ 

N 4.23 
pierced and 
buckled 

31 


iim 

PJ 4.40 

30 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 


Rei 





Thessalonica 





(Types as Second Metropolitan Coinage} I 




Characteristics normally peculiar to 

the issues 

of this mint I 




are: the form of the 1. and r. hand columnar inscriptions; the I 




chlamys bordered on one side only a 

s it drape 

s from the I 




emperor’s r. elbow; the lack of dots o 

'll tlie labarum shaft and I 




below the tablion. The cross oi 

n the globus is often much 




larger, or the stem of the cross 

much longer, than is usual in 




the case of metropolitan issues 

The module tends to be 




smaller. 6 is generally replaced by C, 

andSis 

common, 




Vor. 1 






1 T he chlamys lacks the dit^nal fold beneath the emperor’s 1. I 




1 arm; the collar usually has five jewels. 


20h.l 

PJ 4.25 

28 


A 

T 

(Inscr. ending 





AC 

01 

[i],but[ii] 





Z\ 

KO 

also known) 





lU 

m 






ACC 

N 






no 

o 






T 



20h.2 

PJ 4.35 

29 


ACC 



20h.3 

N 4.36 

28 


Z\ 


Four jewels 





ACC 


oiconar. 

20h.4* 

PJ 4.31 

30 

Same die as 20h.3 but 

Z\ 

Same die as 20h.3. 




slightly rccut? 

ACC 


_1 


20h.l 

20h.2 

20h.3 


ftirce 1948 from Schu]inani.30 

H.Pl. 4.6-10 

H. PI. 4.6 Thiscoin 

Whicicmorc 

H. PI. 4.7 Tills coin 

Whitiemoro 

H. PI. 4.10 This coin 

Mrce 1948 from Srhulmani.30 


2011.4 



ALEXOJS 1. CATALOGUE 


No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Si.. 

Obverse 

Ibsversc 




Vm.n 






As previous, but diagonal fold 

on chlamys. I 


.V 4.19 

23 


A 

T 

(Inscr. ending 





Ae 

111 

[ii].but[i] 





SI 

K.0 

also known) 





tu 

rw 






ACC 

N 






no 

m 






T, 






Far. Ill 






As previous, but ibur jewels or 

1 collar. 

(Inscr. ending 







[i] or [ii]) 

(20j) 

AI 









Far IV (A) 






As previous, but three jewels 

on collar. 1 

(20k)» 

PJ 4.40 

33 


A 


(Inscr. ending 





AC 


[iiij, but 





Si 

TO) 

|i]and[u] 





111 

KO 

known) 





ACC 

rN-i 






no 

N 






T 

01 












Var.IV(B) 






As previous, but obv. inscr. 

reads; 





4K.6R0Me 

AA6ZIUI 


(201») 

iV 4.35 

32 


A 


(Inscr. ending 





A€ 


[iii], but 





:i 

TO) 

[i] and [ii] 





01 

K.0 

known) 





Aec 

PN 






no 

N 






T 

OJ 






H 




M R-iire 194B 


Due 


II. PI. S.ITliiscoiii 

(20j) Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv {Gomoslav Hoaitl) 

Cf H.R3. 83, 34S 

(20k) Archaeological Museum, Isuuibul (Fcihiye [Makii] Hoard) 
H. PI. S.3-4 

(201) Archaeological Museum, Isuuibul (Felhiye [Makril Hoard) 


ALEXIUS I, CATALOGUE 


Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 



Var. V 

As metropolitan Var. 1(A)—20c. 1-12—but pendilia A A 

A' 4.33 

35 


A (Inscr. ending 

Ae TUJ [iii]; mcd. 

IlUJ KO jeweling 

A€C 

no Nu 

TM 

AJ 

33 





Far. F/ 

As meitopolitan Var. II—20g. 1-22—but jeweling less 
exa^erated and lai^e cross on globus. 

A/ 4.38 

33 



flj 4.34 

and llaltenec 

33 



A! 4.34 

33 


Same die as 20n.2. 



Phillppopolis (?) 

(Types as Second Metropolitan Coinage) 



Characteristics peculiar to this mint are: the form of the i. and 
r. hand columnar inscriptions; the lat^ but squat cross on the 
globus, Other features are shared with the Thessalonican, but 
not with the metropolitan, mint. 



Far. r(A) 

Four jewels on collar. 

fij 

32 


A (Inscr ending 

AC [i] but [ii] 

S 1 Till known; small 

UJ K.0 jeweling) 

ACC m 

no N 

T 


PciiEC 1948 from Raymond xii.29 

H. PI. 5.7-8 

H.Pl. 5.7 This coin 

Private colleaion 

Friend 1957 

H.Pl. 5.9-10 

H.Pl 5.9 This coin 

Pfeiioe 1948fromBoursey(?)iii.34(?) 

Whictemore 




LEXIUS I, CATALOGUE 


(Inscr ending 
TUi [i] but fiil 
K.0 known; med. 
M jeweling) 


Van 1(B) 

As previous but three jewels on collar and obv. ii 
+K.€KOHe AACIIli 


As previous but “caricature” of normal imperial figure: 
gigantic head and squat body. 


(Types as Second Metropolitan Coinage) 
Distinctive, squat style, but less grotesque than previous. 

A T (Inscr. ending 

A6 01 [i]but(ii] 

301 KO known) 


Aickaeologicd Musejm, Plovdiv (Gornoslftv Hoard) 
H.PI. 5.12 

feus,.4ii«M>rA'iz!ai^26?, I4.v62, No. .56 
H.- 

Afdiaeoloricil Museum, Plovdiv (Gornoslav Hoard) 
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ALEXIUS I, CATALOGUE 



Metal 





No. 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 




ASPRON TR.ACHY NOMISMA 





Constantinaple 





FIRST COIN.AGE 

(1092/93) 




lUflecnT 4-KeROHeei 

+AAesiufle eiPHNAvru 





IC XC in upper center fieltl. 

Full-length figures of Alexius 





Full-length figure of John II 

I, on 1., and of Irene, holding 





beardless, standing on dais. 

between them a patriarchal 





on 1., crowned by Christ, 

cross on long shaft. Both wear 





bearded and nimbate. 

stemma (that of the empress 





Emperor wears stemma. 

is surmounted bv triangular 





divitision, collar-piece, and 

ornaments), divitision. collar- 





jeweled bros of simplified 

piece, and jeweled Icxxts of 





type; holds in r. hand labarum- 

sunplihed type. Emperor holds 





headed scepter, and in 1 ., gl. cr. 
Christ wears tunic and kolo- 
bion; holds Gospeb in 1, hand 

anexikakia in r. hand 


21* 

El. 4.34 

30 

luiaecn 

AAesiiuAe eiPMNi 





SECOND COINAGE 

11092/93- 






1118) 




PH* ev in field. 

A 





Virgin nimbate, wearing tunic 

AS TID 





and maphorion, seated upon 

SlUl K.0 





throne without back; holds 

Aec m 





beardless, nimbate head of 

no N 





Christ on breast. 

T 

Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma,skarajnangion 






or divitision, and sagion; holds 
in r. hand jeweled scepter, and 
inl.gl.cr. 


22.1* 

El. 4..'j0 

30 


A 






C 






ID 






ACC 


22.2* 

El. 4.36 

29 

iTP ev 

AC 






SHU 






ACC 



21 FromFrantcschi lOiv.69 

H. PI. 6.1, W.—, K.- 

22.1 Schindler i960 from Dr. Wolnv{Vienna) 22.iij.47 
H. PI. 6.2-5. W. 12-13, R. 20« 

H.Pl 6.3 This coin 

22.2 Whittemoie 

H. PI 6.4 This coin 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 


Date 

(22.3)» 

El. 4.4-2 

31 


AC 

StU 

ACC 

1 




Thessalonica 


i 

j 


4IC.6IVO AA6ZH1J 

1C XC in upper field, 

Christ, bearded and nimbate 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 

■ seated upon throne with back; 
holds Gospels in I. hand. 

+ACCnOTM TtUROFN 

ns in upper center field. 
Full-length figure of emperor 
on 1. crowned by Viigin 
nimbate. Emperor wears 
siemma, divitision, collate 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type; holds gl. cr. in 

1. hand. Virgin wears tunic and 
maphorion. 

(1092/93- 

1118) 

23a. 1* 

El. 4.25 

! 

30 


Loros-waisl paneled. 
+ACCniTH 


(23a.2)* 

EL 4,30 

27 


Loros-waist and lowter part 
of loros paneled. 


23b* 

El. 4.34 

30 


loros-wraist has five jewels. 
ACnCOTM (recut from 
K.OriM?)n in upper center 
field. 


(23c)* 

El. 4.35 

29 

1 

Large star in upper center 
field, M in upper r. field. 

(1105-8) 




1 ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 





Constantinople 





1 FIRST COINAGE 





1 +iiuiecnT +K.6R0Heei , 

11C XC in upper center field. 

+AAeiiiiiAe eiPMNAvru 
Full-length hgures of Alexius 

(1092/93) 


(22.3) Archaeological Museum, Istanbul 

23a. 1 Whitlemore 

H. Pis. 6.6-9,51.4, W 23, R. — 

H. PI. 6.6 This coin 
(23a.2) Private collection 

23b Schindler I960 from Stefan 14.iu35 

H.Pl b.aXhiscoin 
W.23 

H. PI. 6.9 For dating, see H 


(23c) 


i. p. 97 
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•ALCXIUS I, CATALOGUE 


No. 

Mcial 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 




Full-length figure of John 

IT bcardies-s, standing on dais, 
on 1., crowned by Clirist, 
bearded and nimbate. 
Emperor wears stemma, di- 
vitision, collar-piece, and 
jeweled loros of simplified 
type; holds in r. hand labarum¬ 
headed scepter, and in 1., gl. cr. 
Christ wears tunic and kolo- 
bion; holds Gospels in 1. hand 

1, on 1., and of Irene, holding 
between them a patriarchal 
cross on long shaft. Both wear 
stemma (that of the empress 
is surmounted by triangular 
ornaments), divitision, collar- 
piece, and Jeweled loros of 
simplified type. Emperor holds 
ancjdkakia in r. hand. 

24.1* 

Bill. 2.75 
pierced 

26 

Inscr. obscure 

nOTH 

(24.2)* 

Bill. 

28 

iiDAec no K.epoHe 

+AACZHl)A eiPHNIAUr 




SFXIOND COINAGE 




1C XC in upper field. 

Christ, bearded and 
nimbate, wearing tunic and 
kolobion, and seated upon 
throne with back; holds 
Gospels in 1. hand. 

+AAe:mj Aecnior 

+AA€ Aec 

Bust ol' emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
scepter cruciger, and in 1., 
gl.cr. 

25a. 1 

Bill. 2.96 
chipped 

29 


4-AACIIUI ACen 

25a.2* 

Bill. 3.94 

28 


4-AACimi A€CnT 

25a.3 

BiU. 3.87 

29 


+AACIH1I Acenr 

25a.4 

Bill. 3.94 

27 


4-AAeimj Asenr 

25a.5 

Bill. 2.70 
clipped? 

25 


4-AAc:iui Acen 


•M.) Schindler I960 from BerteK l.ih.49 

H. PI. 6.10, W. 24, R. 2090 
(24.2) Ashmolear Museum, Oxford 

H.Pl. e.IOThis coin 
25a. I Bcrid6 1956 

H.Pl 7.2-4(ThiidCc»nage),W 14-20,R. 2064-66 
25a.2 Bcriele 1956 

25a-3 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 22.iii.47 

25a.4 Whittemore 

H.H. 7.3Thiscoin 
25a.5 Beneldl956 
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ALEXIL'S t, CATALOGUE 


No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 




THIRD COIN.AGE 





Ke^o H©ei. 1C xc 

in field. 

Bust of Christ, bearded 
and nimbate, svearing tunic 
and koiobion; holds Gospels 
in 1. hand. Pellet in each limb 

of nimbus cross. 

AAC ACC 

Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, collar- 
piet:e, and paneled loros 
of simplified type; holds 
in r. hand labarum-headed I 
scepter, and in 1., gl. cr. | 

(?-lll8) 

26.1 

Bill. 3.99 

30 


AAC ACC 


26.2* 

Bill, 4,60 

28 


AA AC 


26.3 

BUI. 3,83 

29 


AA ACC 


26.4* 

BUI. 4.43 

27 


Inscr. obscorc 


26.5 

Bill. 3.63 
flattened, 

27 


lA A[ 





Thessalonica 





FIRST COINAGE 





•hnuiecnr tKepoHeei. 

IC xc in upper center field. 
FuQ-length figure of John II 
beardless, standing on dais, 
on 1., crowned by Christ, 
bearded and nimbate. Em¬ 
peror wears siemma, divitision, 
collar-piete, and jeweled 
loros of simplified type; holds 
in r. hand labanim-headed 
scepter, and in )., gl. cr. Christ 
wears tunic and kolobion; 
holds Gospels in 1. hand. 

+AAeilU)A6 eiPHNAvru 

Full-length figures of Alexius I, 
on 1., and of Irene, holding 
between them a patriarchal 
cross on long shaft. Both wear 
stemma (that of the empress 
is surmounted by triangular 
ornaments), diviiisicn, collar- 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type F.mperor 
holds anexikakia in r. hand. 

{1092/93; 


26.1 Bprtdf 1960 

H. PI. 7.5-6 (P'ourih Coinage), W. 22, R - 
H.Pl. 7.5 This eoin 

26.2 Bertele 1960 

26.3 Schindler 1960 
H.Pl. 7.6 This coin 

26.4 Schindler 1960 

26.5 Bcrtclc 1960. Contains 7.06% Ag (sec above 


e,p. 196) 
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No. 

Melai 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

27* . 

Bill. 3.11 

26 

101 L niTTUK lUJ 

A n eiPIN 




TYPEB 


1 


1C XC in upper field. 1 

Christ, bearded and nimbatc, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne with 
back; holds Gospels in 1. hand. 

A 

A6 TID 

IlUJ KO 

ACC m 

no N 

T 

Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing siemma, skaraman- 
gion or divitision, and sagion: 
holds in r. hand jeweled scep¬ 
ter on long shaft; 1. hand 

28* 

Bill. 3,62 

25 




i 

1 


TYPE C 


1 


1C XC infield. 

Full-length figure of Christ, 
bearded and nimbatc, wear¬ 
ing tunic and kolobion; (holds 
Gospels in 1. hand?). 

] OIlZCAAb 

FuU-length figure of emperor 
on r. and of Virgin nimbatc, 
holding between them laba- 
rum on long shaft. Emperor 
wears siemma, divitision, 
coUar-piece, and jeweled loros 
of simplified type; Virgin 
wears tunic and maphorion. 

(29)* 

Bill. 

24 






ITPE D 




1C XC infield. 

Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne without 
back; (holds Gospels in 1. 
hand?). 

+AACIIIU [ n in 

upper center field. 

Full-length hgure of emperor 
on 1. crowned by Virgin 
nimbate. Elmpcror wears 
stemma, divitbion, collar^ 
piece, and jeweled loros of 


27 Beneld 1960 

H.Pl. 6.11 (Ccnswiuiicipl') 

H.Pl.e.llThis coin 

28 From Grierson 1978 {Ex Grandey 2731, from Seaby 12,i.46) 
H. PI. 7,1 (Ccmstatiiinople). W 9-11. R. 2072 
Barber Insiitute, Birmingham 
H.Pl. 7.7,W.-,R.- 


(29) 
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.MXXIUSI, CATALOGUE 


- 1 

No. 

If 

Si,e 

Obv’erst 

Reverse 





simplified type; holds gl. cr. in 
1. hand. Virgin wears tunic 
and maphorion. 

(30)* 

Bill. 

27 






Phitippopolis[?) 




4ic6R0Me AAeriui 

ic XC in field. 

Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne without 
back; holds Gospels in 

A TIU 

6C ICO 

no n 

T N 

Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing divitision, collar- 
piece, and paneled loros of 
simplified type; holds in r. 
hand scepter with large 
labarum as head—in which 
generally a cross; and in 1. 
hand, gl. cr. 

31a.l 

Bill, 4-, 11 

28 

4(C.6r.t AA6SIID 

A TUI 

eC ICO 

no n 

T N 

31a.2 

Bill, 3,85 

flattened 

30 

4i;eR0He 

A 

cc 

no 

TH 

(31b)* 

Bill. 

26 

4K.eR0Me 

A TUJ neat style, no 

CC ICO cross in 

no PN labarum 

TH 


(30) Private colkcTion 

H. -,W.-,R. 

3la.l BertetelSeO 

H.PI.7.8-9, W.-,R - 
For Ihis var, see AV1938, p 10, no. 13 
H. PI. 7.9This coin 
Bertcl4 I960 

Eaibcr Colleclion, Birniinghain 
For this var. see AV1938, p 10, no. 12 
A^'l938,p. 10, no ISThis coin 


3U.2 

(31b) 
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No. ' 

Metal 

Si2c 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 




'I'EIARTERON NOUMMION 





Constantinople 





FIRST COINAGE 

(1092/93) 




[ ? ] ilUAecnoT 

IC XC in upper 1. field. 
Half-length figures of John 11, 
beardless, on r, and of Chria, 
bearded and nimbate, hold¬ 
ing between them labarum 
on long shaft. Emperor wears 
stemma, diviiision, collar- 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type; Christ wears 
tunic and kolobion. 

' AAeriui eiPHNH 

1 Half-length figures of Alexius j 
I, on 1., and of Irene, holding I 
between them cross on long | 
shaft. Both wear stemma, 
divitision, collar-piece, and 
jeweled loros of simplified 
type. 


32.1* 

Pb. 4.40 

17 


AAeZIID 


32.2* 

Pb. 4.22 

18 


JitUJ INH 


32-3* 

Pb. 4.59 

20 

lUJACCnOT 

AAeZIlU iPHNH 


32.4 

Pb. 4.59 

19 


AAel iNH 


32.5 

Pb. 4.36 

17 




32.6 

Pb. 4.74 

20 







SECOND COINAGE 





IC XC in field. 1 

Bust of Christ, bearded and 
nimbate, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospiels (open) 

-t-AAC ACC 

Bust of emperor svearing 
stemma, divitision, collar- 
piece, and paneled loros of 
simplified type; holds in r. 
hand labarum-headed 
scepter, and in 1., gl. cr. 


33.1 

X. 4.38 

20 


-hAAC ACC 



Shav. 19+7 

Shaw 19+7 
Shaw 1947 
Shaw 19+7 
Shaw 19+7 
Sliaw 19+7 
lA:irc« 1949 

H. PI. 7.10-11 (Type A), W. 33-35, R. 2079 
H. PI 7 11 This coin 


32.1 

32.2 

32. + 
32.5 
32-6 

33. ) 




ALEXIUS I, CATALOGUE 


Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

1 

X. 3.65 

19 


+AA[ 

AC 


X 4.71 

19 


+AAC 

AC 


X 4.02 

19 


+AA 

ACC 


X. 2.93 

19 


+AA 

ACC 


X 4.69 

17 


+AA 

AC 


X 4.07 

17 


+AA 

AC 


X 3.98 

21 


+AA 

AC 


X 4.29 

19 


+AAC 



X 3.30 

17 


+AAC 



X. 3.89 

18 


+AAC 

AC 


X 4.04 

19 


lAe 

ACC 


X 3.66 

19 


+AA 





TYPE C 





1C XC in field. 

Bust of Christ, bearded, with 
cross behind head, wearing 
tunic and kolobion; holds 
Gospels in 1. hand. U U in 
field of cross. 

+AA6rill) Aec 

Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, collar- 
piece, and jeweled loros oi 
simplified type; holds in r. 
hand jeweled scepter, and 
l.,gl.cr. 

n 

X 3.49 

18 


+ AAC 

|[ 



ftirvc 1943 from St. Louis Coin Co. vii.29 

Beriele 1960. Comaiiu 3.84% Ag (see above, p. 49, Table 1) 

Bcrtdc i960 

Whitiemore. Contains 2.31% Ag (see above, p. 49, Table 1) 
Whmemore 

H. PI 8.1-2 (Type B), W. 33-35, R. 2079 


ALEXIUS 1, CATALOGUE 


Mela! 

Weight 

Si 2 e 

Obverse 

Reverse 

X. 3.01 

18 



AAS 


.£ 1.61 

thin flan 




Inscr. obscure 





TYPED 




1C XC infield. 

Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated on throne without 
back; holds Gospels in 1. hand. 

4-AA6;il4J ASC 

Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
scepter cniciger. and in 1., gL < 

JE 3.72 

19 



+AACZIUJ 

ACC 

yf- 3.72 

19 



+AACZH1J 

ACC 

J£ 3.56 1 

traces of , 
silvering j 

20 



4-AA6Zim 

ACC 

1 

X. 3.27 

17 



+AAeziai 

Acen 

X 3.52 

18 



■ 4-AAC 

ACC 

.£ 3.91 

17 



AAC 

ACC 

X. 3.46 

17 



AAC 

ACC 

•C 2.95 

16 



4-AA 

ACC 

.£ 3.53 . 

17 



4-AAl 



Peirce 19M 
H.Pl.S.lThiscoiii 
Schindler 1960 
Schindler 1960 

H. PI. 8.3-4 (Type C), W. 41-t2, R. - 

H. PI. 8.4 This coin 

Whitcemorc 

Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.28 
Peiree 1948 
Berield 1960 
Whitiemoi^ 

H.Pl. 8.3 This coin 
Whiicemore 

Bertele 1960. Contains 3.03% Ag(!ec abcne, p. 49, Table 1) 
Bertclc I960. Contains 3.55% -Ag(5ce abos-c, p. 49, Table 1) 
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No. 

Meial 

Size i 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 




TTPE E 





1 

1C XC in field. 

Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
scaled on throne without back; 
r. hand raised in benediction, 
holds Gospeb in 1. 

+AAermj AecnoTTUiK 

Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
Jeweled loros of simplified 
type, and sagion; holds in r. 
hand labarum on long shaft, 


36.1* 

IL 3.B3 

18 


+AAeZllUA 

noTt 


36.2* 

yE 3.66 

16 


lAACIIlh 

ACC 


36.3 

,E 3.49 

17 


+AAezil 

ICnOTTUJK 


36.4 

JE 3.99 

18 


JAAeZiUi 






Thessalonica 






FIRST COINAGE 






A HUASCnT 

+AAeil 

eiPHNH 

(1092/93) 




Full-length figures of John II, 
beardless, on r., and nf St. 
Demetrius, holding between 
them labarum on long shaft. 
Emperor wears stemma, 
divitision, collar-piece, and 
jeweled loros of simplified 
t)pe. Saint wears short mili¬ 
tary tunic, breastplate, and 
sagion; holds sword, point 
resting on ground, in r. hand. 

Full-length figures of Alexius 

I, on h, and of Irene, holding 
between them cross on long 
shaft- Both wear stemma, 
divitision, collar-piece, and 
jeweled loros of simplified 
type. 


37.1* 

Pb. 3.53 

17 


+AAe 

1H 


37.2* 

Pb. 3.33 

19 

A IIPI 

1 ! 

+AA 

IMNM 



H. PI. 8.5-6 CTypf D). W 30, R. 2083 
H.Pi 86 This coin 

36.2 Berccl8 1960 

36.3 B<Tiol#l960 

36.4 Bcridcl960 
H.PI. 8.5 This coin 
Shaw !943 

R.- 

Shaw 1943 


37.2 
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No. 

Meial 

Weight 

Sisc 

Obverse 

Reverse 

37.3 

Pb. 5.02 

17 

Same die as 37.2 

Same die as 37,2 Reads 6IPHNE 

37.4 

Pb. 5.65 

19 

Inscr. obscure 

+AAei 

37.5 

Pb. 4.20 

17 


+A[ 

37,(1* 

Ph. 6.16 

19 

A iiii^ecnT 

t1 

T 

+AAZI 




SECOND COINAGE 




1C XC in field. 

Bust of Christ, bearded and 
nimbate, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels (open) 
in 1, hand, Pellet in each limb 
of nimbus cross. 

+A c r 

Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision. and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
scepter cruciger, and in 1., 
gl- cr. 


JE 4.03 

20 


•lA C .\- 

38.2 

.■E 3.B7 

20 


+A C -\- 

38.3* 

,E 5.10 

20 


+A C 

38.4* 

.€ 2.90 

18 


+A 

38.5 

M 3.39 

21 


+A C 3 

38.6 

E 4.22 

21 


+A 

38.7 

E 4.00 

20 


Inscr. obscure 

38.8 

.€ 2.43 

20 


+A 


37.3 Stow 1947 

37.4 Shaw 1947 

37.5 Stow 1947 

37.6 Unkrown prm'enanre 

38.1 B«riel4 1960 

H. PI. 8,7-8 (First Coinage). W 37-iO, R. 2080-32 
H. R 8.7 This coin 

38.2 fetoe 1948 
H.R 88 This coin 

38.3 Ptirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 

38.4 Bcrtelc I960 

38.5 Bendt I960 

38.6 Whliiemore 

30.7 Schindler 1960 

38.8 Schindler 1960 
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No. 

Mcial 

Weight 

s„ 

Obverse 

Reverse 

38.9 

i£ 1.82 

very chin 
flan 

22 


• ••• 




THIRD COIN.'KGE 




nf ©V in ficld- 

Bust of Vli^ nimbate, orans, 

wearing lunic and maphorion. 

4-A lACCPl 

Bust of empeior wearing 
siemrna, divicision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
labarura on long shaft, and 
ml.gl.cr. 

39-1 

X. 4,02 

20 

Traces of understriking 

+A [ACC?] 

Traces of underslriking 

39.2 

X 2,84 

21 

Traces ol understriking 

Inscr. obscure 

Traces of underslriking 

39.3 

X 2,05 

22 


A A IRU 

39.4* 

X 2,57 

21 

Traces of understriking 

Inscr. obscure 

Traces of underslriking 

39.5* 

X 2,71 

21 






FOURTH COINAGF, 




C (|) Jeweled, radiate cross, 
AA L decorated at end of 
each limb with one large 
globule and two smaller, 
all on two steps. 

TUJK 0 ftH 

Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, and 
jeweled loros of traditional 
type; holds in r. hand scepter 
cruciger, and in 1., gl, cr. 

40a. 1 

X 4.22 

22 

Traces of understriking 

Inscr. obscure 

Traces of underslriking 

40a.2 

X 3.26 

23 

Traces of understrikir^ 

TOICl 

Traces of underslriking 


38.9 Whiliemnre 

39.1 B«rtele I960 

H. PI. 8.9 (Second Coinage), W.-, R.- 
H. PI. 8.9 This coin 

39.2 Bertcl6 1960 

39.3 Grierson 1974eKGicndining 30.xii.47, Loc 186 

39.4 Grierson 1974ex Glendining 30.xii.47, Loi 186 

39.5 Schinacrl960 

40a. I Peirce 1948, gift of Royall Tyler, from Buda vii.32 
H. PI. 8.10-12, W. 49-54, R. 2085 
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No. 

Mcial 

Weight 


Obverse 

Reverse 

40a. 3 

S. 3.20 

21 


TIOK. 

40a.4* 

& 3.98 

23 


TliJK. 0 MNH 

40a.5 

.E 2.05 

20 


Inscr, obscure 

40a.6 

S. 3.36 

19 


TOK vu 

40a. 7 

X. 3.07 

21 


Inscr, obscure 

40a.8 

X 2.71 

18 


Jr; 

40a.9 

X 3.40 

20 


Inscr. obscure 

40a.l0 

X 3.00 

19 


+A 

40a. 11 

X 2.37 

18 


Inscr. obscure 

40a. 12* 

X 2.15 

18 


TIOK. 0 1N[ 

40a. 13 

X 2-27 

20 

Overstruck on Third Coinage 

Inscr. obscure 

Overstruck on Third Coinage 

40a. 14 

X 2.92 

21 


Inscr. obscure 

40a.l5 

X 2.62 

21 


Inscr- obscure 

40a.l6 

X 2.03 

18 


Inscr. obscure 

40a. 17 

X 2.95 

20 


Inscr. obscure 

Oversiruck on Third Coinage 


40a. 10 


Schindler i960 

PHrre 1948 from tincoln n.32 

H. PI. 8.10 This coin, R. 2085 TOs coin 

Berid« 1960 

Bertels 1960 

H.Pl.S.llThiscoin 

Schindler 1960 

Bcrtcli 1960 

Benele 1960 

Bert«16 1960 


40a. 13 
40a,H 


Peirce 1948 
Schindler 1960 
Whitcemore 
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Bendi 1960 
BerleW I960 

Gift cf Grierson I9.vii,71, rrom Cahn 15.vi.7l 

Bendi I960 

Benele 1960 

Bertdc 1960 

BeneK 1960 

Schindler I960 

An:haeological Museum, hunbul 

H. p. 100, W.-.K.—, SabaiierR u/m.No. 10 ^Alexius III) 

The expanded monogram reader K(upie) 4>(vXatte) AfXe^iov) A{eonoTnv) 


40a,l6 
40a.l9 
■IOa.20 
40b. I 
40b2 
•WbS 
40b4 
40b5 
(+1) 
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Metal 

Weight 

Sto 

Obverse 


Pb, 7.07 

21 


]: &ec 

Pb. 3.61 

16 


’+A[ 

Pb. 2.30 

16 


Inscr. obscure 

Pb. 4.05 

17 


+AA 

Pb. 3.17 

16 


lAAC AC 

Pb. 4.27 

14x 17 


+AA ACC 

Pb. 5.35 

14x 17 


Inscr. obscure 

Pb. 3.83 

17 


+AA 

Pb. 3.84 

17 


+AAe 

Pb 7 00 

20 


Inscr. obscure 

Pb. 5.49 

16x22 


+A 

Pb. 3.67 

11x20 


II 



Uncertain Mint (Greece?) I 



1C XC in field. 

Full-length figure of Christ, 
bearded and nimbate, wear¬ 
ing tunic and knlobion; holds 
Gospels in 1. hand. 

+AAe muAec 

Full-length figure of emperor | 
wearing stcnima, divilision, 
and jeweled loros of simpli¬ 
fied type; holds in r. hand 
labarum on tong shall, and in 
l.,gl.cr. 

JS. 2.44 

18 


1 

1_ 





ALEXIL'S r, a-^TALOCUE 


Mccal 

Wc^ht 

Size 

Obverse 






HAT.F-TETARTERON NOUMMION 





'Hie5sa]onica(?) 



rw- 0V in field. 

Bust of Virgin nimbate, 
wearing tunic and maphorion. 

AAC 

Bust oi emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
iabarum on long shaft, and in 
1., gl. cr. 

/E 1.57 

16 





iE 2.15 

16 




AAC 





Uncertain Mint (Greece?) 



A 

A 

<t> 

Patriarchal cross on 

AAS II 

Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, and 
jeweled loros of traditional 
type; holds in r. hand jeweled 
scepter, and in 1., gl. cr. 

/E 2.87 

18 




AAC 

-E 2.36 

18 




AAC S 

iE 1.71 

17 




; AA II 

!£. 2.37 

16 




AA 

/E1.77 

18 




AA 

E, 1.80 

16 




AAC 
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Mcial 

SiM 

Obverse 

Reverse 

M. 1.21 

15 

Very crude style, closely dipped. 

A[ :i 

N. 1.64 

15 


~l 

rE 1.19 

13 


□ 

/E 1.48 

13 


Inscr. entirely off flan 

/E 0.98 

14 



1.56 

14 


Inscr. entirely offflan 

& 1.53 

18 

A A 

<I> PI 

AA SI 

,E 1.34 

16 


Inscr. obscure 

iE0.90 

14 


AAu 

/E0.74 

14 


Inscr. obscure 

/E0.87 

14 


Inscr. obscure 

/E0.59 

14 


AAC 

S. 1.00 

corroded 

14 

Of uncertain subvariety 


<E0.60 

15 


Inscr. obscure 

iEO.98 1 

13 


Inscr. obscure 

iEO.89 

14 


Inscr. obscure 


WhiiiOTOrt' 

Schindler 1960 from E^r 1919 

ftirce 1948 

Re-rtele I960 

Bcncli I960 

BeneW 1960 

l^iree 1948 

Bericli 1956 

Bertpl6 1960 

H. H. 8.15 This coin 

Bcrteli 1960 

Bertele 1956 

Bendo 1960 

Whitiemore 

Bertele 1960 

Berieic I960 

BertclC I960 




JOHN II Comripnus 
(Augustins April 1143) 
Colleague: Alexius Comnenus (! 119-42) 


BACKGROtmD 

Although John II had been created emperor immediately after his baptism in 1088, and had been for¬ 
mally proclaimed as such in 1092, his accession to actual power on the death of his father in August 1118 
took on the appearance of a coup d’etat because of the haste with which it was necessary for him to move 
in order to preempt the situation in the face of opposition from his mother Irene, and his eldest sister 
Anna, acting in favor of the caesar Nicephorus Bryennius, Anna’s husband. 

Before gaining entry into the Great Palace, John had sent to the patriarch the news of his father’s 
death (as yet, in reality, imjx’nding only), and had indicated the wish that he therefore be proclaimed ou- 
tokrator, the latter being acceded to without delay and presumably without further major ceremony, as he 
had already long been basikus. At some stage very shortly after his own accession, he also took precau¬ 
tions as to the succession, creating his eldest son Alexius emperor. 

The precise stage at which this was done has been the subject of some speculation, and 1122, sub¬ 
sequent to and consequent upon John’s victorious campaign against the Patzinaks, is now the date usu¬ 
ally accepted—quite incorrectly as it turns out. .Mexius had been born in October 1106, and so svas 
eleven years of age on his father's accession as mUokralar—<\\aif. old enough, that is, to be created and/or 
proclaimed basikus at any convenient time, and presumably earlier rather than later given the attempted 
but successfully prevented coup mounted by Anna and her party probably in late 1118 or early 1119. In 
effect, the same series of Neapolitan documents that allow tlic proclamation of John as basileus to be 
dated, provide for that of Alexius the same service. On 12 July 1120 Alexius is still counted as being in 
his first year as emperor, while on 7 October of the same year he is counted as being in his second. It fol¬ 
lows that he was proclaimed between July and October 1119, no further precision really being possible, 
although 15 August (the anniversary of John’s accession as fli/JoAratOT) and 1 September (the commence¬ 
ment of the indiction and the anniversary of his proclamation as basikus) are clear equal probabibties, 
both presumably being subsequent to the first imperial military campaign, that against Laodicaea. In any 
event, the proclamation apparently had no effect wliatsoevcr upon the coinage, inaugurating a precedent 
that lasted for a century and a half.' 

John’s reign, significant in its own right, and no mere interlude between those of Alexius and 
Manuel, nevertheless suHcrs the misfortune of being now less well known than either, for at this point 
there occurs a rare hiatus in the sequence of major historians: Anna Comnena, of course, lakes events 
only as far as the death of Alexius, while John Cinnamus and Nicetas Choniates treat John’s reign only 
as an introduction to the first one chat they both knew from their own experience, that of Manuel. Much, 
therefore, has to be reconstructed from casual and very varied sources, with the usual unsatisfactory re¬ 
sults in coverage and emphasis. 

' Ct ChaJandon, 139 andnotel for John's prooUmation. For Alexius’, Re^i J^tapoCileni Anhiu Montmenia EJm 

acIlhstrala^Vi.IlIS -;«fl(N>plc5,1861), p. 49(411110pnmo, I2jul/,md. 13 = 1120), p. 53 (annosecundo, 7 Got., ind. 14= 1120). Why 
Chalandon, Jitm U Cmvtint ei Mamel / Oiroime, 12 and note 3 (1122), should haw missed shis, remains ciicirely uncleac but even 
K. Vataos, m his exhaustive rreaunenl of die Comneni {He genteh^ Iot AemwnSn, Byaanrina keimena kai meleiai 20.1 [Thessalonica, 
1984], I. p. 359), repeats the same error. 
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In very general terms, ii seems clear that John did indeed continue the policies of his father. John 
had four sons: Alexius, Andronicus, Isaac, and Manuel, in that order of birth. Alexius, as noted above, 
was proclaimed basileus'ai 1119, and the remaining sons had all been given the rank of sebaslokraldTh^ the 
end of the reign, although the precise chronology remains obscure. With the rank, presumably there 
went the appropriate revenues, possibly worth some 40,000 hyperpyra per annum, deriving from state 
funds by way of imperial lands.^ Much the same seems to have been true of his daughters, of whom he 
also had four: Maria (Tzousmene), the twin of Alexius, who apparently possessed heritable rights of her 
own over state land, was married to the Norman John Dalassenus/Roger who was given the rank of 
kaisar, together with the appropriate revenues, possibly worth 30,000 hyperpyra per annum, and deriv¬ 
ing from the usual sources.’ In other word.s, the clan structure, dependent upon the gratst of quasi-im¬ 
perial tides and rank, and supported out of state revenues, that had been constructed by Alexius, was 
continued and even extended with regard to his own direct family and dependents by John.'* 

Virtually the first ate of John upon his accession was to appoint his own supporters—they are in¬ 
teresting and significantly described as “those of family and household familiarity [hoi ek ^nous kai 
oikdoseos)" and as “of the blood [ek tou hath’ aima)"—\.o the great offices of state; John Oomnenus became 
paiakoimdrmmy, Gregory Taronites became pt&ovestiarioy, Gregory Camaterus became logolhe^s Ion sekrelon 
(l.e., megas log^thetes)', and John Axouch became megas domeslikos {of both east and west). All were already 
related to the new emperor by blood or marriage, or were to become so, Camaterus and Axouch never- 
tlielcss being intciesting, because unusual, figures. Again, in other words, the policies of the father were 
followed by the son, even if in the particular case, the appointees of the one were replaced by those of 
the other.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting and significant figure of the central administration during the reign 
was, however, John Poutzes who, as already noted, ended up as megas hgariasles under bothjohn and 
Manuel, and who clearly exercised a stringent control over the financial administration of the period. 
Rruizes is of interest as being one of the very few megaloi loganastai known for die century ; as having im¬ 
plemented a clear financial policy involving at least the centralization of naval finances and the accu¬ 
mulation and maintenance of a large reserve; and as having been of totally obscure background, and 
although married to a member of the cast-off and obsolescent—i.e., presumably non-Comnenian— 
nobility by whom he had children, of having left no recognizable descendants. In fact, the only other 
known megaloilogariaslaioi' the period, Andronicus Kappadokes (1170) and John Belissariotes (1196), also 
remain enigmatic personalities: Andronicus is otherwise known (probably) from seals only; John had a 
brother, Michael, who was also an administrator, and is himself known to have been a brother-in-law of 
the Chonlates brothers, suggesting that he was of some standing. This dearth of known megaloi logarias- 
tai contrasts sharply with the relative plenty of known holders of other senior administrative posts, for 
example, the legolhelai ion sekretm and even the logotlielai lou genikou, and possibly results from a combina¬ 
tion of the coordinative and technical natures of the office. At any rate, as pointed out above, it is likely 
to have been John Poutzes who was at least technically responsible for any monetary developments of the 
period + 1118-+.57.® 

2 Ail three remaining sons were certainly sitastohoUns by 1136 and are mentioned as such m the Pantotraior lypikon (P Gautier, 
• Lc lypikon du Chrbt Sauveor Paniocrator," RUB 32 [1974J, 45). See also \’arsos, HI gmibpa ton Kmninh, 1, pp. 357, 391, 423. R)r 
the revenues sec Hciid^ 5ai(fc, 86-89, 205 -Andronicus and Isaac seem to have becti elevated logcibcr ca. 1122 (or moie likely in II19) 

3 Vacaos, H! gmet^pa Ion KmmaSn, I, pp. 348 54; Hciidyi Stodia. p. 86, note 60, and p. 205. 

^ Magdalino, Atois/t/. 180-201.206-9 

•’Nicetas Chotiiates, Histona. ed. van Diecen, t, pp. 8-9; Magdalino, Maiuut I, 253 54; R. Guilland, "Le Parakimoraene,” in 
Steherihrs, I, p. 207 [= ED 2 [1944), 191-201|-Conincnus: but John was not a eunuch; idem, “Lc Protovcsiiairc," ibid., p. 222 (= EB 2 
[1944], 202-20—Taronites- but again, Gregory was not a eunuch idem, "lerstogothelfs: Etudes surl'hisloire administrative del’Empire 
byzantin," REB 29 (1971), 82- 83-Camaterus; idem, “Le Grand domestique,” 407 8-Axouch. See aUo MagdaUno, Motni! /, 207 8, 
233-54. 

6 Poutzes: see above, pp. 50, 110 and note 56; Magdalino, MonuR 1, 212-13, 254. Kappadokcs/Bcliasatiotes: R. Guilland, “U 

LogariaMc.'’mldcm, 7T(7K«>6actoni<le/'ernAirtiycJaivi,CS50(London, l976),art.oo.XX],pp. 110 12 (=.70R 18 [19691). 
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In matters of regional administration, the reign of John II does seem to have marked a significant 
shift. Alexius had taken the first steps in clearing the financially productive Anatolian littoral and west¬ 
ern river valleys of Turks, and John clearly continued and extended the process. Alexius’ constructions 
and reconstructions of cities and fortresses were confined to the coast and its immediate vicinity, while 
John’s included Laodicaea, marking a shift inland. Moreover, although Alexius seems to have been re¬ 
sponsible for initiating the use of Lopadium (modern Ulu abat) on Lake Apollonia as an apliklon or mil¬ 
itary assembly point and encampment, John regularized the institution and gave it fortifications, both he 
and Manuel regularly using it as a departure point for their Anatolian and Syrian campaigns. The reign 
of John was in fact marked by constant military effort, and although the Balkans were not neglected, as 
anti-Patzinak, Serbian, and Hungarian campaigns testify, a clear Anatolian balance is nevertheless evi¬ 
dent, with particular attention being paid to the Dani§mend-held northern areas of Paphlagonia and 
Ponius, with a marked lack of permanent success, and to Armenian-held Cilicia and Latin-held Syria, 
where the results were more dramatic if of not much longer standing. These distant campaigns do nev¬ 
ertheless accurately reflect a clear extension of imperial interests consequent upon the success of the first 
steps toward territorial recovery taken by Alexius.’ 

As a further reflection of this success, it seems clear that ihe reign of John saw a further advance in 
the restoration of regular administration to Anatolia. Whereas Alexius had been content with the ap¬ 
pointment of doukes/kaUpano with a very restricted territorial jurisdiction, John was responsible for com¬ 
mencing the restoration of a thematic siruclure, with a douxbaiprcAldrlanagrapheus, that is, an official com¬ 
bining both a military and a civil (financial and legal) competence, being appointed to an appreciably 
wider territorial jurisdiction, the model in this respect being the recreation of a somewhat truncated 
Thrakesion theme shortly after 1133.® 

John, then, was a military emperor par excellence, but the virtual uniformity of his campaign suc¬ 
cesses (however short-lived many proved to bej fails to disguise his lack of attention to the navy, and this 
was to prove at Ica-st potentially dangenius. Here, two determinative factors may have combined. On the 
one hand, the clearing of Turks from almost the entire Anatolian littoral meant that they ceased to form 
a naval threat, whether actual or potential- On the other, the land campaigns of the reign must have ne¬ 
cessitated a constant and very considerable expenditure, particularly as the accumulation of a reserve 
was also a major feature of policy. John’s (or his financial adviser Poutzes’) reaction was to centralize 
naval finances, causing the sums that had been levied locally and expended directly upon the mainte¬ 
nance of the regional fleets (particularly the island ones) to be forwarded to the capital instead, arguing 
that as these fleets were nor kept on a permanent war footing, the^- did not need constant maintenance 
and that, in emergency, their needs could be met from the imperial lommonivestumon. The alternation be¬ 
tween attention (Alexius) and neglect (John) was a traditional one as regards the Byzantine navy, but the 
resultant decrease in the efficiency of the regional fleets was soon demonstrated' when John, in 1119, re¬ 
fused to renew the Venetian maritime concessions granted by his father, the Venetians resorted to hos¬ 
tilities. Between 1122 and 1126, the Venetians and their allies attacked a number of Byzantine islands, 
without apparent or eflective response from the regional fleets, and in ifie latter year John was con¬ 
strained to renew the concessions. Choniates and Scutariotes exaggerate the effects of the centralizing 
policy involved, placing the entire blame for the wholesale semiofficial piracy of the late twelfth century 
upon it, but that it was a contributory factor need not be doubted.® 

It was in Cilicia, in late March or early April 1143, and while or campaign against the Latins of 
Antioch, that John, out hunting, caused himself a wound that speedily turned septic and spread. 
Realizing that the infection was to prove fatal, he immediately took thought for the succession, as indeed 
he needed to, for his two eldest sons, Alexius the heir apparent and Andronicus, had predeceased him 

’ Hendy, S'ftM'iu, pp. 108 18 and maps 27 29; Lopadium: ibid., 133 34 and note 204. 

® H. Alirwcilcr, “L’hisioirc cl la geographic dc lu rigion dc Smyrnc eiiirelcs deux otoupadons lurques {1081-1317) paitioilierc- 
mem auXlll' sieclc,” TO I (1965), 129. 

'• Ahn^ilcr, 226 -33. 
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only the preceding autumn or winter. Passing over the claims of the third son, Isaac, he decided in favor 
of those of the youngest, Manuel, and the latter was duly dressed in the imperial chlamys and diadem 
and acclaimed basi/eus by the whole army, he himself dying a few days later. 

It has been claimed, on the basis of two Greek rhetorical sources, that John was in reality assassi¬ 
nated—wounded by an unknown but possibly Latin hand—but while admitting that the circumstances 
are not as unanimously clear as might be wished, the clear decision of all the remaining Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, and Arabic sources is in favor of an accidental death from an unlucky wound, probably inflicted 
by the emperor himself 'o 

In the continuing imperial tradition, and certainly following the example of his father who had 
founded, endowed, and was buried in the monastery of Christ Philanihropos, and of his mother who 
had done similarly for the convent of the Mother of God Kecharitomene, John and his wife Irene had 
founded and endowed in 1136 the monastery of Christ Pantokrator (modern Zeyrek Camii). The 
typikon tif die monastery, which survives, is of very considerable and unusual interest for the social tind 
economic historian, and even for the numismatist, as it describes in minute detail the diet, and the scale 
and the nature of the salaries and alms, to be distributed to its inhabitants. Bothjohn and Irene were 
buried in the monastery, which was clearly intended to act as the dynastic mortuary chapel." 

Coinage 

The coinage of John 11 is relatively simple in appearance when compared ivith that of hb predecessor, and 
litrie of anygreai moment has appeared since the publication of Dumbarton Oab Studies 12. The major— 
and apparently very considerable—problem b that unlike the much more complicated coinage of Alexius 
1, and to a certain extent that of Manuel I, it is virtually undatable in any formal and particular sense, and 
again unlike those two coinages its gold component docs not, at first sight at least, seem to coordinate with 
its electrum, billon, and copper ones. In this case, however, appearances are deceptive, and (he coinage in 
fact provides the clearest example of coordinated production and dating within the entire twelfth century, 
with the essential clue to the problems involved being provided by the indictional cycle of fifteen years. 

Gold 

There arc three types for the metropolitan gold hyperpyron, the relative order of which seems securely 
established. The First Coinage (la.l— Ic) is tliaton which precisely the same form of Christ’s throne on the 
obverse as that which had obtained under Alexius is continued; the Third Coinage (3a.l-3b.5)b chat which 
b the product of two o^icirm, a pattern of production that was to continue into the reign of Manuel. 

The sequence b confirmed by the series of Thcssalonican hyperpyra, characterized by their com¬ 
paratively small module, and by the common occurrence of ati exaggeratedly “radiate” cross in Christ’s 
nimbus on the obverse, and where the exbcence of a Transitional Coinage (6) between the Second and 
Third Coinages connects both. The issue is currently known from two specimens, one in Paris and one 
in Istanbul, The reverse die is apparently common to both, while the obverse die seems to be common 
to the left-hand side—where the back to the throne typical of the Third Coinage has been merely sketched 
in—but disparate to the right-hand side—where the backless throne typical of the Second Coinage has 
been retained. Thb, clearly, b at least potential further evidence for the use of two half-dies at this pe¬ 
riod, but in any case it makes sense only in terms of orders for a change in types having been received 
from Constantinople, and an obverse die (or part-die) already in use having been perfunctorily altered in 
response, thereby linking the two coinages. The sequence as a whole—both metropolitan and Thcssa¬ 
lonican—thus seems assured.'^ 

'®For ih« conirary case—that Jolin was murdered—see R. Browning, "The Death of John 11 Comneiius,'’ SI (1961), 

229-35 BiJtcf.Magcljlino,/Wa»w/;,41. 

" For the latest general discussion sec Gautier, “Lc typikon da Christ Sauveur Paniocrator," 8-26. Sec also Haney, Ecamink 
Eypansien. I6S-97. 

l2HendH Camge md Mvuy. 107-8; above, pp. 124-25, 109 and note 52. See alsoC. E Barelas ‘A Farcel of Hyperpyra of the 
Corrmcm,’AC151 (1991), 220. 
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Electrum 

The electrum trachy is in some ways less susceptible to detailed treatment than the gold byperpy- 
ron. The metropolitan series consists of two basic varieties, I and II (8a.l-8d.5), depending upon 
whether the patriarchal cross held by and ben,veen the emperor and St. George ends in a globule (I) or 
in steps {II). The order of issue has been established by the existence of a specimen on which the glob¬ 
ule has been still visibly rccut into steps, implying that the change was of some significance. Each basic 
variety divides into two subvarieties, (A) on which there is no dot below the lablion on rlie imperial 
chlamys, and (B) on which there is indeed such a dot. On all coins of Variety I (A and B), and on a com¬ 
paratively small number of corns of Variety II (A and B), the imperial chlamys ends in asharp “V” shape, 
while on mast coins of Variety II (A and B) the chlamys ends in a more rounded “U” shape. The “V” 
coins of Variety II (A and B) are therefore earlier and the “U” coins later, while the clear development 
from “V” to “U” on both subvarieties {that is, A and B) indicates that Che two sequences are in parallel 
and not consecutive, a clear confirmation that the absence or presence of a dot represents one of the of- 
ficim di.stinctions that are, or are about to become, commonplace upon the coinages of the period. In 
fact, Variety II may well itself prove divisible into two basically chronological varieties, for it has been 
noted that early coins of the issue not only have a “V”-shapcd end to the imperial chlamys, and later 
coins a “U’'-shaped one, but that early coins also have a retrograde inscription to the right on their re¬ 
verse, and later coins a normal inscription in that position. In addition, it has been noted that the em¬ 
peror looks distinctly more aged on late coins than he does on early ones. Whether these distinctions arc 
in themselves sufficient It) warrant the creation of a separate late variety within Variety II remains a moot 
point, and in the listing below that variety remains integral—not least so as to avoid coo much interfer¬ 
ence with the established classification—but if as seems quite possible, (here is such a late variety 
present, then the electrum coinage comes into line with the gold one in possessing three major chrono¬ 
logical stages (and it should be noted in this respect chat even in the gold coinage, the transition between 
the second and third stages is much more muted than that between the first and second).*^ 

The mint of Thessalonica is represented by products similar in general obverse and reverse design 
to those of tlie metropolitan mint, but on which the emperor and St. George hold between them not a 
patriarchal cross but a labarum. The t>pe was completely absent from the Nicosia (I) Hoard, and from 
several much smaller ones, tending to confirm that a difference in mint is indeed involved,'* 

Billon 

Since the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, little of any great novelty has emerged with 
regard to the billon trachy, although the silver standard(s) employed in the two main issues of the reign 
is now known, which in 1969 it was not. 

There are three main issues of the denomination, and this m^ht be taken as prima facie evidence 
for a straightforward parallelism with the gold, and possibly with the electrum coinages, but the situ^ion 
is in fact not quite so simple. Two major Cypriot hoards, r.azania and Nicosia (II), contain large or ap¬ 
preciable numbers of two types (9.1-3, lOa.l—lOb.ll), as well as equivalent numbers of Manuel’s 
coinages, while completely omitting the third type (11.1-5). This third t>pe is in fact so far not known to 
have occurred as anylhii^ other than a minimal element in any hoard, and as the emperor on its reverse 
wears a loros of traditional type, which is a feature that is under Alexius confined to regional mints, and 
that is later revived under the Ducas rulers ot Thessalonica, an attribution to that mint has been made 
and still seems justified.'® 

This leaves the Constantinopolitan mint with two main types, much like the electrum coinage. In 

'*Hendy, Cwiojt 108, 182; EJ. Donald and P D. Whlttii^, “A Hoard of Trachea of John [land Manuel I from Cypnia,” 

in R.A.O. Carson, rd., A/im.', DUs and Currmiy. EssttjsDtSairedu t/tf Mrntaiy of Afhet 1971), 75-B4. 

Heady Cciiuigf aadMaru):, 108, 371-72. See also above, noce 13. 

'® Heady, Ccuiagt W .Vfoirj, 106-9, 360, 372. Ii should also be noted that 11.2 below contains the unusually hiRh silver content of 
13.43%. 
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19691 proposed that the type represented here by 9.1—3 should be considered the earlier chronologically 
(i.c., 2is the First Coinage), and that the type represented by 10a.l-10b.ll should be considered as the 
later (i.e., as the Second Coinage), on the grounds that the putative Second Coinage was the cariiest bil¬ 
lon one capable of division into two varieties according to officina distinctions—a pattern continuing into 
the reign of Manuel 1.1 still hold to the chronological placement, but am now disposed to consider the 
two distinct varieties into which the Second Coinage falls to be chronologically based {that is, sequential) 
rather than production based (that is, in parallel). Variety A (on which the scepter cruciger has a plain 
shaft, and the collar-piece normally has six jewels) seems generally to have a reverse inscription com¬ 
mencing+IUJ^6CnOT, while Variety B (on which the scepter cruciger has a transverse stroke on its shaft, 
and the collar-piece normally has five jewels) seems generaOy to have an inscription commencing 
UDAeCnOT (i.c., the one possesses, the other lacks, an introductory cross), This feature also occurs on 
the letarieron coinages where it is best considered as a sequence mark rather than as an officim distinc¬ 
tion. Variety A also occurred on its own in the clearly early Suedinenie Hoard, which it indeed should 
have done if it is the earlier of the two, This reconsideration has the undeniable advantage of bringing 
the billon coinages into line with the gold and possibly the electrum in its possesskin of three chrono¬ 
logical stages—a feature of major significance, as will be seen below 

One extremely puzzling feature of the billon trachy coinage nevertheless remains; the apparently 
contemporaneous exbtcnce of two distinct levels of silver content, one at around 10% and the other at 
around 6%. This feature might well, on the face of it, be thought to be of sequential origin, with the 
higher being earlier and the lower later. Unfortunately, things do not seeem to be quite as simple as that 
for, as previously seen, the later billon coinage of Alexius seems already to have settled at a level of 
around 7%, and this is presumably the same as the lower of John’s levels. But although the level for John’s 
First Coinage is overwhelmingly that at around 6%, nevertheless one coin from the Lazania Hoard gave 
a reading of 10.8%, and although the general level of his Second Coinage is again that at around 6%, 
nevertheless there are also a disturbing number of readings of around 10%. To be sure, the two varieties 
involved seem to differ proportionately; Variety A (lOa.1-10) seems to stand generally at around 10% 
(with six out of eight readings being at that level, and the other two at 7.1 and 7.2%); and Variety B 
(lOb.1-11) seems to stand generally at around 6% (with seven out of eight readings bcit^ at that level, 
and the other at 9.3%). But the same curious oscillation apparently continues well into the reign of 
Manuel, with his First Coinage standing (so far apparently uniformly) at around 6%, but his Second 
Coinage being shared confusingly between 6% and a predominant B-9%, before seemingly settling 
down at a reduced level with his Third and Fourth Coinages.'’ 

Quite what all this means—whether on a particular or on a general plane—remains obscure, and 
will probably continue to do so, but it clctu-ly involves monetary maneuverings which can only for the 
moment be observed but not explained. The whole does, however, bear a distinct typological resem¬ 
blance to the binary structure previously observed with regard to the organization of metropolitan pro¬ 
duction, and it could quite well be that we have a further reflection of the same causative factor here. 

Copper 

The tetartcron series (including the billon issues) arc considerably easier to separate into the met¬ 
ropolitan and Thessalonican products tlian arc the gold, electrum, and billon ones, as here one now hd.s 
not only the billon/copper (i.e., metropolitan/Thessalonican) division, but also the invaluable evidence 
of the Athenian and Corinthian excavation materials, which demonstrate a clear preferential distinction 
as to the representation of issues from (he mecropoLtan mint (uniformly rare) and that of those from the 
Thessalonican one (much commoner, sometimes massively so). For that reason, there seems litde point in 

Hcndy, Coinage mi Mcn^y (69-70; 387 (Suedinenie Hoard}. Sec also beloiy pp. 250 -51. 

' ’ Mattinglv;‘The Lazania Hoaid.’ 22; Hendyajid Charles. "The Twelfih-Cemury Byzanrine Trachy” p, 15, lahle I; see also 
a(»ve, p. 196, and belou^ p. 283. 

Above, pp. 104-11; bekm, p. 423. 
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point in retracing steps first made in Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, in this regard.'® In response to the 
suggestion that it is the metropolitan series being made of billon rather than copper that accounts for its 
rarity at Athens and Corinth (i.e., as being lost less than copper, as tlie more valuable), and that therefore 
the Thessalonican copper series could also be metropolitan in origin, one can only point out that the sug¬ 
gestion rests wholly upon the concept of the contemporaneous existence of “normal” and “austerity” 
coinages that has been demonstrated to be worthless elsewhere in this volume.®® 

That done, there remain two types of tetaneron attributable to Constantinople, and two to 
Thessalonica. Constantinopolitan Type A divides into two basic varieties, depending upon the reverse 
inscription commencing +HUA6CnOT (12a. 1—15) or HUA6CnOTH (12b.l-8), with a few minor variants 
also generally lacking the initial cross {12c. 1—4). Type B (13.1—9) remains integral. Again, Thessalonican 
Type A cbvides into two varieties depending upon the reverse inscription commencing +IIIIASC 
{14a.l—3) or im A6C (14b.l-6). Type B is a new one and happens to be represented by a single speci¬ 
men, possibly itself unique. 

And finally, the two types of half-tetarteron fall similarly: Type A divides into two basic varieties de¬ 
pending upon the reverse inscription commencing +I11JA6C (16a.l-5) or IIUA© (16b.l-6); while Type B 
apparently remains integral. (It has now become clear chat these issues contain no silver ocher than 
the vestigial, and therefore that they relate not to the series of metropolitan billon tetartera, but to the 
Thessalonican copper one. Despite some misgivings, I have therefore finally retained their Thessalonican 
attribution.)®' 

Tetartera and half-tetartera of whatever mint origin thus divide into a very similar pattern to the 
metropolitan billon trachy, and there are good reasons for believing the gold hyperpyron and even the 
metropolitan electrum trachy to be capable of a similar and basic tripartite division. 


Chronology 

What, then, was going on?John II became sole emperor on the death of his father Alexius in August 
1118, that is, just before the beginning of a twelfth indictioiial year (ind. 12 = 1118/19), with a new in- 
dictional cycle beginning in 1122 (ind. 1 = 1122/23) and ending in 1137 (ind. 15 = 1136/37), and afurther 
one beginning in 1137 (ind. I = 1137/38) and being interrupted by his own death in April 1143. His 
reign therefore covered three indietional cycles: two partial and at either end of one integral.®® The im¬ 
plications of the existence of a basic tripardte division in the coinage in a reign covering three indietional 
cycles are too obvious to need spelling out, and suggest the evolution of a table along the following lines: 


Mint 

Gpl. 

Cpl. 

Cpl. 

Cpl. 

Thess. 

Thess. 

Thess. 

Thess. 

Thess. 


Table 10 

Conspectus of the Coinages ofJoius II 


Denomination 1118-22 


1122-37 


1137^3 


A/. Hyperpyron 
El. Trachy 
Bill. Trachy 
‘JE’ Tetarteron 
A/ Hyperpyron 
El. Trachy 
Bill, Trachy 
£ Tetarteron 
M Vt Tetarteron 


1st Coinage 2nd Coinage 3rd Coinage 

Vars. I (A/B) Vars. II (A/B) Later Vars. !I (A/B) 

1st Coinage 2nd Coinage {10a.1-10} 2nd Coinage (lOb.1-11) 

I'ype B Type A (12a.l-l5) Type A (I2b.l-8) 

1st Coinage 2nd Coinage 3rd Coinage 

< - Single Type? -► 

^- Single Type? -► 

TypcB T>peA(14a.l-3) Type A (14b.l-6) 

TypeB Type A (16a.l-5) Type A (16b.l-6) 


Hcnd>, Cuina^ ondMoa^, 99, 109. 

Mfiralf -Thf Tetartfron in the Twelfth Century," .‘)74. 

®* Ibid. ProvcnancM arc again of no gieai help otithemanerihalf-ieuirlera do turn up at both Athens and Corinth (Hendy, Ceiiu^ 
and lioy but they also cxx:ur ai both major metropolitan sites, Kalciidcrliaite and Sarachane (for the laitei, see Ilendy, “The 
Coins,” 358-59). 

®® Grumcl, duoncUgie, 256-57. 
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Now, even given an assumption of the very basic validity of the table, there are still set'eral sources 
of pKDssiblc error. Where the gold hyperpyroii and electrum trachy are concerned, the sequence as es¬ 
tablished seems secure. Where metropolitan billon trachy and tetarteron, and the Thessalonican copper 
tetarteron and half-tetarteron, are concerned, there is a much greater scope for fault- The division be¬ 
tween inscriptions preceded by a cross and those without a cross is common to all, and the solution of 
any problem arising from the positioning of one denomination must therefore also be a common one. 
Nevertheless, although it may appear likely on the face of it that the inscriptions with a cross preceded 
those without one, the case is by no means conclusive. And where the various Types A and B are involved, 
although the inscriptional variations within any Type A must remain together sequentially, there is in 
theory and in the absence of contrary sequential evidence nothing that forbids that type being trans¬ 
posed to the first two chronological slots (1118-22 and 1122-37) and the corresponding Type B to the 
third (1137-43)—but then again all Types A and all B must be so transposed. My own feeling is that the 
sequence of types and variations within them Ls probably correct, and that any transposition would solve 
no problems and would rather create others. Ort the other hand, the table is still very much a provisional 
one, and I have therefore refrained from renumbering/relettcring the various classes of coinages and va¬ 
rieties, not least because to do so would so further t^omplicate the relationship between this volume and 
Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12. 

This, then, is the full meaning of coordination and control- The Byzantine coinage at the high point 
of the first half of the twelfth century was no flabby creation bursting out at all possible points with a 
pletliora of minis, with special issues, and with coinages of wildly differing status, but was a very lean 
and mean machine indeed. As the late Lucien Stiernon wrote well of something else altogether (the 
Oomnenian system of descent, rank, and title); “bref, tout se tient intimement; il n’y a pas de place au 
caprice et a la fantaisie.”^^ 

It is very much in this connection that, for example, it becomes tempting to associate the cessation 
for the duration of the reign of the operations of the Greek mint of uncertain location—but quite pos¬ 
sibly at Thebes—and otherwise producing half-tetartcra, with the previously mentioned fiscal measures 
of John Poutzes regarding the maintenance of the fleet- For although it is the islands (i.e., of the Aegean) 
that are mentioned as providing the actual bases for the regional fleets, nevertheless the mainland theme 
of Hellas-Peloponnesus (with its capital at Thebes) lay under the particular authority of the imgas doux, 
the central commander of the navy, and of his regional representatives, and was much subject to the kind 
of nautical taxation involved. If this mint had been connected in some functional way with such taxa¬ 
tion, perhaps by way of the local provision of small change in return for precious metals (in a fashion 
similar to the mechanisms represented in the Logarike), then a drastic redirection of taxation might well 
have entailed closure of the mint. It is at any rate in this kind of pattern that one now ought to be think¬ 
ing about contemporary monetary matters, and not in the utterly piecemeal and eclectic one alluded to 


The Balance of Denominations 

Nevertheless, and despite all this, it should also be remembered that the reign of John II represented 
a period of transition: that is, from the denominational balance typical of the reign of Alexius, to the 
very dificrent one typical of the reign of Manuel, and it is this that in part at least may explain some of 
the numbers and/or proportions to be derived in utilizing the chronological framework of the table in 
the interpretation of various bodies of numismatic material. 

Prior TO the commencement of John's reign, it seems clear that the only denomination among the 
trachy coinages (that is, gold, electrum, and billon) in what would later have been regarded as full-scale 
production, was the gold hyperpyron. This is still evident in ihe composition of much later hoards: for 

25 Slicrnon, "Uonstaniin Ange,” 279. 

S'! Sep above, pp. 45 47, 53- 55,59 «fl. 
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example, the Gornoslav Hoard deposited in 1189/90, contained 239 pieces of Alexius, 274 of John, and 
264 of Manuel; the Zfurii Hoard, deposited at about the same time, contained 55 pieces of Alexius, 65 
of John, and 62 of Manuel; and a recently published parcel of h>perpyra of uncertain provenance con¬ 
tained 12 pieces of Alexius, 15 of John, and 11 of Manuel; all three hoards agreeing closely on the pat¬ 
tern of relative representation, In other words, even in hoards deposited a century after the reform of 
i 092, the coins of Alexius still amounted to only just under one-third of the total for ail three err.pcrors, 
and those of John still formed—Just—the dominant element- It is very probable that the continuingly 
strong representation of Alexius’ coinage derived from that coinage’s having resulted from a generalized 
rcmclting of the preceding gold currency, with a particular concentration upon the more debased issues, 
but this, together with the contiiiuingly strong representation of John’s coinage, does seem to suggest that 
the production of gold had been declining over the century ca. 1090-1190.23 

It seems dear where the slack had been taken up over much the same period. None of the sizable 
hoards of electrum trachea deposited about this time—for example, Banya, the two I.indos parcels, 
Nicosia (I), and Zlataritsa (II)—seems to have contained any quantities of coins of Alexius—indeed, 
those quoted contained none at all—and there exists no pattern of earlier hoards containing numbers of 
coins of Alexius alone, or of Alexius and John in combination.2® 

There may well have been an extraneous factor operating here so as to give the appearance of a 
dearth of early electrum: variations in gold content, with Alexius’ coins tending to give readings of 6 
carats and above, and John’s and Manuel's tending to yield figures of around 5 caraLs. Alexius' might 
therefore have been preferentially culled from circulation by way of whatever process.22 Nevertheless, 
two independent sources of information do suggest that the production of electrum was indeed tightly 
re.straincd under Alexius, began to increase under John, and reached its maximum under Manuel. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Collection contains for Alexius 58 hyperpyra to 5 trachea, for John 64 hy- 
perpyra to 19 trachea, and for Manuel 33 hyperpyra to 46 trachea. In other words, the production of 
trachea seems to have been on a rather constantly rising scale, and this at a time when the production of 
hyperpyTa seems to have been on a falling one. It is surely significantly at this period that electrum tra¬ 
chea begin to put in an appearance in Latin commercial documents; a previously mentioned Venetian 
one, dated 1167, for example, mentions tlie sums of petperi decern et oclo et albi tii and perperi viii el allii to 
et medium, with other documents of the period terming John’s trachea sUiJrati/staurali because of their 
design.28 

Much the same impression emerges from a comparbon of the number of qffictaae operating to pro¬ 
duce the two denominations. In the case of the hyperpyron, mostly one but sometimes two were utilized 
under Alexius and John, and two were utilized for the early part of the reign of Manuel but one only for 
the later part. In the case of the trachy, one was utilized consistently under Alexius, two consbtently 
under John, and two and then three under Manuel. In other words, whereas the long-term production 
of the hyperpyron seems to have fluctuated sporadically that of the trachy seems to have increased 
steadily. In the end, the point was reached where the trachy was simply termed a manoelaton/manueliatus, 
whether or not actually issued by that emperor, because production had reached a peak under him and 
the denomination was considered a characteristic of his reign.29 

Now, all this is subject to the vagaries of the difierent sources of information, and to their possible 
dbtorting effects; for example, there is reason to suspect—from the palination on the coins in¬ 
volved—that a number of later trachea in the collection may have derived from a single hoard. But of 
course, the same may be true of the hyperpyra—where the evidence of patination is not available. The 
overall impression b nevertheless very probably a valid one. 

23Hciidy, Coinage ond J43^, 401; Barclay "A Parcel of Hyperpyra," 218-20, Morrissonet aL.Vonnmnqyr, I, pp. 153-55. 
Cf iheNovoSelo Hoard: Henrly, ibid., p 371. 

2^ Hendy, Coatage andMo/ioy, 327 28, 361, 371-72; idem, ‘’Seventeen Byzantine Hoards," p. 69, no. 230. Sec also abeve, p. 195. 

2’ Hendy, Coimge onilMoney, lO-l I; Morrisson et al., l.pp. 233, 235, 236. Seeako above, p. 45 and note 5fi (billon). 

28 Moroz-iO dclb Rocca and Lombardo, Doimiml,, 1, p. 191. See also above, p. 57. 

2^ Hendy, Coinage and Money, 27, 186 87. See also above, p. 57, and bclovy pp. 655,662- 
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Much the same seems lo be true of the billon trachy—and here the positive evidence is vast. Hoards 
actually datable to the reigns of Alexius and John are admittedly few and far between, and hoards data¬ 
ble to the period either side of ca. 1190 contain virtually no coins of those emperors in any case—but 
the latter feature occurs for known reasons, debasement and culling, and can be accounted for in the in¬ 
terpretation of the evidence. The Dumbarton Oaks Collection contains 31 trachea of Alexius, 29 of 
John, and 258 of Manuel. The evide.ncc of the number of qfficinae employed in production is probably 
also as good a guide to quantities produced as any: a single officina was apparently utilised under Alexhis 
and (with the revision mentioned previously) under John. Two qfficinae were utilized for Manuel’s First 
and Second Coinages, three for the first phase and four for the second phase of his Third Coinage, and four 
throughout for his Fourth Coinage. The further sharp rise for the (deba.sed) Thirtf and Fourth Coinages 
may well have resulted in part from a generalized remelting of his (undebased) First and Second, as seen 
dramatically in the contents of hoards, but (except under Andronicus) production seems to have remained 
at or near Manuel’s maximal for the remainder of the century. The evidence therefore suggests that pro¬ 
duction remained more or less level under Alexius and John, and that it rose sharply under Manuel.® 
This is not the place lo analyze these developments in wider economic terms, except to note that 
they should certainly not be seen in simplistic terms of “economic decline’’ or even necessarily in terms of 
“financial difficulties.’’ They did nevertheless bring about a very different balance between the various trachy 
coinages, and there is little doubt chat John’s reign saw the beginnings and some of the middle of the sev¬ 
eral processes involved. The end result—whether or not it was intended—was to “fiesh out’’ the notional 
coinage system as devised under Alexius; in other words, to provide a more plentiful supply of the middle 
value denominations (electrum and billon), laigelyat the expense of the standard one (gold). Not that the elec- 
trum trachy at least was ever a widely popular coin, as several contemporary derogatory descriptions testify 
With these observations made, it is possible to proceed to a brief examination of some of the vari¬ 
ous metropolitan figures and proportions to be derived from the collection and from hoards within the 
chronological framework suggested above. 

With regard to the gold hyperpyron, the collection contains 18 specimens of the metropolitan First 
Coinage (1118-22), 22 of the Second Coinage (1122-37), and 10 of the Third Coinage (1137-43). The 
Gornoslav Hoard contained 133 specimens of the First Coinage, 73 of the Second, and 61 of the Third. 
Brith sources thus agree on an intense burst of initial coining, and something of a trailing off coward the 
end, but they disagree on the long middle section, with the collection su^esting it to be somewhat up 
and the hoard suggesting it to be way down. The much smaller parcel previously mentioned contained 
7 specimens of the First Coinage, 3 of tlie Second, and 4 of the Third, thus tending to agree with the 
hoard. An initial burst is in fact not at all unacceptable: although Zonaras reports that, at Alexius’ death, 
the accounting treasurers found nothing of any great note, this should by no means be taken as suggest¬ 
ing that no re.scrve at all existed, and it would make very good sense for John lo have had whatever there 
was in the reserve recoined before proceeding further. 

There is here alsojust the slightest support for the suggested chronology as a whole. The Safranbolu 
Hoard, consisting of twelve pre-reform tiachea and post-reform hyperp)'ra, contained a single specimen 
of the First Coinage and three of the Second as its latest coins, the Third apparently being absent. On 
the assumption, by no means necessarily valid, that the dep«sition of the hoard resulted from a local dis¬ 
turbance of some kind, there arc two clear potential occasions of such disturbance. Safranbolu is on the 
direct route fnim Biihynia (Lopadium/Ulu abac) to Casiamenon/Kastamonu, and Empwror John him¬ 
self advanced along that route twice, in 1132 and 1135. If the occasion of deposition was either of those 
campaigns, then the presence of the First (1118-22) and Second (1122-37) Goings, but the absence of 
the Third (1137—43), would be entirely explicable.’! 

^Hcndy, Coiiosr W .Vony, pp. 158-61 and Cable I, pp. 161-70, p. 187; Hcndy and Charles. 'The Twdfth-Ccnniry Byzaniinc 
Trarhy,'’p. 15 and table I See also above, pp 102-11. 

Hcndy,“Seventeen Byzantine Hoards,"pp.69-70, no. 232; idem,Situfo, p. 101, map24, andp. 111. map 27. 
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With regard to the electrum trachy, the collection contains 4 specimens of the metropolitan Variety' 
1(1118-22) and 14 of Variety 11 (1122-43), with only 3 certainly possessing the “normal” form of the 
reverse inscription which may be regarded as late (i.e., 1137—43). The Nicosia (I) Hoard contained 30 
specitnetis of Variety 1,51 of Variety II (with a further division made between 18 specimens with a ret¬ 
rograde inscription, and 33 with a “normal” one). Here, then, coLeciion and hoard disagree sharply, and 
one can only record the fact, while noting that the composition of the hoard was in itself clearly anom¬ 
alous in certain respects, with 82 of the total of 117 specimens being of John, and 35 only of Manuel, 
despite a date of deposition which must lie toward the end of the latter’s reign, and with Type C/the 
Third Coinage being represented instead by 23 specimens ol its Thessalonican equivalent. The hoard 
has every appearance of again consisting of a number of concentrated “blocks” of coins rather than of 

a well-mixed sample. 

With regard to the billon trachy, the collection contains 3 specimens of the metropolitan first 
Coinage (1118-22), 10 of the Second Coinage (10a. 1-10: 1123-37), and 11 of the Second Coinage 
(lOb.l—11; 1137—43). The First Coinage is everywhere very rare, for example, rating an accentuaiedly 
high 13 specimens to the Second Coinage’s 169 in the Nicosia (II) Hoard. Only in the Lazania Hoard 
(which has a good claim to having been deposited early and as a result of the Latin invasion of 1156) 
does it appear in any quantities, there rating a massively cxcefttional 403 specimens to the Second 
Coinage’s 229. The Second Coinage is itself not common either, rating 98 specimens in the Arhavi 
Hoard, 144 in the Loukovo Hoard (probably representing an apokombion of three hyperpyra), 229 in the 
Lazania Hoard, and 169 in the Nicosia (II) Hoard. Only in the cases of the first and last of these are the 
two varieties distinguished: Arliavi, 10a.1-10— 29 specimens, lOb.I-11— 66 specimens; Nicosia, 
lOa.1-10— 70 specimens, lOb.1-11— 95 specimens; both in other tvords being more accentuated in 
their predominance of 10b over 10a than is the coLection. This could well denote a markedly increas¬ 
ing production of the denomination toward the end of John’s reign, prefiguring that characterizing the 
whole of Manuel’s reign.^3 

With regard to the copper tetarteron, the collection contains 9 specimens of metropolitan Type B 
(1118-22), 15 of the Second Coinage (12a.l-15; 1122-37), and 8 of the Second Coinage (12b.l-8: 
1137-43). There is essentially no comparative evidence from hoards, but the figures and proportions are 
in themselves unremarkable. 


32 Hcndy Coina^ and Money, 371. For ihc more detailed analysis, sec Donald and Whitting, “A Hoard of Trachea 
76-^1,83-84. 

33 Hendy, OnnageendMon^, p. 360 (Laaania), p. 365 (Loukovo), p. 372 (Nicosia II); idem, "Seventeen Byzantine I 
no. 24P (Arhavi). See also above, pp. 105 -6, and bclowi pp. 285 -87. 
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No. 


Ste 

Obverse 


Date 




HYPERPYRON KOMISMA 





Constantiaople 





FIRS']' COINAGE 


Ia.l* 

Af 3.43 

30 

1C XC in upper field. 

Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne without 
back; r hand raised in 
benediction, holds Gospels 

+niiiccnoTH ev rvp 

in t. field. 

Half-length figure of eemperori 
on 1., and of Virgin, holding | 
between them patriarchal j 

cross on long shaft. Emperor 
wears stemma, divitision, 
collar-piccc, and paneled 
loros of simplified type; holds 
ancxikakia in r. hand. Virgin 
wears tunic and maphorion. 
Manus Dei in upper 1. field. 

(1118-22?) 

la.2* 

^ 4.16 

31 




la.3 

A' 4.28 

3+ 




la.4 

.V 4.28 

31 




la.5 ' 

A7 4.02 

flattened 

31 


+iuiaccnoTi 


la.6 

A7 3.92 

31 




la.7» 

N 4.37 

34 




la.8 

M 4.34 

31 




la.9 

Af 4.23 
pierced 

30 




Ia.l0 

PJ 4.02 

31 





la.! Peirce 1948 from Schulman L30 

H. PI. 9.1-3. W. 8-19, R. 2094-95 
la.2 Bcriclc 1956 

la.3 Peirce 194R 

la.4 Peirce 1948 from Raymondxii.29 

la.5 Peirce 1948 

la.6 Whiccemore 

la.7 Whiercmorc 

la.8 Whiitemore 

la.9 Whitcemore 

la.lO Peirce 1948 from Scliulmani.30 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

la. 11 

A7 4.05 

31 



la.l2 

A/ 4.35 

33 



la.l3 

A7 4.14 

32 



la.l4 

A/ 4.40 

33 



la.l5 

M 3.73 
clipped, 
flattened, 

29 



Ib.l* 

4.40 

36 


iiuACcnoTH. eV Fp 

in r. field. 

lb.2* 

A7 4.33 

34 



Ic 

A/ 4.31 

34 


In.scr obscure 




SECOND COINAGE 




IC XC in upper field. 

Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne without 
back; r. hand raised in 
benediction, holds Gospeb 
in 1. 

hV ®V M0 in upper 

ACC PO center field. 

HOT rc 

TUJ NH 

n T 

Full-length figure of emperor 
on 1., crowned by Viigin. 
Emperor wears stemma, 
diviiision, collar-piece, and 
paneled loros of simplified 
type; holds in r. hand labarum 
on long shaft, and in 1., 
anexikakia. Virgin wears tunic 
and maphorion. 

2.1 

iV 4.27 

32 




la.ll Fbiicc 1943 from Schulmaniv.30 

H.Pl. 9.2 This coin 

la.l2 Psirce 1948 from Ra>-mondm29 

H.Pl 9.3Thi5i.om 

la. 13 PeiiTf 1948 from Schiilmaniv.30 

lal4 Whitiemore 

lalS Whiciemore 

lb. 1 Whitiemore 

lb.2 Ptircc 1948 from Schulmani.30 

Ic Whiiiemore 

2.1 Mrcc 1948 from Ra-ytuond iv.30 

H. PI. 9.4-5, W: 41-43, R. 2097 
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Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

3.78 

30 


PJ 3.73 

30 


A7 4.26 

buckled 

32 


PJ 4.28 

33 


.V 4.01 

33 


P/ 4.40 

32 


.V 4.22 

31 


PJ 4.4.') 

flattened 

33 


PJ 4.33 

33 


PJ 4.32 
pierced 
twice, split 

30 


PJ 4.17 

32 


PJ 4.33 

33 


PJ 4.33 

33 


PJ 4.43 

34 


PJ 4.36 

34 



;irce 19Wfrom Schulman i.30 
:irce 194BfromRo)iJ)T/lerxii28 
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Meial 





No. 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 

2.17 

M 4.37 

33 




2.18 

N 4.37 
flattened 

32 




2.19 

iV 4.04 

flattened 

30 




2.20 

V 4.09 

31 




2.21 

PJ 4.41 

31 




2.22 

PJ 4.23 

30 







THIRD COINAGE 





•►K.6P.0 Heel. ic xc 

1 iui 

(1137-43?) 




in upper field. 

Aec 





Christ, bearded and nimbate. 

no 





seated upon throne with back; 

TH 





holds Gospels in 1. hand. 

Full-length figure of emperor 




j 

1 

i^Uct in each limb ol nimbus 

on 1., crowned by Vagin. 
Emperor wears stcmina, 
divitision, coUar-picce, and 
paneled loros of simplified 
type; holds in r. hand gl. cr. 
Virgin wears runic and 
maphorion. 





I'ar.A 






Collar-piece has four jewels. 


3a. 1 

PJ 4.24 

29 


ev in field. 


3a.2 

PJ 3.10 

clipped, 
pierced, and 
includes two 

25 





links of chain 





3a.3* 

' PJ 4.34 

32 
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Meial 




No. 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 


3a.4 

PJ 4.26 

33 


(ICC 


liprred three 



ni 


flattened 




3a.5* 

4.34 

33 






Var.B 





Collar-piece has five jewels: 

VO W infield. 

3b. 1 

PJ 4.43 

30 



3b.2 

A7 4.41 

30 


LCC 

3b.3* 

A7 4.22 

flattened, 

30 



3b.4* 

PJ 4.23 
pierced, 
flattened 

31 


ACC 

3b.5 

PJ 4.25 

30 


ACC ve fPP 




Thessalonica 




FIRST COINAGF. 




As metropolitan First Coinage, but of smaller, thicker fabric. 




Pellet in each limb of nimbus 

Shaft of cross lacks dot 




cross, unlike metropolitan 

seen on metropolitan pieces. 

4.1* 

PJ 4.32 

28 


+lOACCn[ 

4.2 

PJ 4.50 

29 


luiAecnoTH 


33.4 Whiiiemoic 

H. PI 9 6 This coin 
3a.5 P:ircel918 


H. PI. 9.7 ThU coin 

3b.) Peirce 1948 from Raymond xii.29 

H. K 9.8 This coin 

3b2 Peirce 1948 from RayTnimd ii.30 

H. PL 9.9 This coin 
3b3 Slid^ 1947 

3b4 Whitiemoie 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Si.. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

D..0 

4.3* 

M 4.25 

30 


liBAecnoT 


4.4 

A/ 4.37 

28 


lOiAecnoTH 


4.5 

A7 4.20 
pierced 

28 


ilUAecnoTH 


4.6 

A/ 4.32 

28 


loiAecni 


4.7 

PJ 4.39 

28 


Irscr. obscure 


4.8 

N 3.61 

25 


inJAecno 


4.9 

A/ 4.42 

28 

No pellet in nimbus cross. 

Has dot on shaft. 

Iiiscr. obscure 





SECOND COINAGE 

As metropolitan Second Coinage, but of smaller, thicker fabric.l 


5* 

PJ 4.55 

28 

Pellet in each limb of nimbus 


(1122-37?; 




TRANSmONrAL COINAGE 





(Sccond/Third) 

•As metropolitan -Second Coinage, but of smaller, thicker fabric. 



1 


Schematic back to throne. | 

Emperor holds gl. cr. in 

1, hand; onlyl. hand columnar 
inscr.present. 9V bP infield. 

(1137?) 

(6)* 

PJ 4.20 

28 







THIRD COINAGE 

As metropolitan Third Coinage, but of smaller, thicker fabric. 


7a. 1 

PJ 4.30 

30 



(1137-43?) 


4.J Shaw 1947 
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Metal 

Weight 


7a.2* 

7a.3 


A/ 4.22 
A/ 4-56 
PJ 4.35 


ve 'W1 in field- 


iVSPRON I'RACHY NOMISMA 


1C XC in field. 

Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and Volobion, 
seated upon throne without 
back; r. hand raised in bene¬ 
diction, holds Gospels in 1. 
Single pellet at each end of 
cushion on throne. 


no 4UJ 

TH n 

Full-length figure of emperor 
on 1., and of St. George, 
nimbate and beardless, hold¬ 
ing between them patriarchal 
cross on long shaft at the base 
of which a small globe. 
Enipcror wears stemma, 
divilision, and chlamys; saint 
wears short military tunic, 
breastplate, and sagion, holds 
sword in 1. hand. 


Far. IfA) 

No dot below tablion ol' 
etnperor’s chlamys- 


Var. 1(8) 

Dot below tablion of 
emperor’s chlamys. 


7a.2 ShawItH? 

7a.3 Whitiemore 

7b Wliitieinoie 

H. PI. 9.141hiscoin 

8a. I From Spink 27 .ul 67 from NicoMa Hoard of cart^ 1920s 

H.Pl. 10.1-2, W.49-.'i0, R.— 

H. PI lO.lThiscoin 

8b.I From Spink 27.ui.67 from Nicosia Hoard of early 1920s 
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Metal 

Weight 

a.. 

Obverse 


Date 

El. 4.45 

34 




El. 3.56 

32 


© 


I)icrced, 



01 


worn 



U) 




Vat llfA) 




As Vais. 1(A) and (B), but 

As Var. 1(A) (no dot), but 

n122-43 



triangle of pellets at each 

emperor and saint hold 




end of cushion on throne. 

between them patriarchal 





cross on long shaft at the base 





of which three steps. 


El. 4.38 

30 




pierced 





El. 3.99 

3+ 


8 on breastplate 


chipped and 





pierced 





El. 3.11 

32 




El. 3.92 

31 


& 


gilt 



n 





Ull 





r 


El. 4.22 

32 


8 on breastplate 0 


gilt 



r 





6 





£ 





r, 


Ei. 4.18 

33 




pierced 





El. 4.04 

33 


8 on breastplate 


gilt 





Schindler 1960 f 

om Ksllal i.33 


H.PI. 10.2 This 

oin 


ftirce 1948 from 

E^r 24(?) 
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No. 

Metal 

Si.. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 

9.2* 

Bill. 3.92 

30 




9.3 

Bill. 3.59 

30 



I 




SECOND COINAGE 





1C XC ill field. 

Bu.st of Chrisi, bearded and 
nimbaie, wearing tunic and 
kolobion, holds Gospels in 

1. hand. Pellet in each limb 

of nimbus cross. 

+iuJACcnoTT niDVPorNT 

Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, collar- 
piece, and paneled loros of 
simplified type; holds in r. 
hand scepter cruciger, 
and in L, gl. cr. 





Var.A 

Scepter cruciger has plain 
shaft; coUaivpicce normally 
has sbi jewels. 

(1122-37?) 

IOa.1 

Bill. 3.67 

30 


-i-nuacc noTT n®vporN t 


lOa.2* 

Bill. 3.15 

29 


niDVPorNT 


lOa.3 

Bill. 3.27 

30 


iPOfNT 


lOa.4 

Bill. 3.35 

30 


jnoTT novpol ' 


10a. 5 

Bill. 3.56 

30 


novporNT 


lOa.6 

Bill. 3.84 

29 


i-io6ccnoTT novporNT 


lOa.7* 

Bill. 3.45 

30 


lUJAC nit nopl 


lOa.8 

; Bill. 4.41 
pierced 

28 


Inscr. obscure 



9.2 .Acq. 1967 from hoard found in Nicosia 

9.3 Schindler I960acq. Vienna8.vi.33 

10a. 1 Ber>eKl956 

H. TIs. 10.9-11,11.1-2, W 53-56, R.— 
H. PI. 10.9 This coin 
lOa.2 Bertdf 1960 

IOa.3 Schindler 1960 

H.PL lO.iOThiscoin 
lOa.4 Peirce 1948 

lOa.5 Bonele 1956 

lOaB Peirce 1948 

lOa.7 Benele 1960 

lCla.8 Bcncic 1960. Coniains 11.46% 


. Ag (see above, pp. 42,19 and noie 64) 
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Nc. 

Metal 

Sb. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

D.» 

lOa.9 

Bill. 2.94 

29 



Inscr. obscure 


lOa.lO 

BiU. 5.48 

30 



Inscr. obscure; collar-piece 
has five jewels. 






Fa 

r.3 

Scepter ha.s transverse stroke 
on shaft; collar-piece normally 
has five Jewels. 

(1137-43’; 

lOb-l 

Bill. 3.81 

29 



IluaccnoT 


lOb.2 

BiU. 5.00 

30 


1 

Inscr. obscure 


lOb.3 

Bill. 4.56 

31 



uuAcc noT Tuinop® 


lCfe.4 

BiU. 4.61 

aiid gilt 

29 



Inscr. obscure 

1 

1 

IOb.5 

Bill. 3.16 

30 



no[ 


lOb.6* 

Bill- 3-72 

28 



Inscr. obscure 


10b. 7 

Bill. 2.71 

30 



lOIACC n 


IOb.8 

Bill. 2.06 
chipped 

28 



Inscr. obscure 


lOb.9* 

Bill. 2.59 

30 



lUJACl IT TROPI ir 


lOb.lO 

Bill. 3.69 

29 



Inscr. obscure 



I960. Contains 10.63% Ag {sc 


9.29% Ag (see above, pp. 12.19 and note 64) 
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No. 

Meial 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 

I0b.il 

Bill. 3.81 

28 


inoTT nop®t 





1 Thessalonica I 


11.1* 

Bill. 4.46 

! 

28 

I4f ev in field. 

Virgin ninibate, wearing 
lunir and maphorion, seated 
upon throne without back; 
holds beardless, nimbate 
head of Christ on breast. 

lUl ®V 

ACC PO 

noT rc 

TUI NH 

nop T 

Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
and loros of traditional type; 
holds in r. handlabarum- 
headed scepter, and in 1., 
ancxikakia. 


11.2* 

Bill. 3.46 

27 




11.3* 

Bill. 3.17 

27 




il.4* 

Bill. 3.06 

27 




11.5 

BUI. 2.65 

27 







TETARTERON NOUMMION 





Constantinople 





TYPE A 





1C XC in field. 

Full-length figure of Christ 
standing on dais, bearded 
and nimbate, wearing tunic 
and kolobion; holds Gospels 

-flUJACcnoT Toinopov 

POrNT 

Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
follar-pieoe, and jeweled loros 
of simplified type; holds in 
r. hand scepter cruciger, and 
inUgl.cr. 

11122-37?: 

12a.l 

E 3.98 ' 

19 


-fiwAccnoT Toinopov 

POfNT 


I0b.ll 

Bertel^ I960. Co 

mains 6.52% 

(see above, pp. 42, 49 and note 64) 




11.1 BcrcelS 1956 

H.Pl. 11.9-4, W. 60-61, R 20M 
H. PI. 11.3 This coin 

11.2 Bercelt 1956. Conudns 13.43% Ag (see above 

11.3 Schindler I960 from BaumgartnerLii.51 

11.4 Bcrlcli 1956 

11.5 Peirre 194R 

I2a.l Ber<elel960 

H.Pl. 1I>-7,W.62-6$,R.2107 


e, Rj. 42, 49 and noie 64) 
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so. 

Meta! 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reserse 

Date 

12a.2 

<£ 4.16 

20 




12a.3 

& 2.58 

18 




12a.4 

£ 2.79 

21 




12a.5 

i?. 4.00 

19 




I2a.6* 

E. 3.33 

19 




12a.7 

E 3.93 

18 




12a.8 

E 4.13 

20 




12a.9* 

E 4,52 

19 




12a.l0 

E 3.95 

19 




12a.ll 

E 3.99 1 

19 




12a.l2 

E 4.14 

traces of 
silvering 

18 




12a.i3 

E 3.77 

19 


1 


12a.l4 

E 3.44 

18 




12a.l5 

E 3..50 

20 




12b. I 

E 4.15 

22 


ioiaccnoTM Tomopov 

POFNT 

il 137-43?] 


I2a.2 Bcnclc 1960 

I2a.3 Benek I960 

12^4 Berie!« I960 

I2a.5 Qcriclc I960 

12a.6 Peirce 1948 

H. PI. 11.6 This coin 
12a.7 Whiiiemore 

12a.fl Whitfemore 

12a.9 Schindler I960. Contains 3.87% ,Ag (sec above, p. 49. Tabic 1) 

I2a.l0 Schindler I960 

I2a.ll Schindler I960 

12d.l2 Peirce 1948froinAndronicu5ii.27 
H. PI. 11.7 This coin 
I2a.l3 Beneiei960 

12a. 14 Whiiicmotc. Cmiiaiiis 4.65% Ag (see above, p. 49, Table 1) 
I2a.l5 Benele 1960 

12b.l Friend 1957 
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Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 


£. 3.47 

21 

Same die as previous. 

Same die as previous. 

3.27 

20 



X, 4.12 

20 

Same as rev., but ineusc. 


iE 4.66 

20 


TOnOP©VP[ 

/E 3.13 

21 


TonopovporNT 

E 3.49 

20 



E 4.22 

20 


Badly double-struck. 

E 4.79 

22 


lUJACcnoTHT nopi 

E 3.27 

18 


JACCnOTHT nop®[ 

E 3.42 

20 


imiiCcnoTHTO nopovpr 

eNT 

E 4.69 

22 


iTii) nopiDVPor 

6NT 



lYPE B 



rweV infield. 

Bust of Virgin nimbate, 
orans, wearing tunic and 
maphorion. 

iTiJ OV 

ACC PO 

noT rc 

TUI NH 

nOP T 

Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
and chlamys; holds in r. hand 
jeweled scepter, and in 1., gl, cr. 

E 4.15 

IB 
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Metal 

Weight 


Obverse 


Date 

/E 4,57 

19 




/t 3.00 

19 




rE 3.52 

16 




/E 3.89 

20 




A) 3.80 

19 




iE 3.87 

18 




lE 3.30 

17 




/E 2.97 

17 

Thess: 

donica 




•n-pE .'>L 




IC XC in field. 

Bust of Christ, bearded and 
nimbate, wearing tunic 
and kolobion; holds Gospels 
(open) in 1. hand. 

! +nuacc noT 

Bust of emperor tvearing 
stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
jeweled scepter on long shaft, 

(1122-37?; 

/E 3.9t 

20 


+imflCC Inscr. obscure to r. 


iE 4.32 

20 


41UIACC Inscr. obscure to r. 


M. 4.03 

19 


4Hii/lCC Inscr. obscure to r. 


/E 2.63 

21 

MIet in each limb of nimbus 

im ACC noT 

(1137-43?; 


ircc 1948 
PI. 11.8 This coin 

hiiidlcr l%0 from Walla (Vienna) 1926 
hindler 1960 from Walla {\lenna} 1926 
PI. 11.9 This coin 
rlcle I960 


hittcmorc 
rid8 I960 
PI. 11.10‘l'his coin 


hirvOer I960 from Ijjkasrik 2.iji.54 
PI. 11.11 12, W.70 71, R. 2109 
hitKSei I960 
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No. 

Metal 


Obverse 

Reverse 

D“ 

14b-2 

JE 2.62 

23 


lUJ ACC noTT 


14b.3 

iE 2.35 

20 


HUA cc noT 


14b.4 

JE 4.13 

24 


im ACC noT[?l 


14b-5 

JE 3.95 

22 


I ACC nOT 


14b.b» 

iE 4.19 

22 


101 ACC n-T 





TYPE B 





1C XC in field. 

Bust of Christ, bearded and 
nimbate, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels 
(open) in 1. hand. 

+(UJACC[ 

Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, and 
jeweled loros of traditional 
type; holds in r. hand labarum 
on long shaf t, and in 1., gl, cr. 

(1118-22?) 

(15)* 

.E 

18 







HAI.F-TETARTERON NOUMMION 





Th«s s alonlc 9 





TYPE A 





1C XC ill field. 

Full-length figure of Christ, 
standing tin dais, bearded 
and nimbate, wearing tunic 
and kolobion; holds Gospels 
in 1. hand. 

+IUJACC nOTH 

Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
labarum-headed scepter, and 
inl.,gl, cr. 

(1122-37?) 

16a,l 

E 2.52 

19 


+IU»ACC nOTH 


16a.2 

-E 2.39 

18 


4-IU[ )H 


i ill 

Beneie 1960 

H.Pl. 11.11 Thi! 

Peirce 1948 from 

Bertele 1960 

Bdiindlct 1960 

Si. Louis Co 
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MANUEL I Coranenus 
(April 1143 - September 1180) 
CoUeagiae: Alexius Comnenus (1171 -80) 


Background 

“The Phenomenon of Manuel I Comnenus,” as it has been nicely termed, is on the whole an attractive 
one, for he was effectively the last Byr.antinc ruler to dominate consistently the politics of the Mediter¬ 
ranean world, and indeed on occasion those of areas well beyond it, and moreover to possess the re¬ 
sources necessary to the pursuit of such politics; to construct and maintain powerful military and naval 
forces, and utilize them at great distances and in all direaions; to undertake lavish building programs, 
from Constantinopolitan palaces, walls, and aqueducts, to regional cities and fortresses; and to lavish 
f unds theatrically on occasional events of all kinds, so as to enhance the splendor of the empire and more 
particularly of his own majesty. ,^nd all this at the same time as patronizing a poet who could give him 
and amuse him with glimpses by way of the vulgar language of the more knockabout and sordid aspects 
of everyday life in the corners of his O^vn capita!. The contrast with the next emperor to attempt to per¬ 
form even some of these functions, that is, Michael VIII Palaeologus, is a salutary reminder of what had 
meanwhile passed forever.' 

It is generally claimed that it was the empire that footed the bill, and in a very direct sense of course 
so it was, for funds on whatever scale—let alone one of this kind—do not spring from nowhere, or even 
from the printing press, in an ancient or medieval society such as the Byzantine. Crops have to be grown, 
harvested, and sold, and goods have to be fabricated and mongcred, all with effort and at least potential 
difficulty, so as to gain not just the bare necessities of life, but also the surplus necessary to acquire the 
even more hard-wrung precious metals with which to satisfy the endless round of the tax gatherer who 
is such a feature of late Roman and Byzantine life. And this, to fund the artfully contrived ability of an 
emperor to exercise careless generosity in the distribution of wealth on any number of pretexts and oc¬ 
casions; the maintenance of an ostentatiously splendid and luxurious (and quite often just plain frivolous) 
court; the payment of a military and naval arm whose efforts or depredations might quite as well ruin 
an imperial subject as muc h as any enemy; and the upkeep of an administrative presence at all levels, the 
basic function of which was to extract further wealth from the population, and massively the agricultural 
population, of the empire.^ 

TTiere are indeed two—and doubtless more—ways of looking at any such phenomenon. Vet it has 
to be said that, for all the claims along the lines of Manuel’s having exhausted the empire’s resources of 
whatever kind, such claims remain remarkably difficult to substantiate, even given the validity of the 

' H MagdaJino, “llic Phenoinenon of .Manuol I Komnenos,” inj. U. Howardjohnscon, cd., Byzfintnm and Iht Wisl, o 850-i- 
1200: Praiadiagi af the XVIII Spring Sympodam i^tfintitu SiaiUs(= 13) (Amsetrdara. 1988), 171-99. For much of v.liac fol¬ 
lows, see now Magdalino, /—the angle major criiirism of which to be made Is its lack of an appropriately detailetl list of 

contents, a lack not entirely compensated (dr by its index. The poet; P/adKpradromos (very probably the known author Theodore 
Prodromos), the fundameiitaJ edition of which remains D. C. Hesseling and H. Pernoc, eds., fppnts ptoiraniitm en gm cu^aiie 
(Amsterdam, 1910), although a more modern edition, translation, and commentary now exists in H. Eidencier, Ptachepmimnos: 
Emfuhning,kri!i!ihe Ausgabt, deatscht Obemlzung, Claisai, Neogracca Medii Aevi 5 {Cologne, 1991), and a text and English transla¬ 
tion and rommenlary are in preparation by M. B. Alexkiu in collaboration with tliis author: Flochoptodmmika: Byzantmt Beggar 
Poetry. Constantinople; see now E. M. Langille, “La Constantinople de Guillaume de Tyre," fyzonhnn 63 (1993), 173-97; R 
Magdaliiio, “The Grain Supply of Constanlinoplc, Ninth-Twelfth Centuries,’’ in C. A. Mango and G. Dagron, eds., CoasUm- 
linopte and Its Hinterland (Aldershot, Hants, 1995), 35-47. 

Cf. Magdalino, “The Phenomenon of Manuel T'esp- 171-76. 
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overall concept. On two later occasions when the urban mob ransacked the treasury/mint in tlie Great 
Palace, in 1185 at the deposition ol Andronicus I, and in 1201 during the rebellion of John Comnenus, 
it found there something above 170,000 hypcrpyra in gold, eleclium (“silver”), and billoti (“copper”) coin 
and not counting the bullion on the first occasion, and gold flowed “just like a river” on the second. When 
Alexius III fled the City in haste in 1203, he managed to take with him some 72,000 hyperpyra together 
with items of regalia: he may have looted the imperial (public) vestianon in the Great Palace, but the cru¬ 
saders in 1204 found what was apparendy the imperial (private) vesliarion with all its regalia apparently 
intact in the palace of Blachernae. On ttvo occasions, Isaac II was able to lay hands on large amounts of 
coin for military purposes: iicaily 300,000 hypcrpyra in gold (and at short notice) in 1185; and some 
250,000 hyperpyra in gold and electrum (again “silver”) in 1195. And huge sums (of a more indefinite 
size) were collected in much more irregular and generalized ways in 1197 to pay the alamanikon tax, and 
in 1203 to buy off the crusaders,^ 

Of Manuel’s extravagance there can be litde doubt: it seems that he spent some 2,100,000 hyper¬ 
pyra on his failed Italian campaign of 1155/56; 150,000 hyperpyra in coin, gems, silks, and so on, on 
tlic dowry of Theodora Comnena when she married Baldwin III of Jerusalem in 1158; 22,000 hyper¬ 
pyra, plus silver, silks, and vessels on his meeting with Baldwin in 1159; and some 250,000 hyperpyra on 
a massive ruby that he wore at his reception of Kiliq Arslan II in 1161, and that was probably worn by 
Baldwin I at his coronation in 1204—euid diis at a lime when there is some reason to believe chat the an¬ 
nual revenues yielded by the island of Cyprus amounted to some 50,000 hyperpyra. Yet clearly there was 
no lack of monetary resources, well after Manuel's death, although it is true that they may well have been 
increasingly misdirected.’ 

A further problem, which may well have been ot'eremphasized or even misunderstood by modern 
scholarship in this connection, involves a supposedly growing scarcity of gold, svith the implication that 
the empire was seeing its stock of the precious metal drained off, presumably by privileged Latin trade. 
There is in fact no real evidence for this in such simple terras, and indeed it is not a likely process: one 
authority' has supposed just the opposite, that the balance of trade remained favorable to the empire 
throughout the twelfth century; and I have m^-self expressed distinct skepticism as to whether such trade 
was even capable of the required impact at this stage. Certainly, I.atin mercantile documents drawn up 
within the empire reveal no apparent difficulty in their originators’ having acquired gold perperi, and they 
remained the favored medium in their trade and exchange throughout, with the utilization of clcctrum 
aUti, ilafrad, and manveiiati perhaps increasing slightly, and that of billon stamina and of copper utrtarones 
remaining appropriately restrained throughout, except presumably in the kind of necessary day-to-day 
transactions of which such documents reveal little. And if Latin merchants, then presumably other mer¬ 
chants, including local oncs.^ 

It is true that there is an apparent shift from the regional thesaurization of gold, and certainly one 
toward that of electrum and billon, durii^ the second half of the century, as revealed by the hoard evi¬ 
dence, but this by no means necessarily indicates a draining off of the stock of gold. There was an un¬ 
doubted demographic growth over the period as a whole, and an equaDy clear increase in the intensity 
of trade and in the use of coin at the same time: this very probably resulted in much the same amount 
of precious metal as previously having to service a greater number of transactions at a greater s[)ced than 
formerly, and one natural reaction to this would be an increased utilization of inferior metal—of. for ex¬ 
ample, the billon trachea made up in apokombia to a higher value in hypcrpyra, that I have noted previ¬ 
ously several times in the course of this volume. This would indeed, then, indicate the existence of the 

5 Hendy, Studies, 222, 225,238. See also above, p. 96 and note 2. 

’ Hendy, 173, 199,222,271 72; see also above, pp. 143, 151 52. 

’E.g,, Mctcair, Cmagi in SonA-easlein Eimpt, 106-10. 122-23. Gf. R. S. Lopez, “The Trade of Medieval Europe. The 
South.’’ in M- Postan and E. E. Rich, eds.. The Cambridge tcanomic Hrslory of Europe, II, Trade and Irtdusty in the Middle JtgK 
(Cambridge, 1952), 309; Hendy, Strdia, 590-602. Gold and clcctrum. see above, pp. 251 54. Sec nosv also Magdalino, kiauul I 
I42-.50. 
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same quantity of gold, together with a necessarily growing internal scarcity of it, but not an external 
draining off of the metal, and in the course of time it might well have favored a decreasing issue of stan¬ 
dard gold and an increasing issue of intermediate electrum and billon—much as in fact seems to have 
occurred. Such a growing internal scarcity of gold might well also have affected more riiral/agricultural 
areas, the capacity of which to attract precious metal was limited and where circulation doubtless tended 
to remain sluggish, rather than urban/mercantile ones—in thb case the interiors of the Balkans and 
Anatolia as against their peripheries. Here, the economic activities of such institutions as ihe Bachkovo 
monastery might have alleviated, but probably not have fundamentally altered, the situation; the 
monastery, which lay off the western end of the Thracian Plain, nevertheless also owned considerable 
property in the themes of Voleron and Thessaloniki from which it diew revenues, thus transferring gold 
from the periphery to the interior where it expended quite lai^ sums in the course of the ecclesiastical 
year, h, to aL appearances, found no dilficuity in converting its revenues into gold hyperpyra, the form 
in which it stored its wealth, beforr transferring it, as late as the year 1188/89, nor did the original own¬ 
ers of several other contemporary hoards from the same area—although whether such owners were ac¬ 
tually mainly based in it is admittedly very much open to doubt.® 

Again, much llie same apparent phenomenon may well have been accentuated by a further feature 
of contemporary finance, for the state was itself changing its fiscal stance at very much this period; mov¬ 
ing away, that is, from direct forms of payment to indirect ones, that is, from the viewpoint of the state, 
whctlicr on a large or on a small scale. It was doing this—on whatever grounds, and by way of whatever 
pressures—through an increased use of the previously mentioned process generically termed pronoia or 
■'Ibresight ’; the granting away to individuals of the right of directly collecting public taxation (its own 
revenue), up to a certain amount and from a certain area or function, so as to provide those individuals 
with their own revenue, in return for services or as a result of status. This might be done on a laige scale 
for near-imperial relations, with their own agents doing the collecting from the resultant “appanages,” or on 
a small one for military personnel of a relatively lowly status, with the individuals doing the collecting 
themselves from the designated fiscal unit. And much the same could be done for ecclesiastical institutions 
on laigitional grounds. The degree to which the process was utilized for more normal military payment 
at this stage has been much debated, and its economic and social impact has probably been exaggerated, 
but there seems to have been a significant increase in its use precisely from the reign of Manuel onwards.^ 
Now, what the use of this process almost inevitably involved was the bypassing of the central finan¬ 
cial bureaus by an increasing amount of state revenue, which was instead collected by the grantees di¬ 
rectly and at source; in other words, less state revenue (hitherto the mainstay of the coinage) subsequently 
will have gone through the vtstiana and probably hence through the mint. This did not necessarily mean 
that the state thereby became “poorer”—although in the longer term it was probably inevitable that it 
should have done so, and by 1196/97 seems to have been so—and even less did it mean that society as 
a whole became “poorer”; merely that with less metal automatically and annually passing through the 
center, minting might weE have been quite sensibly reduced, and this would have particulariy affected 
the precious-metal coinages. The regular revenue/expenditure eyclc previously dominating the coinage 
would thus now have been at least somewhat relaxed.® 

It is very likely that it is this phenomenon that accounts for any sensible reduction in the production 
of piecious-mctal coinages that might have occurred from the reign of Manuel onwards. As always, such 
features have to be examined, and if possible explained, primarily in terms of the way in which the econ¬ 
omy is known to have operated, and the state to have exploited it. 

® Hendy, “'rtie Goraoslav Hoard"; see also above, pp. 63-66. 

’ “Appanages": Hendv, Studies, 86 90, 132 35; Magdalino, Mamal I, 160 71-on p. 168, Magdalino asks rhelorically 
whether it is not significant that Alexius recommended the City and not the land to his son as a “fount of gold." The answer to 
this is that it is not necessarily dgnificant: Constantinople was notoriously where all state (and many private) revenues ended up 
and was therefore a true fount to the land’s uUterii; cf Hendy, 51-52. 160, 227. 

® her a useful (if somewhat later) description of the actual processes involved, see M. C. Bartusis, The Late Arm^: 

AmsmdScae^ 1204 7(Philadelphia, 1992), 162-90. 
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The case for Manuel’s having exhausted the empire’s resources cannot be substantiated, and indeed 
seems improbable. Financial changes he and/or his administration was certainly responsible for: these 
tended to act in a contradictory direction to those of his father; neither set of changes seems to have 
worked out well in the longer term; but these are very different matters, and should not be taken as jiatt 
of the major gravamen. Not the least of the problem here lies with modern Byzantinists, and their long¬ 
standing quest for “explanations” of the events leading up to, and culminating in, the trauma of 1203/4. 

To move on to more sequential matters: die initial circumstances of the reign of Manuel were not 
auspicious, for at the age of about twenty he was des^ated emperor and successor by his father, and 
therupon acclaimed by such relatives and administrative officers as happened to be present, and by the 
army, at his father’s deathbed; but this only after the recent deaths of two of his elder brothers, and con¬ 
trary to the reasonable expectations of a third; and in camp in Cilicia, and far removed from the capital 
where power lay Whatever the constitutional proprieties—in this case involving a reigning emperor’s un¬ 
doubted right to present his successor for acclamation—this set of circumstances, all the more because 
of tiic familiarizatioti of the office of emperor atid of the state apparatus, portended dynastic trouble in 
both the short and more particularly the long term.S 

It was surely because of these circumstances that his initial expressions of the traditional imperial 
generosity were so extravagant: having promised (even prior to his arrival in the capital) an annual grant 
of 200 lbs. electnim trachea to the clergy of the Great Church (but he had been prepared to offer the 
same weight in gold hyperpyra), he then not only paid off the army as required, but also paid out two hy- 
perpyra to each metropolitan household in addition. And this set the tone for the reign. 

Like his father and grandfather, he proved—indeed was required—to be a military emperor, like 
them frequendy conducting campaigns in person. His first major campaign was against the Selquk sul¬ 
tanate (1146), advancing as fat as IconLum itself and returning by a difficult route that was later to prove 
his near undoing. Indeed, it was not until thirty years later that he undertook his second and last major 
campaign against the Selguks (1175/76), in a by now very different situation, and suffered a humiliating 
defeat at Myrioccphalum in the Lycaonian pass of Civrilcimani to the west of Iconium. This defeat like 
the earlier one of Manzikert, has been much exaggerated in its military and pwlitical effects, although its 
psychological impact upon Manuel himself, and its propagandist effect elsewhere, were dearly consider¬ 
able; it was indeed the last full-scale military campaign conducted by a Byzantine emperor in Anatoba, 
with later emperors being increasingly distracted internally, and attention in any case being turned rather 
to ihe Balkans. i' Between these two Anatolian occasions lay a long series of campaigns against Hungary 
and Serbia, and distant forays into both west {Italy: 1155/56) and east (Anuoch: 1158/59; Egypt; 1169), 
whether led by himself or by his commanders. 

W'ith the notable exceptions of the Italian expedition and of his own second Anatolian campaign, 
Manuel’s military achievements were considerable and on the whole successful. That they were expen¬ 
sive there can be no doubt; all military campaigns of any size and complexity were. A failed major cam¬ 
paign could not only bring the state close to financial collapse, but could represent a loss of both materiel 
and face that might take years to recover from. *2 Manuel’s record in these particular terms was more am¬ 
biguous; his expenditure on the Italian expedidon was enormous, but his commitment there seems to 
have been in money and men rather than in materiel, and as he was not personally in command, the hu¬ 
miliation of defeat was lessened; his second Anatolian expedition resulted in ihe loss of his siege and bag¬ 
gage trains, including a presumed part of the contents of the imperial (private) mtuirion, and in the loss 
of personnel. There his humiliation was spectacular and also inexcusable, for the pass Civrilcimani had 
jinivcd difficult enough to force iti 1146, and to be caught there unprepared again in 1176 suggests a 

^ ChihndcTjJeoji /! CatmmeetMaiisel I Comtmi, 151-200. 

lOHendy^Wisi, 198 99. 

'' Hciidy, Studies, 120-30, 146-5^; R. J. LUie, “Die Scliladn von Myiiokephaloii (1176),’’ JtEB 35 (1977), 257-75; 
Magdalino, Manuel!, 98-100. 

I^Hendy,5W!«,221 24. 
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wanton lack of judgment. But yet again, and when all b said and done, the results of the Comnenian 
fortification program up toward the Anatolian frontiers, and of Manuel’s own less spectacular campaigns 
in (hose areas, combined with his adminisiralivc reoi^anizadon—as seen, for example, in his creation of 
the theme of Neokastra—seem basically to have held, despite his defeat, and it was these areas that svith 
relatively little intervening charge were to form the “healthiest” ol the successor states after 1203/4: the 
so-called “empire of Nicaea.”'^ 

One remaining item in the traditional gravamen against Manuel is that he continued the process of 
encouraging Italian trading investment in and exploitation of the Byzantine market, yet he also earned 
the undying enmity of the Venetians through his arrest of their merchants and the confiscation of their 
property in 1171. 

The first of these points may be discarded without much further comment. I have already pointed 
out elsewhere, and even in this volume, that the supposedly negative effect of Italian trade was in fact at 
this stage at least unlikely to have been the predominant one, which is much more likely to have been 
positive, and that in any case the number of merchants and the amount of investment involved are sim¬ 
ply unlikely to have had any radical impact upon Byzantine state finances, although it may have had a 
maiginally favorable effect in stimulating the regional economy. 

Manuel’s move against the Venetians was in fact extremely well planned and executed: it took place 
at a time when they had apparendy been enticed into the empire, and while they were necessarily over¬ 
wintering there, with preptaraiioiis being made for the new season’s trade but with as yet no departures; 
it caught both metropolitan and regional colonies by surprise with few individuals escaping the net; it 
brought in a respectable sum (some 345,000 hyperpyra), which was subsequently repaid in reparations 
(amounting to about onc-ihird only of losses) in small installments over a number of years, and imme¬ 
diate Venetian reactions were warded off without much difficulty—for which the reigning doge ptaid with 
his life.'* 

The reverse side of all this was of course tlic long-tci m mistrust and even hostility engendered in a 
dangerous and amoral state and society—all the more as the trade involved was clearly much more cru¬ 
cial to the Venetians than to the empire, thus emphasizing their position of effective dependence at a 
time of otherwise rapid growth. Witliout accepting any of the conspiratorial explanatioiLS supposedly be¬ 
hind the “turning” of the events of the Fourth Crusade, it is nevertheless abundantly clear that Venetian 
hostility to the empire was at least a latent factor in insuring that whenever the events of 1203/4 might 
have taken a neutral course they nevertheless took one detrimental to the empire; Venice tvas simply not 
at all reluctant to see the regime subverted and replaced by a pliable and sympathetic one of whatever 
kind it happened to be the easiest and most expedient to engineer. 

De.spite Manuel’s eventual and dramatic break with the Venetians, he had earlier attempted to 
bring their colonists—that is, residents, as opposed to temporary visitors for the purposes of trade—into 
some kind of legal framework, titling them bonrgesiot (i.e., burgmses), pledged to the empire by oath, and 
probably liable to the performance of certain duties. The attempt failed, in that the behavior of the 
Venerians—whether residents or vLsiiors—remained overtly pn>vocaiive, for example, attacking the re¬ 
cently established Genoese quarters, and both Cinnamus and even Chonlates attribute Manuel’s seizure 
of their property as much or more in response to their arrogance and Houting of the law, as to any im¬ 
perial desire for a quirk windfall (even if that was not entirely unwelcome).'^ 

Manuel’s social and administrative policies continued along the lines of those already evolved or es¬ 
tablished. He might utilize the lowborn John Poutzes as a financial expert and as inherited from his fa¬ 
ther, and later the somewhat fleeting and mysterious Hungarian Jew Aslaforte to extort as much as in- 

Hentiy, Saidies, 108-23, 131; Ahrwriler, "I a region de Sm^Tne," 133. 

Ahnveiler, fyiave Hbmr, 256 63; Hendy, 593 94. See also above, pp. 13-H, and below, pp. 425 26. 

Lilie, Handel und midk, 297-300. Colonists other than die Vcnciiacis were similari) tided and brought widiiii the system, 
but the X'enetians were overwhelminglv the most imporunt colony; Hendy, Sludias, 593 and note 183; idem, “T he Economy 
Revisited,” 26. 
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genuicy could be made to from the Italian colonists and traders, but such latitude did not extend to the 
upper echelons of the administration where professional expertise mattered less, and offices at this level 
and of this kind continued to be monopolized by the immediate imperial family {where not compromised 
by dangerous ambirion) and by other relations by blood and marriage.The anonymous and pseudo- 
Lucianic dialogue Timarion may treat the whole familial phenomenon very much tongue-in-cheek, but it 
was clestrly taken seriously elsewhere, and it was Manuel himself who prohibited the marriage of mem¬ 
bers of the imperial dan to outsiders. Itideed, the reign saw the high point of the first phase of the 
Comnenian structure of family, rank, and status, as seen preserved in the subscriptions to ecclesiastical 
councils and synods and elsewhere.'' 

In the regions, there is every reason to believe the demographic and economic growth of the period 
as a whole to have continued, with, for example, the casual metropolitan evidence of the four poems by 
Ptochoprodromos being pleasantly balanced by a Thcssalonican equivalent in the anonymous Timamn, par¬ 
ticularly in the lauer's vivid description of the ceremonial and the general business attentiant upon the 
annual fair of St. Demetrius (26 October) in that city. Both sources in their different ways convey a sense 
of cosmopolitan liveliness and disorder, and arc also in themselves good evidence for the capacity of the 
contemporary Byzaiiiine literature to revamp old forms and develop new ones, with the uniquely vul- 
gari2ing language and subject of the poems being balanced by the more classic form of the dialogue, 
which is nevertheless even more advanced in its own way, for its social irony and subversive attitudes. 

Such casual evidence, however interesting and attractive, is by no means all that exists, but it does 
confirm that deriving from more formal or systematic evidence of virtually whatever kind: the Byzantine 
twelfth century, from the literary and artistic to the demographic and economic, that is now emerging 
and being reconstructed, is a very different one from the traditional, dism^dly marked by continued im¬ 
poverishment and decline, and as such it deserves to be better incorporated into the general body of 
western history, which it now so much more resembles in its main lines of development. And within this 
new framework, the evidence of the coinage has its own modest place. 

Manuel was interred in the monastery of Christ Pantokrator founded and endowed by his father 
and mother for such purposes- His death was indeed to mark the end of an era.'^ 

Coinage 

The coinage of Manuel I is a large and complex one, as befits a reign lasting nearly forty years, and a 
period of production in his name that almost certainly lasted a full forty years, as extending right on 
through the reign of his successor, the minor Alexius II, and up to the accession as co-emperor of his 
cousin Andronicus I. However, as in the case of the coinage of John II, little of any great moment has 
appeared since the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12. 

The period was one of acceittuated fluctuations in financial moods and policies. Manuel started his 
reign with his father’s very considerable reserve at his disposal, with which he made free for some time. 
But however considerable that reserve, it must have been cllectivcly exhausted by 1156, for Choniates 
reports that the emperor had spent the enormous sum of 300 kcnicnaria (that is, 2,100,000 hyperpyra) 
on his Italian campaign of 1155/56—presumably including the lavish political expenditure that he is 
known to have made concomitantly—and that it was a realization of its impending exhaustion that 
brought him to attempt to make peace with llie Sicilians. The sum—whether cxa^craicd or not, but 

I® Aslafbrte: W. Heyd, HisUdn da rmmeKt riu fjomt mi moym-ig, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1885-86; repr. Leipzig, 1936 and 
Amsterdam, 1967), I, pp. 201 -2, 213; G. MuUcr, Doamenti suUe rekiuM ddla cutd losumi nDXtnentc crisdano ecm tarchifino ail’oano 
MDXXXi{n<iiaicc, 1879), p 12(1166. Cotistaminoplej.p. 17 (1179, Tripoli). Astafonc had apiiarenily “moved on," and in the 
taler document is designated as dimim Asitjirli among a group of high-ranking comital officers, including a loiaiaiis dt moaila. 

” Timarim (Anon)mtous. Pseudo-Lucian); cd. R. Romano, CoUaiia di Siudi c Tcsli 2 (Naples, 1974); dl M. B. Alcxiou, 
"Literary Subversion and the Aristocracy in Twdfth-CemiiryByiamium: A Stylistic Analysis of the Timarion {ch. 6-10)," RWGi 
8 (1982-83), 29 45, and Hendy; "The Economy Revisited," 29 and note 101. Manuel: MagdaUno, /, 210 17. 

Puchofrodmtos: ste above, p. 275 and note 1; 7wuiMn.5-6, ed. Rutnaiio, pp. 53-55. SeeaEoHendy, Sai/ier, 588-90; idem, 
"The Economy Revisited,” 23-24, Magdalino, Alanarfl, 109-23,149-50,157-60. 

' ^ Brand, Coa^nir <Ae H4tf, 25 26; Magdalino.‘The Phenomenon of Manuel I," 199. 
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Choniates was in an unrivaled position to know the truth of the matter—compares with those expended 
earlier on the disastrous anti-Vandal expedition of 468, and later on the equally disastrous and-Ottoman 
expedition of 1303/4, and presumably had similar dire consequences for state finances as being the pos¬ 
sible equivalent of a whole year’s revenue, with the effect of its waste being visible even in the course of 
the coinage. In any event, from about 1158/60 onwards, a new mood of restraint—if barely one of gen¬ 
eral austerity—is detectable, much as Choniates implies, although the emperor himself was throughout 
his reign capable of the most extravagant gestures, as previously noted.20 

It is nevertheless such fluctuations, together with the odd casual documentary reference to particu¬ 
lar coin types, the odd item of hoard evidence, and known movements in the metal content and organi¬ 
zational production of the coinage, that now permit the establishment of a chronological framework for 
the coinage as a whole along tines again dominated by the fifteen-year indictional cycle. 

Gold 

The metropolitan gold coinage consists of five varieties of hyperpyron, depending upon the num¬ 
ber of jewels on the collar of the emperor’s chlamys, starting out at six and reducing one by one, until 
after three the number necessarily had to be raised again to “many” (generally eight to twelve). The gen¬ 
eral sequence is confirmed independently, with the earlier varieties being of larger module, sprawling 
style, and more extensive epigraphy (i.e., resembling the coinage of his predecessor John), and the later 
ones being of smaller module, neat style, and more concentrated epigraphy with a tendency toward lig¬ 
atures (i.e., resembling the coinage of his eventual successor Andronicus).2i 

'I'he Thessalonican coinage consists of a single variet>- only, distinguishable by the emperor’s hold- 
ing a globus surmounted by a single-barred cross instead of a double-liarred (i.e., patriarclial) one; by the 
characteristic use of an exaggeratedly “radiate” cross in Christ’s nimbus; and by its rarity (there were, for 
example, two specimens out of 264 of Manuel in the Gornoslav Hoard, both I'rom identical obverse and 
reverse dies). It seems clear that the volume of Thessalonican gold (and probably electrum and billon) 
products declined rapidly after its apogee under Alexius with his prolonged residences there during the 
two anti-Norman wars, but also that this is likely to have represented an administratively based process 
radicr than an economically based one. The process is well illustrated both by the Gornoslav Hoard, and 
in miniature by the Vrasta and Kastoria Hoards. In any case, the coinage is the last (at least as currently 

identihed/identifiable) for the twelfth cenlury.^2 


Electrum 

The metropolitan electrum coinage consists of five distinct types of crachy, the precise sequence of 
which is probably but not absolutely established.^ 'I’he identity of the Kirst and Second Coinages is nev¬ 
ertheless clear. On the First, Manuel is portrayed as beardless on the reverse, and combined with the 
beardless—Emmanuel-type of Christ on the reverse, a clear pun on his name and age and one which 
occurs on all denominations (with the minor exception of the gold, where he appears as lightly bearded). 
On the Second, the emperor, instead of being crowned by the Virgin, holds a jiairiarchal cross on long 
shaft with her—a relatively minor change—and the early position of which is confirmed by the mention 
of a stauromanueilatiis in a Venetian document of 1157.^^ The Third Coinage is therefore very probably 
that (Type C) on which the einjteror apjsears with Si. Theodore, for it appeared in strength in the two 
Lindos parcels, which the First and Second Coinages failed to do, and it also seems to be the earliest to 
be the product of three ojficinae instead of the two previously employed. A coin in trade also lists a spec- 

2® See above, pp. 185, 276. Resiraint; N. G. Svoronos, "Les privileges de I’egbse a l’6poque des Comn^nes: Ln rescrit in^dit 
de Manuel 1®’’ Comiicnc," TM 1 (1965), 355-83. 

21 Hendy, and Moniy, 122-24. 

221. R Toutatsoglou, “‘Thfisauros’” chrysfln hyperpyrdn ek Vrastdn Chalkidik^s eis to mouseion Theesalonik^s," ArtfuuoUi^ii 
92-101 (includes ihe composiie Kasluria Hoard of 1945, pp. 99-100). 

2^ Hcndy, Cernege and Money, 124—26. 

24 Morozzo della Rocca and Lombardo, Doeummh, p. 128. Sec also above, p. 57. 
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imen of' Type C with the hybrid obverse inscription which may well be a valuable indication 

of contemporaneity with the securely established Third Coinage of billon trachy.^^The Fourth and Fifth 
Coinages (Types D and E) remain almost interchangeable as to their identity, but on balance the Fifth 
Coinage seems to be more probably provided by Type E, which appeared in the greatest strength of all 
in the Liticlos paiccis, and which also appears to be the normative product of three qfftcinae. It has also 
been nodeed elsewhere that it is Variety W of the gold hyperpyron that not infrequently has a single dot in 
each limb of Christ’s nimbus cross on the obverse, rather than the usual group of five dots (Id. 1-5), sug¬ 
gesting no less valuably that Variety IV was contemporary with Type D which shares the same feature.^® 
Types C-E are now also the best known of all welfth-century issues as regards their gold content, 
for 30 specimens from the Lindos parcel of 1902/63 at the Nationalmuscct in Copenhagen have been 
subjected to specific gravity measurements whicli gave the foDowi;^ readings; Type C—5.5 carats, 9 
specimens, 5.0 carats, 1 specimen; Type D—5.5 carats, 8 specimens, 5.0 carats, 2 specimens; Type 
E—5.5 carats, 7 specimens, 5.0 carats, 3 specimens. T he gold content is in fact slightly underestimated 
in such measurements, for tlie alloy is a tertiary one involving gold, silver, and copper, atid not simply a 
binary one involving gold and silver, and probably not too much should be read into the apparent 
chronological progression from one to three specimens giving a sightly lower gold content of 5.0 carats; 
what, rather, is striking here is the basic regularity of the alloy, surely finally putting paid to any residual 
notion that twelfth-century coinages were the product of monetary/metallic chaos. 

The Thessalonican coinage seems to follow the metropolitan with regard to its types, with the ex¬ 
ception of Type C, on which the metropolitan St. George is replaced by the locally fevored St. Demetrius. This 
latter issue certainly seems a separate and nonmetropolitan one in its pattern of occurrence; it failed to occur 
in the Lindos parcels, where its metropolitan equivalent made a strong showing; but it did appear in the 
Nicosia (I) Hoard (21 specimens), where its metropolitan equivalent in turn failed to. Currently, only the 
Second Coinage is otherwise known securely, and the specimen in the collection (as 8) shares the thin, 
deeply concave/convex fabric, and small dies, that also characterize much of Type C. The Fint Coint^ as 
represented in the collection (as 7) may well have been—so it now appears—rather die victim of a form of 
fraudulent tampering about to be described. Even so, it is not at all impossible that the Thessalonican 
series which, with the exception of Type C, is now so rare, will be “fleshed out” with future discoveries.^ 
In 1972 an article appeared purporting to show frtim a small hoard that a light-weight coinage of 
electrum trachea had existed under John II and Manuel I, bearing the same obverse and reverse designs 
as the normal coinages, but with the implication of their having been tariffed at only half the value of 
those coinages; that is, at one-sixth hyperpyron. In 1981 part of a hoard of similar pieces appeared at 
sale. A degree of doubt was expressed even in the original article, and blank disbelief was indicated by 
myself in 1985. It now turns out that the trachea in question have indeed been tampered with by having 
had their peripheries beaten out to a lai^ diameter and then clipped back to normal size, so as to leave 
a coin l^ht in weight by about one-half. This, so it may be thought, is no more laborious and eccentric 
than the involved process supposedly adopted for the creation of the clipped “austerity coinage” previ- 
uosly ineiiiiotied, but in fact neither case can be taken at all seriously as representing original and delib¬ 
erate state-based action, although it does not seem to be clear as to precisely when the tampering look 
place; the piece in the collection can be traced back to 1926, so it may have been a medieval phenome¬ 
non, but that it was unolTicial and fraudulent there can lie no doubt. 

2' Hcnd^ Omag! <mi 361; idem, “Seventeen Byzantine Hoards,” no. 239, p. 69; Milnzcn undMcdaillcn .A.G., Sale 
Catalogue, 323 (May 1971), p. 3, no. W—two lialf-dies presumably being involved. 

2®Hend% Coinags and Mon^, 183. 

2’ The results of these measurements were made available to me through the kindness of the late Otto Morkholm. See also 

2® Hend^ GwMgrattd 125 26. 

2» N. Kapamadji and C. Motrisson, “Trachea d’ciccmjm Icgets de Jean II et .Manuel 1" Comnene.” fiSf.V 27 (1972), 
163-66; Hendv, Sludus, 319 and note 19; S. Bendall and D. Sellwood, “Clipped Twelfth Century Byzandne Electrum Trachea, ’ 
in Mmmtadts- Wiuusi lo HuUry, lAPN PubUcacon 8 (Wetteren, 1986), 96-99. 
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Billon 

The billon coinage is now undoubtedly the best studied of the several denominations issued under 
Manuel, for althou^ it goes virtually uiunentioned in any systematic sense itt contemporary sources, its 
value both prior and subsequent to the reign is known; it occurs in large, sometimes vast, quantities in 
large numbers of hoards, in a very characteristic and predictable chronological pattern; its continuing 
silver content, subject to several alterations over the period as a whole, U now known in some detail; and 
finally the metropolitan coinage is the sole one, thus avoiding potential regional complications. It is thus 
now in a position to be used as a marker and/or pacemaker in any reconstruction of the coinage system, 
and in particular of its pattern of pnxiuccion and its chronological development- 

It consists of four coinages, the sequence of which is known, and commences with a beardless im¬ 
perial portrait on the reverse, and one of which coinages (the third) consists of two distinct phases, thus 
making up iti all five chronological stages that are at least presumptively more or less contemporaneous 
with the five varieties/coinages already apparent in the gold and electrum sequences, and with the four 
coinages/fnc stages abo evident in the copper denominations. 

It commenced the reign at a silver content of about 6-7% (with the higher exceptions previously 
noted) and a tariffir^ of 'As hyperpyron, and it finished the reign at about 4.5-6% and (probably) '/120 
hyperpyron, with the point of debasement clearly lying between the Second (undebased) and I'hird (de¬ 
based) Coinages, and being demonstrable through both metallurgical analysis and observed behavior in 
(largely later) hoards. The debasement involved occurred, as will be seen below, in ca. 1160. 

Althoi^h the billon trachy by now numerically and functionally provided one of the two main de¬ 
nominational workhorses of tlie coinage system, it should be empliasized (hat it was still in its primary 
regional distribution at least apparently confined to Anatolia and the inner Balkans, with the outer 
Balkans (and more particularly the Greek themes) being equivalendy supplied svith the other workhorse 
of locally produced copper tetartera and half-tetarcera, and with the very largely later hoards of trachea 
from these areas representing imports by way of private trade and exchange and latterly by way of pop¬ 
ulation movement. 


I'hc metropolitan coinage of billon tetartera consists of four distinct types, with the First Coinage 
bearing the usual beardless imperial portrait on the reverse. The subsequent sequence remains uncer¬ 
tain, but Type B, with its standing f^re of the emperor in loros and sagion, very much resembles the 
Second Coinage of billon trachea (there being no possibility of tampering here, that is, essentially “con¬ 
verting” the lower value coin into the higher value one, because of the great difference in fabric and 
module) and therefore probably provides the Second Coinage. Whatever else, Type D looks likely to pro¬ 
vide the Third Coinage, for it breaks naturally into two phases, with the emperor dressed in chlamys 
holding a globus surmounted by a single-barred cross in what is probably the first phase, and a globus 
surmounted by a double-barred—that is, patriarchal—cross in what is probably the second. This latter 
is the product of a very small number of dies: the three coins in ihc coDection {17b. 1-3) all share a com¬ 
mon reverse die. It must therefore have been of small scale and probably of short duration, much as one 
suspects the second phase of the much commoner Third Coinage of billon trachea of having been in its 
relative way, and there is thus good evidence here of the two Third Coinages having run in parallel- In 
the two cases the actual distinctions involved are nevenhetess reversed; in that of (he trarhy (he first 
phase has the emperor—again in chlamys—holding a globus surmounted by a double-barred cross, and 
the second has him holding a globus surmounted by a single-barred cross. Presumably aL depended on 
as to how the issue started out, and it was not originally intended that there should even be a later second 

Hendy, Coinagt and Mm^, 20-22, 12S, 158-72; Hendy and Charles, ""rhe Twelfth-Century Byaantine Trachy,” p. 15, 
tabic 1. See ^su above, p. 42. The proposal [by Metcalf, “The Istanbul Hoard of 194C,” 330-31) that the current order of ilic 
two phases of the Third Coinage should be reversed need not be taken seriously. For the debasement see also Choniates, Hisdrria, 
ed. van Diclen, I, p. 67: argyrion adohmon eis nonisma kofAdai —but with ref. to events in 1147, which is far too cariy 
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phase: just why this should have occurred remains to be seen below. At any rate, Type C should by logic 
form tlie Fourth Coinage, and there is certainly notliing militating against such a position.^i 

One curiosity has nevertheless been brought to liglit since the publication of Dumbarton Oaks 
Studies 12. A number of years ago, through the kindness of Mr. Simon Bendall, the existence of the ob¬ 
ject described below was brought to my attention; 


1C XC in field. 

O Bust of Christ Emmanuel, 

611 beardless and nimbate, 

MU HA wearing tunic and kolobion; 
holds scroll in I, hand; 
pellet or circle in each 
limb of nimbus cross. 


MANUHA A€CnOTMC 
Full-length figure of emperor, 
bearded, wearing stemma, 
divitision, collar-piece, jeweled 
loros of simplified type, and 
sagion; holds in r. hand labarum- 
headed scepter, and in 1., 
anexikakia. 


The piece is of 24 mm diameter, 11.5 g weight, and billon. It is, as far as I am aware, unique. 

There is not much doubt that the object is an official product: it has the full “feef’ of contemporary 
coins and seals; it resembles the billon trachy and billon tetarteron Second Coinages in its imperial de¬ 
sign (and should therefore be dated 1152-ca. 1160); and it is of characteristically metropolitan billon. It 
b, however, not a seal, although it reproduces the types of some seals, lacking the channel through the 
center of the piece. It could be one of those objects generally and ambiguously termed tesserae, with a 
supposedly ceremonial and redemptive function. And, of course, it could be a coin—but in that case one 
of a previously unknown denomination, as being far too big and heavy for a normal tetarteron. Indeed, 
on the basis of we^ht and composition, it could well be a triplc-tctarteron, but with a consequent v'alue 
of 1/72 hyperpyron it would not “mesh” with the contemporary trachy at Vw hyperpyron—although that 
is not universally a requirement in ancient and medieval coinage systems. It therefore seems best to sig¬ 
nal its existence and list its details, and to await future events. 

The Thessalonican coinage of copper tetartera in fact consists of alternating issues of letartera and 
half-tetartera, with two of each going to make up the equivalent of the four main metropolitan coinages 
(that is to say that there exists no apparent double phase for the Third Coinage—here, half-tetartcron 
Type B: 21.1-3), 

The sequence commences with a First Coitiage of half-tetartera (here, Type A; 20.1-12), with the 
usual beardless imperial portrait on the reverse. It then proceeds to a Second Coinage of tetartera (litre, 
Type A: 18.1-23); then to a Third Coinage of half-tetartera (here. Type B: 21.1-3); and finally to a 
Fourth Coinage of tetartera (here, Type B; 19.1-24). The sequence as a whole is confirmed both by the 
fact that the early beardless bust appears on the half-tetartera only, and not on the fuO tetartera as weU, 
and by a series of overstrikes in the equivalent products of the Greek mint of uncertain identity, whkh 
issued half-tetartera only, but which also faithfully followed the full quadripartite Thessalonican type se¬ 
quence (here, 22.1-25.6). 

The distinction between the Thessalonican and the Greek sequences is generally, but not always, 
clear: the Thessalonican series is struck according to a heavier weight standard, whether involving full or 
half-tetartera, with the full tetartera not infrequently rising to between 5 and 7 g, and the half-tciartcra 
to nearly three; the Greek series ranges around 2 g with more examples falling short of, rather than ex¬ 
ceeding, that weight; it is also generally cruder in design and fabric.32 


Chronology 

Manuel I wa.s proclaimed emperor in Cilicia just before the death of his father John in April 1143, 
that is, during the course of the sixth indicdonal year (iiid. 6 = 1142/43), with a new indictional cycle 
beginning in 1152 (ind. 1 = 1152/53} and ending in 1167 (ind. 15 = 1166/67), and a further one be- 


31 Hendy, Coinage and Mon^, 126-27. 
32lbid., 127 30. 
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ginning in 1167 ^ind 1 = 1167/68) and being inierrupted by his own death in September 1180. His reign, 
like his father’s, therefore covered three indictional cycles—two partial and at either end of one integral.33 

There are, throughout the several metals and denominations, either four or five coinages or basic 
varieties within each: the prospect of an indiaionally based structure therefore at first sight docs not ap¬ 
pear promising. Nevertheless, further examination shows that, for the metropolitan mint at least, both 
the billon trachy and the tetarteron each have one coinage that divides into two distinct phases, as indeed 
previously mentioned, which at least has tlie convenience of bringing them up to the same number of 
inlernal divisions (five) a-s occurs in the gold and electrum coinages. Tliis suggests at least some degree of 
coordination, even if not necessarily an indictionally based one. 

Nevertheless, let it be supposed for the moment that the metropolitan coinage as a whole did indeed 
form an indictionally based structure: what would then have happened? Variety I of the gold coinage 
and the First Coinages of the electrum and billon/copper coinages would have proceeded from 1143 to 
1152 and then would haw been replaced by their respective Variety II and Second Coinages. Two small 
items of evidence suggest that so far is so good. The occurrence of a coin termed staanmanueUatju, clearly 
in a precious-metal context, and after mentions of simple slafraii/stauraA in 1143 and 1147, in a 
Constantinopolitan/Venctian document of April 1157, can only imply that Manuel’s electrum Second 
Coinage (with patriarchal cross: 3a.l-3b) was then already in circulation—which indeed on the above 
model it should iiave been since September 1152.^'’ The Lazania Hoard amtained 403 specimens of 
John’s bilion First Coinage, 229 of his Second, and 152 of Manuel’s First—and then stopjied. Now, as 
previously mentioned, the obvious early occasion for the deposition of the hoard was the invasion and 
systematic ransacking of the island by Latins under the command of Reynauld of Antioch in 1156. This 
would imply that the First Coinage, which on the above model should have been replaced by the Second 
in September 1152, was nevertheless still the only one at least regularly represented inland on the island 
sometime in mid-1156: the implication is not at all an improbable one.^^ 

A third and composite item of evidence continues the process. The Gornoslav Hoard contained 62 
specimens of Varietylof Manuel’s hyperpyron, 80 of Variety II, 18 of Variety III, 65 of Variety IV( and 
35 of Variety V The Guriiich (II) Hoard contained 2 specimens of Variety 1,9 of Variety II, 1 of Variety 
III, 3 of Variety ly and 15 of Variety V The Novo Selo Hoard contained 2 .specimens of Variety II 
alone. The recently published parcel previously mentioned contained 5 specimens of Variety I, 2 of 
Variety II, none of Variety III, 2 of Variety IV and 2 of Variety V’® 

There are two features common, or nearly common, to this pattern of occurrence: the predomi¬ 
nant strength of Variety' II (the parcel excepted); and the uniform weakness of Variety III. Why should 
this be? Now, on the model above, Variety 11 should have replaced Variety I in September 1152 and (in 
theory at least) have lasted until 1167 (which in fact it clearly cannot have done, for it would have crowded 
Varieties III- V intolerably tosvard the end of the reign). But no matter for the moment. For Variet>- II 
would have been that current when Manuel spent more than two million hyperpyra on his Italian fiasco 
of 1155/56.^’ No wonder, then, tliat it provides tlic generally commonest variety: for it does not require 
an overheated imagination to suppo.se that although a portion of the reserves that was being depleted 
would have been stored in the form of coin, nevertheless a substantial portion would have been stored 
in the form of bullion, needing to be coined (sc. into hyperpyra of Variety 11) before disbursement. (And 
yet again, it should be noted, it is the state revenue/expenditure model of coinage that here provides the 
obvious solution to a problem.) 

As previously noted, the impending exhaustion of the reserve was followed by a period of restraint, 
the existence of which has been quite independently confirmed and dated to the years following 
1158/60, in an examination of Manuel’s ecclesiastical generosities.^® This restraint b clearly reflected in 


3® Gniird, U ckwmhiU. 257. 

3^ See above, pp.57,252. 

35 Hcndy, Cnn^e and 360; G. Hill, A Hislory of Cyprus, I (Cambridge, 1940), 306-7; C. Galatariotou, The Makinf^ of a 
SainL- ThelJfi, Timei and Sasctficeitm of Mophyiu the Recluse (Cambridge, 1991), 51-52. The date of ibe raid is in fact nui cniirdy 
certain, and the years 1155-57 have all been suggested. 

36 Hendy, Comage andMme,. 335, 344, 373; Barclay “A Parcel of Hyperpyra,” 220. 

33 See above, p. 276. 

38 See above, p. 281. 
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the sequence of coinages/varieties: for at some short remove in time only, a decision to debase the bil¬ 
lon trachy from 6-7% to 4.5-6% was taken. In itself this decision was of no great economic significance: 
it may merely be that the administration reckoned on making a gain in utilizing less silver in its acquisi¬ 
tion of the same amount of gold by way of its fiscal mechanisms, and the trachy was in any case of an 
extensively fiduciary nature. But when the decision was implemented, the types of the trachy were 
changed—it was an "honest” debasement—and the indictional cycle was thus broken. The result was, 
however, that the types of the whole coinage, from hyperpyron down to hali-tetarteron, at both metro¬ 
politan and regional mints, were all also changed, so as to keep the whole structure in unison. Variety 
n/Secoiid Coiiiage.s were therefore replaced by Variety III/Third Coinages in ca. 1 ICO. (It should be re¬ 
membered in this connection that on l2March 1171 all Venetians in the empire were arrested and de¬ 
tained on the same day; this state was not the administrative descendant, however distant, of late Rome 
for nothing.)39 

In any event, and as previously seen, Variety III of the hyperpyron is the weakest of all five vari¬ 
eties: expenditure was then, for the moment at least, being kept under restraint. But at this stage the 
whole organization of metropolitan production seems to have gone into spasm: the last variety in which 
the operation of two officinae can be seen in the production of hyperpyra is Variety 111; the first coinage 
in which the operation of three ojficinae can be seen in the production of electrum trachea is Type C—but 
there very rarely, as if introduced only very late on; the clear suspicion therefore must be that the second 
offiema producing gold had merely been transferred to make a third qfficim producing electrum. At the 
same time, the tsvo officinae in operation for the production of billon trachea were increased to three 
—but again, apparently very laic on. The reorganization involved seems to have required swift signal- 
izatitiii in the form of a furtlicr change in types, on an appropriately less drastic scale than the prcviou.s, 
with gold moving from Variety III to Variety IV; with electrum moving fmm Type C to Type D; with bil¬ 
lon (the trachy) moving from the Third Coinage (First Phase) to the Third Coinage (Second Wiase); and 
with the other billon (the tetarteron) moving from Type D (17a.l-15) to Type D (17b.I-3), And lest all 
this be thought improbable, it should be remembered that there are independent reasons for assuming 
Variety IV of the hyperpyron to be contemporaneous with Type D of the electrum trachy, and for Type 
C of the electrum trachy to be contemporaneous with at least part of the Third Coinage of the billon 
trachy.*® 

Now, there is some reason for believing this new phase of the coinage as a whole to have been re¬ 
ally a very short one indeed: the case for the gold is inconclusive, but there were only 30 specimens of 
electrum Type IT in the two Lindos parcels, as against 97 of Type C and 128 of Type E; the extensive 
Bulgarian hoard evidence (17 hoards) suggests tliat the Second Phase of theTliird Coinage of billon tra¬ 
chea accounted for some 26% of the total of the two phases, despite a further late increase, to four, in 
the number of producing it; and Type D (17b. 1-3) of the billon tetarteron was the product of a 

remarkably small number of dies. The basic rea.sc)n for this truncation is quite clear; the beginning of a 
new indictional cycle by now loomed in 1167.'** 

It is impossible to date this new phase reaUy closely: as it seems even shorter than the previous one 
(ca. 1160-ca. 1164), I have dated it very generally ca. 1164-67 in Table 11, but doubtless further refine¬ 
ment in both is possible.*^ 

As this phase involved (as far as is known] only an internal reorganization of production within the 
metropolitan mint, it was not reflected in the regional ones; at Thessalonica and the Greek mint, these 
two part-phases remained integral, and arc to be dated ca. 1160-67.*’ 

39 See above, p. 283. 

«Hendy, Cdncff and 162-64, 182-85; see also above, p. 282. 

*1 Hcndy, “Seventeen Byiantine Hoards,” p. 69, no, 239; idem, CohagimdMan^, 361 (lindos). Ibid., pp. 161-62 and table 
II (Bulg evidence). See also above, p. 283 (dies). 

4^ For example, the Nicosia 1 Hoard as reported (Hendy Coinage one! 372} ends with a single specimen of electrum 

trachy Type D, and ihererorecouldjust haveadalc of dcposiliotiof ca, 1164. This is far too late to have resulted from Rcoauld’s 
raid of 11.56, but it could, with a minor rhronologirai adjustment, have resulted from Raymond of Antioch's raid of 1161 or 
somewhat later (it resulted from Manuel’s second marriage, to Maria of Antioch, at Christmas 1161); Hill, Hiilory of Cypres, 11, 
p. 311; Magdalino, McaiutI I. 72. This would prubably necessitate pulling back ihc inception of Type D to before 1164, and with 
it (hose of the corresponding gold, billon, and copper types. More evidence of this kind vviJl be necessary to refine such dates. 

4’ See above, p. 284, and below, p. 287, Table 11. 
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And so ihe coinage as a whole moved into its final main phase with the new indictional cycle in 
1167, with no sign of further disturbance, even at the magic but economically and fiscally not very 
significant date of 1171. The metropolitan gold moved from Variety IV to Variety V; the electrum from 
Type D to Type E; the billon trachy from the Third Coinage (Second Phase) to the fourth Coin^e; the 
billon tetarteron from Type D (!7b.l-3)toType C; and the products of the regional mints appropriately. 
It too lasted a fui indictional cycle (that is, until August 1182) for the death of Manuel in September 
1180, and the accession of the minor Alexius II, clearly had no impact upon the coinage—it being time 
to admit that that unfortunate reign saw the continued production of Manuel’s last coinages, and itself 
produced none. 

By now, production of the hyperpyron seems likely to have been on a muth reduced scale (Variety 
V rated only 35 specimens in the Gornoslav Hoard), but that of the electrum and billon trachea seems 
equally likely to have been on an appropriately enhanced one (the latter in particular, if a reminting of 
earlier peices had been, or was still, taking place), and a new balance of denominations had been 
evolved.'” 

As in the case of the reign of John, the table that follows is still very much a provisional one, and I 
have therefore again refrained from renumbering/relettering the various classes and coinages. 


Table 11 

Conspectus of the Coinaoes of Manuel 1 



What is perhaps a crucial verification of the schema evolved in the text and Table 11 is provided by 
the Thcssalonican version of electrum trachy Type C—that on which the metropolitan St. Theodore is 
replaced by St. Demetrius- The metropolitan issue dates the regional one almost automatically to ca. 
1 l60-ca. 1167. Between 1162 and 1167 Manuel campaigned virtually annually against the Serbs and 
Hungdriatis, and the cities of Philippopolis, Serdica, Naissus, and Belgrade are all mentioned as provid¬ 
ing his forward ba.ses. But it is now clear that Thessalonica was fulfilling its traditional role in such cir¬ 
cumstances: that of providing a down-the-line base of supply and munition (including a precious-metal 


Hendy, Coinage and Mon^, 344. The Coritiih (II) Hoard (ibid., p. 335) included 15 specimens of Var. V out of a total of 
30, but this may well have resulted from iu concentrated chronological makeup (and it was also quite possibly deposited as a re¬ 
sult of the Norman invasion of 1185). 
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mint), just as it had under Michael IV and Alexius I, and by way of the Struma and Vardar valleys. 
Morecrver, on two occasions during these campaigns Manuel was obliged to turn his attention to the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean, where the Byaantine posidon was endangered by national revolt: in ca. 1165 he sent 
his nephew Alexius Axouch to Cilicia with a notable expedition, and in ca. i 166 his cousin Andronicus— 
the future emperor—to the same area with additional access to the revenues of nearby Cyprus. It is 
clearly this close coincidence of campaign, regional coin production, and Cilidan/Cypriot diversion 
that explains the occasionally accentuated occurrence of the 'I’hcssalonican t>pe in Cypriot hoards of 
the period, but equally its lack in—for example—the two lindos p>arce]s, where its presence might well 
liavc been expected. One or both of the two Cilician expeditions had received a draft of current Thessa- 
lonican moneys, and liad transported them directly eastward before distributing theni in the theater of 
war for whatever reason and by way of whatever mechanism. 

The whole phenomenon thus provides a virtually direct jiarallel to the finding of Thessalonic:an tra¬ 
chea at Vetren/Viirinon as a result of the batde of nearby Silistra (1087). In both cases direct military 
involvement is the key.'’^ 

For the billon item described above (p. 284), see now Baldwin's Auctions, 2 (5.10.94), LaU Roman and 
Ifyzfmtine Corns: The fViUiamJ. Conte Collection, p. 90 lot 199 {"pattern hyperpyron”—which is absurd). 


Thus largely contra the patikulars of D. M. Metcalf, “The Morphou Hoard of 1958, and Governmental Spending in 
Cyprus under John 11 and .Manuel 1 Comnenas,’’ Riporl(f lh> Deparhnnl 0/ Anli^mtUs. Cjfnu, 1991. pp. 237-54. Vetren; above:, 
p. 190, note 24. 
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Metal 

Weight 


HYPERPYRON NOMISMA 


+K6R,0Heei. 1C XC 

in field. Bust of Christ, 
beardless and nimbaic, 
wearing tunic and kolobion; 
holds scroll in 1. hand. in 
each limb of nimbus cross. 


MANdHA AecnOTH TU) 
nOPOVPOreNNHTOl, in 
two columnar groups. Full- 
length figure of emperor, 
bearded, wearing slemma, 
divitision, and chlamys; hold| 
in r. hand labarum-headed 
scepter, and in 1., globus sui 
mounted by patriarchal 
cross. Manus Dei in upper 
r. field. 


la.l h/ 4.20 
flattened 


33 


Var. I 

I The chlamys border forming 
the collar has six jewels. 


MA TUI 
NdHA HOP 
A6C ®V 

no por 
TH m 


• on chlamys 
below tablitin 


MA TU) 
ICHA HOP 

lec ®vp 
10 reN 

IH TU) 


• on chlamys 
below tablion 


la.3 


4.47 


Nd 

MA 

L€C 

no 


TU) 

nop 

®v 

por 

m 


X on chlamy.s 
below tablion 


la.! Peirce 19tBfrom St ImuisCoin Co. vii.M 

H.PI, 12.1 10, W. I 13,R.2m-14 
H.Pl, 12.2 Tills coin 

la.2 

ia.3 Schindler I960 TtOTi Korti (Vienna) 5-vi.46 
H.Pl. 12.4 This coin 
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No- 

Mecal 

Weight 


Obverse 

Reverse 

D« 

la.4 

A7 4.15 

31 


MA 

Till 

1 on chlamys 






NbH 

not 

below tablion 






Aec 

ovt 







no 

PO[ 




1 



TH 

NH 








T 



la.5* 

4.18 

32 


tIA 

Til) 

1 on chlamys 



! flattened 



NOHA 

nop 

below tablion 






ASC 

®VP 







no 

rsN 







TH 

T 



la.6 

3.91 

31 


MA 

Tli) 

/ on chl2imys 



pierced and 



R5HA 

nop 

below tablion 



flattened 



Aec 

ov 







no 

pore 







TH 

NH 








T 



(la. 7)* 

PJ 4.47 

31 


MA 

T 

X on chlamys 






NbMA 

01 

below tablion 






ASC 

not 







no 

OVP 







TH 

re 








N 






Vm n 








The chlamys border form¬ 






ing the collar has five jewels. 


lb.l* 

A/ 4.31 

30 

• in each limb of nimbus 

MA 

1 

• on chlamys 

(1152- 




cross. 

N»HA 

nop 

below tablion 

ca. 60? 





ASC 

®VP 







no 

reN 
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Mclal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

A' 4.21 

31 



HA 

I 

■ on chlamys 

pierced 




N«HA 

nop 

below tablion 

twice 




A6C 

®V 






no 

por 






T 

SNA 






M 

T 


4.34 

31 



HA 

TUJ 

X on chlamys 

pierced 




NBHA 

nop 

below tablion 





Aec 

®v 






no 

por 






TH 

NH 







T 


4.15 

30 



HA 

I 

Xoii chlamys 

pierced 




N»HA 

no 

below tablion 





Aec 

®v 






no 

Por 






TH 

NH 







T 


A 4.36 

31 



HA 

TUJ 

X on chlamys 





N8HA 

nop 

below tablion 





Aec 

®v 






no 

p( r 






TH 

NH 







T 


A 4.40 

34 



HA 

TUJ 

5 on chlamvs 

flattened, 




N«MA 

nop 

below tablion 

fragment of 




Aec 

®VP 


mounting 




no 

r€N 


remains 




TH 

NH 







T 





Vanin 







The chlamys Ixjrdcr ft>rmiiig 
ihe collar has four jewels. 
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Metal 

Wc^ht 

Size 

Obver$c 


fS/ 4,28 

30 

+K.e 


flA 

I 


pierced 




NOV 

nop 


twice 




HA 

®v 






A6C 

por 






no 

hbH 






T 

T 


A/ 4.11 

29 

Same die as previous. 


Same die as 

previous. 

flatlciied 







A/ 3.49 

25 



MA 

I 


dipp>ed 




NOV 

np 






1 lA 

®v 






A£C 

por 






no 

NH 






T 

T 


A/ 4,43 

29 



riA 

I 

■ on diviiision 





NHHA 

n[ 

below point 





A6C 

®[ 

of chlanT> s 





no 

p[ 






TH 

Nl 





Vat IV 


1 





The dilamys border formir^ 





the collar has three jewels. 

PJ 4.34 

34 

• in each limb of nimbus 


MA 

I 

• on chlamys 



cross 


IbIHA 

no 

below tablion 





l€C 

®v 






]0 

PO 






T 

reN 






H 

hH 







T 


PJ 3.80 

29 

• in each limb of nimbus 


MA 

X 

• on chlamys 

clipped? 


cross 


h 

no 

below tablion 

mount still 




lA 

®v 


attached 




lec 

por 






n- 

SH 






T 
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Metal 

Sbe 

Ob.™ 


M 3.11 

25 

+ise 



MA 

Tiy 


clipped 





NOU 

ni 







HA 

(D[ 







Aec 

PI 







no 

hhH 







T 

T 


A' 3.26 

27 

1 • in each limb of nimbus 


MA 

I 

• on chlamys 

no apparent 


cross 



N» 

nop 

below tablion 

explanation 





MA 

J)V 


of low 





A6C 

por 


weight 





no 

m 






1 

TH 

T 


M 4.11 

27 




MA 

I 

• on chlamys 






NOU 

nop 

below r. arm 






MA 

®VP 







Aec 

reN 







no 

6H 







T 

T 






Var. V 








‘I'he chlamys border forming I 






the collar has' 

eight to twelve 






Jew*. 



M 4.48 

30 




MA 

I 

■ on chlamys 






HbA 

no 

below lablion; 






A6C 

no 

• on chlamys 






noT 

ev 

below r. arm; 






M 

PO 

■ or shaft of 







r 

labarum 







Til) 


A^ 3.37 

26 

+<e 



1 Same die as previous. I 
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Weight 

Si„ 

Obverse 

Reverse 

4.42 

28 

+ic.e >:mtw 

0 lower limbs 

HA 

I 

■ on chlamvs 



of nimbus cros 


N(5 

n 

below tablion; 



in higher on 


HA 

OP 

• on chlamvs 





Aec 

®v 

below r. arm, 





no 

PO 

■ on shaft of 





T 

re 

labarum 





H 

hhH 







T 







in 


PJ 4.42 

28 



MA 

I 

■ on chiajTiys 





NB 

n 

below tablion; 





HA 

OP 

• on chlamvs 





ICC 

<DV 

below r. arm 





]0 

PO 







re 







hNH 







T 







U1 


PJ 4.43 

28 



Same die as 

previous but 





slightly recut? 

PJ 3.99 

29 



HA 

I n 

X on chlamvs 

pierced 




NB 

OP 

below tablion; 





HA 

®v 

• on chlamys 





ACC 

PO 

below r. arm 





no 

re 






TH 

NnH 







I 


PJ 2.53 

2! 

+i(e 


HA 

I 

■ on chlamys 

clipped 




NOU 

no 

below tablion; 





HA 

®v 

• on chlamys 





A€C 

PO 

below r. arm 





no 

reN 






T 

NH 







T 







111 



Peirce 1948 from Axidronicus 
H. PI I'^.l I ThisetMn 
Peirce 1948 


Whitleraore 


WTiitiemore 


RoyullT>lcr, acq- b Athens I.vii.27 
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Weight 


Obverse 

Reverse 

A' 3.25 

26 

+K.6 



MA 

I 

• on chlamys 

clipped 





NdH 

n 

below tablion; 






AAec 

P®V 

and below 






no 

PO 

r, arm; 






Tt 

re 

• on shaft of 







NH 

iabariim 







T 


M 4.37 

29 

+Ke 



MA 

I 


pierced 





N» 

n 







Ja 

OP 







1C 

p[ 








pt 








re 


A7 4.31 

30 

+lC€ 



MA 

T 

• on chlamys 






Nyi-N 

01 

below r, arm; 






aec 

no 

die bears 






noT 

p® 

impression 






M 

por 

of ob\t 







ew 

punch(?) 







NH 








T 








to 


M 3.34 

24 

+iCe 



MA 


■ on chlamys 

clipped, 





MOV 

I® 

below tablion; 

flattened. 





HA 

VP 

+ on chlamys 

broken 





Aec 

re 

below r. arm 






no 

kVM 







TH 

T 








tu 






Tbessalonica 





As metropolitan type, but 

As mctroplitan type, but 



nimbus cross exaggeratedly 

globus surmounted by 



radiate. +K6 


single-barrcc 

cross. 


hittcmorc 

hitiemore 

htttemore 


:cHaiTism47Ml930,p.276, n 
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ASPRON TRi\CHY NOMISMA 


1C XC infield, MANbHA ACCnOTH. ( 

0 N8 fP 6V in upper center field. 

©M HA Full-length figure of emperor. 

MA beardless, on 1., being crowned 

Bust of Cliribi Emmanuel, by Vii^n. Emperor wears 
beardless anci nimlMte, wear- stemma, divitision, collar¬ 
ing tunic and kolobion; holds piece, and jeweled loros of 
scroll in 1. hand. Pellet in simplified type; holds in 
each limb of nimbus cross. r hand labarum-headed 

scepter, and in 1., ancxikakia. 
Virgin wears tunic and 


Far.d 

I Scepter shaft lacks dot. 
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Metal 





No. 


Si., 

Obverse 

Reverse 

D“ 


Par. B 

I Sccptcr shaft has dot. 


2b.l El. 4.56 32 0 

€M Ny HANWHA AeCROTH 

tIA HA 

2b-2* El. 4.47 33 0 

6M 
tIA 

2b-3 El. 4.17 33 0 

en N« j Ml AccnoTH 

tlA HA I 

SECOND COINAGE 

iC>^ infield. MAN«HA ASCnOTH. (ll52-67>; 

Christ, bearded and nimbacc, M SV in upper field- 
wearing lunir and koinbion, Full-length figure of emperor, 
seated upon throne without bearded, on !., and of Vli^n 
back; r hand raised in bene- nimbate, holding between 
diction, holds Gospels in 1. them patriarchal cross on long 
Pellet in each limb of nimbus shaft at the base of which a 
cross. small globe Emperor wears 

stemma, divitision, collar- 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type; holds 
aticxikakia in r. hand. Vitgin 
wears tunic and maphoriott. 

Var.A 


3a. 1 

! 

El. 4.19 

34 

+ + on Virgin’s maphorion. 

Collar-piccc has four jewels. 

Inscr, obscure 


3a.2* 

El. 4.17 

33 

+ 

1 As previous 

ASenOT 





SP 

§9 in upper field. 



2b. I Whitiemore 

H.R 1S.2 This coin 
BertdS 1966 
Ppirrr 1948 

From Spink 27.iii. 67 from Nicoaa Hoard of early 1920s 
H.R 13.3^,W25-26.R-2119 
HR 13.3 Tha coin 
3a.2 From Spink II.Ytu.67 from Nicosia Hoard of early 1920s 


N8 +riANbHA ACenOTH 

HA I 
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No. 


3b* 


Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 




Lar. B 




Collar-piece has five jewels. 

El. 4,31 
pierced 

34 


IHA AecnoTH 

twice 






TYPE C (Third Coinage?) j 



1C XC in field. 

MAN«HA 0 



Full-lci^h figure of Christ, 

ee 



standing on dais, bearded 

0 



and nimbatc, wearing tunic 

A 



and kolobioii; holds Gospels 

111 



in 1. hand. 4|4 •4- in field. 

p 



Mlet in each limb of nimbus 

0 




Full-length figure of emperor, 
bearded, on 1., and of St. 
Theodore, bearded and 
nimbate, holding between 
them patriarchal cross on 
long shaft at base of which 
a large globe. Emperor svears 
sicinma, divilision, collar- 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simpiified type; holds sheathed 
sword in r. hand. Saint wears 
short military tunic and 
breastplate; holds sheathed 
sword in 1. hand. 



Var. A 1 




No dot on shaft of patriarchal 

El. 4.77 

31 

No asterisks in field; linear 

MANdHA 


Date 


[ca. 1160- 


ca. 64?) 


3b Shaw 1947 

H. PI. 13.4 This coin 
4a. I Whitlcmore 


7-30, R.! 



MAN’UI-L!, CATALOGUE 
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Metal 

Weight 


4c.3 


31 


• to 1.,to r. ill nimbus 
cross; linear dais. 


MANUHA 


4c. 4* 


Ei. 4.19 


32 


Bordered dais. 


MANWHA 


0 


6 

0 

A 

UJ 


lar. C 


Two dots on shaft of 
patriarchal cross. 


4d* 


to 1 ., • to r in nimbus cross; 
bordered dais. 


© 

ee 

o 

A 

U 

P 

O 

c 


'HTE D (Fourth Coinage?) 


iC XC in field. 

0 N8 

611 MA 

MA 

Bust oi' Christ Emmanuel, 
beardless and nimbate, wear- 


MANbMA AecnOTM5 (ea. 1164- 
0 nOPOVPOr6NNMT05 67?) 

in two columnar groups. 

Full-length figure of emperor, 
bearded, wearing stemma, 
skaramangion or dividsion, 
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Metal 




No. 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 





TYPE E (Fifth Coinage?) 




1C XC in upper field. 

MANUHA ieCnOT, t4f 




Christ, bearded and nimbate, 

6V in upper field. 




'veaxing tunic and kolobion, 

FuU-lengih figure of emperor. 




sealed upon ihrotie with 

bearded, on 1., crowned by 




back; holds Gospels in 1. 

Virgin nimbate. Emperor 




hand. Pellet in each limb of 

wears stemma, divitision, and 




nimbus cross. 

chlamys; holds in r. hand 
labarum on long shaft, and in 
1., gl. cr. Virgin wears tunic 
and maphorion. 




Var.A 





The clilamys border forming 
the collar has ill ree jewels. 

6a 

El. 4.24 

31 


MANeHA ACenOTH 

6b. 1* 

El. 4.21 

33 


Dot on labarum shaft. 

Inscr. obscure 

6b.2* 

El. 4.13 

31 


MANaHA 


gilt 



M 6V in upper field. 




Var.B 





The chlamys border forming 
the collar is of the form; 






6c. 1* 

El. 4.37 

32 


Inscr obscure 

6c. 2* 

El. 4.42 

31 


MANWHA deCCh. M §V 





in upper field. 

6c.3 

El. 4.18 

32 


MA[ ]A <iec[oi- 

6c.4 

El. 4.56 

33 


MANUMA <16CnOh. tTf 





V in upper field. 


6a Whici«nore 

H.Pl. U,I-t,W'2I-24,R.2118 
H. PI. 14 I This coin 
6b. I Whittcmorc 

H.Pl. U.2Thisi:uin 
6b.2 ftircelBW 

6c-1 Whittcmorc 

6c.2 BcrldC 1956 

6e.3 Peirce 1948 Irom Plan 

6c.4 Whkicmore 
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6d* I El. 4.54 32 


Vm C 

I The chlamys border forming 
I the collar is of the form: 


Elcctrum products oi' this mint are characterized by an 
extremely thin, deep, scyphatc fabric, and by the frequent 
use of small obverse dies. 


As first metropolitan coinage, but of characteristic fabric. 

• • in each limb of nimbus I Inscr. obscure. + on 
cross. I N'iigin’s maphorion. 


As second metropolitan coinage, but of characteristic fabric 


Inscr. obscure, i 
Virgin’s maphor 

TYPE C (Third Coinage?) 


Virgin nimbate, wearing 
tunic and maphorion, seated 
upon throne without back; 
holds beardless nimbate 
head of Christ on breast. 


Full-leiigtli figure of emperor I 
Itearded, on 1., and of St. I 


nimbate, holding between 
them labarum on long shaft. 
Emperor wears siemma, 
divitision, and chlamys; holds 
anexikakia in r. hand. Saint 
wears short military tunic 
and breastplate. 
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.\SPRON TR.\CHY NOMISMA 


1C XC infield. MAN« HA A6Cn (1143 52 

Bust of Christ, beardless and Bust of emperor, beardless, 
nimbatc, wearing tunic and wearing stemma. divitision, 
kolobion; holds scroll in 1. and chlani>-s; holds in r. band 
liaiid. One or two pellets in labarum-hcadcd scepter, 
each limb of nimbus cross. and in I., gl. cr 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse Date 





r.A 

Labarum shaft has no dots; 
the chlamys border forming 
the collar noimally has three 

lOa.l 

Bill. 2.87 

32 

One dtit in each limb of 

nimbus cross? 

MAN HA A€Cn 

IOa.2* 

BUI. 4.46 

31 

One dot in each limb of 

nimbus cross. 

Inscr. obscure 

lOa.3 

Bill. 3.86 

30 


Inscr. obscure 

10a. 4* 

Bill. 4.07 

31 

Two dots in each limb of 

nimbus cross. 

]HA iiCC 

lOa.5 

Bill. 4.20 

29 


Aecno 

10a.6 

Bill. 4.24 
flattened 

33 ; 

Two dots in each limb of 

nimbus cross, 

MAN MA ASen 0 

lOa.7 

Bill. 2.B1 

32 

One dot in each limb of 

nimbus cross. 

IHA Asen 

lOa.8 

Bill. 4.05 

30 

One dot in each limb of 
nimbus cross. 

Inscr. obscure 




1 

1 B 

Labarum shall has two dots; 
the chlamys border forming 
the collar normally has four 
jewels. 

10b.l 

Bill. 3.51 

29 

One dot in each limb of 
nimbus cross. 

lANb HA ASen 

_L- 


Bertele i960 

H.Pl. U.10-13,W. 34-39, R.- 

H.Pl. 14 lOTWscoin 

Berccii 1960 

Bcridfi I960 

Schindler I960 

Mrcc 1948 from Sjjijik iv;29 

Bcnele I960 

Schindler I960 

Schindler 1960 
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Na 

Mcial 

Weight 


Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 

lOb.2 

Bill. 3.33 

28 

One dot in each limb of 

nimbus cross. 

IHA 


lOb.3 

Bill. 3.2+ 

28 

One dot in each limb of 
nimbus cross. 

MAN[ 


lOb.4* 

Bill. 2.97 

28 

One dot in each limb of 
nimbus cross. 

Inscr. obscure 


lOb.5 

Bill. 2.06 

28 

One riot in rach limb of 

nimbus cross. 

MANV HA Al 


lOb.6* 

Bill, 3.47 

28 


HAN HA ACen 


10b. 7 

Bill. 3.18 

28 


Inscr, obscure 


lots 

Bill. 2.04 

clipped 

23 

One dot in each limb of 

nimbus cross. 

IHA Aecno 





SECOND COIN.AGE 





1C XC in upper field. 

, Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne with back; 
holds Gospels in 1. hand. 

Pellet in each limb of nimbus 

MANHMA A6C DOTH 
Full-length figure of emperor, 
bearded, wearir^ stemma, 
divitision, collar-piece, 
jeweled loros of simplified 
type, and s^on; holds in r. 
hand scepter cruciger, and in 
Ugl. cr. 

(1152- 
ca. 60?) 




Fa 

r.A 

Collai-piece lias four jewels; 
gl. cr. of t or i form. 


lia.l* 

Bill. 5,47 

29 


A66C 

GL cr. of dotted form. 



IOb.2 Bertele 1960 

H.PI. 14.13 This coin 
ICb.3 BrndM960 

IOb.4 fcircel948 

lOb.5 Bcncic 1960 

inb.6 Benpk 1960 

IOb.7 Beneli 1960 

lOb.8 WhiiLcmore 

H.PI 44.1 This coin 
lla.l Bertelcl960 

H.PI. l.i.l-4,W. 52-55, R.2137 
H.PI n2Thiscoin 
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MVs'UFX I, CATALOGUE 


No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 

lla.2 

Bill. 5.67 
gilt 

30 


L<cZ 

Gl. cr. of dotted form. 


lla.3* 

Bill. 3.85 

29 


DOTH 

Gl. cr. of dotted form. 


ila.4 

Bill. 3.72 

chipped 

29 


]HA ABC n 

Gl. cr. of linear form 





Va. 

r R 

Collar-piece has five jewels; 
gl. cr. of linear form. 


llb.l 

Bill. 3.19 

29 


ASC 


ilb.2* 

Bill- 3.15 

30 


A6C 


llb.3* 

Bill. 4.57 

29 


ACC nl 


lib-4- 

Bill. 3.84 

30 


IHA A6C ]TH 


llb-5 

Bill. 3.49 

29 


Aec n 


llb.6 

Bill. 3.63 
remains of 

mount 

28 


ASC 


llb.7 

Bill. 3.82 
chipped 

29 


ACC 





THIRD COINAGE (First Phase) 





fl-P ev in upper field. 

Virgin nimbate, seated upon 
throne without back; holds 
beardless, nimbate head of 
Christ on breast. 

MANBMA AeCnOTHC 
Full-length figure of emperor, 
bearded, wearing stemma, 
divitision, andchlamys; holds 
in r. hand labanam on long 

(ca. 1160- 
ca. 64?) 


l la. 2 Bt:rid«1960 

H. R 15.1 TKiscoin 
llit.3 BenclcIQeO 

na.4 Berid« l%0 

llb. 1 Berld4 l%(J 

H. Pi. 15.4Thi5Coin 
llb.2 Bcrid«l%0 

llb.3 Schindler 1960 

llb.4 BcncIciSeO 

H. PI. 15.3 This coin 
llb.5 Schindler 196U 

Ub.6 Bertd6l960 

I lb.7 WhiEiemor^ 





NLys’UELCATALOGUE 


Metai 

Weight 

Site 

Obverse 

Reverse 





shaft, and in 1., globus sur¬ 
mounted by patriarchal cross. 




Ver. A 

1 Labarum shaft lacks dots. 

Bill. 2.67 

32 



MAN8HA AS CHOTHC 

BiU. 4.91 

33 



JANSHA A€ CnOTHC 

Bill. 4.51 

30 



lANHN InOT 

Bill. 4.11 

32 



A6C nOTHC 

Bill. 2.88 
chipped 

32 



MANSHA AecnOTHC 

Bill. 3.65 

31 



MANdHA 

Bill. 4.28 

flattened 

.32 



MANdMA ICnOTMC 

Bill. 4.38 

chipped 

32 



Ae[ 

BiU. 2.74 

28 



MANdHA lecnOTH C 

Dill. 3.71 

30 



MANUHE Ae n J 

Bill. 3.16 

33 



lANdHA Ae CnOTMt 

Bill. 3.56 
chipped 

31 



MAMdHE Ae CnOTHC 

BUI. 4.78 

34 



MAMdH ASenOE IHC 
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MA^•UEL I. CATALOGUE 



MANUEL I, CATALOGUE 


Mclal 

s.. 

Obverse Reverse 

D« 

Bill. 2.95 

28 

Inscr. obscure 


Bill. 4.91 

30 

MANUHn Aec nOTHC 


Bill. 2.35 

rllpppd 

23 

MANtfHA A€ CnOTHi 


Bill. 1.65 

clipped 

22 

riANBMA 




Far.C 

Labarum shaft has two dots. 


Bill. 4.07 

30 

MAN»H Ae CnOTHE 

(dots waisted; ^) 




THIRD COINAGE (Second Phase?) 




As first Phase, but emperor 
holds globus surmounted by 
single-barred cross in 1. hand. 

[ca. 1164- 
67?) 



Var.A 

Labarum shaft lacks dots. 


Bill. 


Var.B 1 

Labarum shaft has one dot. I 


Bill. 4.89 

30 

lAMbH A 




Var.C 
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MANUEL I, CATALOGUE 


No, 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Res'erse 

Date 

12f.l 

Bai. 4.15 

30 


Inscr. obscure 


12f.2 

Bill. 5.15 

32 


riAt IbHA ni 


12f.3* 

Bill, 3.16 

clipped 

25 


Aec noTHC 





Var.D 

11-abarum shall has three dots. 


I2g.l* 

Bill, 4.47 

30 


AecnoTHC 


I2g.2* 

Bill. 2.55 

clipped 

24 

1 


MANUMA AC HTH 


12g3» 

Bill. 2.04 

clipped 

22 


Aecnl 


12&4 

Bill. 3.71 

30 


1 Inscr. obscure 


12s5* 

Bill. 3.98 

29 


MANdl AS CnOTHC ' 


12&6 

BUI. 3.30 

30 


Inscr obscure I 





FOURTH COINAGE 





1C XC in field. 

Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne without 
back; holds Go^els in L hand. 
Pellet in each limb of nimbus 

MANBHA AecnoT.r^f 
eV orll SV in upper r. field. 
Full-length figure of emperor, 
bearded, on 1., crowned by 
Vii^in nimbate. Emperor 
wears stemma, divitision, 
coUar-piecc, artdjcwcled loros 
of simplified type; holds in r. 
hand labarum-headed scepter, 
and in 1., gl. cr Virgin wears 
tunic and maphorion. 

1 

(1167-83i*; 

I2f.l i 

Schindler 1960 






Schindler 1960 
H.Pl. 15.12 Thiscoiii 


121:2 Beride 1960 

l2f-3 Schindler 1960 
1261 WTiiiiemote 

H.R 15.13 Thscehn 
12g.2 VVhitieniore 

12g3 BrrtelM960 

H.Pl. 44.3 •nils coin 
12g.4 Berid4 I960 

1263 Beriele I960 

12g6 Benda I960 



MAN'UEt. I, CATALOGUE 


Schindler 1960 

H.Rs. 16.1 )5, 17.1 4,W.40 5I,R. 2127 30 

Berid6 1960 

H. PI. 16-2 This coin 

Acq. 1961, gifs of Vladimir Fcwkcs 


I Three jewels on emperor’s 
I loros between waist and 
collar-piccc. 

(d) 

I Loros-waist IMl; 

I collar-piece has five jewels. 


I Inscr. obscure fl* @V ii 

I field. 


I l4)ros-waist E); collar-piec 
has five Jewels. 


rVlrcc 1946 from Royall Tyler xu.27., acq. in Bulgari 
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MANUEL 1, CATALOGUE 


No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

13b.7» 

Bill. 3.88 

28 


nAN[ JHA accno 

I3b.8 

Bill. 3.79 

28 


Inscr. obscure 

13b.9 

Bill. 4.34 

30 

( 

Inscr. obscure 

Loros-waisi 013; collar-piece 
has three jewels. 

I3c.l 

BiU- 4.92 

32 


Asen 

13c.2 

Bill. 3.03 

30 


lecnoT 

13c. 3 

Bill. 3.57 

31 


HANUMA 

13C.4 

Bill. 3.89 

flattened 

32 


Inscr. obscure 

13c.5 

Bill. 4.55 

32 


MANUHA 

I3c.6 

Bill. 4.21 

29 


Inscr. obscure. Two jewels on 
lores between waist and collar. 

t3c-7 

Bill. 3.28 

31 


Inscr. obscure 

13C.8 

BUI. 4.40 

30 

Double linear legs to throne. 

I1ANU HA 

13C.9 

Bill. 3.01 

30 


MANUHA ACCnl 

ISc.lO 

Bill. 3.22 

29 


Inscr, obscure 

13c.ll 

BUI. 5.02 

30 


Inscr. obscure 


I3b.7 Bcriclc 1960 

H. PI. 16.3 This coin 
ISb.8 Benele 1960 

H.PI. 16.4Tliiscoin 
13h9 B(Tldfl960 

ISc.l Bcricld 1960 

H. PI. 16.6 Tills coin 
I3C.2 Berlcld I960 

13c.3 Whitlcmorc 

I3c4 Bcrcelf I960 

13c.5 Whicietnore 

13c.6 Dcrcdd I960 

I3C.7 Berceld 1960 

13c.8 Bendd 1960 

The double linear kgs to the obv. throne resemble those normally found on \^r. C only. 
13c.S Bcneld I960 

13c. 10 Whitiemorc 

I.VII Benrld I960 





MANCEL I, CATALOGCF. 


No- 

1 Metal 

1 Sire 

13C.12 

Bill. 3.12 

flattened 

1 28 

13c.l3 

1 Bill. 3.33 

28 

13C.14 

Bill. 3.68 

31 

13C.15 

Bill- 2.90 

28 

13C.16 

Bill. 4.00 

31 

13c.l7 

Bill. 3.68 

30 

13c,18 

BUI. 3.86 

flattened 

32 

13C.19* 

Bill. 4.56 

31 

13c.20 

Bill. 4.21 

27 

13c.21 

Bill. 1.03 

ncady 

clipped 

22 

13C.22 

Bill. 1.76 

clipped 

24 

13c.23 

Bill. 3.24 

clipped 

26 


Obverse 


Inscr, obscure 


ASCn[ 

Inscr. obscure 
MANUHA 

MANd HA 
Inscr. obscure 

man: Aecnl 

ACCHT 

Aecnl 

MANUHA 

ME INU HA A6Cn-T 

Inscr. obscure 


Var.S I 

One jewel on emperor’s loros 
between waist and collar-piece. 


NL'ys’UEL I, CATALOGUE 


No. 

Weight 

Si. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

13d.l 

BiU- 3-17 

28 


Inscr. obscure 


13d.2 

Bill. 3.75 
chipped 

28 


MAl 

A6CnT 

13d.3 

BUI, 3.06 

27 



Aecnr 

13d.4 

Bill. 3.46 

31 



Accnl 

13d-5 

Bill. 3.29 

31 


MANE 


13d.5 

Bill. 4.43 

28 



aecnE 

I3d.7 

Bill. 3.33 

28 


MANE 

Aecn 

13d,8 

Bill. 3.77 

28 


MANE )HA 

A6E 

13d.9* 

BiU. 4.41 

30 


MANbHA 

acenE 

13d.l0 

Bill. 3.96 

30 


MANbHt 


I3d-ll 

Bill. 3.18 

28 


MANUHA 

Aecn 

I3d.l2 

Bill. 3.69 
clipped 

27 


Inscr. obscure 


13d.l3 

Bill. 3.83 

flattened 

31 


ME lA 

aecnoT 

13d.l4 

Bill. 3.63 

31 


Inscr. obscure 


13d-15 

BUI. 2.99 
clipped 

26 


MANE IHA 

AeCTT 


i3d.l Bertelel%0 

13d2 Brrwl^ I960 

13d.3 Bertele I96C 

13d.4 Bcrteic I960 

ISd.S Schindler I960 

13db Benele I960 

13d' BccicIcISeO 

ISd.S PeiiTf 1948 

I3d9 Bertele I960 

I3dl0 Schindler 1960 

H.H. le.SThiscoin 
13d.li Bcriclel960 

13dl2 Bfrtfiel960 

13d.l3 VVhktcmore 

l3d.H Deilei«1960 

13d.l5 Benpiei960 




MANUEL I, CATALOGUE 



Motal 





No. 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 


Reverse 

13cl.l6 

Bill. 4.41 

28 



1 Inscr. obscure 

13d.l7 

BiJ!. 2.72 

27 



aCCHT 

13cl.l8 

BiU. 2.97 

27 





chipped 




1 Inscr. obscure 

13d.l9 

BiD. 5.00 

30 



■ MANtJHA 

13d.20 

BLl 3.46 

29 



1 Inscr. obscure 

13d.21 

BiU. 3.70 

30 



Inscr. obscure. Two jewels on 
toros between waist and collar. 

I3d.22» 

Bill. 2.03 

23 



MANUMA ASenT 


neady 






clipped 









{!’) 

(i3e) 





1 Loros-waist \2j 





Var. C 




A.scerisk above thranc or 


One Jewel on emperor’s loros 




L, or r., or both. Double 


between waist and collar- 




linear legs to throne. 


piece; Inro.s-waisi E) 





{“) 




Asterisk above throne on 

both 


I3f.l* 

Bill. 4.94 

29 



lANUHA A6Cn 

13f2 

Bill. 3.44 

29 



lAANl 


chipped 





13f3 

Bill. 4.35 

30 



Inscr. obscure 



Ntys'UEL 3, CATALOGUE 


Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Bill. 3.43 

28 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.13 

28 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 4.82 

28 


[ANUHA Ael 

Bill. 2.78 

28 


Aer 

Bill. 4.74 

31 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 4.13 

30 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.78 

33 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 4.06 

30 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.34 

29 


Inscr. obscure 

BUI. 3.87 
chipped 

27 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill- 2.42 

27 


Inscr. obscure 

Bm. 3.35 

28 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3-31 

30 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3-10 

27 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 4-03 

30 


Inscr. obscure 

BiU. 3.07 

31 


Inscr. obscure 





M/JnTJEL 1, CATALOGUE 


319 


No. 

Mcial 

Weight 


Obverse 

Reverse 

13f.20 

Bill. 3.69 

30 


Inscr. obscure 

13i:21 

Bill. 2.16 
chipped 

27 


Inscr. obscure. Two jewels 
on loros between waist and 

1.30.22 

Bill. 4.81 

31 


Inscr. obscure 

13023 

Bill. 5.04 

29 


Inscr. obscure 

1.3024 

BiU. 4.57 

29 


Inscr. obscure 

13025 

Bill. 3.51 

28 


Inscr. obscure. Two jewels on 
loros between wabt and collar. 

13026 

Bill. 3.46 

30 


Inscr. obscure 

13027 

Rill. 3.47 

29 


Inscr. obscure 

13028 

Bill. 3.89 

28 


HANWHA A€[ 

13029 

Bill. 3.66 

29 


Inscr. obscure 

13030 

Bill. 3.08 

29 


Inscr. obscure 

13031 

Bill. 5.01 

31 


Inscr. obscure 

13032 

Bill. 3.34 

3! 

Asierisks* t 

Inscr. obscure 

13033 

Bill. 3.64 

31 


Inscr. obscure 

13034 

Bill. 3.27 

30 


Inscr. obscure 


I3r20 Peirce 1948fnimLintolnxi.32 
13f21 Beneie I960 

13f-22 Berteie 1960 

13023 Peirce 1948 

I3f-24 Pclrcc 1948 from RoyaU Tyler iiii.27, acq. in Bu^aria 

13023 Bends 1960 

13026 Schindler 1960 

13027 Bcrtclcl960 

13028 BeTidS1960 

13029 Bends 1960 

H.Pl. 16-lOThistoin 

13030 Bertdel960 

H.Pl. 16-11 This can 

13031 Schindler 1960 

13032 Bends 1960 

13033 Peirce 1948 from yticoli>xi.32 

13034 Bends I960 




MAMJEL1, CATALOGUE 


No. 


Mclal 

Weight 


13f.35 
13f.36 
13f.37 


Bill. 3.46 
Bill. 2.94 
Bill. 3.28 


Reverse 


Inscr. obscure 
Inscr. obscure 
Itiscr. obscure 


Date 


13f.38* 


Bill. 1.58 
neatly 
clipped 


21 


MAMH 


(i) 

Asterisk above throne on 1. I 
side only. I 


13g.l* 


Bill. 4.32 


28 


i^ecn 

Dot-within-circle on loros 
under gl. cr. 


Inscr. obscure 
Dot-within-cirde on loros 
under gl. cr. 


Inscr. obscure 


13g4 


Bill. 4.1.5 


29 


iNbMA 


(13h) 


Asterisk above throne ■ 
r. side only. 


w 


Var.D 

Dot-within-circle on collar- 
piece; on loros between waist 
and collar-piece; on both 
collar-piece and loros; on 
loros-waisi. One jewel on 
emperor's loros between waist 


35 Peiree 1948 from Uncolnxi.32 

3S Pcitec 1948 from Royall Tyler aii.27, acq. in Bulgaria 

37 Benele 19,16 

38 Whilternore 

H- PI. 44.6 This coin 

1 Benel4 1960 

PI. H. 16.13 This coin 

2 Bertel* I960 

H.P1. l6.12Thi3coin 

3 Bercelei960 

4 Bertel* I960 



M,\NL'EL I, CATALOGUE 


Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 




and collar-piece; loros-waist 

[Dor03. 



(a) 




Uot-wiUiin-circle on loros- 
waist: [D 

Bill. 3.41 

30 


MANUHA ACen 

Bill. 3.70 

33 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.43 

30 


Inscr. obscure 

fiattened 




Bill. 3.68 

29 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.78 

29 


luHA Aecn 

Bill 3..'59 

30 


MANdHA 

flattened, 




Bill. 3.52 

29 


Inscr. obscure 

BUI. 3.54 

31 


Aceno 

BUI. 4.89 

32 


Inscr. obscure 

BUI. 3.11 

30 


MANUHA 

BUI. 4.07 

29 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.70 

30 


Inscr. obscure 

BUI, 5.28 

29 


Inscr. obscure 


ertelt 1950 
crcclc 19S0 
erceit 1950 
rtiinemore 
I.Pl. 16.14 Thli 
crcclc 1960 
ertde 1960 
crtelc 1960 
enele 1960 
chiDdler I960 


■enele 1960 


■rneli I960 
enelS 1960 

eitcc 1948 from RovaB Tyler xii.27, acq. in Bulgaria 




MANL'EL I, CATALOGUE 






MANUEL 1, CATALOGUE 


323 


Na 

Meial 

Weighi 

Size 

Ob'™' 

Reverse 

Date 

13k.l 

Bill. 4.39 

30 


Inscr. obscure 


I3k.2* 

Bill. 2.74 

28 


MANO HA Aecn 


I3k.3 

Bill. 4.37 

29 


MANUHA 


J3k-4* 

Bill. 4.16 

30 


Inscr. obscure 


13k.5 

BiU. 4-28 

30 


Inscr. obscure 





(< 

f) 

Dot-within-circlc on collar- 
piece only; loros-waist [ED. 


(131) 









TF.TARTERON NOUMMION 





Constantinople 





FIRS'l'COINAGE 





1C XC in field. 

Busl of Christ, beardless 
and ninibaie, wearing tunic 
and kolobion; holds stroll 
in 1. hand. Pellet in each limb 

. of nimbus cross. 

MANB HA A6Cn 

Bust of emperor, beardless, 
wearing stemma. divitbion, 
collar-piece, and paneled 
loros of simplified type; holds 
in r. hand labarum on long 
shall, and in 1, gl. cr. 

(1143-52?) 

14a. 1 

: .45 4.01 

20 


No dot on labarum shaft. 

MANy HA Asen 


14a. 2 

iC 4.10 

20 


MA Nd A[ 


I4a.3* 

.43 3.85 

19 


IHA Acen 


13k.I 

13k.2 

13k..'! 

Bcricle I960 

M PI 17.3 This 1 

Bcncic 1960 
Benel6 1960 





13k.4 Bertele 1^160 

13k.5 Bcriclc 1960 

H.Pl l74Thiscoiii 
(131) H.p. 166,Kiblev 
I4a.l Bcrlel^ I960 

H. PI. 17.5-6, W. 70, K. 2151-52 
14a.2 Bertcic I960 

I4a.3 I960 
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MANUEL 1, CATALOGUE 


No. 

Mcul 

Weight 

Si.. 

Obverse 


14a.4 

JE 4.88 

20 


Inscr. obscure 

14b.l 

JE 2.88 

18 


Dot on labarum shall. 

MANH HA 

I4b.2* 

/E 3.05 

18 


MA HB HAAeC 

I4h.3 

/E 4.04 

20 


HAN HA A6Cn 

14c.l 

7E 3.61 

19 


Labarum shaft obscure or off 

flan. HA Nb MAACCn 

14C.2 

X. 4.73 

20 


MA N« HAACC 

14c.3 

A/ 3.13 

13 


HAAel 

!4c-4 

/£ 2.70 

IB 


Libtx obscure 

!4c.5 

/£. 2.63 

20 


HA MB HAAl 

I4c.6 

.E 3.85 

20 


MA Accn 

I4c.7 

/£. 3.96 

20 


iNb HA ASCn 




TYPE B 




rwev infield. 

Full-length figure of Virgin 
nimbalc, orans, wearing tunic 
and maphorion, turned to r. 
Manus Dei in upper r. field. 

MAN8HA AecnOTHC 

Full-length figure of emperor 
bearded, wearing stemma, 
dividsion, collar-piece, jeweled 
loros of simplified type, and 
sagion; holds in r. hand sccptcr 
cruciger, and in 1., anexikakia. 

15.1 

/E 3.46 

20 


MANBHA ASCnOTHC 


14a.4 Whittemore 

I4b.l BeneW 1960 

H.PI IT.SThiscoin 
14b.2 Ptin:cI948 

H.PI I7,6Thisc<Mn 


Whiiiemorp 
Schindler I960 
Schindler I960 


Whitiemore 
Bertele I960 

H.PI. 17.7-8, W. 59-61,R-214a 





MANUEL I, CATALOGUE 
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No. 

Metal 

s„ 

Obverse 

Reverse 

13.2* 

/E 3.27 

21 


MANdHA 

ASCni IHC 

15.3 

i£ 3.83 

21 


MANbHA 

Aecnol 

15.4 

/E 2.38 

19 


]ANd[ 

AecnoTHC 

15.5 

iE 3.50 

21 


lANbHA 

AecnE 

15.6 

JE. 2-99 

19 


lANBMA 

A6C[ 

15.7 

/£. 3.2! 

19 


HANdHA 

AecnoTHC 

15.8 

/£. 3.72 

19 


MANBHA 

ITHC 

15.9 

/E 2.74 

20 


MANBHA 

Aecnoi 

15.10 

2.32 

clipped? 

17 


MANdHl 

lecnoTHi 

15.11 

/E 3.42 

19 


IBMA 

A6CnOTH 

15.12 

/E 4.02 

20 


MAl 

iecnoTHEcpl 

15.13 

.« 3.67 

21 


lANdHA 

AGCnOTHC 

15.14 

/E 3.57 

22 


MANBHA 


15.15 

/£ 2.74 

21 


MANUHA 

AecnoTHC 

15.16 

/F. 3.74 

22 


iNdHA 

AecnoTHC 

15.17 

JE 4.30 

21 


MANbHA 

Aecnt 


15.2 Bcriclc 1960 

15-3 fVirce 194R from Spink iv. 29 

H.PI. 177Thiscoin 
15.4 Bercele 1960 

IS-.I Bfnrif 1960 

15-6 Bertels 1960 

15.7 Bcudc 1960 

15.8 Bertete 1960 

15-9 Bcriclc I960 

15.10 BerieW 1960 

15.11 Berielel960 

H. PL 17.8 TliU coin 

15.12 fti>cel948 

15.13 ftircel948 

15.14 Schindler i960 

15.15 Schindler 1960 

15.16 Btrtele 1960 

15.17 Bonel4 1960 
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No. 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

15,18 

£. 3.50 

19 


MAN8HA 

AecnoTl 

15.19 

JE, 3.73 

2! 


MAN8HA 

AsenoTH 

15.20 

2.35 

19 


Inscr. obscure 


15.21 

JE 3-04 

22 



ASCnOTMC 

15.22* 

JE 4.36 

20 


riANH( 

]THC 

15-23 

/E 4.14 

20 


MANCHA 

ASCnOTHC 

15.24 

/E 3.03 

20 


MANbHA 

Ascnoi 

15.25 

.45 3.62 

19 


MANCHA 


15.26 

/E 4.89 

20 


MANbHA 

ASCnOTHC 

15.27 

/E 2.83 

19 


MANbHA 

Aecnol 

15.28 

/E 3.26 

20 


MANbl 


15.29 

/E 4.22 

19 


MANbH A 

ASenOTH 

15.30 

JE 3,43 

20 


MANbHA 


15.31* 

/E. 3.17 

20 


Inscr. obscure 


15.32 

/E 3.03 

19 


MANVMA 

Ae[ 

15.33 

.€ 2.47 

20 


INCHA 

AecnoTH 

15,34 

JE 4.00 

20 


MANbl 

ICCnOTH 



Ag (see abow, p. 49, Table 1) 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 




TYPE C 





1C XC in field. 

Full-length 6gure of Christ, 
standing on dais, bearded and 
nimbate, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels in 

1. hand. Pellet in each limb of 

nimbus cross. 

MANdHA AfiCnOTH 

Full-length figure of emperor, 
bearded, wearing stemma, 
divitision, collar-piece, and 
jeweled loros of simplified 
type; holds in r, hand labarum 
on long shall, on which X, 

(1167-83?) 

16.1* 

.€ 4,14 

19 


t1[ inOTH 


16.2 

/F. 4.01 

21 


MANHHA ]TH 


16.3 

-E 3-68 

20 


]8MA 


16.4 

/£. 2.76 

20 


111 ]HA ACCl 


16.5 

/£. 2.95 

20 


im A6 cnoi 


16.6 

£. 3.05 

18 


riANSHl 


16.7 

/E 3.79 

20 


MAUbHA 


15.8* 

M 3.19 

20 


IIANaMA ITH 


16-9 

M 4.04 

19 


nANOHA ASC nl 


16.10 

JE 2,86 

19 


Inscr. obscure 


16.11 

3.12 

18 


MANVHA 

11 on labarum shaft. 





TYPED 

RpeV infield. InANbHA ACC 

Bust of Virgin nimbate. Bust of emperor, bearded, 

(ra. 1160- 
ca. 64?) 


16.1 Whiciemore 

H.Pl. 17.<) 10,W.62 63,R.- 
16-2 WliiiLcmore 

H.Pl. 17.10 This coin 
16-3 Berield 1960 

H.R 17-9 Tliis coin 
16-4 Benele 1960 

16-5 BCTidc 1960 

16.6 Beneld 1960 

16.7 Benelel960 

16.8 ft:iru:1946 

16.9 Schindler 1960 

16.10 Schindler 1960. Contains 2.33% Ag (sec above, p. 49, TaUc 1) 

16.11 Whiiwmore 
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Metal 

Size 

O'"™ 

Reverse 



orans, wearing tunic and 
maphonon. 

wearir^ stemma, divitision, 
and chlamys; holds in r. hand 
labarum-hcaded scepter, and 
inL,gl.cr. 

if. 4.24 

17 




jE 4.62 

21 


MA 


X. 3.94 

22 


ImMo 

AC[ 

X 2.91 

22 


Inscr. obscure; double-struck. 

.£ 3.96 

22 



AC 

X 3.16 

22 


MANI?] 

Aec 

X. 2.74 

22 


MAM 

A6 

X 4.50 ! 

23 


MAE 

Ae nOTH 

X 3.92 

22 


MAMA 

A€C 

X 2.52 

19 ■ 


MAM 

ACC THC 

X 3.37 

21 


Tn[ 


X 2.83 

19 


IAMB 

Ael 

X 2.29 

21 


Inscr. obscure 

X 3.04 

21 

! 

IAMB 

A6C 

X 3.41 

20 



ACC 


lire 194S from Arrirooious x.28 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

^ Size 

1 Obverse 


Date 

17b.l 

/E 4.87 

22 



Globus surmounted by j 

(ca.ll64- 






patriarchal cross. NANU A 

67?) 

17b.2* 

7E 3.43 

1 20 

Same die 

as 17b.l. 

lANU A Same die as 17b. 1 


17b.3 

rE 2.35 

20 



NANU A Same die as 17b. 11 






Thessalanica 






TYPE A (Heavy Standard) 





@ 

£ 

MANO HA AecnOT 

(1152- 




r 

n 

Bust of emperor, Ijcarded, 

ca- 60?) 




e 

0 

wearing stemma, diviiision, 






5 

collar-piece, and jeweled 





Bust of St. George, beardless 

loros of simplified type; holds 





and nimbate, wearing tunic, 

in r. hand labarum-headed 





breastplate, and sagion; holds 

scepter, and in 1., gl. cr, 





in r. hand 

spear, and in 






1., shield. 




18.1 

.E 4.03 

21 


£ 

MANB HA AeCnOT 





r 

n 






e 

oc 



18.2 

/E 4.49 

20 


£ 

AecnoT 






n 







oc 



18.3 

1 JE 2.78 

21 

0 

£ 

NANUHA 





r 

n 






e 

ot 



18.4* 

lE 4.15 

21 

0 

£ 

manbE? 1 AecnoT 





r 

n 






e 

0 

$ 




17b. 1 Whittcmorc 

H. PI. 17 I2Thiscoin 
17b2 Bertelel960 

I7b3 Whiticinore 

18.1 Peirce 1948 

H. PI. 17.13 H,W. 75 78.R.2I54 58 
H.Pl. 17.14 Tlii$ coin 

18.2 Schindler I960 

18.3 Schindler I960 

18.4. BmHfl960 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reserse 




TYPE B (Heavy Standard) 




1C XC in held. 

Radiate cro.ss or three steps. 

MANttHA AecnOTH 

Half-length figure of emperor, 
bearded, wearing stemma, 
dKidsion, collar-piece, and 
jeweled loros of simplified 
type; holds in r. hand labarum 
on long shaft, and in 1, gl. cr. 

19.1 

£ 5.00 

21 


MANdHA /i€Cn TH 

i9.2 

R 6.06 

24 


M AMOU fl 

19.3 

R 4.44 

23 


MAM81 

19.4 

R 2.64 

20 


Inscr. obscure 

19.5 

R 2.55 

22 


Inscr. obscure 

19.6* 

R 2.94 

21 


MAMBHIA?! Aee HT 

19.7 

R 2.85 

22 


Inscr. obscure 

19.8 

R 5.11 

25 


Aecnt 

19.9 

R 3.94 

21 


MAHA ACC HTH 

19.10 

R 4.11 

24 


MAHeA 

19.11 

R 3.38 

23 


THAU A6C 

19.12 

R 3.20 

pierced; gilt? 

22 


Inscr. obscure 

19.13 

R 4.24 

21 


Inscr. obscure 


19.1 Peirce 194« 

H. PI. 17.15-16, W. 86-95, R. 2163-65 
H.PI. 17.1.5 Thiiroin 

19.2 Beri«l« I960 

193 Schinjlcr 1960 

194 Beriele I960 

19.5 Bcrtdc 1960 

196 Peiii;el9«( 

H.a l7.16Thiscoin 
19.7 Bcncle I960 

I9.£ Bertels 1960 

19.9 Berteli 1%0 

19.10 Shaw 1947 

19.11 Ptirce 1948li«mLincolnxi.32 

19.12 Beneli 1960 

1913 Renel^ i960 
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Meial 

Weight 

Sta 

Obverse 


Date 

iE 2.55 

18 


Inscr. obscure 


& 2.74 

21 


MAMVHA 


/E 3.35 

20 

i 

Inscr. obscure 


-E 4.07 

18 


No inscr.? 


^ 4.11 

21 


Inscr. off flan? 


R 5.18 

23 


man! Aecn or 


-E 3.92 

23 


MAMlA?) ACC nil? 


/E 5.20 

24 


MA14[?]H ACC nr 


/E 3.19 

20 ' 


Inscr, obscure 


?e. 5-70 

24 


lAMHHA Aee nr 


E: 6.54 

24 


Ml Aecno TH 




HALf-rEIAKrERON 




Thessaionica 




TYPE A (Heavy Standard) 




hi Small, neat letters. 

A 

Bust of emperor, beardless, 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
collar-piece (most frequently 
decorated with five jewels), 
and paneled loros of simpli¬ 
fied type; holds in r. hand 
labarum on long shaft, and 
inl.gl.cr. 

(1143-52?) 


Schindler 1960 
Peirce 1918 

Pence 1918 from UncolnxiSa 
Wliiuemote 



Whiuemore 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 


Obverse 

Reverse 

D" 

20. t* 

^ 2.76 

20 




20.2* 

tE 2.37 

18 




20.3 

JE 2.69 

20 




20.4 

JE 2.94 

19 




20.5 

M 2.11 

19 


(Six jewels on collar-piece?) 


20.6* 

£ 2.83 

18 


Six jewels on coDar-piccc- 


20.7 

rE 2.04 
pitted 

20 




20.8 

M 2-08 

18 




20.9 

/£. 2.54 

21 




20.10 

JE 2.30 

19 




20.11 

,£ 2.53 

21 


1 


20.12 

JE 2.77 

13 







TYPE B (Heavy Standard) 





1C XC in field, 

Bust of Christ, beardless and 
nimbate, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds scroll in 1. 
hand- Pclict in each linib of 
nimbus cross. 

Imanwha acc nOTH 

Full-length figure of emperor, 
bearded, wearing uncertain 

1 dress (stemma, short military 
tunic, breastplate, and 
sagion?); holds in r. hand 
scepter cruciger, and in 1., gl. cr. 

(ca. 1160 
67?) 


Peirce 1948 from Lincoiti xi.32 
HP) 17.17-18.W.79-85,R. 2159-62 

The expanded monogram reads: M(o:vooti)X ^{o|tviivog) o n(op( 

Peirce 1948 from Ro>all Tyler? Acq. in Athens vu.27? 

Mrce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. vu.29 

H. PI. 17.17ThiscoiD 

ftirce 1948,gift olAndronicusx.28 

H-PI 17.18This coin 

Whiliemore 

Whiitemore 


vvr|to^)—perhaps coircidencaJly in 


18 ftem Platt iii.2S 





No. 

Mcsal 

Size 

Obverse 


Date 

21.1* 

M 3.45 

20 


MANUHA flCC nOTlHPl 


21.2 

JE 2.86 

20 


MANt JnOTH 


21.3* 

iE 2.66 

20 


MANtfHA C^eC nOTH 





Uncertain Greek Mint 





TYPE A (Light Standard) 

{As Thessalonican half-telartem Type A] 





ffl Large, ofien 

^ —|L K. ill-[brtncd letters. 

; Bust of emperor, beardless, 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
tollar-pieoe (most frequently 
decorated with sk jewels), and 
paneled loros of simplified 
type; holds in r. hand labarum 
on long shaft, and in 1., gl. cr. 

(1143-52?; 

22.1 

/£ 2.17 

18 




22.2 

rE 1.70 ' 

17 




22.3 

/E 1.40 

16 




22.4 

iE 1.64 

16 




22.5 

M 2.01 

17 




22.6 

« 1.89 

17 




22.7 

/£ 2.96 

17 




22.8 

/E 2.00 

17 




22.9 

/E 1.81 

17 




21.1 

21.2 

ftirce 1948 

H. n. 17.19-20. 
H.Pl. 17.20 Thii 
Bcridc 1960 
H.Pl. 17.19 Thi: 

W. 64-69, R. 

2149-50 


22.1 

feircc 1948 





H.P1. 18.1-2, W 78-85 R. 2159-62 

22.2 Bfncltl960 

22.3 BerteltiaeO 


22.4 fcircc 1948 from PUu iii,26 

22.5 ftircc l9«ifromPlailiii,26 

22.6 Schindlfr i960 

22.7 BendelObO 

22.3 B«rtd«I960 

22.9 Bcndc 1960 

H P! 18 2 This coin 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Si.. 

Obverse 


Date 

22.26 

/E 1.50 

15 




22.27 

rE 1.05 

17 







TYPE B (Light Standard) 

{As Tkessaionican tetaxWim Type A) 





0 S 

r n 

6 Oj 

Bust of St. George, beardless 
and nimbaie, wearing lunk, 
breastplate, and sagion; holds 
in r. hand spear, and in L, 
shield. 

tIANU HA AecnOT 

Bust of emperor, bearded, 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
coUar-piccc, and jeweled loros 
of simplified type; holds in 
r, hand labarum-headed 
srepter, and in 1., gl. cr. 

(1152- 
ca. 60?) 

23.1* 

/E 2.20 

17 

0 

r n 

e 0 

s c 

MAN H ASC 


23.2 

^ 2.26 

17 

0 £ 

re n 

MAI Aec 


23.3* 

.E 1.77 

17 

n 

oc 

MAN A6C 


23.4 

M 1..53 

15 

n 

oc 

Inscr. obscure 


23.5 

JE 1.57 

16 

Inscr obscure 

F1A 


23.6 

JE 0.95 
barbarous? 

14 

Inscr. obscure 

Inscr. obscure 


23.7 

.£ 0.91 

barbarous? 

15 

Inscr obscure 

Inscr. obscure 



22.26 Whitiemore 

22.22 Bertele I960 

23.1 Pcirccl948fromLmcolnxi.32 
H.PI. 18.3-4, W 75-7B,R 2154-.'>8 

23.2 Bertel4 I960 
H.PI. la.+ Thkcran 

23.3 Schindler I960 

23.4 Peirce 1948fTOmSrMnkvi.29 
H.PI. 18.3 This coin 

23.5 Schindler 1960 

23.6 Bcricle 1960 

23.7 Bertelh 1960 
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Meial 




No. 

Weight 

Size 

Ob\’erse 

Reverse 




lYPEC (Light Standard) 




(..45 Thessalonkan half-teUirteron T^e R) 




1C XC in field. 

riANBHA ASenOTH 




Bust of Christ, bearded and 

Full-length figure of emperor 




nimbate, wearing tunic and 

bearded, wearing uncertain 




kolobion; holds scroll in 

dress (stemma, short military 




1. hand. Pellet in each limb of 

tunic, breastplate, and sagion?); 




nimbus cross. 

holds in r. hand scepter 
cruciger, and in L, g!. cr. 

24.1 

iE 1.69 

17 


lANBHA ACenOE 

24,2* 

iE 1.55 

17 


]N»HA AfiC nOT 

24.3* 

JE 1.89 

17 


NAl InOTM 

24.4 

JE 2.17 

18 


Inscr. obscure 

24.5 

-E 2.75 
badly 

double-smick 

19x13 


MANHl inO 

24.6 

E 2.13 

18 


riAN«HA 

24.7 

M 1.64 

17 


INBH 

24.8 

E 1.84 

17 


MANBMA Inol 

24.9 

E 1.79 

18 


MANBHA ITH 

24.10 

E 2.16 

18 


jnoT 

24.11 

E 1.59 

17 


MANBHA AeCt 

24.12 

E 1.36 

16 


lANHHA AC [’ 


‘J4.\ Scllindlcr 1960 


H. PI. 18.5 6, W. 64 69, R. 2149 50 
II. R 18.6 This coin 

24.2 Bertel^ 1960 

24.3 Scfiindicr 1960 

24.4 BKridfl960 

24.5 Bcridi 1960 

24.6 Rirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 

24.7 Rerldel960 

24-8 Mroc 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
24-9 Schindler 1960 

24.10 Beriele 1960 

24.11 Bcnctcl960 

24.12 BeneW 1960 
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Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obwrsc 

Rcvcnc 

1 

D..C 

/F, 2.27 

18 



lANBHA Mini ]T 


/F, 1.42 

17 



As obu, hut incuse. 


& 1.99 

16 



]«HA At 


2.22 

18 



Inscf. obscure 


/£ 1.28 

18 



lANdHA 


.F 2.36 

18 



IIANt ACt 


iE 1.81 

17 



MANBHA 




1C XC ir 

Radiate > 

1 

TYPE D (Light Standard) 

(.^r Thessalonkan leUirtmn TypeB) 

1 field. MAN8HA AeCHOTH 

tross on three steps. Half-length figure of emperor, 
bearded, wearing stemma, 
divitision, collar-piece, and 
jeweled loros of simplified 
type; holds in r. hand labarum 
on long shaft, and in 1., gl. cr. 

(1167-83’; 

IS. 1.75 

17 



M A A€ 


.E 2.09 

17 



Inscr. obscure 


■E 1.26 

16 



Inscr. obscure 


-E 2.24 

19 



Inscr. obscure 


.E 2.02 

19 



Inscr. obscure 


■E 1.85 

■ 17 



?)A A 


lelf I960 

indler 1960 

tel6 1960 

PI i8.5Thiscom 

1960 
iclc 1960 

tele 1960 

ce 1948 

PI. 18.7-8, W. 86-95, R. 2163-^5 

M. 18.8 This u)ia 

Ide I960 

w 1948 front Lincoln xj.32 







ALEXIUS II Comnenus 
(September 1180 October 1183) 
CoOeague; Andronicus Comnenus (1183) 


Backgroc'nd 

Alexius, the long-awaited son and heir apparent of Manuel, had been born in 1169 and crowned two 
years later, which left him at only eleven years of age but an already crowned emperor when his father 
died. A regency was clearly required for the new emperor until sixteen years of age, but whatever 
arrangements Manuel had made for the formation of one seem rapidly to have unraveled; the empress 
mother Maria-Xena (of Antioch) assumed chief authority, relying on the support (and apparently the 
sexual favors) of Alexius Comnenus the prdtosebculos, a nephew of the late emperor. The two—one a 
Latin, the other the envy of the remainder of the court aristocracy—perhaps inevitably themselves re¬ 
lied heavily on the advice and protection of westerners, thus further provoking the hostility of the aris¬ 
tocracy and the native population. An attempted coup on the part of Maria Comnena, the potphyrogenita 
daughter of the late emperor and half-sister of the reigning one, and her husband the caesarJohn-Renier 
(of Montferrat), was mounted in 1181: it was foiled, but the principal conspirators remained free and the 
population persisted in its bitter hostility to the Latins, so the situation continued to be potentially un- 

The stalemate was broken by Andronicus Comnenus, a cousin of the late emperor (the complete 
dominance of the wider family in affairs is already apparent even in this brief narrative), who had led an 
erratic life, who had a history of animus against Manuel and his side of the family, and who had finally 
been sent into a form of gilded exile as doux at Oinaeum in coastal Paphlagonia. 

During the course of 1181, Andronicus began to treat with prominent figures in the capital, to col¬ 
lect ships and troops, and finally to move slowly westward, with most Anatolian regions falling into his 
hands meanwhile and he himself arriving opposite the capital in early 1182. All resistance coUajjsed with 
the sudden defection of the imperial fleet chained with preventing the rebels from crossing the 
Bosphorus; the pmlosebaslos was taken and blinded; and the urban mob fell to massacring the Latin in¬ 
habitants of and visitors to the City—with the effective exception of the Venetians, who were not pres¬ 
ent simply because of the state of hostility resulting from the confiscations of 1171. 

Once established as regent, Andronicus proceeded to have Alexius formally crowned a second time 
(May 1182) and then to rid himself of possible rivals and sources of resistance: both Maria-Xena and 
the pOTpkyngenita Maria together with her husband the caesar John-Renier were soon eliminated. 
Provoked by a conspiracy led by the Angeli and Contostephani, but supported by many others among 
the court aristocracy, Andronicus then embarked upon a savage purge of its members. 

All this was preliminary to Andronicus’ elevation as (senior) co-emperor, which occurred in 
September 1183, to be followed shortly afterwards by Alexius’ murderby strangling probably in October, 
Andronicus thereby becoming sole emperor, as he had doubtless always intended. 

Thc reign was too short and troubled to take on any marked character, but external enemies were 
quick to take advantage of the situation: in the Balkans the Hungarians overran much of Dalmatia (ac- 

I Magdalino, Mww;/, 243-44,455; Brand, CmfmnU ttu West, 14. For most of what foUows, see Brand, op cit, 

pp. 31-49. 
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quired by Manuel in 1165, it represented no great loss) and raided up the Morava and Nishava Valleys 
as far as Sofia with the Serbs taking the remainder; and in Anatolia the Scl^uks began to pick oil such 
outlying cities as Colyaeum and Sozopolis. The countdown to the events of 1203/4 had in a sense there¬ 
fore begun. 

Coinage 

It has long been clear that there are no surviving coins of Alexius II: among the many thousands of bil¬ 
lon trachea of the period known from hoards, and the thousands of copper tetartera known from ex¬ 
tensive excavations, not a single possible item has turned up, and it is therefore effectively certain that no 
coinage was ever issued in his name. Whether this was intentional in origin, or whether it derived sim¬ 
ply from the mini not having been given the appropriate instructions, remains impossible to say, but it is 
clear that once Andronicus had arrived in the capital, it must have become intentional even if it had not 
previously been so. It iherefore has lo he assumed that the last set of coinages of Manuel simply contin¬ 
ued in production, and quite coincidentally no regular indictional change of types/varieties would have 
been necessary until September 1182 (= ind. 1), by which time Andronicus was already well in control. 

All this has of c ourse noi slopped attempts being made to “discover” coinages for Alexius. Such at¬ 
tempts have all been worthless, but none more so than the most recent (1989), which nevertheless must 
be dealt with here, in however brief a fashion.^ 

The case involved centers around an extremely rare issue of copper coins with a strongly eastern 
(i.e., Anatolian or Syrian) association through find or acquisition spot. The issues bears as designs a 
bearded imperial or royal bust on the one side, and a cross-on-stepts with the letters K,€, andX at its free 
cxtrcniiiics on the other. The only definitely attested letter on the imperitil side is an M at about eight 
o’clock. The issue is assigned to Alexius II, the mint to Antioch, and the initiadve behind its striking 
to an unattested visiting presence of Empress Maria-Xena, or to the normal residence of her brother 
Prince Bohemund. 

Now, although the bearded portrait is clearly Byzantine in type, it is most unlikely to represent 
Alexius, who was eleven when he became sole emperor. Earlier, when his own father who was about 
twenty came to the throne, the whole series of coin portraits showed him as either lightly bearded feold) 
or actually beanlless (elecirum, billon x 2, and copper x 2). It is claimed that possession of a beard is 
merely a sign of seniority—but in this case to whom? The I"! visible on one coin is more likely, in view of 
its position, to Ibrm the initial letter of Manuel, than the middle letter of Gomnenus. But in any case, 
the title on the tr()S.s-on-steps is most unlikely to have been applied to any emperor: for the real 
equivalent of basileus at this period is not as claimed rex but impmtor, with the former implying the possi¬ 
bility of there being a superior, and the latter excluding it. And the p>oint mattered. On an issue of cop¬ 
per folles in the joint names of Michael III and Basil I, the former as senior emperor is clearly labeled 
impemtor, and the latter as Junior is labeled rex? Nearer in time, the distinction between rex and imperalor'^as 
a significant cause of provocation between Isaac II and Frederick 1 during the passage of the I'hird 
Crusade.* No one witli any knowledge or sense would have termed a Byzantine emperor rex unless insult 
were intended. The case, if such it can be termed, fails on these terms alone, and without recourse to the 
entirely spurious historical and numismatic one that follows on. 

Alexius II therefore remains widiout a coinage in his own name, and is likely to continue to do so. 
It is entirely possible that the letters RGX on the coin type in question refer not to the imperial/royal bust 
on the other side, but to the kingship of Christ as evinced by the cross on the same side. 


2 m. D. O’Hara, “A Possible Coinage for .Alexius II(?) 1180-118+,".VOw?? (I9fi5), 111-13. 

5 Grierson, tXtC, III.l, pp. 456, 466-67. Grierson correctly assigns these folles to the capital, but their absence from the 
Kaleiidei hane and (more particulaily) the Sara^haiic cxcavatbns may well mdicalc an intended circulation in Italy 

4 Brand, fye/mlium Confimts the Wisl, 180, 183. .^in, Frederick 1 of Germany, after Manuel's defeat at Myriocephaium, 
wrote to the latter as rex, demanding submission lo himself as mperaior. Chalandon,3aw II Coemhie et Sleeuei Combine, 600 601. 
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An atiribution to Manuel, and a local production—presumably Antiochene—during for example 
that emperor’s highly ceremonial visit to the city at Easter 1159, is therefore by no means impossible, and 
in this case the issue's purpose is likely to have been regalian and/or largitional. 



ANDRONICUS I Comnenus 
(September 1183 - September 1185) 
Colleague: Alexius Comnenus [1183) 


Background 

The reign of Andronicus I was—to borrow a well-known phrase for novel purposes—nasty, brutish, and 
short, although it immediately has to be stated in qualification that the description reflects more a met¬ 
ropolitan and aristocratic viewpoint than a regional and peasant one.' 

Andronicus’ murderous acquisition of supreme power was on the whole accepted, because it finally 
put an end to the remnants of what had been a deeply unpopular regime, but he did have to put down 
a preexisting rebellion in Bithynia. That done, he turned once more on the court arbtocracy and purged 
it savagely: a number of its members were the victims of deliberately spectacular public punish¬ 
ments—amputation, stoning, hanging, and impalitig—and another number fled into temporary exile. 
Those who remained were cowed, and were bound by oaths of mutual responsibility, so that if one mem¬ 
ber of a family committed treason, all suffered. His hatred of that aristocracy was clearly pathological 
and presumably resulted pardy from his previous humiliations, for which he actually had only himself to 
blame but for which he seems to have held it in some way responsible, and partly because he realized that 
drastic steps needed to be taken if he were to insure the replacement of the formerly dominant side of 
the Comnenian clan with his own. It was not, however, to all appearances a hatred of aristocracy itself, 
for the personnel of his official military command and regional administration remained largely aristo¬ 
cratic, whether Comnenian or professional bureaucratic. What he demanded was absolute loyalty His 
emplo>Tncnt of genuinely "new men” seems to have been relatively restrained, and confined to a close 
circle of unofficial advisers. 

The emperor’s regional policies, whatever the motives they were based upon, seem to have been 
well enough directed: it is reported by Nicetas that while the actual number of taxes was for the most 
part retained, nevertheless supplements and tjuite normal irregularities in their a.s.sessment and incidence 
were abandoned; tliat the sale of oflices was discontinued; that dishonesty on the part of olfirials was 
punished; and that, in order to discourage such dishonest^' further, official .salaries were raised. On the 
other hand, the record actually on the ground looks distinctly patchy: it is reported by Michael Choniates 
(the metropolitan of Athens, Nicetas’ brother) that the new regime offered blanket exemptions (that is, 
did not favor Attica sufficiently distinedy), that a newly prepared tax register for the area was vetoed in 
the capital, and that a tax reassessment was under way when interrupted by Andronicus' deposition; and 
an Athonite document suggests that the emperor basically took the side of the monasteries against their 
dependents. Nevertheless, other tax measures were taken, and some degree of deflationary reoi^aniza- 
tion in the production of the metropolitan coinage seems also to have occurred. 

Andronicus' downfall was as terrible as his advent to and exercise of power. The metropolitan pop¬ 
ulace had become sickened by the more spectacular of the emperor's excesses, and in addition grew pan¬ 
icky with the news of the fall of Thessalonicato the Normans (24 August 1185), in ostensible support of 
a pretender to the imperial olfice, witli its dear implication of an impending advance upon the capital 
itself. The resullivnt tension needed only a pretextual incident to cause tlie whole situation to frauture. 

That incident was soon provided by a sequence of events in some ways typical of Andronicus’ reign. 
As a result of divination, the emperor had been persuaded that his successor might prove to be one Isaac 
Angelus, a member of a relaiivelyobscurefamily originally allied to the Comneni through marriage, and 

I for most of whal follows, see Brand, fyiOKtium Conjhulsthe Hist, 51 75. 
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himself a participant in the earlier Bithynian rebellion who had (uncharacteristically) been allowed to 
survive and return to the capital An attempt to arrest Isaac unexpectedly resulted in the death of the 
imperial agent entrusted vdth the task, and the consequent flight of Isaac to the Great Church where he 
took sanctuary and was joined by several relatives fearful of the consequences of mutual responsibility. 
A sympathetic crowd gathered, survived the night, and next day inexorably began to increase, with calls 
for the coronation of Isaac all the time growing: eventually the patriarch was forced to concede and per¬ 
formed the ceremony (12 September 1185), .Andronicus, who had, fortunately for the rebels, been out¬ 
side the City on the .\sian side, returned to find the situation already out of hand and, when the palace 
guard icfuscd to obey his orders, abdicated and attempted to flee to Russia: because of contrary winds 
he was delayed, arrested l:py his pursuers, and brought back to the City for punishment. After mutilation 
and a brief imprisonment, he was paraded through the Cityon a mangy camel, taken to the hippodrome 
where he was strung up by his feet, and left to the experimental attentions of the crowd, dying a very 
long and hard death indeed, the remains being left unburied. 

It is difficult to assess either his personality or his reign, on the one hand because he was so compli¬ 
cated and contradictory a figure, and on the other because he reigned for so short a time: a difficulty 
shared by both contemporary and modern historians. 

Coinage 

The coinage of Andronicus is mercifully simple, and not only because of the brevity of his reign. 
Mctiopoliian issues, for example, are iconographically very compact, with the Virgin providing the ob¬ 
verse type and the emperor crowned by Christ the reverse one, and with denominational distinctions 
being maintained by the varying postures of the Virgin and by the different combinations of imperial 
dress. Each metropolitan denomination consists of one basic design only, there having been no necessity 
for indictional change, and apparently no other pretext for change either. 

Metropolitan gold continues to be the product of one qffidna, and electrum that of two, the former 
as in the last coinage of Manuel. Production of the billon trachy, however, appears to have been reduced 
to two ojidnae from the four operating lately under Manuel, and it is quite conceivable that this reflects 
the previously mentioned moderation of Andronicus’ fiscal regime.’ Production of the billon tetarteron 
may also, unusually, have been on a iwo-qffiema basis, for there are two distinct varieties by inscriptional 
form, with one (5a.l-5) reading ANAPONIKOC ASCFIOTHC, and the other (5b.l-9) reading simply 
ANAPO NII^OC. In a reign of two years only, it seems on the whole unlikely that this represents a mere 
^et|lJ^lllidl tlcvelopmeiit, and more likely that it represents a deliberate distinction in parallel. As the dis¬ 
tinction continues into the next reign, this is clearly the case. The 14 specimens in the collection suggest 
that its production may indeed have been enhanced, and it is therefore possible that one or even two of- 
Jicinaehad been transferred from the production of trachea to that of teiartera.^ 

The Thessalonican series consists of a single issue of bilion trachea and two quite distinct issues of 
copper tetarteron. If an overstrike in the Athenian excavation material has been read correctly, the 
tetarteron Type A—6.1^—precedes Type B—(7)—and this also dates the trachy, for the unusual details 
of the emperor’s loros above the waist (^) are common to both trachy and tetarteron Type B. VVe thus 
have a very rare Thessalonican issue of trachea (unusual m itself, and in this case represented by an ap¬ 
parently unique specimen in the Bibliotheque Nationale) and tetartera (none in the collection, and only 
2 from Athens and none from Corinth, as opposed to 74 and 19 respectively of Type A), to be dated to 
the end of the reign.* The context is clear: the issue represents something in the way of a siege coinage, 
struck during the siege of Thessalonicaby the Normans (6-24 August 1185), and perhaps during the pe¬ 
riod of preparation for the siege after the fall of Dyrrhachium (24June 1185).^ It was for this reason that 
the types were changed out of synchrony with the capital, with the Virgin of Type A being exchanged 
for the more warlike St. Geoige of Type B. It should also be noted that the lys on St. George’s shield pro¬ 
vides by far the earliest occurrence of the motif on the Byzantine coinage, although it was to become a 

2 Hendy, Coinagt anil 134-35, 172-73. 

® Cf. the events of ca. lIGO-ca. 1167 under Manuel: above, pp. 286-88. See also below, p. 368. 

* Trachy; Morrisson, Caabgiii i/es momaie! II. p. 728, no. 62/Cp(B)01; no. ( 4 ) below; teianera; Hendy, Coiiu^and 

135. 

’ Brand, Bjiiiuinum Canjhim iht West, 163-69. 
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favored one in the thirteenth-century Thessalonican repertoire.® The Greek half-tecanera characterisci- 
caliy repeat the des^ of Thessalonican tetarteron Type A. On all coinages, whether metropolitan or 
regional, Andronicus is portrayed as possessing a forked beard, uniquely for the twelfth century, and in¬ 
directly alluded to by Nicetas Choniates.’ 


® See belw, pp. 550,552,520-71,583, 586, 582. 

^ Choniaies, Huteria, ed. van Dietcn, I, p. 345 (with ref to John Ducas). 
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No. 

Metal 

We^ht 


Obverse 





HYPERPYRON NOMISMA 




Constantinople 




PW 6V in upper field. 

Virgin nimbate, wearing tunic 
and maphorion, seated upon 
throne with bach; holds 
beardless, nimliate head of 
Christ or breast. 

ANAPONIK.OC A€CnOTMC 
1C XC in upper r. field. 
Full-ler^h figure of emperor 
or 1., crowned by Christ, 
beanird anti niirbatc-F.mpcru! 
wears siemma, diviiision, 
ttollar-piecp, paneled loros, 
and sagion; holds in r. hand 
labarum-headed scepter, and 
in 1., gl. cr. Christ, wearing 
tunic and kolobion, holds 
Gospels in 1. hand. 

1.1 

iV 4.43 

30 


ANAPONiKoc iecnoTHc 

1.2* 

// 4..38 

28 

Same die as previous. 

Same die as previous. 

1.3 

A7 4.41 

29 

Same die as previous but 
rffuttor.(?) 

Same die as previous. 

1.4-* 

A7 4.32 

32 


IHAPONIKOC InOTHC 

1.5 

A7 4.16 

pierced 

29 


AN APONIROC A6CnI 1C 

1.6 

PJ 4.39 

30 


A NAPONIROC 

1.7* 

PJ 4.28 

32 


ANAPONIK° ASCnOTl 

1-8 

A7 4.43 
pierced 

30 

Same die as previous but 
recut to r. (?) 

Same die as previous. 

1.9* 

A7 4.44 

31 


ANAPOl Ic AecnOTHC 


1.1 VMiiiiemore 

H.Pl 18.9-10, W. 1-2. R.- 

1.2 Peirce 1948 from Raymond ii.30 

1.3 Peirce 1948 from AndroniciiS 

1.4 WTiitiemore 


H. PI. 18.9 This emn 

1.6 Peirce 1948 from Raymond ii 30 

H.P1. IS.lOThiscoin 

1.7 Peirce 1948 from Raymond 1130 

1.8 Shaw 1947 

1.9 Ftircc 1948, acq. in Plov'iiv baaaai a 


C.27 
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Meial 

Weight 


2a.2* 

2a.3* 


2b.2 

2b.3 


El. 4.20 
El. 4.79 
El. 4.03 

El. 3.95 

El, 3.81 

El. 4.01 
pierced 


ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 


+eE:SR,o HQSi. t4f ev 

in upper field. 

Full-length figure of Virgin 
nimbate and orans, wearing 
tunic and maphorion, stand¬ 
ing on dais; beardless, nimbate 
head of Christ on breast. 


ANAPONinitu aecnoTH. 

IC XC in upper r. Held. 
Full-length figure of emperor 
on L, crowned by Christ, 
bearded and nimbate. Emperor 
wears stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
labarum on long shaft, and in 
I., anrxikakia. Christ, wearing | 
tunic and kolohion, holds 
Gospels in 1. hand. Small cre 
between labarum shaft and 
body. 


Far. A 

I Labarum shaft lacks dot. 


ANAPONKUl AecnOTHsj 
ANAPONIK.UJ ITH 

AecnoTN 


Var. R 

I Labarum-shaft has dot. 


ANA[ 

ANAPONIK.li; 

ANAP.NIKUJ AecnOTH 


Inscr. obscure 


2b.3 

2b.4 
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U. 3.18 
|contcmporarY| 
foi|:cry? 


ANAPONiK.UJ AecnOTN 
ACC[ 

Labarum shaft has three dots; 
drapery of chlamys 
misunderstood? 


ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 


©V in field. 

Full-length figure of Viigin 
nimbatc, wearir^ tunic and 
maphorion, standing on dais; 
holds beardless, nimbatc 
head of Christ on breast. 


3a. 2* 
3a.3 
3a.4* 
3a.5 


Bill. 2.83 
Bill. 5.34 
Bill. 4.86 
Bill. 3.84 
Bill. 3.93 

pierced, gill 


ANAPONIK.OC A6CnOTMC| 
1C XC in upper r. field. 
Full-length figure of emperor 
on 1., crowned by Christ 
bearded and nimbatc. Emperor 
wears stemma, divitision, 
tolUr-|)icif, and jeweled loros] 
of simplified type; holds in r. 
hand labarum-headed scepter, 
and in L, gl. cr. Christ wearing 
tunic and kolobion, holds 
Gospels in 1. hand. 


Var.A 

I Two jeweb on loros between 
waist and collar-piccc. 

Inscr. obstnre 

ANAPONIK. 

Inscr. obscure 
Inscr. obscure 

ANANi AecniHC 


2b.5 fcirccl948fromAjidronicus 

2c Peirce 1948 

SimJar lo BN 62/Cp/El/OS 
3d.l Bcrldil960 

H.PI 18.13-16, VV. 5-9, R 2168-70 
H.PI. IS.HThiscom 
3a.2 Whitieiiiore 

3a.3 Bertel6l960 

3a.4 Bcridd 1960 

3a 5 Beriel4l960 
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No. 


3a.6 
'6aJ 
3a.8 
3a.9 
3a. 10 


3a.l2* 


3a. 13 


3a.l4 


3b. 1 
3b.2 


3b.3 


Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Bill. +.14 

29 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.67 

29 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. +.57 

30 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.00 

28 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 2.86 

29 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.77 

29 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 1.65 

23 


ANAPO NR A6Cn[ 

neatly 




clipped 




Bill. 1.70 

23 ' 


ANA Nl 

neatly 




clipped 




Bill. 2.51 

24 


K aecn -tI 

clipped 






Var. B 




Three jewels on loros between 




waist and collar-piece. 

Bill. 3.15 

30 


ANAPONIROC 

Bill. +.32 

30 


lAPONIKOC 

Bill. 5.58 

31 


ANI ICCnOTMC 


3a.6 Benfl4 1%fi 

3a.7 Berleld I960 

H.Pl. le.lSThotoin 
3a.8 Bfrifl#1960 

3a.9 BcrtclJ 1960 

3a.l0 Beridei960 

3a.ll Berldel9b0 

Cut to 3.47 and analyzed 1974. 4.6%—.VOrc 1975, p. 58 

3a. 12 Whittemore 

3a.l3 Bertelel960 

H.Pl. 44.7 Tills coin 

Cut to 1.57 and analyzi-d 1974 Ag 5.24i—ATirf 1975, p. 58 
3a. 14 Bertelel960 

3b. I Schuidlcr 1960 

3b.2 Ber<elel960 

3b.3 Whittemote 

H.Pl 18 IBThUcoin 
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Meial 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reserse 

D. 

Bill, 3.46 

31 


ANAPONIK. ACenOTH 


Bill. 3.97 

31 


ANAPONIK.OC A€Cn[ 


BUI. 3.40 

32 


Inscr. obscure 


Bill. 4.09 

29 


Inscr. obscure 


Bill. 4.04 

30 


IiisLi. obscure 


Bill. 4.36 

32 


Inscr. obscure 


BUI- 3.73 

30 


Inscr. obscure 


BiU. 4.19 

28 


Inscr. obscure 


Bill. 2.88 
sightly 
clipped? 

27 


Inscr. obscure i 


Bill. 1.24 

clipped 

21 


Inscr. obscure 





Of uncertain var, 


Bill. 3.30 

28 


Inscr. obscure | 


Bill. 3.43 

30 


ANAPol?] AecnoTl 


Bill. 4.37 
pierced 

28 


ANAPONIIC.5 Al 


Bill. 3.03 
neatly 
dipped 

25 


ANAPONIK.C Aecn[ 



criel« I960 
;ir« 1948 
ertcl6 1960 

;irce 1948 from Si. Louis Coin Co. vi.29 

ertele 1960 

crtclc 1960 

.. PI. 44.8 This coin 

eride 1960 

erid6 I960 


uno4.34iuid analysed 1974. Ag 5.4%—.VCor 1975, p-58 
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No. 

Mcial 

Weighi 

Size 

Obverse 


1 

Date 




Tbessalonica 





1C XC in upper field. 

Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne with back; 
holds Gospels in 1. hand. 

AHJ5POmK.O A6Cn 
Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, diviiision, 
and jeweled loros of simplified 
t)pc, holds in r. hand patri¬ 
archal cross on long shaft, and 
in 1., ancxikakia. 

(July/ 

August 

H35) 

(4)* 

Bill. 5.02 

21 







TETARTERON NOUMMION ! 





Constantinople i 

(1183-85; 




m* ev infield. 

Full-length figure of Virgin 
nimbate, wearing tunic and 
maphorion, standing on dais; 
holds beardless, nimbate 
head of Clirist on breast. 

ANAPONKOC ASCnOTMC 
orANAPO NIKOC. 1C TC 
in upper r. field. 

Full-length figure of emperor 
on 1., crowned by Christ, 
bearded and nimbate. Err^seror 
wears stemma, divitision, and 
c.hlarnys; holds in r. hand 
labarum on long shaft, and in 
1., atiexikakia. Chrisi, wearing 
tunic and kolobion, holds 
Gospels in 1. hand. 


5a. 1 

3.53 

20 


ANflPt? ASCnl? 


5a.2 

a; 3.55 ' 

23 


A6CnOT[ 


5a.3 

2.46 

IB 


&ec[ 


5a.4 

3.29 

20 


Acen 


5a.5 

.« 4.26 1 

deliberately 

slashed 

19 


KocAe 



(4) BN62/Cp(B)01 (Consiancinople) 

II.R- 
5a.l Bericle 19b0 

H.R 19.1, W II 12,R.- 
5a.2 BertH^ I960 

5a.3 Whittemore 

5a.4 BcrielJ 1960 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

s... 

Obverse 


Date 

5b. 1 

R 4.42 

22 


ANAt NIK.OC 


5b.2* 

^ 4.21 

23 


INAPO NIK.OC 


5b.3* 

/£ 2.67 

21 


ANA[ NIK.OC 


5b.4 

3.75 

21 


ANAPO NKOC 


5b.5 

IE. 3.00 

21 


iNAPO NIROC 


5b.6 

IE 4.29 

22 


ANAPO 


5b.7 

IE 3.60 

23 


ANAPO 


5b.8* 

IE. 4.54 

23 


lAPO N1K.OC 


5b 9» 

/E 3.18 

21 


lAP NIKOC 





Thessalonica 





TYPE A 





W ev in field. 

Bust of Virgin nimbate 
orans, wearing tunic and 
maphorion; beardless, nim- [ 
bate head of Christ on ! 

breast. 

ANAPO NIKOC 

Bust of emperor wearing 
scemma, skaramangion or 
divicLsion, and sagion; holds 
in r. hand labarum-headed 
scepter, and in L, gl. cr. 

(1183-85) 

6.1* 

JE 4.49 

23 


ANAPONI KOC 


6.2 

JE 4.91 

24 


Inscr. obscure 


6.3 

IE 3.40 

22 


ANAPO Nil 


6.4 

IE 2.54 

20 


NIKOC 



5b. i Beriele 1960 

5b2 Ftiite 1948 

5b3 Srhindlet I960 

5h5 Whiiionore 

.5b6 WliitifTOOrf 

H.Pl. IS.lThiscoin 
5b7 Whictemore 

5b8 Whitiemore 

5b9 Whiucinorc 

6.1 Ftirce 1948, acq. 9.xn.30 

H.Pl. 19.2,W, 13-18,R.2171-72 
H.Pl. 19.2Thi$coin, ft 2171 ThBCcnn 

6.2 berielel960 

6.3 Schindlc. I960 

6.4 Schindler 1960 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 

6,3 

X. 4.03 

22 


lAPO NK.I? 


6.6* ■ 

X 3.61 

22 


ANAPO Nl[ 





TYPE B 

auly/ 




0 [£l 

An 

0 r 

jr 

e 5 

Bust of St. George, beardless 
and nimbate, wearing tunic, 
breastplate, and sagion; holds 
in r. hand spear, and in 1., 
shield, on which, lys. 

ANAP-NK-C lAecnOTHC.O 
Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
collar-piece, and jeweled 
loros of simplified type; holds 
in r. hand labarum on long 
shaft, and in 1., globus sur¬ 
mounted by patriarchal cross. 
Manus Dei in upper r. field. 

1185) 

(7)» 

X 

22 

0 S 

re n 






HALF-TETARTERON 





Uncertain Greek Mint 





{As Thessalonican uuaimn Type A) 





nf ev in field. 

Bust of Virgin nimbate, 
orans, wearing tunic and 
inaphorion; beardless, nimbate 
head of Christ on breast. 

ANA 

Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, skaramangion or 
divitision, and sagion; holds in 
r. hand labarum-hcdded 
scepter, and in 1., gl. cr. 

(1183-85) 

8-1 

X 1.38 

15 


INA 


8,2* 

X 2.33 

18 


ANA 


8,3 

X 2.46 

17 


Inscr. obscure 



Whitieraore 
Peirce 1948 

Barber InslituE, Blrmingliani 
H. PI. 19.3, W 19-20, R.— 
Schindler 1980 

H.Pl. I9.4,W 13-18,R.2171-72 
H. PI. 19.41hiscoin 
Whiccemorc 
Whittemore 


6.5 

6.6 




ISAAC Comnenus 
Usurper in Cyprus 
(April I185-May]191) 


Background 

Isaac Comnenus was the son of Irene Comnena, a daughter of the sebastokrator Isaac (the brother of 
Emperor Manuel who was passed over for the throne), and an unknown member of the Ducas- 
Camaterus family.' He had been appointed governor (probably doux kai anagrapheus) of Cilicia, with his 
headquarters at Tarsus, at some stage, evidently late, in the reign of Manuel, but had been captured in 
battle by the Armenians and imprisoned for a number of years, durmg which time that emperor had 
died (1180). Ac some subsequent stage he had been ransomed by the Knights Templar, but instead of re¬ 
turning to the capital, he utilized the provisions, men, and money that had been sent him from there to 
mount an expedition to Cyprus, where he presented himself as its new governor, complete with (forged) 
letters of appointment from the emperor (by this time, Andronicus). Onr« accepted, he took the earliest 
opportunity to proclaim himself emperor. 

Precisely when all this happened remains uncertain, btit his usurpation, when reported to 
Andronicus, quickly caused him to put Constantine Macroducas and Andronicus Ducas on trial for trea¬ 
son (it was they who had persuaded Andronicus to settle Isaac’s ransom, and they were both related to 
him), on an Ascerusion Day which can only be 30 May 1185. This fits in well enough with the supposi¬ 
tion that Isaac had sailed to Cyprus early in the new (maritime) season and had usurped more or less im¬ 
mediately, and that hb actions had then been reported back to the capital promptly. This line of rea¬ 
soning is not quite watertight, as if Isaac had usurped late in the 1184 season, tlie news might still not 
have reached the capital until May 1185. But it is the best that can be done with the information avail- 

Very little of any concrete nature or reliability is known of the re^, but all sources—metropolitan 
and Cypriot Byzantine, and western—are united in describing it as tyrannical, with Nicetas claiming that 
Isaac exceeded even Andronicus in his wickedness. No source mentions his coining of money, but it is 
now clear that he did so, and on some scale. 

Retribution came not from the empire (although that was tried: probably in 1187 Isaac II who 
needed its revenues sent an expedition against the island, but it was defeated both on land by the usurp¬ 
ing Isaac, and by sea by the allied Sicilian admiral Maigaritone), but from a most unexpected source. At 
the end of April 1191, a number of ships separated by a storm from the main fleet of Richard I of 

' The genealogy of Isaac (Ducas) Comnenus, for long unclear, now seems established: see K.. Varzee, He gmealo^ Ion 
Onme-nm, U, Byzaniina keimenakai melatai 20.:i (Thessalonica, 1984), 301, 884; Magdalino, Mmuell p. xxvi (table 4). Cf Zacos 
and Vtglery, Bye.mtixiiLeadSeds,\.'h,-a.o. 2736. pp- 1544—45. For most of what follows, see Brand, Cmfrmlilhe West, 55, 

124,172; HUI, History aj Cyprus, I, 312-21; Galaiariotou, Tht MoHr^ of a Stmt, 42- 43; P VV. F.dbury. The IGr^om oj Cyprus md 
the Crusades, //Sf-7574 (Cambridge, 1991), 3-7. The speculation (by \V. H. Rudede Collenbetg, “L’etnpereur Isaac de Chypre 
et sa fille [1155-1207J,” Byiautim 38 [1968J, 135-36, 175) that Isaac was in origin a legitimate governor of CiUcia/Cypnts 
appointed by the regency, cannot be sustained, as indeed a number of odier major points in the article cannot. Andronicus’ap¬ 
pointment CO Cilicia, including access to the revenues of Cyprus, was clearly an ad hoe arrangement: Hendy, Studies, 133. See also 
J. Hofitnann, Rudimenie von TerritoriahtaaOn im iyzasdmschen Reich (1071-1210): UnUTSuchmgfi iiher Unaihangigieilkslrelmr^en urid ih 
Verhdhnis !ft Kaiser und Reich, Miscellanea Byzaniina Monacensia 17 (Munich, 1974), 32-38; J. C. Cheynet, Potwoir et imtesiations d 
By4<wrr(9d?-/2;0),ByzantinaSorbonensia9(Paris, 1990), 116-17, 130-31. 

2 Brand, ^laitlium Confronts the West, p. 56, p 330, note 64. 
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Ei^land, then participating in the Third Crusade, appeared off the island, and several were indeed 
wrecked upon its shores near Limassol. Survivors from these kttcr ships were robbed (the plundering of 
wrecks was something that Andronicus had legislated against), and some wre imprisoned, although oth¬ 
ers seem to have managed to defend themselves. 

On 6 May Richard himself and the remainder of the fleet arrived, demanding restitution of the 
goods taken from men and ships. Isaac refused, and a preliminary battle took place on the shore, result¬ 
ing in the flight of the Byzantines. The following day Richard and his army made a surprise early attack 
on Isaac’s camp, and gained it and all its contents (Isaac was behaving in imperial fashion, so the wealth 
involved was varied and considerabie),^ with the usurper fleeing naked. A more extensive campaign fol¬ 
lowed, punctuated by a meeting at which Isaac did homage and promised tribute, and ending with his 
surrender and imprisonment. On 5 June Richard and the fleet sailed for Acre, leaving a small garrison 
on the island. 

Coinage 

In 1862 Justin Sabatier attributed a billon trac hy type to Isaac of Cyprus (wrongly, as it turns out: the 
issue involved is clearly Type C—lla.l-(llb.2)—of Theodore II of Nicaea), and in 1873 Ikvlos 
Lampros attributed a whole group of cleccrum and biOon trachea and copper tctartcra to him (correctly 
inasfar as it went: 7 of the known 13 types are represented, and there is no case of a false attribution). In 
1908 Warwick Wroth while accepting (wrongly) Sabatier’s attribution, refused (equally wrongly) 
Lampros’, on the grounds that the provenance of the types involved was not proven as exclusively 
Cypriot; that their style did not seem to differ materially from that of known types of Isaac II (to whom 
he reattributed all Lampros’ types); and that whereas Sabatier’s type bore the family name Doukas, 
Lampros’ bore only the title despoles. 

There the position remained until 1969 and the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12. 
Therein I returned most of Lampros’ types to Isaac of Cyprus, on the grounds of fabric, style and or¬ 
ganizational detail, and of now known provenance (both positive and negative).^ 1 did, however, leave a 
number of other types, with hints of Cypriot provenances, in a numismatic limbo, as uncertain between 
Isaac II and Isaac of Cyprus. It is now pleasantly clear, on the grounds of further provenances, that all 
these other types should also be transferred to Isaac of Cyprus.^ Moreover, significant previously un¬ 
known types have continued ttj appear, and we tlius have a new and very different situation, contrasting 
in virtually every respect with that obtaining in regard to the monumental, that is, quaniitatKely more 
massive and typologicaJly less variegated, coinage of Isaac 11.^ 

In 1969, and in the context of the uncertainty surrounding the division between the issues of Isaac 
of Cyprus and Isaac II, I hypothesized the existence of two (a “Main” and a “Secondary”), or even three, 
mints on the island. This has subsequendy been criticized on the grounds that the variety of types and 
styles involved m^ht have resulted simply from the establishment of a new mint with a consequently het¬ 
erogeneous persuniid.’ But whatever the apparent potential validity of this particular criticism, it has 
now become otiose with the addition of the new body of previously uncertain material, together with 
that of the several new types. ^Ve are now in the position of having thirteen distinct types—two of clec- 
trum trachea, four of billon trachea, six of copper tetarlera, and one of half-tctarleia—for an insular 
reign of six years A more nuanced explanauon, of whatever kind, is clearly demanded. 

The problem b obviously solvable in a number of potential ways, but whatever the solution, it must 

^Hcndy, Studies, 274. 

* Keniiy, Coiaese andMon^, 138-42. 

5 Ibid., 136-38 (Isaac Comnenus); 147-48 (Isaac 11/Isaac Coitirenus). New provenances; eg, Hendy, “Seventeen Byzantine 
Hoards,” p. 69, no. 241; idem. SuJiu, pi. 31.7; D. M. Metcalf, “A FoUis of Isaac Coniiicnus of Cyprus, 1184-91, froni the di 
Cesnola CoUection, ’ SCMH (Aug. 1975), 261-62. 1 have also had the benefit of rorrespnndanee between Simon Bendatl and 
Philip Grierson (22 Nov. 1989) regarding the tetaneron TypeC (8.1-3), and also involving a Cypriot hoard. See also below (8.1;. 

® The latcsi uoauncni, including the new types, is now S. Btiiclall, “A New Type of Electium Tradiy of Isaac Comnenus of 
Cyprus (AD 1184-1191),'’vVOrc 97 (1989). 117-19, from which the analysis below differs somewhat. 
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surely involve more clian one mint. It is tempting to suppose that the total number of irachy types (tha: 
is, electrum plus billon: six) and the total number of full tetarteron types (six), result from the operation 
of a single mint combined with an early example of an annual change of types, and this is not at all im¬ 
possible, but as it stands it does tend to imply that variation in style grew more rather than less with lime, 
which is on the face of it improbable. 

A recent (1989) attempt to reduce the assemblage to some kind of order proposes the operation of 
three mints: Leucosia/Nicosia (“Main”), and Limassol and Famagusta (“Secondary”). All things consid¬ 
ered, I would now rather and very tentatively propose the following schema, based upon my original two- 
mint pattern, and the various potential fragilities of which need no emphasis: 

Table 12 

Conspectus of the CoiNACiES of Isaac Comnenus 


Mint 

Denomination 

1st Coinage 

2nd Coinage 

3rd Coinage 

4th Coinage 

Main 

F.lTrarhy 

Type A -- J 

1 

I^TyprB..^ 

1 

Main 

Bill. Trachy 

— 

TypeB 

- 

Type A 

Main 

S, Tetarteron 

Type A 

Type B 

TypeC 

Type B 

Main 

JE, 'h Tetarteron 

- 

— 

- 

11(?) 

Secondary 

Bill. Trachy 

TypeB 

- 

_.^- TypeA 

- 

Secondary : 

JE Tetarteron 

_=_ 1 

TypeB 

i_ = _ 

Type A 


The essential clue as to the sequence and pattern of production seems to lie in the fact that the ob¬ 
verse design on each of the four known tetarteron types (A-D) from the main mint has its counterpart 
on the two known types of electrum trachea (A and B) and on the two of bilion (A and B). Thus 
tetarteron Type A and electrum trachy Type A share the Virgin; tetarteron Type B and billon trachy 
Type B share Christ; tetarteron Type C and electrum trachy Type B share Christ again (and also have 
very similar olsvcrsc and rcvcisc designs as a whole); and tetarteron Type D and billon trachy Type A 
share St. George (but here taken from the reverse of the trachy}. In other words, while the four tetarteron 
types (A-D) form a true sequence, the two electrum types (A and B) and two billon (A and B) together 
form a sequence by alternation, with only one trachy type being produced at a time. This at any rate 
seems to have represented the normal pattern, although it should be noted that electrum trachy Type B 
apparently also exists in billon, probably representing some kind of abnormal one, and perhaps result¬ 
ing from particular requirements or necessity. That is no problem, and indeed can be taken as support¬ 
ing the proposed schema.^ 

Such a pattern of production is of course very much like the alternating one utilized at Thessa- 
lonica for the production of tetartcra and half-tetartera under Manuel, and represents a perfectly sensi¬ 
ble solution for any mini operating on a relatively .small scale.^ 

As the main mint, so the secondary one: the two types of billon trachy and the two of tetarteron are 
clearly abo very closely related to each other cross-dcnominationally, with trachy Type A actually shar¬ 
ing the same reverse (imperial) design with tetarteron Type A, and with trachy Tyjic B sharing the same 
obverse (religious) design with tetarteron Type B, including the characteristic curved back to Christ’s 
throne, and the accentuated folds of the kolobion over Chrbt’s knee (better seen in Dumbarton Oaks 
Studies 12 than here). 

One of the reasons for ultimately preferring to conflate a possible two secondary mints into one at 
this point is of course to avoid the unnecessary creation of too many mints. Another is that such a con¬ 
flation results in the existence of a tidy quadripartite sequence paralleling that at the main mint. And yet 
another is the sense that although the two sets of secondary designs are not easily compatible in type with 
the main ones, nevertheless they are not incompatible as between themselves. 

® Rjr eiecirum and billon iradwa sharing the same designs, see. eg., below, pp. 454 fTh. I), 548 fTh. Ducas), 568 (Man. 
Dacas),601(J.m). 

9 See above, pp. 284,287 and Table 11. 
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As to the precise sequence, I have commenced the main trachy series with the more striking of the 
two electrum types; that which may have served as a model for the later eleotrum bisanti of the Lusignan 
kings. This is foLowcd by the billon type that most resembles it, then by the apparently later of tlic elec- 
triim types, atid finally by the billon type with St. George. This should be at least approximately correct, 
and also necessarily sets the main teiarteron series. I have placed the half-tetarteron issue not very con- 
\inccdly alone with the last bsuc of trachea (Type A) and tetartera (Type D), because the tctartcron at 
least is represented by a unique piece like the half-ietarteron. It has to be c onfessed that it could equally 
well go with the first issue of trachea (Type A) and tetartera (Type A) svith which it shares the obverse de¬ 
sign oi the Virgin, but it may represent a late half-coint^ shared with tctartcron Type D, and/or one 
that was interrupted before its due cermiiiatioii by the Latin invasion of the island. The point remains 
uncertain and is likely to continue so. 

The sequence of secondary types has been pardy set by the observation that tctartcron Type A oc¬ 
curs tjverstrucjc on Type B, making it actually the later of the two. Not that the sequence need neces¬ 
sarily have started with a trachy and then proceeded to a tetarteron, for the similar Thessalonican se¬ 
quence starts with a half-tetarteron and only then proceeds to a full tetarteron, but in the reconstruction 
above it has been assumed that it proceeded fnitii the greater to the smaller. 

Equally uncertain is the dating to be awarded the proposed schema. The modern numismatist 
might well assume that Isaac would have made haste to gel himself into and publicized by coin, and 
other things being equal he miglit indeed well have done so, but in a previously minllcss island this might 
not in fact have beer easy There is therefore still room for a late commencing annual sequence, pre¬ 
sumably indictional, starting with 1187/88. This would mean that it began in the same calendar year as 
Isaac’s defeat of the military expedition sent from Constantinople to recover the island, and with his 
probable acquisition of its campaign chest, and that it ended prematurely in 1190/91 in May rather than 
September, as a result of the Latin invasion of the island. It therefore still remains a distinct possibility.'' 

WTiatever else, the assemblage as a whole is a very derivative one iconographically, as indeed mi^t 
have been expected in the circumstances. The imperial ceremonial dress on the reverse of electrum ira- 
chy Type A—almost part chlamys, pare traditional loros—has been lifted directly from Andronicus’ elec¬ 
trum trachy, and also appears on the main tctartcron Type C and on the secondary trachy and tctartcron 
Types A. The standing figure of Christ between two stars on the obverse of electrum trachy Type B and 
of main teurteron Type C (with stars replaced by crosses) is borrowed from Manuel’s electrum trachy 
Type C. The ceremonial dress on the reverse of main billon trachy Type B is borrowed from Manuel’s 
electrum trachy Type D. The ceremonial dre.ss on the reverse of secondary billon trachy Type B i.s bor¬ 
rowed from Isaac (II's) billon trachy (surely the most outrageous borrowing of all!), complete with the 
early star pattern of loros-wabt (HI, and with only the inscriptional form changed. The whole design, 
both obverse and reverse, of main tetarteron Type A is borrowed from Manuel’s tetarteron Type D (with 
the emperor’s labarum-headed scepter replaced by a scepter cruciger). And there are several more “near- 
coincidences” where rclatwcly slight changes only seem to have been made. It is very noticeable that all 
such borrowings—with the possible ext.eption of main telartcn>ii Type D, with St. Gcoige, wliich may 
quite well derive from Manuel’s Thessalonican tetarteron Type A—derive from Constantinopolitan orig¬ 
inals, presumably giving some impression of what %vas in circulation, and what was thought striking, in 
1185/87. Ill any case, the assemblage bciiays a curious mixture of logic suid rigor in its system of pro¬ 
duction and of eclectic pastiche in its iconography, and one can only suppose that Isaac’s die-sinkers had 
a high old time of it in pillaging the current repertoire of designs. 

Both the main and the secondary series of tetartera seem to contain a little (ca. 1.5%) silver, ren¬ 
dering them more akin to their Constantinopolitan counterparts than to their Thessalonican ones.*2 

'0 Bcrdall, -A New Type of eettrum Trachy,” 119, note 5. 

* ’ Choniaies, Histavi, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 369-70; Brand, Confronts the West, 1711. 

12 Mcicair, “The Tetarteron in the Twelfth Century,” 574 75. 
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No. 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 




.ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 





Main Mint (Nicosia?) 





TYPE A 

(1187/91?; 




©V in field. 

nimbatc, wcarir^ tunic 
and maphtirion, seated upon 
throne without back; holds 
beardless, nimbace head of 
Christ on breast. 

1 L 

CA ec 

AK.I no 

OC TH 

c 

Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
and chlamys; holds in r. hand 
scepter cruciger, and in 1., 
anexikakia. 


(1.1) 

£1. 

31 ' 


1 A 

CA ec 

AKI n 

OC 


(1.2)* 

El. 

31 


1 A 

CA ec 

AKI no 

OC TH 

c 





lYPE B 





, 1C XC in field. 

Full-length figure of Christ, 
bearded and nimbate, wear¬ 
ing tunic and kolobion, stand¬ 
ing on dais; r. hand raised in 
benediction, holds Gospels 

ICAAKIOC AecnOTHC. 
n-P 8V in upper center and 
r. field. Full-length figure of 
emperor on 1 ., crowned by 
Virgin nimbate. Emperor 
wears stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
scepter cruciger, and in L, 
anexikakia- Virgin wears tunic 
and maphorion. 

(1187-91?) 

(1 bis 1) 

El, 

3.28 


ICAAKIOC AecnoTic(’) 



(1.1} Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 

H.Pl. 19.5, W - R:- 
H. PI. iq..5 This coin 

(1.2) Barber Institute, BirntinghanT 

(1 bis 1} Private collectiun 

H.—, W—, R.— 

ffarc97 (1989), p. 117 “A” Thb coin 
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Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

El. 

3.96 


KtOC A6CnOTHC 



ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 



Main Mint (Nicosia?) 



TYPE A 



rw ev in field. 

ICA AK.IOC 0 



Virgin nimbate, wearing tunic 

re 



and maphorion, seated upon 




throne without back; holds 

r 



beardless, nimbaic head of 

1 



Christ on breast. 

0 




c 




Full-leiifih figure of emperor 




on 1,, and ot bt, Ijeorge, 




beardless and nimbate, hold- 




ing between iliem patriarchal 




cross on long shaft at (he base 




of which a small globe. Em- 




peror wears stemma. divitision, 




and chlamys; holds anexikakia 




in r. hand. Saint wears short 




military tunic and breast- 




plate; holds sword in 1. hand. 

BiU, 3,50 

32 


ICA AKIOC 0 

pierced, 



re 

worn 



UP 




c 




0 




c 

Bill. 3.69 

28 


lA AMO- 

Bill. 3.28 

31 


K.IOC 

flattened 




Bill. 3.66 

30 


HOC 

pierced 



e 




UJ 




r 


(1to2) Private coUeciion 

MCm 97 (1989), p. 117 “B" This coin 

2.1 Bericlc 1960 

H. PI 19.6-7, W. (Isaac II) 16-18, R. 2181 (IsaacII) 
H.Pl. l9.7Thiscom 

2.2 BerldS 1960 

H.Pl 19.6Thiscom 

2.3 Bcrteli 1960 

2.4 Si hindlcr 1960 from Beisser i.44 
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Metal 





No. 

Weight 

Si« 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 

2.5* 

Bill. 3.94 

29 


Irscr obscure 





TYPEB 





1C xc 

1 A 

(1187-91’) 




oe 

CA e 





MM 

AK.I C 





A 

oc no 





Beardless, iiimbato bust of 

TH 





Christ Emmaniipl, wearing 

c 





tunic and kolobion; holds 

Full-length figure of emperor 





scroll in 1. hand. in each 

wearing stemma, skaraman- 





limb of nimbus cross. 

gion or divitision, and sagion; 
holds in r. hand scepter 
cruciger, and in i., ancxikakia. 
Manus Dei in upper r. field. 


3.1* 

Bill- 4.42 

28 

ic 

1 A 





0€ 

CA € 





MM HA 

AW C 





A 

OC no 






T[ 






C 


3-2* 

Bill. 3.40 

30 

ic 

ft i 





06 







' c 





Secondary Mint 





TYPE A 





r4f ©V in field. 

1 Aec 

(1187-91?! 




1 Full-length figure of Virgin 

CA no 





nimbate, orans, wearing tunic 

AW TH 





and maphorioii. 

oc c 

Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
and chlamys, standing on 
dais; holds in r. hand cross on 
long shaft, and in 1., gl. cr. 
Manus Dei in upper r. field. 


(4)* 

Bill. 

29 


1 






K.I 






C 



2.5 From H. Weller 19.iv.74 


3.1 Bcrtde 1960 

H. H. 19.8-10, W. (Isaae II) 33-35, R. (Isaac II) 2192-93 
H.Pl.ig.lOThiscoin 

3.2 Schindler 1960 

(4) Barber Insiilote, Birmingham 
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Melal 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 



TYPED 



ic XC 

ICAAK.IOC ACCnOTIC 



€ N 

Full-length figure of emperor 



ri 8 

wearing stemma, divitision. 



M H 

collar-piece, jeweled loros of 



A A 

simplified type, and sagion; 



Christ Emmanuel, beardless 

holds in r. hand scepter 



and nimbatc, wearing tunic 
and kolobion, seated upon 
throne svith back; r. hand 
raised in benediction, holds 
scroll in 1. Mlet in each limb 

of nimbus cross. 

cruciger, and in 1., ancxikakia. 

BiU. 

29 

5rc 

iecnoTic 



N 




8 




H 




A 




TETARTEROK NOUMMION 



Main Mint (Nicosia?) 



TYPE A 



nfev infield. 

ICAAK.IOC ASC 



Bust of Vii^n nimbate, orans 

Bust of emperor wearing 



wearing tunic and rtiaphorion 

stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
scepter cruciger, and in 1., 
gl.cr. 

* 2.48 

19 


A6C 

piererf 






TYPE B 



IC XC in field. 

ICAAK.10C AecnoTic 



+ + 

Bust of emperor wearing 



Bust of Christ, bearded and 

stemma, skaramangion or 



nimbate, wearing tunic and 

divitision, and sagion; holds 



kolobion; r. hand raised in 

in r. hand scepter cruciger 



benediction, holds Crospels in 1. 

(and in 1.?). 


(51 Barber Inni.u.c, B.rcnirr^am 

H. PI. 21.12 (Unceriain Isaac), W. (Isaac 11)32, R. — 
6 BenelemO 

H. PI. 19,12, W. (Isaac IP; 43, R. - 
H. PI. 19 12 This coin 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Sb.e 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Dale 

(7)» 

JE 

21 


ASCnOTIC 


7 bis 

& 2.67 

19 

' " ' in nimbus cross. 

ICAARIOC ASCI 





TYPE C 





' 1C XC in field. 

+ 4 

Full-length figure of Christ, 
bearded and nimbate, wear¬ 
ing tunic and kolobion, stand¬ 
ing on dais; r. hand raised in 
benediction, holds Gospels 
in 1. 

ICAAK IOC 

Full-length figure of emperor, 
on 1., crowned by Virgin nim¬ 
bate. Emperor wears sternma, 
divisition, and chlamys: holds 
in r, hand scepter cruciger, 
and in 1., ancxihakia. Virgin 
wears tunic and maphorion. 

(1187-91?) 

(8.1)* 

r£ 2.95 

20 


ICAAR IOC 


(8.2)* 

J?. 

20 


ICAAK IOC 


(8.3)* 

Jf. 

19 


ICAAK IOC 





TYPED I 




20 

® re in field. 

UJPn 

OC 

Bust of St. George, beardless 
and nimbate, wearir^ tunic, 
breastplate, and sagion; holds 
in r. hand spear, and in 1 ., 

ICAAKIOC AecnoTHc 

Rust of emperor wearing 
sternma, divitision, and 
chiamys(?); holds in r. hand 
labarum(?) on long shaft, and 
in 1., anexikakia. 

(1187-911’) 

(8 bis) 


20 







Secondary Mint 





TYPE A 




1 

rW 6V in field. 

Full-length figure of Virgin 
nimbate, orans, wearing tunic 
and maphorion. turned to r. 

1 iec 

CA no 

AKI TH 

OC C 

(1187-91?) 


(7) Barber Insiitut^, Birmingham 

H.Pl. 19.13-14,W.-,R.- 
7 bis From BaUrtia 79 

(8-1) EVivaie collection, acq. in Cyprus 

H.-, W.R. • 

(8.2) Privaie colleclion 

(8-3) fVivaie coDecuon 

(8 bis) Privaic coUection 

H. —, W. —, R - 
Hcndy, StuJxs, PI- 31 -13 This coin 
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Metal 




No. 

Weight 

She 

Obverse 

Reverse 




Manus Dei in upper r field. 

Full-length figure of emperor 
weanngstemma, divitisior, 
and chlamys, standing on dais; 
holds in r. hand cross on long 
shaft, and in 1., gl. cr. Manus 
Dei in upper r- field. 

(9.1)* 

K. 

23 


A 





6C 





no 

{9-2)* 

& 

22 


c 





no 





TH 




TYPEB 




0€MMA N8HA. ICXCin 

ICAACK.I oc AecnoTic. 




upper field. 

f+P injipper field. 




Christ Emmanuel, beardless 

Full-length figure of emperor 




and nimbate, wearing tunic 

on 1. crownedlyy Virgin 




and kolobion, seated upon 

nimbate. Emperor wears 




throne with back; r. hand 

stemma, divitision, collar- 




raised in benediction, holds 

piece, and jeweled loros of 




scroll in 1. PcUcI in each limb 

simplified tyjre; holds in r. 




of nimbus cross. 

hand scepter cruciger, and in 

1., anexikakia. Virgin wears 





tunic and raaphorion. 

10a. 1 

2.81 

20 


Inscr. obscure 

llOa.2)* 

S. 

20 


ICAAK.IOC AecnoTf 

llOa.3)* 

sE 

21 


ICAAK. IOC ACCnOTIC 

10b 

/E 2.84 

19 


Jnscr. obscure; posidon of 
emperor and Virgin reversed. 


(9.1) Eaibcr Institute, Birmingham 

H.Pl. 19.I,%W.-, R.-,IWI938,p. 9, iio. 11 

(9.2) /y/1938,p.9,no. llThiscoin 

10a. 1 Gift of D. Desmond Fitagcrald, acq. in Cyprus 6.ii.64 

H. PI. 21.13 (Uncertain Isaac, Type A), W.R.—.Atlirc 1952, p-512 (Isaac IP 
H.P1.21.13'niis coin 
ANS (Ex G. C. Guntlicr Collection) 

ANS (Ex G. C. Gunther Collection) 

Bcrtelc 1960 

H. R 21.14 (Uncenain Isaac, Type BX W. —, R. 2173 
H. PI. 21.14 This coin. R. 2173 This coin 


(lOa.2) 

(lOa.3) 



ISAAC COMNENUS (C>p.). CATAIOGUE 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 



HALF-TETARTERON 



Main Mint (Nicosia?) 



ev iti field. 

ICAAKIOCAecnOTHC 



Bust of Vii^ii nitnbate, orans. 

Bust of emperor wearing 



wearing tunic and maphorion. 

stemma, divitision, collar- 
piece, and paneled loros of 
simplified type; holds in r, 
hand labarum on long shaft 

X. 0.50 

13 

f=P 

JAAKIOCACi 



IS.ViC 11 Aiigflus 
(September 1185 August 1195) 


Background 

Isaac Angelas was fortunate to be alwe and thus in a position to succeed Andronicus in September 1185. 
Ho had originally fled the capital with his father and brothers, on (he discovery of their implication in a 
plot against Andronicus in 1182, ending up in Syria. He subsequently returned to the empire and as¬ 
sumed a leading role in the continuing revolt of Nicaea against Andronicus, was captured on that city’s 
fall to the latter in 1184, and was then sent back to the capital to live quietly.' 

Isaac was naturally suspect to Andronicus because of his name: the prophecy that the Comnenian 
succession would follow the letter sequence of the word AIMA (“blood”) required Andronicus to be suc¬ 
ceeded by sttmcoiic whose name began with the letter “I,” and Isaac obviously fell into that rather large 
category’ (it also included the name loannes: ‘John”), and it was for this reason that the emperor even¬ 
tually ordered his arrest and execution, thus precipitating both his own fall and Isaac’s succession. 

The wider situation in September 1185 was a threatening and dangerous one: Thessalonica had 
fallen to the Normans in August, and they had subsequently continued their advance on the capital; on 
the other hand, Isaac’s own position at this stage was scarcely secure enough for him to leave the capital 
on a campaign for which he had in any case little or no experience. 

His first choice as commander, Alexiu.s Branas, an experienced general, proved a good one: the 
Normans were defeated first at Mosynopolis and then, having been forced to retreat westward, again at 
Demetritzes on the Strymon. Their remnants evacuated Thessalonica and fled for home, whether by 
land toward Dyrrhachium or by sea. .At much the same time a Norman naval expedition to the Marmara 
region was foiled. The reduction of Dyrrhachium required a campaign by Isaac himself in 1186, leav¬ 
ing only the Ionian islands still in enemy hands. 

Any respite, whether inlcrncJ or external, following on from the defeat of the Normans was to be 
brief. Isaac immediately set about allying himself with foreign rulers through dynastic marriages, and it 
was his own—he was a widower—to Margaret-Maria of Hungary; successful enough in its external as¬ 
pect for he had no real trouble and some support from that quarter throughout his reign, that neverthe¬ 
less in its internal aspect provided the unforiunaie keynote for the reign. For the taxation levied to pay 
for the marriage festivities alienated the Vlach population of the Balkan range, and what otherwise 
might have been a relatively minor incident involving an imperial refusal of a grant in pronoia to two 
Bulgarian brothers, Peter and Asen, and an exchange of insults, led in.stead to iheir being able to insti¬ 
gate a genera] revolt of Bulgarians and Vlachs against Byzantine rule. The date at which this revolt 
began, and the predominant composition of its supporters, remain controversial, not least because of the 
ethnic sensitivities involved, but sometime in 1186 seems the most probable date.2 

The Bulgarian revolt proved to be an incubus which Isaac could not throw off, and it had more than 
military and financial implications, for it meant that he had to find competent and reliable commanders, 
and this proved not only diffiriilt but also dangernu.s, for any degree of success meant that such com¬ 
manders soon began to harbor designs upon the throne. After a spectacular example of the revolt of such 
a successful commander—Alexius Branas, the victor over the Normans, in 1187—which included a siege 

I Fdt most of what follows, see Brand, ^niatmm Cmjrmis ihi W4j(, 76-96. 

Ibid., 273- 74. Of the ocher possible dates, 1187 is more likely than 1185, which is effectively impossible. 
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of the capital before it was quelled, and after a number of setbacks resulting from the sending out of 
blind or incompetent relatives as commanders, Isaac began regularly to lead his armies himself, and not 
without some modest success. The campaign seasons of both 1187 and 1188 were expended in this fashion. 

The year 1189 saw the hostile passage of the German contingent of the Third Crusade, which in¬ 
terrupted campa^s against the Bulgarians, but 1190 saw their recommencement. The latter year saw 
Isaac’s first major defeat: in a maneuver that is strikingly reminiscent of Manuel’s at Myriocephalum, he 
allowed himself to be caught in a pa.s5 through the Balkan range, and suffered the loss of considerable 
personnel and his ba^age train. Nonetheless, the damage was contained, and an inconclusive campaign 
against the Serbs mounted.^ 

The years 1191 and 1192 saw a lull in the war, and Isaac seems to have withdrawn from personal par¬ 
ticipation, but 1193 saw a recurrence of the previous phenomenon: a successful campaign by the em¬ 
peror’s cousin Constantine Angclus turned into a revolt that collapsed only through an evident lack of sup¬ 
port among the troops. During 1194 Isaac nevertheless persisted in appointing commanders: a powerful 
campa^ under Alexius Gidon and Basil Vatatzes was mounted, involvir^ both eastern and western forces, 
but this crashed to defeat at Arcaxliopolis and Vatatzes was killed. Isaac was finally forced to renew his per¬ 
sonal panicipadoii, and it was at Uic commenc ement of tlie 1195 campaign that he fell victim to the conspir¬ 
acy atCypsella which saw his own deposition and blinding, and the sucxession of his elder brother Alexius. 

Until 1190 the Bulgarian revolt seems to have been more or less successfully confined to the region 
between the Danube and the Balkan range, which the Byzantines had in any case long deliberately kept 
lightly populated and undeveloped as a defensive cordon, but after that it speedily spilled over into the 
Thracian Plain which was entirely another matter, and in 1194 the defeat at Arcadiopolis reveals the ex¬ 
tent to which it had by then affected even the southeastern end of the plain. Much of the damage that 
had been caused seems to have been the result of extensive plundering raids by the rranshumant Vlachs 
and allied Cumans from beyond the Danube, but fertile agricultural and tax-yielding land such as that 
represented by the Thracian Plain is easOy disrupted in its agricultural cycle and impaired in its tax po¬ 
tential by even much more limited hostilities The extent to which the region had suffered in this way re¬ 
mains unclear, but it is unlikely to have been merely marginal.'* 

Isaac’s fundamental problem at home was that he could trust virtually none of his former peers: his 
accession to the throne had been all too obviously the result of mere chance; and moreover the acces¬ 
sion of an individual who had previously been on the margins of the nearer imperial family, and related 
to It through a somewhat dubious originsJ marriage, affronted those who stood closer in to it, causing 
them to be all too ready to indulge in treason or even to attempt coups. 

Instead, therefore, of relying too much on the Comnenian court nobility (except as military com¬ 
manders), he necessarily tended to rely on the rather less prestigious but parallel bureaucratic aristocracy, 
to which he was related through his mother Euphrosyne Castamoiiitissa, He appointed his uncle 
Theodore Cascamonices, who was especially skilled in matters of finance, as nugas l(gotheies, and after his 
death Constantine Mesopotamites as epi tou kanikleiou (“keeper of the imperial inkstand”), both having 
enormous influence as the formal or effective heads of the civil administration. Theodore Chumnus held 
an important financial position, including the responsibility for extracting taxation from the Latins, and 
Demetrius Tornices ended up as bgolhetes tou dromou (i.e., of the public post), it being apparendy he who 
was responsible for imperial dealings with foreign jxjtentales and powers. None of these high officials 
possessed straightforward Comnenian affiliations.^ 

^ The passage of the German crusade saw the deposition of the Gornoslav and Bathoun (and indeed other) Hoards: see 
above, pp. 6S-66 and notes 25-27. lor the baggage train, see Hendy, SlviUs. 274-75; it included items of regalia, including the 
imperial pyrmidts, for which see above, p- 165 and note 87, and beicny p. 578 and note 4-. 

* For the deliberate desertion of the area between Danube and Balkans, see Hendy, SltUki, 39- It was clearly in reaction to 
this policy that the early .Asenid tsars, particularly Kaloyan, adopted the wholesale removal of populations from the lower 
Thracian Rain as their own policy; see above, p. 78 and note 57, and below, pp. 655 56- 

^ Brand, Byzcnlium Coajhnti Ihe tiisl, 96-100- 
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Isaac was extravagant in hb expenditures, and therefore necessarily rapacious in hb demands. At 
the time of the revolt of Alexius Bianas, he had pawned imperial metalware to the church to meet his 
financial needs, but then had resumed possession of it without repayment. He also seems to have “lified" 
metalware from churches and imperial combs so as to be able to enrich further the imperial regalia. 
Neither of these actions lies entirely outside the norm of imperial behavior when confronted with in¬ 
sufficient funds, but they are undoubtedly indicative of hb attitude toward the imperial office and its 
subjects.® 

His extravagance took many forms: he is reported to have distributed some 36,000 hyperpyra to the 
populace, probably in the customary ceremonial fashion; to have compensated those who had lost pos¬ 
sessions and property in one of the many city fires; to have given benefactions to widows and orphaned 
marriageable girb; to have lavislied funds on ecclesiastical institutions; and above all to have indulged in 
an insensately lavish program of lay and ecclesiastical building and decoration—one of hb likely con¬ 
structions being, so it now turns out, the still standing church/mosque of Kalenderhane, one of the 
larger twelfth-century buildings in Istanbul, i^ain, none of these actions in itself lay outside acceptable 
imperial norms, and indeed some were almost required by imperial ideology, even if their scale may be 
questionable in the circumstances.’ 

But he ako debased the coinage, the fact being recorded by Nicetas, and apparently affecting both 
the elcctrum and the billon trachy, both of which demonstrate an appreciable drop in their precious- 
metal contents; the former may have been reduced to some 4 carats gold, and the latter was certainly re¬ 
duced to some 2.5-3% silver, with the debasement seemingly being a “dishonest” one, that is, not being 
reflected in the designs of the affected denominations. The gold hyjierpyron he seems to have left alone, 
and possibly the metropolitan billon tetarteron too.® 

The reign has been traditionally much criticized, with Isaac being seen as cruel and idle, weak and 
incompetent, as well as foolishly extravagant; in other words, as representing a further stage in the de¬ 
cline of the empire and in the progress toward catastrophe. There b indeed much to be criticized in it, 
but it b difficult to see how he could have operated other than in the way he did in many cases. He was 
not trained for the throne with its duties and responsibilities and its technique.s of rule; he was thrust by 
fortune into power, and could not have relinquished it safely even had he so desired; his foreign policies 
were by no means entirely unfruitful (with the obvious exception of his dealings with Frederick I and the 
Third Crusade); his military record was not dbtinguished, but c(|ually was not disastrou.s, and even hLs 
cruelty and idleness, weakness and incompetence, have been questioned and much muted in the latest 
general account of the reign. Nevertheless, there is an undeniable element of both mediocrity and irre¬ 
sponsibility surrounding Isaac and his reign: in contrast, mediocrity has never been a charge, even if ir¬ 
responsibility has, that has attached itself to Manuel and his reign, or even to -‘\ndronicus and hb.^ 

Coinage 

The coinage of Isaac is of a relatively simple nature, the coinage of Isaac of Cyprus having now been 
purged from it, and particularly so given that the reign lasted a full decade. This apparent simplicity of 
course still disgubes the two debasements which occurred probably quite early in the reign, with that of 
billon probably preceding that of the elcctrum. It is also at least pardy due to the fact that no indictional 
changes were required; Isaac came to the throne just after the start of a fourth indiction (1185/86) and 
was deposed in the course of the thirteenth (1194/95) of the same cycle.'® 


® Hendy, Studies, 232. 

’ Hciidy, Studies, 200. Kalcndcrliaiic; see above, pp. 83-84 and note 82. 

8 Choniales, Uislerie, ed. van Dieten, I, p.444; Alia kei to orgfrim kiMeUustts adeldmim le noifiisma ktkophe. Hendy, Ceinaff and 
kioaiy, 12, 21 22,160, Hendy and Charles, “The Twelfth-Century Byzantine Trachy,” p. 15, tabic 1; Morrisson ct al., iV men- 
nqyi, I, p. 237. Tetarteron: Metcalf, “TIseTetarierun in the Twelfth Century." .575; above, p-49, Table 1. 

^ Stand, Bjimlmn Confimts du Wisl, 113-16- 

'8 Ail Isaac’s billon trachea seem to be debased; some at kasl of his electium trachea seem to adhere to the previous stan¬ 
dard. See note 8 above. 
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The coinage is not quite as tight iconographically as that of Andronicus, but almost so; Isaac is 
known to have been particularly devoted to the cult of St. Michael the Archangel, and, for example, to 
have restored the church dedicated to the saint at Anapltis on the Bosphorus, pillaginga number of otner 
major buildings for items of equipment and deroraiion, and at least one regional city (Monemvasia) for 
an objeet of eult (an icon of Christ being led to his crucifixion), so as to enhance iK splendor. (In this he 
W2IS ag2un doing nothing very new or very reprehensible: it is notorious that the later buildings of the 
capital and elsewhere are constructed and decorated largely out of spolia, and both Manuel and 
Andronicus had done much the same.) St. Michael dominates the coinage iconographically; he is pres¬ 
ent with Isaac on the reverse of the gold hyperpyron and the electrum (rachy, and alone on the obverse 
of the Thessalonican teianeron and Greek half-ieiarteron. Otherwise, the Virgin dominates the obverses 
of all denominations except those of the Thessalonican and Greek issues, as indeed she already had 
under Andronicus.'' 

The system of production, after the ciianges brouglit about briefly by Andronicus, reverted very 
laigely but with some adjustment to that operating for the last coinages of Manuel and the regency: the 
gold hyperpyron was the product ol two qffiemae (not one as under Manuel); the electrum trachy was the 
product of two (not three as under Manuel); the billon trachy of four; and the billon tetarteron contin¬ 
ued to be the product of two (as under Andronicus), with the distinction lying between those coins 
on which the Virgin on the obverse stands on a dais (4a.l-9) and those on which the dais is lacking 
(4b.l-7).i2 

Otherwise, there are certain indications of early production: the more complex loros-waist form 02) 
seems to dominate the earliest gold hyperpyron and billon trachy issues, an inheritance from Andronicus, 
and one such gold specimen in the British Museum actually confirms the point by giving Isaac the forked 
beard that is typical of Andronicus.The early loros-waist form occurs on both ^cino-based varieties 
in gold, and on two of the four (varieties A and B) in billon, demonstrating yet again that the sequences 
involved are basically parallel ones. It is soon superseded by the normal and simpler form O. An even 
rarer early gold variant (la: the single coins in the Dumbarton Oaks and British Museum collections 
seem to share the same reverse die) has a columnar inscription instead of a circular one, with the em¬ 
peror holding a labarum-headed scepter instead of a scepter cruciger, and the design lacking the normal 
Manu.s Dei. '•t This seems to represent nothing more significant than early experiment or even confusion, 
with the labarum-headed scepter probably being a mere reversion to Andronicus’ design. 

As previously implied, the billon trachy coinage, although ol a single type, is of some complexity in 
its minor internal variations. Most of these probably represent mere chronological development, but 
some are undoubtedly organizational, and some may abo have had some significance for metal content. 
The presence of the signum or A/J. above the cushion of the Viigin’s throne on the obverse of rare 
specimens of the electrum iraclty probably has some similar significance. '5 

A number of specimens (6) of the metropolitan tetarteron have turned up in the Kalenderhane ex¬ 
cavations in Istanbul, indicating that they do not form part of a mere ceremonial coinage, and occurring 
in contexts suggesting for the first time that the building as it stands was a produc:i of this reign: a sug¬ 
gestion that has subsequently been confirmed by the evidence of dendrochronology. It presumably rep¬ 
resents an item of Isaac’s building program, but whether it is one of those named by Nicetas remains en¬ 
tirely unclear.'* 

The number of minor variants in the obverse design of the Thessaloniean tetarteron, whether the 
archangel holds a trcfoii-hcadcd scepter (5a. 1-3), a simple jeweled scepter (5b. 1-2), or a spear (5c.l-3), 

'' Choniates, Huloria, cd. wui Diclcii, I, p. 142 (St. Michael); Brand, CmficnlsUs Wat, 104. 

Hendy, Coinogi 175-77, 182. 185. Tetarteron; see above, p. 344; see also below, p. 390 (nos 4b.6. 7). 

W. Wroth, Calaij}giu cf the Imperial Cains in the Brihsh Museum^ 2 vols. (London, 1908], II, no. 3, p. 589. 

" Ibid., II, nos. 1,2, pp. 588,589. 

'5 Hendy, “Seventeen Byranline Hoards," p. 71, no. 240. See below, nos. 2c.l-9 

' •> See above, p. 49 and note 63, pp. 83 84 and note 82. 
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suggests that the administration and/or personnel of that mint had been severely shaken up by the 
Norman sack of the city in 1185.'’ 

The Greek mint of uncertain identity appears to have been closed during the course of the reign: 
its products for Isaac are uncharacteristically rare, and do not recur.'® 


” See above, pp. 34-3-43. 
I* See above, p. 131. 
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Metal 

Weight 


HYPERPYRON NOMISMA 


fl-P 0V in upper field. 

\’irgiii nimhaie, wearing tunic 
and maphorion, seated upon 
throne with back; holds beard-1 
less, nimbate head of Christ 


A/ 4,50 
pierced 


A/ 3.81 


ICAAK.IOC Aecn 


X Xl 


Full-length figure of emperor 
on 1., and of archangel 
Michael, beardless and nim¬ 
bate, holding between them 
partially sheathed sword, 
point downward. Emperor 
wears stemma, diviiision, 
collarpiece, and jeweled loros 
of simplified type; holds in r 
hand scepter cruciger. Arch¬ 
angel wears short military 
tunic, breastplate, and sagion. 
Manus Dei in upper center 
field. 


Far. .4 

I Collar-piece has three jewels. 


Emperor holds labarum¬ 
headed scepter, loros-waisi 
1^; no Manus Dei. 


Loros-waist O, 

ICAAKIOCAecn 


ICAAKIOCAeCnO 


la Peirce IMS 

H. PL 20.1-4, W. l-i 1, R. 2174-77 
H. PL 20.1 This coin. Same rev. die as W. 1. 
Ib.l Whiactnorc 

lb.2 Bertflt 1956 
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No. 


Id.? 


2a.2 


2a.3 


Metal 

Weight 

s». 

Obverse 


A7 4,53 

26 


Inscr. obscure 



ASPRON 1RACHY NOMISMA 



Coastantinople 



14P 6V in upper field. 

ICAAKIOCAeC © or X 



Virgin niinbatc, wearing tunic 




and rnaphorion, seated upon 
throne with back; holds 

X 



beardless, nimbate head of 

M X 



Christ on breast. 

ni 




Full-length figure of emperor 
on 1., crowned by archangel 
Michael, beardless and nim- 
bale. Emperor wears stemma, 
divitision, and chlamys; holds 
in r, hand scepter cruciger, 
and in 1,. ancxikakia. Archangel 




wears short military tunic, 




breastplate, and sagion; holds 
jeweled scepter in 1. hand. 



Var.A 




Ptiriinn of chlamys Ixirder 
forming coUar has three 

El. 5.17 

32 


ICAAK.[ ]A€nO AP 




n 

El. 3.80 

29 


ICAAK.IOC[? 

pierced. 



X 

broken 



OA 




X 




M 

El. 4.60 

2B 


0 




X 




AP 




X 




n 




1185-95) 


Id.7 Whittemorf 

Rev. in very rough style—contemporaTy imitation? 
2a. 1 Wliiitemore 

H.PI, 20.5-8,W. 12-15,R.2178-79 
2a.2 ftircc 1948 from Royall Tyler, acq. Athens I viii.P? 

2a.5 Whitlemore 
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Metal 

Weight 

Si, 

°b”“ 

Reverse 

Date 

2b.4 

3.52 

30 


ICAARI[ 

0 

[M7] 


2b.5 

K. 4.48 

28 


ICA[ KiCCa 

X 

[M?J 


2b.6 

El. 3.37 

30 


ICAAl 

@ 


2b.7 

. El. 3.17 

28 

.% on cushion to either side of 

throne. 

Inscr. obscure 



2c. 1* 

El. 4.27 1 

28 



X 

AP 

X 

n 


2c.2 

El. 3.58 
chipped 

30 



0 

j 

X 

AP 1 


2c,3 

El. 3.81 

32 


(Cl lARII lA 

0 

M 


2c.4 

El. 4.14 

28 


ICAAK.IOC 

0 

M 


2c.5 

EL 3.98 

29 


ICAAl lA 

0 



2b.4 VVhillcmorc 

5 Whiltf-moif 

6 Shaw!947 

7 Bcridel956 

H>r (he signvm, see above, p. S68. 
2c.l Peirce 1948 foMiRoyall Tyler );ii.2E 

2c.2 Peirce 1948 Tnym Arclroninisx.27 

2c.4 PeirceI948froniRoyallTylcrj.27 
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NIetal 




No. 

Weight 

S..e 

Obverse 

Reverse 

2c.6 

El. 3.S8 

29 


ICA[ 0 


chipped 



X 





n 

2c. 7*' 

El. 4.04 

31 


ICAA[ 1A€C © 





X 





M 

2c.8 

El. 4.33 

31 


ICAA[ © 

(2c.9)* 

El. 4.00 

29 

X on cushion to either .side of 

Inst r. obscure. 4- on chlamys 




ihrone. 

below tablion. 




ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 




Constantinople 




P4P 9V in upper field. 

ICAAK.IOC AecnoTHc 




Virgin nimbatc, wearing tunic 

in two columnar groups. 




and maphorion, seated upon 

Full-length figure of emperor 




ihrone with back; holds beard¬ 

wearing stemma, divitision, 




less, ninibale head of Christ 

collar-piece, jeweled loro.sof 





simplified lyjre, and sagion; 
holds in r. hand scepter cni- 
ciger, and in !., anexikakia. 
Manus Dei in upper r. field. 




Var.A 





Collar-piece has three jewels. 




(a) 





Loros-waisi 

3a. 1 

Bill. 4.51 

32 


aec 





no 





TH 





c 


2c.6 Whittemore 

2c.7 Whittemore 

H.Pl. 20.8 This coin 
2c.8 Whittemore 

{2<.0) Private collection 

For the sigiium, see above, p. 368. 

3a. I Bertels 1960 

H. Pb. 20.9-13,21.1-7. W. 19-31, R. 2104-91 
H. PI 20.9 This coin 
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Meial 

Weight 


Obverse 

Reverse 

Bill 2.54 

28 


ae 

n 

T 

H 

Bill 3.09 

28 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill 2.17 

27 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill 3.71 

26 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill 2.83 

26 


AeC Dot on 
n sagion 

T beneath 

Bill 3.01 

26 


ASC Dot on 
n sagion 

T beneath 

H r. arm. 

Bill 2.44 

26 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill 2.81 

25 


Inscr. obscure; badly double- 

Bill 2.96 

27 


1C iec 

AA n • 

1 T 

HC 

Bill 2.60 

26 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill 3.10 
pierced 

26 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill 2.31 
chipped 

25 


Inscr. obscure 


Ppirce 1948 
Benele I960 
H. PI. 20.l3Thi3coiD 
Beru:l6 I960 
B«riel4 I960 

Peirce 1948 from Royall Tyler tn.27 
Benele I960 
Bertele I960 
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Metal ' 
Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

r™... 

Bill, 2.53 

30x25 



Iiiscr. obscure; badly double- 





struck. 


Bill. 2,53 

27 1 




&ec Dot on 


1 




n sagion 

0 beneath 

T r.arm. 




(i 


HC 





Loros-wasit liSi; asterisk on 
sagion hanging from emperor' 

Bill. +.79 

29 



1C 

AeC Asterisk 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reserse 

D“ 

4b.5 

/B 3-22 

19 


1 ^6C 

CA 

AK 

10 

C 


4b.6 

£ 2.28 

19 


Inscr. obscure 


4b. 7 

£ 1.70 

battered, 

20x 15 


laser, obscure 





Th«s$alonica 





0 _ 

X X in field. 

AP Ml 

Bust of archangel Michael, 
beardless and nimbaie, wear¬ 
ing divitision, collar-piece, and 
jeweled loros of simplified 
type; holds in r. hand jeweled | 
scepter, or spesir, and in 1., 
gl.cr. 

ICAAK.I0C aecnoTMC 
in two columnar groups- 
Bust of emperor wearir^ 
stemma, divitision, collar- 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type; holds in r. | 

hand scepter cruciger, and in 
1., ancxikakia, 

(1185-95) 

.'ia.l 

£ 3.61 

22 

0 _ 

X X holds trefoil-headed 

A Ml scepter. 

P 

1C A de 

AM cno 

OC TH 

c 


5a.2 

£ 3.68 

19 

Inscr. obscure 

Inscr. obscure 


5a.3* 

£ 3.64 

21 

Inscr. obscure 

ICA Aec 

Ai; noT 

10 HC 


5b. 1 

£ 5.37 

22 

0 X holds simple jeweled 

X Ml scepter 

Inscr. obscure 



4b.5 BerldS 1960 

4b.6 Bende 1960. Coniains 1 .25% Ag (see above, p. 49, Table 1). 

4b.7 Bcnde 1960. Coniains 1.37% Ag (see above, p 49, TaUe 1). 

.6a. I Peirre 1948 from Ra>mond iii.28 

H. PI. 21.10 1I,W.44 47,B-2198 
H- PI. 21.I0Thiscoin 
Bertele I960 
Whiitemorc 
Benele I960 
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5a.3 
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THEOnORF, Manciiphas 
Usurper In Philadelphia 
(ca. 1188-89; ca. 1204-6) 


Background 

Theodore Mancaphas was an inhabitant of Lydian Philadelphia who, gaining the loyalty of his fellow 
citizens, proclaimed himself emperor and proceeded to attempt to persuade the neighboring regions to 
join his cause. 

The family name is an interesting one, for it is clcarh' the thinly disguised Turkish adjective manka/a 
(“crazed”). Nicetas calls him by that name from the beginning of liis narration of the events concerned, 
but then further on claims that Theodore only subsequently acquired the nickname MSrctheodSros 
(“Theodore the crazed”) when it had become clear that his cause had failed. Thb suggests either that al¬ 
though the equation Tnankqfd = rnSros was recognized locally (as might indeed be expected, for 
PhOadelphia was in distinctly marcher country), nevertheless Nicetas was unaware of it (which might ap¬ 
pear surprising, given his own Choniate or^ns), or that he was attempting to provide cx pos: iacto a 
learned explanation for the name/nickname, or quite possibly both.' 

The precise dates for Theodore’s usurpation remain uncertain. Nicetas’ account, beginning with 
the words Kola de ton keiron touton (“At this time”), following an allusion to a Bulgarian campaign of Isaac’s 
probably in 1188, gives the impression that he may have been already some little time in revolt before 
Isaac suddenly took the decision to mount a campaign against him. The latter's departure for 
Philadelphia must have taken place in the spring or very early summer of 1189, for it was announced to 
Frederick I, then in the Balkans, between 11 and 27 July of that year, by an emissary of the Hungarian 
king and by which time he was probably back in the capital. Accordii^ to Nicetas, Isaac shut Theodore 
up in Philadelphia and besieged the city for some lime before coming to an arrangement with the latter 
by whifli he abandoned bis usurped title and instead was awarded the governorship of the area (pre¬ 
sumably as donx). The entire affeir cannot have much exceeded a year in duration. At any rate, when 
Frederick arrived in Philadelphia in April 1190, he was met by sin imperial afizx—whether Theodore or 
no—for sometime after the emperor’s return to the capital Basil Vatatzes, then domestic of the east and 
duke of the Thrakesion theme, managed to corrupt Theodore’s supporters and chase him from the dty, 
and into the arms of the Turks.'' With their support, Theodore began to raid the territories of Laodicaea, 
Chonae, and apparently Aphrodisias where he burned down the gre^ church of St. Michael the 
Archangel. Eventually Isaac managed to persuade the Turks to hand Theodore over, on the promise that 
he would not be harmed, and he was duly imprisoned.^ 

By 1204/5, Theodore was back in control of Pliiladelphia, as mentioned by both Nicetas and 
George Acropolites (again under the nickname Mmtkeodms], and seems to have been present at the bat¬ 
tle of Adramyttium (March 1205), where what may well have been composite Byzantine forces under 

' Choniates,//iitona, ed vanDieten, I, pp. 399-400; Hoffman, RudimcrOemi TenitonaUtaatm, 66-68; Che>Tiet. Paemintcen- 
Uslaims, 123, 134-35. 

2“Ar^n,” HisWriade Eipedikmi Friderid hrpejatiim, ed. A. Chroust, MfiH, SaiplRerOtm, n.s. (Berlin, 1928), pp. 28-30, 
73- 

* Choiiialrs, Hutorio, cd. van Dicten, I, pp. 400-401. On the whole episode, sec Brand, Dyimtium Coii/hTUs lie West, 85, 
86-87. Coin ( 2 . 1 ) below comes from the Aphrodisias excavations conducted by the late Kenan Erim, and can only be considered 
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the command of Constantine Lascaris were defeated by Henry of Flanders. At some stage not too long 
after that, he was suppressed by Theodore Lascaris, and disappears from history'’ 

Coinage 

According to Nicetas, during his first usurpation I'heodore struck a silver coin {argyreon wmisma) with his 
own inscription [sleli] engraved upon it, and it may have been this tliat prompted Isaac to mount a cam¬ 
paign against him.^ In contemporary Byzantine terms, the coin involved should have been either an elec- 
trum or a billon trachy. In Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12,1 reported accurately enough that no known 
coins were then (1969) attributable to him,* but in 1970 a billon trachy was published as being of the 
Asenid tsar Peter (ca. 1186-96),^ who is known to have assumed imperial regalia and—although uni¬ 
formly called Peter in contemporary Byzantine and Latin, and later Bulgarian, sources—b also known 
from a single mention in the Sjnodikon of tsar Boril (1207-18) to have received the baptismal name 
Theodore, as hb brother Ivan (ca. 1186-96) was also caUed Belgoun. It is not even certain that Peter 
reigned alone, and it seems more probable that he shared power with Ivan in a not un-Byzantinc fash- 

The coin type (2.1—4) had in fact already been published, without attribution, in 1967, as a single 
specimen in a Serbian hoard, and it has subsequently turned up in Bulgarian hoards from Silistra (1), 
Korten (1), Stara Zagora (1), Krasen (1), and Turnovo (III) (2), and in the Greek one from Gerakario (l).^ 
It has abo turned up in the excavation materia! from Turnovo (2) and from Aphrodisias in central west¬ 
ern Turitey (1: (2.1)).*® Unfortunately, the hoard evidence cannot date the coins with any useful preci¬ 
sion, except in the case of the Silistra and Stara Zagora Hoards, dating them to just after and before 1195 
respectively. The Gerakario Hoard also seems likely to predate 1203/4.1* 

The attribution subsequently proved controversial, as so most such things Balkan, with Bulgarian 
opinion initially opting for an attribution to Thetjdore Mancaphas. and with the only outside voice ex¬ 
pressing a specific opinion havering between Mancaphas (1979) and Asen (1988).*2 

It b nevertheless clear to anyone svith any hbtorical sense whatsoever that the verdict must go to 
Mancaphas, for we have the clear statement that this usurper of ca. 1188-89 issued an electrum or bil¬ 
lon trachy in hb own name, and we now have both, datable by hoard evidence to very much this period 
(± 1195). Ajl that is known of the Asenid candidate demonstrates him to have reigned as Peter, not as 
'nietidtirr, even if the latter was his baptismal name, and quite possibly as ro-tsar with hb brother Ivan. 
The argument that the majority of known provenances are Balkan ones, while true in itself, is quite in¬ 
valid in its implication that the issues in question must therefore also be Balkan in origin: what is appar¬ 
ently another Stara Zagora Hoard, but still quite early of which I examined a parcel of some 350 spec- 


♦Choniates, Hiittma, ed van Dicten, I, p. 603; Acropdites, Hubsria, ed. Heistnberg and Wirth, p. 12; Geoffrey of 
Vilichardouin, Za lonqatUdi Cmsiaitinople, cd. E Faial, I (Paris, 1939), p. 133. Sec also below, p. 448. 

* Kei argyrim kAophe nomma Hn oikeian enchcmxas en autS sUUn. 

*Hendy, and 149. 

’ E. Pochkonov, “La plus aiiucnnc emission nioiictairc bulgarcdc l’6|>oquedu second royaume,” Byionlimilama 31 (1970), 

*1. A. Bozhilos', Familyata na Asiruvtsi (IIS€ 1460): Centdepya i pmsopaprapya 1985), no. 2, pp. 40 42; cf. ibid., no. 1, 
pp- 27-40 (Ivan). The basic problem remains unaffected liy the probabLity of a rupture between Ivan and Peter, as a result of 
which the latter was excluded from power, or effectively confined to an '‘appanage.'' 

9 Metcalf, Clasiificaluii of By^aI%llneS^muna,f>. 117, no. 928; I. lordanov, “Monctoscchcncto naTeodor Mangafa—uzurpator 
vuv Filadcftya prez 1189-90 i I201-1208g.,’’-\innhm«!rta 11.1-2(1976), 20-27; Dochev andAleksiev, “Kolelitivna nathodkaot 
Vcliho Turnovo,” 22; Touratsoglou, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards,” p. 146 and pi. 

*® Turnovo: K.Dochev.AfoneftiponcAMciriijtemei 7itrniwi>A7/-.WFA. (Turnovo, 1992), 40-43,179. Aphrodisias: sec above, 
note 3 and below, p. 396 (coin 2.1). 

* * lordanov, “Monctoseclieneto na Teodor Mangafa,” 25 26. 

*7 D._M. Metcalf, Coinage in Sailh-oastent Eimpe, 101; idem. “A Rate Twelfth-Century Coin in the Ljubljana Cabinet,” in P 
Kos andZ. Demo, eds., Sudiap/umimahaa laiacmsiaAleMndroJelocnii (Mata (Ijubljtina, 1988), 323-26. It seems pointless to fol¬ 
low the aigumcnls in detail, but lordanov’s article of 1976 (above, note 9) was followed by a rejoinder by E. Rothitonov, 
“Theodore-Pierre Asene ou Theodore Mancaphas?” fyv‘nlinodama 42 (1981), 52-57. Bor additional bibliographical nsaterial, 
see Dochev (above, note 10), p. 42. 
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imens in 1964/65, Uicn also contained six specimens of the first Nicaean issue of Theodore I; and ihe 
previously mentioned Tumovo (III) Hoard contained three specimens of the same issue.'* Hoards of 
much the same period rarely, but quite occasionally, even contain the odd specimen of the coinages of 
Isaac of Cyprus. Both of these instances involve a residual representation, and that Ls what would very 
much be expected of any issues of Mancaphas. And what one expects in this last instance is precisely 
what one gets. Indeed, given the enormous numbers of hoards of trachea, and the enormous quantities 
of trachea within them, from Bulgaria, erne may quite legitimately reverse the thrust of the argument: if 
these issues really are of a Bulgarian origin, then why is it that they occur so rarely and in such small 
quantities!’ Even in hoards from the immediate area of what might be expected to have been the site of 
the mint involved—that is, Turnovo—quantities are nonexistent or at best minimal; the Turnovo (II) 
Hoard contained no specimens, and the Tumovo (III) Hoard two specimens only. Even excavation has 
brought to light 2 only among a total of 748 of the period- And in any case, as previously quite clearly 
demonstrated, the Bulgarian coinage of the pericad was not a named one, but an imitative one, bearing 
no resemblance to the issues now in question,'* 

There is also one final consideration: a well-known London dealer and scholar, specializing in the 
Byzantine field, and who built up a small assemblage of the billon issue involved, amounting to perhaps 
a dozen specimens, specifically informed me chat all had come from Turkish contacts. Now, this is not 
mere dealer’s tittle-tattle, and although some of these specimens may have originated in (smaller) Balkan 
Turkey, it is most unlikely that none came from (much laiger) Anatolian Turkey.'® In other words, the 
case for Peter/Theodore Asen will not stand. 

Nor will an even more recendy (1992) evolved one: that the coins in question are issues of Theodore 
Branas, a Byzantine established at Adrianople and created caesar quite possibly by the Latins so as to de¬ 
fend the city from the Bulgars in ca. 1206. The date of the earliest hoards containing these coins (Silistra 
and Stara Zagora) at least very strongly suggests that their issue lies at ± 1195—far too early for Branas. 
Moreover, it remains most unlikely that Branas was even in a position to issue coin, whether ‘'constitu¬ 
tionally" or politically.'^ 

The two issues involved—that is, the electrum and the billon—bear the columnar reverse inscription: 

+ B 

6 
A 

P M 

(I have never myself observed the Slavic leiier B on any of tire spectimens that hate come my way) TltLs 
should cleariy be expanded to: ©coStopo; BootXeuq 6 MotyKaqja^. The title basileus is of course not nor¬ 
mally used on Byzantine coinage of the period, but these are clearly not normal issues, and it may be chat 
Theodore nr his die-sinkers wished to make the point dear by utilizing baiilaa rather than the normal 
de^poHs, which could be used of many other individuals as well as of an emperor. Nor is there any good rea¬ 
son to suppose that Theodore would not have called himself Mancaphas, even given the Turkish meaning 
of the name; other family names, quite as unflattering, were already in use by this stage. 

‘ * Hcndy, 385; Dochev and Alcbicv, “Kdckciv.ia nakhodka ot Veliko Turnovo,” 22. 

As. apparently, did a hoard of billon trachea from the region of Rovdivpublishecl recently h> V ftnehev, “TrCsor monC- 
taire des scyphates en billon du 12'’aecle de la collection du Musee Historique Nationals a Sofia,”/ftnitzwijftib 25 (1991), 22-43. 
The icport of llie article, by I. Yunikova m yamismatk UtaaUie 129 (1993), 36-37 (I have not seen the article itself), also mcn- 
tions the presence of two coins of “Theodore Pt-ter Belgun." The coins purportedly show the tsar in the arms raptured from 
Isaac II in 1 i 90 and bear the name of Theodore Belgun. This, it has to be said if the report is accurate, is coirqslcte nonsense: it 
was Ivan Asen who was also called Bdgun, as Peter was Theodore (see above, p. 393, note 8), and the suftposed occasion and 
date of the issue (1190-91) is simple fantasy 

'* Hoards: Hendv, Onnagt mi Monej, 397-98 rTurnovo II: it nevertheless also contained a single spccinicit of Isaac 
Comnenus); Dochev and Aleksiev, "Kolektivna nakhodka ot Veliko Turnovo," 22. F.xcavMions' Dochev, Simetiiparickm obmdi- 
Imu l> 'Turnom, 179. Imilatives; above, pp. 66 80. 

'^Personalcommunication, Simon Bendall. 

' ’ Dochev, Monti i fionciro obmshUnit ol Turnoco, 40-43, 179. actually classifies the coins in question under '‘Thecdore 
Branas.” Tor Branas, see below, pp. 655 56. 
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Both issues bear the obverse design of a figure of Christ scandir^ on a dais, but the electrum issue also 
bears the extraordinary motil' to Christ’s left and right. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that wc have 
here the expansions: ©(toScopo^) and d>(tAaSe^tpeia).'® 

Nevertheless, in the last instance (1994), Theodore/Peter has been discarded, with the decision as be¬ 
tween Branas and Mancaphas being left open. The article involved, which is at least of use bibliographi- 
cally, adds a significant lioard to the list: Isaccea VII (1918)—but lendentiously dates it “Enfoui apres 
1203?” whereas it actually contains nothing beyond 1203 (i.e., the reign of Alexius III). Nothing in it con¬ 
troverts the case made for Mancaphas above.''* 

The amount of time and trouble expended on this historically quite insignificant and realty rather 
quirky problem is now rapidly approaching the boundaries of absurdity. 


The motir can be only harelv discerned on ihe Barber Insiituie sperimen (below, pi. xxtl, (1)), but on the photograph of 
a further specimen, from a private collection, made available to me throt^ the kindness of Simon Bendall, it is quite clear: the 
reverse inscripdonis unfortuoatcl> appaictidyboth anomalous and blundered but can perhaps be restored as +00 AOPOS read¬ 
ing from ten o’clock, counterclockwise and lacing inward. 

S. Bcndall and C. Morriason, “Theodorc-Pierre, Theodore Branas ou Theodore Mankaphas?” 36 (193+), 170 81. 
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Metal 

We^ht 

Size 
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Reverse 
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Philadelphia? 




1C XC in field. 

+ B 
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e 
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ing tunic and kolobion, 

P M 




standing on dais; r. hand held 

Full-length figure of ruler 
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collar-piet:c, jeweled loros 
of simplified type(?), and 
sagion(?); holds in both hand.s 
scepter surmounted by 
patriarchal cross, obliquely 
across body. 
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31 
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Philadelphia? 
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( 1 ) 

(2.1] 

(2.2) 

(2.3) 

(2.4.) 


Barbet Insihule, Birniingham 
H.-. W.—. R.- 

H.-,W.-,R- 
Pnvate coUeclion 
Private coUeciioii 
Pnvale collection 


Subsequently (4.viij.80) acq. S. Bcndall 



AI^EXIUS III Angdus 
ScIf-styJcd Comncnus 
(April 1185 - November 1204: 
Flees Capital 17 July 1203) 


Background 

Alexius III continued a Comnenian tradition in being an elder brother passed over for power, already 
represented by the two sebastocrators Isaac, the elder brothers of Alexius I and of Manuel I, although 
they did nothing—at least overJy—about the slight, real or supposed, and both had ptwsessed a greater 
excuse for animus, havii^ been deliberately bypassed, whereas had Isaac not been elevated to the throne 
by chance Alexius would never have had the remotest claim to power (he had actually been in Syria at 
the time of his brother’s elevation, and liad been handsomely treated through the grant of title and rev¬ 
enues on his return).' 

The conspiracy at Cypsclla had apparently been mounted by a small and disparate group of mem¬ 
bers of the further Comnenian nobility, but nobody of standing had acted in support of Isaac, and army, 
household, and senate had all acquiesced in the change of regime, with the only real opposition to it 
coming in the form of an ineffective move on the pstrt of the metropolitan artbanate and crowd to rally 
niund one Alexius Coiuostephanus on the grounds that they no longer wished to be ruled by the 
Comneni—an interesting and ominous claim in itself.^ 

After his acclamation, Alexius dismissed the army (it b in fact difficult to see what else he could have 
done in the circumstances: cenairly not conduct a major campaign), and returned at leisure to the cap¬ 
ital for hb coronation, which was attended by a number of inauspicious events- 

The dominant themes of Alexius’ reign arc very much those of hb brother and predecessor’s: the 
Bulgarian wars externally, a continuing reliance upon the bureaucradc aristocracy internally; and a con¬ 
tinuing extravagance and rapacity that depleted the basic resources and revenues of the state. In addi¬ 
tion, Alexius had to contend with, or at least contain, not only the inherited disaffection of the court no¬ 
bility, but a growing measure of dbcontent—perhaps rather an increased readiness to express the same 
degree of discontent—among the population of the capital, and of disaffection on the part of the regions. 

Through a certain amount of luck, coupled with an equal amount of astuteness and duplicity, 
Alexius actually and eventually achieved more than his brother in providing relief from the Bulgarian 
wars. The reign started badly: the major area of conflict had by now spread into regions south of the 
Rhodope, and an expedition in the area of Serres-Amphipolis on the lower Strymon led by the sebas- 
toibator Isaac Gomnenus ended in defeat and the commander's capture.^ 

Then, in 1196, matters began very slowly to take a turn for the better. Ivan Asen was assassinated 
as a result of a family quarrel, and hb brother and partner Peter died soon after in even more obscure 
circumstances. Ivan's assassin, a boyar named Ivanko, then under pressure from the still living I^ter, 
seems to have otiered Alexius the possession of Turnovo and cooperation in the reconquest of the re¬ 
gions between the Danube and the Balkan range—the heart of the new state, .^exius proved unable to 


’ Brand, Cmfrmlslhe Wat, 55, 111, 210, Hcndy, Stuttia, pp 87, 88, and map 19. 

2 ChoniaKs, Hislona, ed van Dieten, I, pp. 455-56. 

^ For most of what follows, see Brand, Conjronls the Wa 


si, 125 35. 
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take up the ofler: the army sent out under the prsiostrator Manuel Camytzes refused to enter the moun¬ 
tains. and Ivanko was eventually obliged to quit ‘rurnovo. Nevertheless, when Ivanko appeared before 
Alexius he wa-s rettamed Alexius, married to the empentr’s granddaughter Theodora, and given re¬ 
sponsibility for protecting the area around Philippopolis from VTach and Cuman raids, a task for which 
he proved eminently suitable. 

It) 1196 and 1197, Alexius’ attention was turned to the rcacquisition of Strumitsa on the Strymor. 
and Prosek on the Vardar, two key fortresses by now in the possession of the previously mentioned 
Chrysos. This he failed to manage, and in part consequence the next several years saw Vlach and Cuman 
raids extending right up to the coast of the southeastern Thracian Plain. In 1199 die situation was fur¬ 
ther complicated by the revolt of Ivanko-Alexius at Philippopolis, who proceeded to defeat an expedi¬ 
tion sent against him, and to capture its commander Manuel Camytzes, opening up the whole of the 
northern Aegean coast to his raids. Matters perhajw could only improve. 

In 1200 Alexius himself set out against Ivanko-Alexius, and through a stratagem captured and im¬ 
mediately executed him, thus returning Philippopolis and the central Rhodope to the empire. In 1201, 
despite the taking and destruction of Varna on the Black Sea coast by Kaloyan, the third of the Asen 
brothers and successor of Ivan and Peter, vital Cuman support for the Bulgarians was removed through 
Russian action in concert with the Byzantines. 

With the removal of Ivanko-Alexius and Cuman pressure, Alexius could at last once more turn his 
attention to Chrysos, who was now in alliance with the recently released Manuel Camytzes. In the course 
of a long campaign (1201/2), Alexius first neutralized Chrysos by marrying him to Ivanko-Alexius’ 
widow Theodora, then crushed Camytzes in Thessaly, and finally captured Chrysos through another 
stratagem, allowing him to survive but forcing him to disgorge all his major possessions except Prosek. 
In part consequence oi all this, in 1202 Alexius was able to come to terms with Kaloyan, as a result of 
which the Bulgarians apparently agreed to confine themselves to the area between the Danube and the 
Balkan range, and to protect Byzantine possessions from the Cumans, in return for the creation of a 
Bulgarian patriarchate, and the promised award of an imperial title, presumably along (he lines of that 
given the earlier Bulgarian tsars. The conflict had been prolonged and complex, and it can only have 
been expensive and destructive, nor could the eventual outcome be expected to be scrupulously observed 
or to last, but peace of a kind had nevertheless been restored. 

Alexius, like his brother, very much relied upoti the bureaucratic aristocracy, to which he was also 
related via his wife Euphrosyne Ducaena (Camatera), a woman of formidable character who received 
the same degree of formal obeisance as did her husband, but who was also apparently corrupt and had 
an eye for the advaticement of members of her own family. He therefore retained a titimber of occu¬ 
pants in their posts. At the head of affairs, after a brief period of disgrace, stood Constantine Meso- 
potamites, and, after hb more permanent disgrace in 1197, Theodore Eirenikos. Both held the post of 
epi tou kemikltiou, not formally the senior administrative office, but one that endowed its holder with con¬ 
tinued immediate access to, and therefore at least potential influence with, the emperor. As formal heads 
of the administration, holding the post of megas (ijgotfe®, John Belissariotcs was later succeeded by the 
historian Nicetas Choniates himself, and the former is known to have continued also to head the financial 
administration in the post of megas logarml^. The conduct of external affairs continued to be directed by 
Demetrius Tornices as logotheUs tou dromon, and after his death by his son Constantine in the same post—a 
telling if nor entirely usual example of hereditary bureaucracy. The titular commander of the naval 
forces of the empire, Michael Stryphnos, the empress’ brother-in-law, as megas doux both scandously ne¬ 
glected his central responsibilities and s>stematically milked the coastal regions under his jurisdiction, 
thereby earning the strictures of both the Choniates brothers, Nicetas and Michael.* 

All in all, the overriding impression of the central administration during the reigns of the two Angeli 
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is still one of massive complexity, run competently enough by a relatively small number of interrelated 
families, some of which were also related at some distance to the court nobility—like the Camatcri them¬ 
selves, for example, who seem to have come to prominence as early as the reign of Alexius I, when 
Gregory Camaterus married into the imperial clan and was rewarded with the post of logothetis ton sekretOn 
(later the megas lo^tkelts). Empress Euphrosyne was, as previously mentioned, herself a Camatera, and 
her brotlicr Basil had held central administradve posts under Manuel I and Alexius II, had been blinded 
for conspiracy by Andronicus I, had been brought back by Isaac, and now regained influence under 
Alexius. The family had clearly gained from the chance transfer of dynasty from Comnenus to Angelus.’ 
Such a bureaucratic class was, however, not popular; the later Comneni may have been disliked by the 
metropolitan populace, but the central administration and the representatives that it sent out were widely 
feared and hated in the regions.'' 

A good example of the itiner workings of the central financial administration is to be seen in the 
Athonite dossier that resulted from a juridical examination of the monastery’s right to exemption from 
taxation with regard to the sale of wine carried in its own shipping, in May July 1196, part of a wider 
examination of such riglits in 1196/97, by the now hard-pressed treasury. The proceedings of four ses¬ 
sions of a court set up for the purpose, presided over by John Belissariotes the mt^ logariastis, and con¬ 
sisting of between twelve and e^hteen judges and assessors, are minuted, with the arguments of both 
sides in the case being summarized, andjudgment is inevitably given in favor of the monastery. The elal)- 
orate traditional mechanisms were thus still in existence, and were indeed still funedoning, but in the face 
of previous imperial incapacity, and massive institutional privilege and interest, were simply unable to 
force through a decision that reflected the clear and ui^ni interests of the state.^ 

That Alexius was as profligate as his predecessor, if in different ways, is attested to by Nicetas: on 
gaining power, he distributed out the funds {chrlmaUi) amassed by his brother for the purposes of war, and 
when this had all been dissipated, he proceeded to the granting out of state landed properties and rev¬ 
enues {gedia karpophora kai demosious lyneisphoras), and then on to that of the most illustrious dignities (toif 
tSn axidnutlOn lamprois); to the future collecdon of revenues he gave no thought in his pursuit of munifi¬ 
cence (philodBria) and wastefulness {asBIid).^ What Nicetas is referring to in the last instance is that Alexius 
was granting out the basic sources of future revenues, and that this is accurate is well exemplified in the 
texts of the Vcncto-Byzantinc Treaty of 1198 and the Parlilio Romanitje of 1204, wherein it is clear that 
whole stretches of state lands and their villages had been awarded to imperial relations by blood and 
marriage. This, of course, was a pracUce that went right back to the beginnings of the Comnenian 
regime and was indeed integral to it, but that had apparently been taken to dangerous excess by/Vlcxius.® 
Nicetas elsewhere mentions the sale of the dignity of sebastosnot only to members of the base professions 
but even to foreigners, and the avarice of impterial relatives in amassing huge sums surpassing any pri¬ 
vate fortune (pdehe ii/toitte)—phraseology strongly reminiscent of the criticisms leveled at Alexius I and 
his reladons by John Zonaras and John the Oxite: the state treated as a family concern.''’ 

Like Isaac, and for much the same reason, .'Uexius had to contend with a number of revolts or at¬ 
tempted revolts by disaffected members of the court nobility. That of Alexius Contostephanus at the be¬ 
ginning of the re^ has been previously mentioned, but a further conspiracy by a Contostephanus— 
perhaps the same one—occurred in 1200, although it too was suppressed without difficulty. The most 
dangerous revolt of the reign was mounted by John Comnenus (Axouch) called “the Fat” in 1201: a close 

^Magdalino, Aiasnei/, 253 55,505 Brsind. ^nutlium Cm/hnliUte Wat, li2. 

® See above, p. 4. 

’ P Lemerle, “Notes sue [’administration byzamine a U veille de la IV' croisade.d’apresdeux documents inedits des archives 
dc Lavra,” 7!£S 19 (1961), 258 72, idem, A.Guillou.and N. Svoronos, ,4£fej A Lawn, I, Dooripnef i /204, Archives de I’Athos 5 
(Paris, 1970), 345-58. On the question, see now Magdalino, “law and Society in Byzantium,” 111-15—not, however, invali¬ 
dating the general paradigm. 

* Nitclas Choniates, l/islona. cd. van Dicten, I, pp- 454, 460. 

9 Hendy, .^iurfier, pp. 87-89 and map 19. 

Choniates, f/uioriu, ed. van Dicten, l,pp. 483, +84; for Alexius I, see a 


above, pp. 181-82. 
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relation of the centra] Comnenus family, he was supported by many members of the nobility, and his re¬ 
volt entailed the sacking of the Great Palace, including the treasury and mint, by the metropolitan mob 
and disaffected soldiery. It was suppressed with relative ease only because of the incompetence of its fig¬ 
urehead and the heterogeneity of his supporters. At some late stage of the reign, Michael Ducas led a 
revolt in the southwestern Anatolian region of Mylassa-Melanudium." 

Unlike Isaac, however, Alexius also had to contend with disaffection on the part of the metropoli¬ 
tan populace, which expressed itself in several bouts of revolt. These could occur in support of the 
disaffected nobility, as in the cases of the Contostephani and of John Comnenus, or in protest against 
some item oi' tyrannical behasnor on the part of the administration, as when certain courtiers attempted 
a shakedown of the wealthy tnoney chatiger [kollj>btslS) Calomodius, or when the governor of the prae¬ 
torian prison was known to be letting its inmates out at night to commit theft and burglary and return to 
him with their loot, both such instances apparently occurring in 1201.'^ But the populace (along with the 
clergy and senate), divided into its various trades and professions [lechnai km epistemai: presumably its 
guilds), had also formaLy opposed the emperor on the matter of his proposals for the collection of the 
almnamkon tax, and forced their abandonment, in 1197. 

In some ways of wider significance than even this were the revolts of whole regions under dynaslai, 
that is, leading members of the urban-based archontic class, such as Leo Chamarems who took power 
in Sparta and its vicinity, and Leo Sgouros who took power in Nauplion and extended it to Argos and 
Corinth and threatened Athens, both iti 1201: these were not put down, and must have deprived the state 
of appreciable items in its annual revenues.'■* This, then, was the disintegrating situation when 
the Venetian Reet transporting the Fourth Crusade hove to off Chalcedon, opposite the capital, on 24 
June 1203. 

Coinage 

The coinage of Alexius III—again of a relatively simple format—nevertheless provides, ironically 
enough as the last reasonably certain occasion before its eventual disappearance, the crucial test for the 
proposed oiganization of its production according to the indictional cycle, a test which the proposition 
posses successfuLy. 

Alexius was acclaimed in April 1195, that is, during the course of a thirteenth indiction (1194/95), 
and fled the City in July 1203, that is, during the course of a sixth indiction (1202/3), with the cycle 
changing on 31 August/1 September 1197 (= inds. 15/1). The reign thus covers a little over the final 
two years of one cycle and almost the first six/seven of anothcr.i^ 

It will be remembered that, on the previous occasion of such an indictional change (31 August/1 
September 1182), thctypcs/varictics of the coinage had exhibited no change, because of the evident ne¬ 
cessity of continuing the last set of designs of Manuel, and thereby of not providing a new one for the 
minor Alexius.'^ It might be thought that this lapse would have seen the discontinuation of the practice, 
but such is clearly not the case. For the metropolitan hyperpyTon and electrum trachy certainly, and the 
billon trachy very proljably, break down itno two major varieties that clearly represent the two-/six-year 
indictional division. The Thessalonican series of tetartera and half-tetartera also breaks down, but less 
surely, into two types/varictics in a parallel division. 

Nicetas mentions disparagingly llic abandonment by Alttxiu.s of the family name Aiigclus for the 
more illustrious one of Comnenus—to which in fact he was probably as entitled as most, given the lack 
of rules for such nomenclature at the time—and implies that this took place at or immediately alter his 
coronation, but tlie coinage does not entirely bear this out, for the earliest mention of any family name 

I ‘ Brand, Djicmtium Gu^ du Wat. 122-24, 138. 

'2lbid,pp. 121-22. 

13 Choniatea, HisUric, ed. van Dieten, I, p. 478. 

Brand, ^tmdm Cenfronu du Wtsi. 152-53. 

13 Grumel, La chnmologit, 258. 

I^See above, pp. 341 42. 
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on the coinage, and that Comnenus, occurs with the indictional changes of 1197. Either Alexius’ as¬ 
sumption of the name took place somewhat later than Nicetas implies, or the matter was of less impor¬ 
tance than might othcrwbc have been supposed.'^ 

The gold hyperpyron, as mentioned, breaks dowm into two basic varieties, clearly sequential. The 
earlier (Var. I; la.1-4) is that on which the standing f^re of Christ on the obverse is accompanied by 
a jeweled form of dais, and on which there is no inscription other than 1C/X C. On the reverse, the stand¬ 
ing figures of the emperor and St. Constantine are accompanied liy the inscription AAe2IOCA€Cn 
ORiliNTANTI. The later (Var. II: lb. 1—7) is that on which Christ on the obverse is accompanied bv a lin¬ 
ear form of dais, and the inscription +K6R0 H66I is added. On the reverse, the two figures are ac¬ 
companied by the inscription AAesmiASCn ijj TlPKOtl+hllU. 

The distinctions are not absolute!)' walerti^t: the linear or simple form of dais can occur on Variety 
I (as la.4 and BN Cp./A^/Ol), and the jeweled on Variety II (as BM 3); and the inscriptional form 
OK.IDNTANTI can apparently occur on Variety II (as BM 2). There is no doubt, however, that two basic 
varieties only are involved. 

The numbers of the two varieties in the collection appear more or less generally representative: 4 
of Variety I (1195-97), and 7 of Variety II (1197-1203)—although the die-linking of lb.2-Ib.4 is to be 
noted. 

The electrum trachy also breaks down into two basic and sequential varieties, although in this case 
as the invocation (vSI^O Meet on the obverse is common to both the varieties, the inscriptional form 
AAGZIlil on the reverse is also common. Nevertheless, the inscriptionsd form ©IvUlNTANTI docs occur, 
and as on the gold is presumably early and again as on the gold is replaced by ty TUIKOhN-NtU, presum¬ 
ably late. Again, the numbers in the collection appear more or less representative: 4 of Variety I 
(1195-97), and 8 of Variet) II (1197-1203), 

In the case of the electrum trachy however, with the distinction between the varieties being so rel¬ 
atively fine, there are a number of specimens (2a.l-6) on which it is actually obscured through faulty 
striking or whatever. There are also several (2d.l-3) which lack the obverse NSRO HQSI, although what, 
if any, effect this has on the reverse inscriptional forms remains obscure. Nevertheless, they do not ap¬ 
pear to be early: it is clear that Alexius continued and extended Isaac’s debasement of the denomination, 
tt) 2.5 carats and below, and, fur example, 2d. 1 seems to be of billon only and moreover executed in a 
somewhat odd dry style, and 2d.2 seems not that much better metallically'® 

In addition to all this, there are quite a number of further minor variations, particularly in the pres¬ 
ence of signa above Christ’s throne on the obverse of Varieties I and II (•!•/%l +) and on that of the un¬ 
certain varieties (®/**.), and in the form of the loros-waists on the reverse, with E) El being more or less 
normal on Varieties I and II, but even here E) E and ISI El occur and the uncertain varieties (prob¬ 
ably at least largely late) add several more. A recent (1977) hoard has added bulk to our knowledge of the 
series, but little of moment to that of its detailed history. 

One has the impression of a welter of coining at some late stage of the reign, with minor variations 
ocurring almost die by die, tind possibly denoting metal content, or chronology, or even both. The dis¬ 
turbing possibility arises tif at least some of these e:oins tint being products of the mini of Consiantinople, 
and some of them not even being issues of Alexius III, but a plausible explanation will have to await the 
entry for the joint reign of Isaac II (restored) and .Mexius IV below. 

The billon trachy is in some ways stabler in format than the electrum one, but here the situation is 
rendered immensely more difficult by the overwhelmingly predominant ill-stiiking. The issue breaks 
down into four at least largely parallel sequences (A D), representing an qfficina arrangement, and one 
continuing on from Isaac ’s issue. Variety A, in a similai fashion to the gold, has two clear subvarieties, 

' ’ Choniaics, Hisiuria, eel. van Dieicn, 1. p. 459. 

Hrndy Coiitage anrf Moefy. 12; .Morrisson et al., L’e? moffnayc, I. 

I*'M.D.’O'Hara, ‘A Hoard of EIcccrum Trachea of Alexius III,” .VC 137 (1977), 186 88. 
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with Variety' A(i) having no inscription on the obverse other than the 1C /X C to either side of the bust 
of Christ, and with the inscriptioual form on the reverse being AACZIOCA 0 K.UJNTANTI, Variety 
A(ii) succeeds, with +KeRO Heel being added to the obverse, and the inscriptionaJ form AA62HIIA6C 
® UiTUJK.Oil'H'JllI therefore becoming appropriate on the reverse. I'his change clearly parallels those on 
the gold and to a lesser extent on the clcctrum, and is to be dated to the advent of the new indicticnal 
cycle in 1 i 97. Again, the distinctions are not absolutely watertight, and O K liINTANTI certainly occurs 
on Variety A(ii) (3b.l—2 and partially 3e.2). And again, the numbers of the two varieties in the collec¬ 
tion appear more or less representative: 9 of Variety A(i} (1195-97), and 34 of Variety A{ii) (1197- 
1203). 

The high proportion of these two varieties that has been neatly clipped as they passed through the 
fiscal machine, for reasons that have been previousiy noted and later on in the reign, is immediately no¬ 
ticeable; 6 of the 9 specimens of Variety A(i), and 11 of tlie 34 of Variety A(ii). Both varieties tend to be 
of a larger and more regular fabric, and of a neater design, than the remaining sequences B-D in gen¬ 
eral, with A(i) itself exceeding A(ii) in these respects. This clearly had a marked effect upon the propor¬ 
tion that was clipped: two-thirds of Variety A(i); one-third of Variety A(ii); and one specimen only of the 
remaining sequences—Van B(a); (3d.3), again noticeably an early and latter variety. 

In comparison, for the reign of Isaac, the proportions are very different; a much smaller proportion 
clipped, and a much more even spread over dcntimiiiatioiis (Var. A—1 specimen, 3b.l7; Van B—4 spec¬ 
imens, 3d.l8, 3d.21—23; Var. C—3 specimens, 3f.21-23; Var. D—none). For the reign of Manuel, the 
proportions are much the same as for that of Isaac. 

The point is clear; at some stage late in the reign of Alexius (that is, when his i:<jinage was domi¬ 
nant), a general instruction was given to treasury and/or mint operatives to clip down the larger trachea 
coming through ihcir hands. This would inevitably have involved all pieces of the preceding reigns, but 
\ii iudJly only those of Varieties A(i) and, to a lesser degree, A(ii) of that of Alexius.^® 

As to the remaining sequences B-D, it is clear that—unlike A(i) and A(ii) which take after the 
gold—they take rather alter the electrum in uniformly havingKSRO M9€l on the obverse, and there¬ 
fore the appropriate inscriptional form AAeZIU) on the reverse. Nevertheless, some specimens of these 
sequences do have the reverse inscriptional form 0 KlUNTANTI rather than TlUKOf14-NUJ (e.g., Var. 
D—3i.l), and these will therefore be earlier, datable to 1195-97 as opposed to 1197-1203. The trouble 
is that, as will be seen in the lists below, the overwhelming majorit>' of reverse inscriptions are obscure. 

Wheilier the affiliation of Variety A to the gold, and of Varieties B-D to the electrum, reveals any 
usable clue to the underlying pattern of production remains itself as yet obscure, although not at all im¬ 
probable, There do not appear to be qfficina distinctions operating in the cases of the gold and clcctrum, 
as there had been under Isaac, and it is always possible that the later looting of the treasury and mint 
during the revolt of John Comnenus in 1201 permanently disrupted the smooth working of the institution. 

It is dear that Alexius continued and extended the debasement of the denomination; prerious read¬ 
ings had suggested a silver content of some 2-3% for the reign, and those from the c'olleciion more or 
less agree (2.90% and 2.97%), but with a mysteriously high 4.98% (restruck on an earlier flan?), and a 
low 1.9%.^' 

The issue of metropolitan billon tetartera seems to have ceased during the reign, presumably for 
the reason previously su^ested: the sinking value of the billon trachy (Vise hyperptyron in 1199) brought 
it too near that of the tetarteron (technically at least probably Vses hyperpyron), with the result that the 
lower denominatiaii dropped out of the system.^ Known specimens have the reverse inscription 
AAeZIC A€Cn or similar, tending to confirm that they date from early in the reign (that is, they lack 
the family name), and it could wdl be that the denomination was dropped with the indictional changes 

2® See above, pp. 45-4S, 62-6S. 

2' Hendy and Charles, “TheTwelflli-Cemury ByiamuieTracliy,”p. IJ. tabic 1, below, p. 408, nos. 3a.6 0iigh), 3a.8 (low); 
sec also above, pp. 42, 45,65. 

22 Hcndy, &i/s£s, 519 and notes 353, 354. Sec also above, pp. 49 50. 
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of 1197. Ill any case, it is clear ihat the Imlf-ieiarteron, with which it shares an uncommon obverse type 
of the Vii^n, goes with it: the half also reads AA6ZIC A6[cn]. 

The I'hessalonican series of copper tetartera and half-tctartcra presents problems: certainly nu- 
riiismatically, and possibly historically based. The single teiartcron type consists certainly of two, possi¬ 
bly of three reverse varieties. These are: emperor holds labarum-headed scepter (5c}; emperor holds 
labarum on long shall (5a.l-15); and emperor holds labarum on long shaft with dot (5b.l-4). It is not 
tcadily apparent in what order they should be placed, but on the whole that represented above seems the 
most probable. Emperor with labarum-headed scepter should surely be early, for with its large flan and 
bold imperial t^re it is clearly related to the larger and heavier specimens of emperor with plain 
labarum (c.g.. 5a. 1—2; 4.55 g and 4.14 g respectively). Emjieror with labarum and dot on the other hand 
seems late, for with their smaller flans and lighter weight (the four specimens average at 2.47 g) they are 
surely related to similar specimens of the emperor w ith plain labarum variety. If emperor with labarum- 
headed scepter represents a substantive variety and more than a single die (and the sjiccimen is so far ap¬ 
parent!) unique), then it would fit quite well into the chronological slot 1195-97, to be followed by the 
common emperor with plain labarum at 1197 1203, leaving the much less common emperor with 
labarum and dot for further consideration under the joint reign of Isaac II and .^exius IV below. 

The two types of half-ietartera are put into chronological order with reladve ease; Type A is char¬ 
acterized by the inscripdonal form AA62II11 A6Cn (that is, without the family name), while Type B def¬ 
initely includes specimens with AA62HII TlflKOhN-NUJ (that is, widi the family name) and is therefore 
probably the later. Dating them satisfactorily according to the schema above is much more difficult: there 
does not seem to be a sufficient disparity between their numbers to date them to 1195-97 and 
1197-1203 respectively; and they possibly represent brief and separate bursts of production over the pe¬ 
riod as a whole. 

The coinage of Alexius III can thus be represented as in the table below. 


T.vble 13 


Mint 

Denomination 

1195 97 

1197-1203 

CpI. 

A7 Hyperpyron 

Var.I 

Var. II 

Cpl. 

EL Trachy 

Var.l 

Van II 

Cpl. 

Bill. Trachy 

Var.A(i)/OKlUNTANTI 

Var. A(u)/TIJJKOm44UJ 

Cpl. 

Bill. Tetarteron 

4 

? 

Cpl. 

Bill. Hall'-Tetartcron 

6 


Tlics.s. 

FtL Tetarteron 

1 (5c) 

5a.l-15 

Thess. 

.E Half-Tetarteron 

TypeA(?) 

TypeB{?) 
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Metal 

Weight 


A/ 4.11 

M 4.49 

flattened 

/V 3.21 

clipped 


HYPERPYRON NO\nSMA 


1C XC in held. 

Full-length figure of Christ, 
bearded and nimbate, stand¬ 
ing on dais, wearing tunic 
and kolobion; holds Gospels 
in 1, hand, !•* in each limb of 
nimbus cross. 


(eweled form of dais, 
jeweled form of dais. 


I Jeweled form of dais. • 
nimbus cross. 


IJnearfonn of dais. 


AAeziocaecn ®i;unta 
NTI 

Full-length figure of emperor 
on 1., and of St. Constantine 
nimbate, holding between 
them patriaichal cross on long| 
shaft ending in small globulc. 
Emperor wears scemtna, 
divitision, and clilam^'s; bolds 
anexikakia in r. hand; saint 
wears stemma, dividuon, 
collar-piece, and jeweled lorosj 
of simplified type. 

AAssiocfiecn ©kujnti 

AA€( OKIUNTANT 


lOTHC OKttJNl 


AA€Sl! IC OI4UNTANT( 


Type as previous, 
linear form of dais, plaii 
nimbus cross. 


v,n 

I AAeziuidecn uj Tuix.oitH»UJj 
I Type as previous. 


AASZIWAenT lU TUlROm+JlDl 


(1197- 

1203) 


la.1 Ptirccl9t8 

H.PI. 22.1-2, W, 1-2,R.- 
H. PI 22.1 This coin 

la.2 Pcircc 1948, gift of Royall Tyler i.29, from Feuardem 26? 

H.PI 22.2 This coin 
Ia,3 Whittemore 

la. 4 Peirce 1948 

lb. 1 Peirce 1948 from Spink vi.29 

H. PI. 22.3, W. 3-7, R. 2199-2201 
H. PI. 22.3 This roin 
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Meial 




No. 

Weight 

Sue 

Obverse 

Reverse 

lb.2 

A7 4.28 

28 

Same die as previous. 

Same die as previous. 

lb.3* 

Af 4.38 

27 

Same die as previous. 

Same die as previous. 

lb.4 

3.92 

28 

Linectr form of dais, pellet 

Same die as previous. 


flattened 


in nimbus cross. 


lb.5* 

.V 4.30 

29 

Linceir form of dais; two (?) 

AAeSiUJASenO ®TlUK,»m40 




pellets in nimbus cross. 

IC 

lb.6* 

A7 4.26 

27 

Linear form of dais; in 





nimbus cross. 

IC 

lb.7* 

.V 4.17 

28 

1 linear form of dais. 

|AA6iHUAeC 0 ID IKOW 

1 




ASPRON TR-ACHY NOMISMA 




Constantinople 




Var.l 




IC.eRO Meei. IC XC in field. 

AAesiiiiAecn o iciuntanti 




Christ, bearded and nimhate, 

Full-length figure of emperor 




wearing tunic and kolobion, 

on 1., and of Si. Constantine 




seated upon throne without 

nimbate, holding between 




back; r. hand raised in bene- 

them labarum, surmounting 




diction, holds Gospels in 1. 

triangular decoration, on long 




Pellet, or pellets, normally in 

shaft. Emperor and saint wear 




each limb of nimbus cross. 

stemma, divitision, collar-piece, 
and jeweled loros of simplified 
type; both hold scepter crudger, 
emperor in r. hand, saint in 1. 

2a. 1 

a. 4.35 

33 


AAC[ lOI 0 OK 


chipped 




2a.2 

El. 4.53 

30 

above cushion of throne. 

0 Kliil 




to either side. 



lb.3 Whiitcmorc 

! b.4 Peirce 1948 from Rayincrd xii.29 

1 b.5 Whirtemore 

lb.6 \Vhiilemorc 

lb.7 AVhictemore 

R. 2201 This coin 

2a.l Peirce 1948 from Plate i(?).2+ 

H. Pi. 22.4-7, W 3-10, R. 2202-3 
2a.2 Bcicclc 1956 

H PI. 22.4 This coir 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

2a.3* 

El. 4.42 

30 

♦ above cushion of throne, 

10 ®K.U[ 

2a.4* 

El. 4.40 

30 

+ above cushion of throne. 

lAeC ® KlUNTANT 




Kt 

// g, 




Inscr. and type as preceding 

AA62llDA6Cn ^TlUK.On+Nlll, 




van 

Type as preceding van 

2b. 1* 

El, 4.47 

30 


K 





lb 

2b.2 

Kl 4.54 

31 







K 

2b. 3* 

Ei. 4.19 

34 

46 above cushion of throne. 

liiuAcco iij iiQom4'j[ 




to either side. 


2b.4 

El. 4.23 

33 

As preceding 

0 IKOMl 

2b.5 

El. 3.39 

28 







mm. 

2b.6* 

El. 3.97 

29 


]n 2; loros-waisis 





K mm. 

2b. 7* 

El. 4.32 

30 


AASr lllUAeC 'j^TlbK.O; 





loros-waists as preceding; 





lacks triangular decoration 





below labarum head. 

2b.8 

El. 4.15 

28 




pierced, gilt, 



Same die as 2b.7. 




Uncertain Van. 

2c. 1' 

El. 4.61 

29 

0 on ihnjne, to either side. 

In.scr ob.scijre 


2a.3 Bertete 1956 

2a.4 VVTiittcmore 

2UI Bertels 1936 

2b.2 Bertels 1956 

2b.3 BertcK 1956 

2b.4 Benele 1956 

H. PL 22.5 This com 
2b.5 Bertels 1956 

H. PI. 22.7 This com 
2b.6 Peirce 1948 

2b.7 Bertels 1956 

^1926, p. 13, no. 40 This com 
2b.8 Bertels 1956 

2c.1 BfrtelS1956 
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No. 

Melal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

2c.2 

El, 4.75 

27 

0 on throne to 1., and above 
throne to r. 

Inscr. obscure 

2c.3 

El. 4.08 

29 


liuiAec 

2c.4 

R 3.97 
chipped 

30 


Inscr. obscure 

2c.5 

El. 4.18 

28 

above cushion of throne, to 
cither side. 

Inscr. obscure 

2c.6‘ 

El. 3.77 

28 

on throne, to r. 

AA6l ]A; loros-waists 

m o. 

rudimentary triai^Iar deco¬ 
ration below labarum head. 

2d.l 

El. 3.96 

billon (?) 

32 

Lacks l^fkO H96I 

Inscr. obscure; loros-waists 

mu. 

2d.2 

El. 4.03 

29 


Inscr. obscure; loros-waists 

mm. 

2d.3 

El. 4.42 

33 


Inscr. obscure; loros-waists 

mm, 

diamond below labarum head 




ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 




Constantinople 




KeRO Heel. 1C XC infield. 

Beardless, nimbatc bust of 
Christ, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds scroll in 1. 
hand. Pellet, or pellets, nor¬ 
mally in each limb of nimbus 

Full-length figure of emperor 
on 1., and of St. Constantine 
nimliate, holdii^ between 
them globus cruciger. Emperor 
and saint wear siemma, tliviti- 
sion, collar-piece, and jeweled 
loros of simplified type; both 
hold labarum-headed scepter. 


2<:.2 Shaw 19i7 

2r.3 Peirce 1948 from Spiiik\iii.29 

2c-4 ftirce 1948 

2c-5 Bericle 1956 

H R 22.6 ThUcoin 
2c-6 Bcrtcle 1956 

2d.l Denele 1956 

SeeA'ClSTT, p. l87,no« 1-15 
2d.2 Whiilcmorc 

2d.5 Frair Baldwin 22.ix. 78 
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No. 

Metal 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 




Var. 

I.acksl^NO Meei 

A(i) 

AAeSIOCA 0 K.UJNTANTI, 
emperor's loros-tvaisi 1^. 

3a. 1 

BiU. 3.15 

32 


Inscr. obscure 

3a.2 

Bill. 3.52 

33 


©[ JNTHi 

3a.3* 

Bill. 3.96 

32 


AAei ]0 

3a.4 

Bill. 2.31 

clipped 

24 


]c 0 KUIN'Tl 

Sa..*) 

Bill. 1.86 

clipped 

20 


0 K.UINTAN1 

3a.6 

Bill. 1.54 

clipped 

20 


AA€2l ]A 0 Kll) 

3a.7* 

BiU. 1.12 
neatly 
dipped 

19 


AAel ] © 

3a.8 

Bill. 1.63 

clipped 

22 


Inscr obscure 

3a.9 

Bill. 1.46 
neatly 
clipped 

19 


AAel ] 0 


3a. 1 Bertrl^ 1960 

H.PU.22.8 12,23.1 7,W15 36,R,2206 13 
3a.2 Schindler 1960 

H. PL 22.8 This coin 
3a.3 Schindler 1960 
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Bcrteic 1960 
Bends 1960 
Bertels 1960 
Bcnclc 1960 



Bertels I960 
Whhtemorc 
Whitieinore 
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Metal 

Weight 

Si., 

Obverse 


Bill. 2.06 

dipped 

23 



Bill. 1.15 

dipped 

21 


IIUI ® 

Bill. 1.89 
neatly clipped, 
gUt, worn 

24- 


InstT. obscure 

Bill. 1.47 
neatly clipped, 
flattened 

23 


Inscr obscure 

Bill. 1.36 
neatly 
dipped 

21 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 1.52 
neatly dipjied, 
flattened 

19 

Var. 

Inscr. and type as in preeeding 

Inscr. obscure 

Bfa) 

Inscr. as in preceding va 
emperor and saint hold 
between them globus su 
mounted by patriarchal 
emperor’s ioros-waist O 

Bill. 3.19 

29 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.69 

26 


Inscr. obscure 


BiU. l,8t 


22 
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Weight 

Si.. 

Obverse 

Reverse 




Var. B(h) 



Inscr. and type as in 

preceding 

Inscr. as in preceding vars.; 
emperor and saint hold be¬ 
tween them gl. cr. 
emperor’s loros-waist E3. 

Bill. 3.25 

27 



Inscr. obscure 

BiU. 3.47 

29 



Inscr. obscure 

Bill, 2.46 

30 



Inscr, obscure 




ffer. C(a) 



Inscr. and type as in 

preceding 

Inscr. as in preceding vars.; 
three jewels on collar-pieces; 





two asterisks between the 





figures of the emperor and 





saint, below the gl. cr.; 





emperor's loros-waist O. 

Bill. 2.92 

28 



Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.12 

27 



Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 2.49 

29 



Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.14 

25 



Inscr. obscure 

silvered 





Bill. 3.30 

27 



Inscr. obscure 

Bill 2.9.5 

27 



Inscr. obscure 

BiL. 3.23 

23 

_1 



+ between figures. 

[+?] 


Bcrioic 1960 
H. PI. 23.1 This coin 
{^iice 1948 
H.Pl. 22.l2This coin 
Srhincllft I960 
Schindler I960 

Schindler I960 froni Subsiic, Agrain 
H. PI. 23.3 1 his coin 
Bcricle I960 
Schindler 1960 
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Meta] 




Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 



Far. C(b) 



Inscr. and type as in preceding 

Inscr. and type as in preceding 



var. 

var., but lacking asterisks 




between figures. 

Bill. 2.8! 

27 


AAeziiv 

Bill. 2.79 

27 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 2.92 

26 


Ir.scT. obscure 

Bill. 3-23 

24 


Inscr obscure 

Bill. 2.59 

27 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.07 

28 


® i;tujk.ophj 

Bill. 2.92 

27 


Inscr. obscure 



Far. D(a) 



InscT. and type as in preceding 

Inscr. as in preceding van; 
collar-pieces have normal 
number of jewels (five to 




ei^t|; emperor's lotos-waist 

Bill. 3.01 

27 


Inscr. obscure 

Bai. 2.66 

27 


Inscr obscure 

Bill. 2.61 

27 


Inscr. obscure 

silvered 




Bill. 2.35 

27 


Inscr. obscure 


Bcneli 1950 
H.Fl. 23.2 This coin 
Bsrtelir 1960 


Bertcli 1960 

Peirce 1948 from Spiiikxii.29 
Schindler I960 


Scliindlcr 1960 
Schindler 1960 
H. PI. 23.3 This coin 
Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
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Metal 

Weight 


Obveree 

Reverse 



1 Kk D(b) 



Inscr and type a£ in preceding 

Inscr. and type as in precedin 



var. 

van, but emperor's loros- 





Bill. 2.57 

24 


AA[ ] © KUJNi 

Bill. 4.77 

27 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.07 

27 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 4.10 

26 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 2.08 

26 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 2.39 

28x20 


Inscr. obscure 



1 ‘Aitomaleiu” Var. 



Iiistr. and type as in preceding 

Inscr. as in preceding van; 



van 

collar-piece has five to eight 




jewels; emperor's loros-waist 




II3;g!. cr. |-B(b)/D(b) 

Bill. 3.42 

30 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 3.02 

25 


Inscr. obscure 

Bill. 2.58 

27 


Inscr. obscure 



Uncenain Var. 

Bill. 3.65 

26 


]A€Zld 


Bertele I960 
Bcricic 1960 
H. PI. 23.7 This cnin 
Bertele 1960 
WTiiitcmorc 
Bertfl^ I960 
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No- 

Melat 

Weight 

S,.e 

Obverse 

Reverse 

D... 




TETARTERON NOUXfMION 





Constantinople 




! 

IW ev in field. 

Bust of Virgin nimbate, orans, 
wearing tunic and tnaphorion, 
turned to r. Manus Dei in 
upper r. field. 

AA65IC aecn 

Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divilision, collar- 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type; holds in r. 
hand labarum-hcaded 
scepter, and in 1, gl. cr. 

{1195-97) 

4* 

iE 3.38 

19 


lAesic 





1 Thessalonica I 





0 n in field- 
re oc 

Bust of St. George, beardless 
and nimbate, wearing tunic, 
breastplate, and sagion; holds 
spear in r. hand, resting on 1 . 
shoulder, and in L, scroll or 
hilt of sword. 

AAesioc aecnoTMC 

Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
and chlamys; holds in r. hand 
labarum on long shaft, and in 
l.,gi.cr. 

(1197- 

1203) 

1 

.‘ia.l* 

-E 4.55 

20 

0 r 

V or 

lACSIOC AecnOTMC 


5a-2* 

■E 4.14 


e n 

s oc 

ls«c AecnoTHC 


5a.3 

^ 3.47 

19 

re n 

oc 

AAe2l»* 


5a.4 

X. 2.63 

21 

le n 
) oc 

]Ae2i*c Aec( 


5a.5 

X 4.11 

22 

® r, 

■■e 0 
s c 

AecnoTHC 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Silt 

Obverse 


5b, 1* 

.£ 2.63 

17 

® ri 

AAeSlI 




re 0 

Dot on labarum shaft. 




.E ^ 


5b. 2* 

K. 2.48 

17 

n 

lAet ]I0C A6[ 




oc 


5b.3 

AL i.yi 

19 

0 n 

AAeaui Aecnl IH 




re 0 





£ C 


5b.4 

JE 2.88 

21 

0 r[ 

Inscr. obscure 




re o( 





.F 


(5c)* 

JE 

20 

0 rt 

AA62I0C AecnOTHC 




re oc 

Emperor holds labarum- 




£ 

headed scepter in r hand, 

5d.l 

2.32 

18 

0 n 

AC 21 A 




re oc 

n 




s 

T 





Uncertain variety 

5d.2 

JE 1.94 

15 

o n 

}ZIO A 


clipped? 


re oc 





£ 





HAT.F-TF.TARTRRON 




Constantinople 




n> ©V in field. 

AACIIC AC 




Full-length figure of Virgin 

Full-length figure of emperor 




niinbatc, orans, wearing 

wearing stemma, divitision. 




tunic and inaphorion. turned 

collar-piece, and jeweled loros 




to r. Matius Dei in upper r. 

of simplified t>pe; liolds in r. 




field. 

hand scepter cruciger, and in 





l.gi.cr. 

6* 

JE 2.13 

13 


AACIIC AC 


5b. 1 
5b. 2 
5b3 
5b.4 
(5c) 
5d,l 
5d.2 
6 


ftiitc laWfn 
Ftircc 194B 
Beriele 1960 
BcTidd 1960 


iiPWliiLSe 


Pnvaie colkciion 
Bcrtdc 1960 
Bcndf 1950 
Peirce 194S 
H.-. W.-, R.- 
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Mcial 




■No. 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 




Tltessaloiuca 




TYPE A 




0 n in field. 

AA6SIUJ A6Cn 




re oc 

Full-length figure of emperor 





wearing stemma, divitision, 




Bust of St. George, beardless 

and chlamys; holds in r. hand 




and nimbate, wearing tunic, 

labarum on long shaft, and 




breastplate, and sagion; holds 

in 1., gl. cr. Manus Dei in 




in r. hand spear, over 1. shoul¬ 
der, and in 1., scroll or hilt of 

upper r. field. 

7.1* 

it 1.27 

15x11 

0 r[ 

J6 OC 

3 

AAeziui 

7.2 

it 1.20 

17x12 

re n 

3 OC 

AAC2I A6Cni!v 

7.3* 

it 1.60 

16x 12 

(3> 

AACZI AC[ 




re 





3 


7.4 

it 1.47 

17x 12 

0 3 

AACri 




re 


7.5 

it 1.90 

15 

0 

AAeSllil A 




re 





3 


7.6 

ti 1.71 

17 

0 3 

lc:i AecHT 




re 





Same die as 7.4(7). 





TYPF.B 




Type and inscr. as preceding. 

AA6SI AecnOTH or 




but saint holds in r. hand 

AAC2H1I TlPKObN-Nm 




spear, resting over r. shoulder. 

Type as preceding, but 




and in L, shield. 

emperor holds globus sur¬ 
mounted by patriarchal cross 





in 1. hand, and no Manus 





Dei in upper r. field. 


7.1 Benelp 196(1 

H.PI,23.U 12,H; 39 44, R. 2214 

7.2 Bertelf I960 

H. PI. 23.11 This com 

7.3 Berce!el960 

7.4 Bertels I960 

H. PI. 23.12 This coin 

7.5 Wliiticinorc 

7.6 Whitipmorp 



ALEXIUS III, CATALOGUE 




ISAAC II Aiigelus (Restored) 
ALEXIUS IVAngclus 
{July 1203 February 1204) 


Background 

Alexias III fled the City during the night of 17/18 July after a month-long siege, and made for Dcveltus 
on the Black Sea (a refuge that he had already had prepared), taking with him a thousand pounds of gold 
(72,000 hyperpyra), items of regalia, and certain favored relations and dependents, and leaving behind 
a capital expecting imminent assault.' 

The quick-witted response of the eunuch treasury official {epi Ion basilikon tkesaumn) Constantine, in 
consultation with the remaining members of the court and the Varangian Guard, svas to bring the 
blinded Isaac II out of confinement and proclaim him emperor once again, thus efiectively lbrcstallin| 
the assault, for the crusaders could scarcely fail to recognize their own protege’s father.^ 

The crusaders for their part accepted the situation, but only after insuring that Isaac formally con¬ 
firmed the cripplingly cosdy engagements entered upon with them by the young Alexius, and also in 
effect that the latter would he crowned co-emperor. His coronation as Alexius IV duly took place on 
1 August.3 

According to Geoffi^' of ViJlehardouin, among the engagements entered upon, and particularly 
relevant to the pntblems in hand, was the payment to the crusaders of the sum of 200,000 marks of sil¬ 
ver; something in the region of 800,000 gold hyperpyra. Half of this sum was apparently made over to 
them immediately Ibllowing the coronation. According to Nicetas, the sources drawn upon were: the re¬ 
maining contents of the treasury (gazophyloMon)-, wealth confiscated from Empress Euphrosyne and her 
relations; and the revered and all-holy gold and silver plate of the church {skeue ta septa U kai pan<^ . . . 
at m naSiCj, melted down and handed over as common silver and gold Ipyroumena kai has koinon argymti kat 
chrysion... parechonmd). It is therefore clear that plate, whether from secular or from ecclesiastical sources, 
was being melted down and turned into coin.^ A second collection of ecclesiastical treasure took place 
after the fire that commenced on 19 August and that devastated a huge swathe of land across the City. 
It was a collection and smelting of holy treasure {hi ton theiffn authis kaimlioi U kai chGneusis) even 
more severe than the previous, and the proceeds of which in gold and silver the Latin soldiery used for 
their own bodily needs as if they had been formed out of profane metal.^ 

About this lime, Alexius left the City on campaign, in company with Boniface of Montferrat and 
Others and a Latin army, for his uncle the ousted emperor .'Mexius had left Develtus and moved to 
Adrianoplc. Alexius forced his uncle back, and then took and gleaned the Thracian cities, and moved 
dowit the Mariisa as far as CypseUa, before returning to Constantinople (on or shortly after 11 
November). Boniface had demanded—and apparently received—the sum of 16 kentenaria or 115,200 


’ Choniaies, Htstona, ed. van Dieten, I, p. 547. 

! Ibid., I, p. 550. Constantine was also hetaiwJtSs and head of the Varangian Guard, a fiscal/military combination found 
later at Magnesia. R Karlin-Hayter, “L’Ht'ieriarqur: I.’evoluiinn dr son rOledu De Cerimimiisau Traii/des OJJices,'’ J6B23 (1974), 
113; Hendy, i’ftafes, 433,443. Cf Choniates, ed. cit., 1, p. 533. See also above, p. 134; and below, p 515- 

° Vuiona, ed. vaji Dieten, I, 550-51; VUlchardouiii, La ionguele de Conilanlinople. cS. Faral, I, pp 184-96. 

'Lislona, ed. van Dieten, I, f^. 551-52; Clari, La coeyyete de Constantinopky ed. Lauer, p. 56. 

'dislona, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 555 56. 
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hyperpyra for his services: certainly; Alexius is recorded as having richly rewarded his companions.® 
Following iMexius’ return, relations between Byzantines and crusaders began to deteriorate rapidly. 
Wliat seems to have been a third round of confocatiotis took place so as to raise the balance of the sum 
owing to the crusaders. This time, because of popular discontent, various of the wealthy were milked of 
funds, and even the weighty golden equipment and the silver lamp stands {ta chrysea .. . epipla baiytalmta 
... kai lychniai... arg)ircoi)oi the Great Church were consigned to the furnace. This seems to have marked 
the effective exhaustion of sources of (relatively) readily available precious metals, and further payments 
dwindled and eventually ceased, still leaving a balance owing' 

The crusaders’ response was to send a delegation of three of their own number and three Venetians 
to the emperors, demanding that they fulfill their engagements or face hostilities. As they did not— 
perhaps could not—meet their obligations, hostilities duly began, lasting throughout December and 
January (1204). Eventually, the endurance of the metropolitan populace broke down, and at an assem¬ 
bly begun at the Great Church on 25 January 1204, attended also by the senate and clergy, the deposi¬ 
tion of the Angeli and their replacement by another emperor was debated. On 27 January a certain 
Nicholas Cannabus was proposed as emperor and crowned against his will.® 

The situation was, however, preempted by the Alexius Ducas, who had long been ma¬ 

neuvering for power: visiting Emperor Alexius on the night of 27/28January, he managed to alarm him 
into entrusting himself into his hands, only to find himself quickly made prisoner. In early February the 
ex-emperor was strangled (the Byzantines clearly anticipated the Ottomans in matters of the bow string), 
and his would-be rival Cannabus presumably suffered a like fate Alexius Ducas had himself proclaimed 
emperor—as .Alexius V in the lists—on or about 5 February.® 

The new emperor apparently did not have to take measures against the pathetic and old Isaac II, 
for he seems to have died naturally at about this time. Although at first technically senior emperor in the 
joint reign, the positioning was subsequently changed and it became Alexius’ name that came first in im¬ 
perial acclamations. Quite when this change occurred remains unclear: Nicetas places it after Alexius’ 
return from campaign (November i 203) and before a description of his buffooning with Latin compan¬ 
ions in their camp; but Villchardouin claims that it was precisely then that Alexius ceased to visit the 
Latin camp. In any case, Isaac had taken the change ill, had taken to muttering impret:ati()ns against his 
son, and had withdrawn from public life, resorting to the company of disreputable monks and astrologers 
who prophesied the restoration of his sight and other improbabilities.'® A most inglorious end to a not 
altogether glorious dynasty. 

Coinage 

Curiously enough, the possibility of a coinage for the joint reign of Isaac II with Alexius IV seems not 
to have excited anysvhere near the degree of interest aroused for that of one of Alexius II, perhaps be¬ 
cause of the inauspicious circumstances involved. Yet the possibiLty is undoubtedly present and even 
strong, as the terms of the account above are intended to imply. 

In Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12,1 simply noted that no coins of the joint reign were then (1969) 
known. It subsequently (sometime in the early seventies) came to my notice, in classifying the coins from 
the previously mentioned metropolitan excavations at Kalenderhane, that a rare tetarteron type in the 
name of an Isaac, which I had earlier assigned to the Latin imitative series (la.1-2), occurred among 
those coins also in the name of an Alexius (lb. 1). The conclusion was obsnous, and I duly filed the pieces 
in the catalogue lists under the joint reign.'' 


® Ibid, I, p. 556; VLlchardouin, La coaquele de CamtaalinopU, td. Faral, 1, p. 204; II, p- 8. 

' Choniacps, Wiitarii, ed. van Diflen, I, p. 560; Villfhanlouin, IacoTiquSiedeCaislanHB(^, (d. Faral. II, p. 8. 

® Villehardouin, La cmqutle ds Consla’ititiafite, id. Faral, II, pp. 8-18;Choniat*s, TAifttno, cd. vanDirten, I, pp. 561-62. 

® Clioniaies, Hiiiom, ed. van Dieieit, I. pp. 563-64; Villehardouin, LaconquSltdeCcnslanlimpU, ed. Faral, II. pp. 20-21. 
'® Choniates, Histana, ed. van Dielen, I, pp. 556-58; VJIehardouin, La conquile de Conjlmlmcple, II, p. 8. 

" Hcndy, Comap£ and 156,217. 
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In 1979 virtually conclusive proof of the new aitribucion came with the publication of two speci¬ 
mens of the same type, each with a similar Istanbullu provenance, and each of which shared a common 
reverse die—with the crucial difTcrcncc that the name Alexius had been visibly and crudely recut on what 
was clearly the later struck coin over the name Isaac of what was clearly the earlier struck coin. The self¬ 
same die as altered is in fact also shared with the Kalenderhane specimen, almost certainly demonstrat¬ 
ing the bsuc to have been quite as small as might havx been expected in the circumstances. A very pleas¬ 
ing conjuncture of evidence.'^ 

The suggestion has been made, on the grounds of the numismatic evidence, that the reign was not 
a true joint one, but rather a successive one. This does not, however, at all necessarily follow from that 
evidence, and moreover conflicts with the extensive written evidence, whether Greek, Latin, or Old 
French. What is clear is that the seniority as between the two emperors did change, with Isaac’s being re¬ 
placed by Alexius’, and it may well have been at this point that the tetarteron die was recut in the latter’s 
favor. But it is in any case not at all surjrrising that in the original des^ only the then senior emperor 
was depicted: there was no “constitutional” reason vv4iy the junior emperor should have been included, 
and moreover a double figure design and two imperial names would have been difficult to effect at the 
best of times, lei alone on the .small tetarteron flan.'^ 

So far then, so good. But the truly puzzling feature of the episode as a whole lies in the question: 
where is the precious-mctal coinage that was clearly being minted in such large quantities? 

There were apparently three major bouts of forced loan/confiscation, as a result of which sufficient 
funds were amassed to account for appreciably more than half the sum owed to the crusaders, with what 
seems to have been half actually handed over immediately after Alexius’ coronation on 1 .\ugust i 203, 
barely two weeks after the flight of Alexius 111 on 17 July. This will have amounted to something of the 
order of 400,000 hyperpyra, of which—with Alexius havir^ already decamped with 72,000 hyperpyra 
—the bulk must surely have come from confiscation and so on, 

But in fact it is mtist unlikely to have been either confiscated or disbursed in the form of gold hy¬ 
perpyra. Doubdess, both secular individuals and ecclesiastical institutions possessed cash resen'es. and 
these wili presumably have formed part of the confiscations. But Nicetas makes great play of the melt¬ 
ing down of the plate also involved, and there seems little doubt that the vast bulk <if this will have been 
in the form of silverware (even if, as not uncommonly the case, it was also gilded}. When Heraclius had 
taken over the wealth of the churches in the seventh century (the procedure was not at all an unknown 
one), what had resulted was the issue of the silver hexagram, and this will undoubtedly have been at least 
the potential pattern on the later occasion too.'^ 

So: the confiscations will have resulted in the acquisition of some gold and a very laj^ amount of 
silver, particularly in die form of plate, which immediately suggests that the sums eventually disbursed to 
the crusaders will have been at least largely in the form of electrum manuelkli—to put the denomination 
(the electrum trachyl in western terms. It is true that Nicetas mentions gold and silver (sc. coins) in this 
context, but he not infrequently uses “silver” to denote what must have been electrum, and “copper” to 
denote what must equally have been billon; and there was, of course, at least theoretically no such thing 
as a pure silver denomination at this period. 

Now: some 400,000 gold hyperpyra will have been some 1,200,000 pieces in the form of electrum 
manuellali— even at the probably no longer operative old and low rate of 1:3—and so one is here required 
to think of the mint producing somethir^ on the order of 100,000 mmuellati a day for two weeks, so as 
to be able to make a down payment after the coronation on 1 August, and presumably somewhat de¬ 
creasing amounts for some time after that. This can only have represented a massive operation, ever, for 


Bendall, "Coinage for thejoint Reign of Isaac 11, Restored, and Alexius IV (18July-5 Feb. 1204. A.t>.},’'.iVCw 87 (1979), 

382-83. 

Bendall, “Coinage for the Joint Reign," J82. 

’* Heraclius: Hcndy. Studies, 231,495. Cf the Venetian below, p. 426, note 4. 
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the raetropolitan mint, forming an extremely incense spasm of coining over a short period of time. There 
will have been no chance to have produced fancy new coin des^s for the denomination{s) involved, and 
it must be assumed that the dies already in use during the last period of Alexius Ill’s reign continued to 
be used for the new one, and even that new dies of the same designs continued to be cut, with an in¬ 
creasing degree of debasement developing as the new regime desperately attempted to ftilfill its unreal¬ 
istic financial commitments.'^ 

It is theif fore surely in this context that the previously made proposition of a welter of coining of the 
electrum trachy at some late stage of the reign of Alexius III should now be seen: a short but intense burst 
of coining in electrum, probably also involving increasing debasement, is very much the land of phenome¬ 
non that could have produced ihe observed multiplicity of dies and variations that goes to make up what 
seems to be the later part of that coinage, and particularly among the “Uncertain Varieties.” Such prod¬ 
ucts are in part at least and in effect the precdous-metal coinage of the desperate circumstances of the joint 
reign of Isaac II and Alexius lY It is noticeable that the same, or a similar, phenomenon does not occur in 
regard to the gold coinage, and this will have been because the relatively restrained amounts of gold brought 
in by the several bouts of confiscation would have been utilized in making up the electrum alloy.'® 

The question then arbes, of course, as to why time was found to produce a named tetarteron for the 
new reign, but not a predous-metaJ coinage, and here the answer may lie once again in the previously 
proposed existence of a separate section of the main mint, or even of a separate exchange-mint, given 
at least laigely over to the production of a metropolitan-directed base-metal coinage. This could have re¬ 
mained unaffected by the spasm involving the main/palace mint, and have had both the time and the 
opportunity to continue its normal functions, including the design and production of a new coinage.'’ 

And finally, there is tlie continuing problem represented by the wicked uncle Alexius (III), on the 
loose in Thrace, at a safe distance from the capital, but—as Villehardouin states—as late as the summer 
of 1204 still controlling a large section of Balkan territory {el Unoit encore grant partie de la terre). He clearly 
did not consider himself to have aWicated. and was still wearing imperial regalia (hueses vermeiUes et dras 
imperials) when he was formally deprived of it and deposed by Boniface of Montferrat probably in 
November 1204.'8 His route before the advancing Latins can be traced from Adrianople through 
Mosynopolis, probably Thessalonica, Larissa, and finally to enforced temporary residence (with his wife 
Euphrosyne) at Almyrus—noticeably iti a region that he Irad pre\'it3usly granted out to her in pmnuia/ 
appanage.'® The new Latin emperor himself did not reach Thessalonica and accept its submission until 
the summer of 1204.2® jt presumably held allegiance to Alexius III, inasfar as it held allegiance to 
anyone, betweenjuly 1203 (flight of Alexius from the capital) and summer 1204 (capture by Baldwin). 
Its mint will presumably have continued to operate throughout, and if so in the name of Alexius III. It 
is therefore tempting to attribute to that anomalous but quiet period at least the latest tetartera—proba¬ 
bly the variety with labarum and doc {5b.l—4|— and [)ossibly half-letartera as well.2' 


'’Mark: hypcrpyron= 1:4—Hciidy, Coinagi mi Mumy, 14. note 1 (I2IH); hyp.wuin. = 1:3—see above, pp. 43—14. It is not ac 
all cenain chat this rate could in fact have been achieved: in ca. 1280 the Venetian mint, at full iheoretical capacity, seems to have 
been capable of producing; some 7,000 coins per day On (he other hand, at very much the same time the English mint(s) were 
somewhat exceeding the required Byzantine rate in (he course of an actual rccuinagc. And in (lie the citciunsiances, the 
Bv7antine mint is likely to have been concerned more with numbers than with accuracy of striking and of weight. Cf Lane and 
Mueller, Money aai I, pp. 531-42. Its operatives could also have worked a twenty-four-hour day, briefly and on a shift 

basis. Even stj, the task would have bten massive. 

I® See above, pp, 401, 404-7. 

'’ Sec above, pp. 22-26, 108-9. 

'®'\Tllehardouin,Zo wnqueUie Conslimlmopte.tii. Fatal, II. pp. 8, 116, 118. 

'* Route: rels. in Villehardouin, ed. Faral, II, note 5, pp. 117-19. Appanage; Hendy, Snafies, pp-87-88 and map 19- He was 
subsequctiily sent to Montferrat, only to teap^iear ina bid to cause trouble for Theodore 1 ; see below, p. 449. 

20 Villehardouin, La eonqtule de ConstantmopUy ed. Faral, II, p. 88. 

21 See above, pp. 403, 415 19. 
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No. 

Weight 

Sire 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 




TETARTERON NOUMMION 





Constantinople 





yaf.A 

(In the name of Isaac II] 

FfPeV in field. 1CAAK.IOC ASCnOTHC 1 

Tliiee-fjtiarler-leiigtli figure Full-length figure of emperor 
of Virgin iiimbaie, orans, bearded, wearing siemma, 

wearing tunic and niaphorion; diviiision, jeweled loros of 
beardless, nimbate head of simplified type, and sagion; 

Christ on breast. holds in r. hand labarum¬ 

headed scepter, and in 1., gl. cr 

(1203) 

la.l* 

/E 3.76 

24 


ICAAMOC ACCnOl 


la.2 

tE 2.70 

23 


li^ic Aecnol 


la.3 

/E 3.81 

23 

1 

ICAAKIOC AecnOTHi 


(Ib.l)« 

M 

24 

Fat B 

1 {In the name of Alexius IV] 

AAeSIOC del 

Emperor beardless, or very 
lightly bearded. 

I; 203-04) 

lb. 2* 

M 3.64 

26 

1C {?} ev 

AASMIOC L 

e 

c 

n 

T 


lb.3 

JE 3.69 

23 


]jioc(?) AecnoTH 

Emperor bearded. 



Bertelf 1960 

H. PI. 27.12 19 (Latin Imitative], W.^, R. — 

U.PI. 27.12 This coin 

Pphrf 1948, arq. in Boston vi 99 

H.Pl. 27.13Thiscoin 

From H. Weller i.vij.70 

Kalenderhane Excavations, Istanbul 

Whiticmore 

FVomH Weller 19 iv.74 




ALRXIUS V Dut as 
(February' - Summer 1204; 

Flees Capital 12 April 1204) 

The short and doomed reign of Alexius V—nicknamed mourtzouphlos or ‘'beetle-browed”—proved little 
more than the final prologue to the taking of Constantinople by the Latins. He did what he could, but 
that was by now in no way enough: Nicetas Choniates was dbmissed and replaced as mgas loff)tkeles (he 
had served under both Alexius IV and the joint reign—a very considerable historian and therefore not 
untypically ineffectual as an administrator); funds were garnered from the as y«t apparently untouched 
fortunes of the numerous sebastocrators and caesars of Angelan appointment; the fortifications of the 
City were strengthened; and a more aggressive posture toward the besiegers was adopted. The sole re¬ 
sult was a Byzantine defeat outside the svalls in which the emperor lost the imperial banner {gonfarwn im- 
pirial) and an icon of the Virgin,’ 

At the same time, Alexius attempted to come to terms with the crusaders, meeting at a distance with 
the doge, Enrico Dandolo. The latter, on behalf of the crusade as a whole, proposed conditions that 
proved unacceptable, including the immediate payment of SOkentenaria in gold, or 375,000 hyperpyra, 
and at some 90,000 marks presumably representing tlie lialance still owed to llie crusaders.^ 

The Venetians had long broken through the boom blocking off the Golden Horn, thus very con¬ 
siderably extending the area to be defended, and it was from that direction that the final and fatal attack 
came. The walls were low there, and on 9 April 1204 the largest of the Venetian galleys sailed up to them 
and placed scaling ladders across them, thus permitting the crusaders to enter the City. This preliminary 
attack was beaten off with some difficulty; but it was repeated on 12 April and a decisive beachhead was 
gained. Overnight Alexius, realizing that the end had come, returned to the Great Palace, collected his 
dependents around him, and then fled the City by boat. This being known, two young men, Constantine 
Ducas and Constantine {Coninenu5-)Lascarb, made a last attempt at mounting a defense, both repair¬ 
ing to the Great Church and demanding recognition as emperor. Lascaris was finally chosen and, refus¬ 
ing the imperial regalia, attempted to rally the Varangian Guard; that fine body of men first apparendy 
agreed to fight for increased wages, and then on the appearance of the enemy took to flight.’^ 

Tlie City was put to a thoroughgoing sack, the description of which by Nicetas is both graphic and 
moving, for, with aU his faults, he was in an unparalleled position by both educadoii and experience 
to recognize what was being utterly and irretrievably destroyed in an episode of wanton and prolonged 
barbarism. 

As a result of the sack, a booty of some 9(X),000 marks or some 3,600,000 hyperpyra in value was 
distributed between Venetians and crusaders, this being a minimal estimate of the City's remaining 
wealth, for much was doubticss successfully concealed below ground by the Byzantines, and much was 
appaiemly not declared by the crusaders and Venetians. Nevertheless, the cities and churches of the 


’ Choniates, H'utona, cd. van Dicten, I. pp. 565-66; VJIdiardouiii. La cmqiiU dt Omslantmopit, cd. Faral, II, pp. 26-28. 
2 Choniates, Hislma, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 567-68- 

^ Ibid., I, pp, 568-72; VUlchardouin. La conquete de CcmUinHnopU, ed Faral. II, pp. 38-54. 
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western world were enriched with the statuary, vessels, scuffs, and relics, and even with the very stones, 
of what was taken in that sack, the scattered remnants of which survive to this day> 

And so, although something considerable can be laid at the door trf preceding personalities and 
e\'ents, nevertheless in the end it was the ineffably stupid promises of an utterly irresponsible youth, con¬ 
firmed by the knowing but helpless connivance of a blind old man, together with the insatiable greed 
and ignorant bigotry of the crusaders, and the residual animus and opportunistic amoralicy of the 
Venetians, char resulted in the destruction of an age-old state: still the structural epitome and cultural 
custodian of what remained of the ancient world. The century was of course not foreign to such events: 
the sack of Baghdad by the Mongols in 1258 provided a parallel one. Both events formed spectacular 
examples of what may be termed economically an accentuated degree of redistribution of wealth. 

The short reign of Alexius V is unlikely to have resulted in an identifiable coinage, although the im¬ 
mobilizing processes oudined under the preceding reign may well have continued. 


* Choniatc5, Nisio^, cd. vajx Dicicn,!, pp. 572 82; VUlchardouin, La conquite di Constantwopk, ed. Faral, IT, pp. 50 60; Clari, 
la conquiu dt CamtatumpU, ed. I^ufr, pp. 79-84; C. G. Ferrard, “The Ainount of Consiantinopolitan Booty in 1204,'' Studi 
Uru^ni 13 (1971), 95-104. The full sum accruing to the Venetians (500,000 marks), even if subjected to some degree of distn- 
buiion, will have dwarfed the sum alieady paid by the crusaders co die Venetians fot transport (40,000 marks), and will surely 
have contributed to the success of Enrico Dandcio's new large silver coin, the|msjo(l 194/1201): Lane and Mueller. Afooev end 
ly pp. 114—15 and note 33. 



THE MINT OF TREBIZOND 

(ca. 1080-ca. 1200) 


Background 

Very lilde of any detail is known of the history of Trebiaond during the twelfth century other than that 
one of the major regional families, the Gabras, held a virtual monopoly upon the office of doux of 
Chaklia, and that its doukes were in a state of near or actual contumacy with regard to the Conslanii- 
nopolitan authorities, over much of the period ca. 1075-ca. ! 140. The known dukes were as follows. 

Theodore Gabras rcc^tured Trebizond from the Turks in 1075, after an occupation of three years, 
and at some uncertain later date was appointed duke by Alexius I in order to keep him out of the way. 
He held the city as if it were his own property (in other words, with no more than minimal allegiance to 
Constantinople), until he was killed fighting the Turks in 1098.' 

Gregory (I) Gabras—probably also called Taronites—was brought up in the capital effectively as a 
hostage for his father (aboc’e). He was appointed duke in ca. 1103, and again held the area with minimal 
allegiance to Constantinople until after 1106. when he was captured and removed from the region by im¬ 
perial forces.^ 

Constantine (II) Gabras was duke from before i 119 until after 1140, and was effecrively indepen¬ 
dent from ca. 1126 on, In 1139/40John II led a campaign that was at least partly directed against him, 
but failed to diskxige him.* 

The area had been reincorporated into the empire by ca. 1165, when Nicephorus Palaeologus was 
duke, and it may well have been part of the “'appanage” granted out in 1180 to Andronicus Comnenus.* 

The only known imperial “insertion” itito the earlier sequence was the Comnenian loyalist 
Dabatenus, who was duke between 1098 and ca. 1103 {that is, between Theodore and Gregory).^ 

Coinage 

The early coinage of Trebizond effectively came to light in 1977, with the sudden publication of a whole 
scries of coins attributable to the city largely on the unbeatable grounds of provenance (a collection 
formed in the area, and consisting mainly of single finds, contained a number of rare or previously un¬ 
published specimens of the series). Since then (1979, 1982), further items have come to light, and a much 
later (1185 95) “tail” to the series has been not implausibly added.® 

The main series of coins consists of crudely clipped and therefore polygonal copper coins, weigh¬ 
ing-pretty irregularly—somewhere around and probably under 5 g, and presumably foUes by 
denomination. 

It currently consists of fourteen types, the sequence of which is known at lea.st approximately from 
not infrequent overstriking. A dating for the series as a whole is difficult, but ca. 1080-90 has been sug- 

1 A A,M. Brycr, “A Byiantinc Family; The Gabrades, c. 979 <• 1653,” Unaeni^ «/ HiihrUat Jmnal 12.2 (1970), 

p. 175, na 3. 

2 Ibid., p 176,00. i 

’Ibid.,p.l77.cio.5. 

^ Ibid., p 177; Hendy, Saidus, 133. 

® Anna Comnena, Xll.7,1, ed. Leib, Ul, pp. 75, 253. 

6 S. Bciidall, -The Mini of Trebizond under Alexius I and die Gabradcs,'’ JVC’ 17 (1977), 126-36; idem, “The Coinage of 
•frebuond under Isaac !I (A.D. 1185-95). With a Note on an Unfinished Byzantine Die,” A^SA^^■24 (1979), 213-17; idem, 'A 
NcwTsvelfth-Cemury Byzantine Coin from the Mini of Trebizond,” JVC 142 (1982), 163. 
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gested for Types with Type XII at ca. 1100, and Type XIII (A/B) at ca. 1105, and such a 

general schema is at least not implausible. 

More particularly, however, Types II and III, VII, and XIII (A/B) are struck in the name of Alexius 
I, and Types III and VII bear his portrait. Moreover, the unusual form of open Gospel book (appearing 
as an “M” on 7) held by Christ on the obverse of Type VII also occurs on the first regular issuesof post- 
reform tetartcra from both metropolitan and regioned mints, and is therefore datable to ca. 1092 and 

It is therefore tempting to associate Types I - III with a period at which Theodore Gabras may still 
have considered it at least politic to acknowledge Alexius, perhaps at some stage in the e^htics; Type VII 
with the period 1098-ca. 1103 when Dabaienus was duke; and Type XIII (A/B) with the period after 
1106 when Gregory (T) had been removed from the region. Certainly Type VII, with its unusual detail 
providing a terminus post quern of ca. 1092, seems about correctly placed. 

Type XIV (16), added to the scries in 1982, is found overstruck on Type XII, so is again more nr 
less correctly placed in the series. With its odd reverse design (three letter epsilom arranged around a'1), 
it surely comes the closest to actually identifying the mint inTOivcd, for there are here the first three let¬ 
ters of the name of Trebizond’s patron saint: Eugenius/Eu 7 (^iO(;), with thel providing both the up- 
silon and the gamma in ligature. 

Type A (14), published in the original 1977 article, clearly belongs with the series, both by apparent 
provenance and by general appearajice and design, hut has been dated somewhat later than tlie main 
series, piossibly to the period of Constantine (11) Gabras, that is, 1119-after 1140. There is at least noth¬ 
ing against such a positioning and dating. 

Types B(a)—(15a) in the iiatalngue below—and B(b)—(15b) in the catalogue—have Trapezuntine 
provenances, have the same crudely clipped and polygonal fabric as the now much earlier main series, 
and can really only be dated to the reign of Isaac II Angelus (1185 -95). The occasion and possible pre¬ 
text for their issue remain completely unknosvn, although it is just conceivable that it has to do with a 
campaign, in about 1192, undertaken against a pseudo-Alexius II who had appeared in Paphlagonia, 
and had attracted support in several provinces presumably themes).'^ 


^ See above, pp. 199-200. 

® Choniates, Hisloria, ed. van Dicten, I, 


,pp.442 4S. 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 




lE FOLUS 





'i YPEI 




1 

iC XC in field. 

Bust of Christ, bearded and 
nimbate, wearir^ tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels in 1. 

Leaved cross, with pellets at 
ends, all within border of 
large globules. 

(ca.l080- 

1110?) 

(i)* 

lE 4.38 

29 




i 



TYPE II 

(In the name of Alexius I) 





IC XC in field. 

Bust of Christ, bearded, with 
cross behind head, wcarir^ 
tunic and kolobion; holds 
Gospels in 1. hand. 

Cross, with letters (A) A (A) P 
at ends and wedges in angles. 


(2)* 

& 4.81 

30 







TYPE III 

(Probably in the name of Alexius I| 





Cross, witli pellets at ends 
andIC XC m RA in angles. 

BusI of emperor, wearing 
stemma, divitisioii, and 
chlamys: holds in r. hand 
scepter cruciger, and in 1., 
gl, cr. 


(3)* 


29 







TYPE IV 





iC XC in field. 

Bust of Christ, bearded and 
nimbate, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels in 

Jeweled aoss, with IC XC hHj 
K A in angles. 


(4)* 

AL 

30 





(1) Private collection 

H,_ W—, R AC 1977, R. 6.1 
^■01977,1^.6.1X111! coin 
(2} Private collection 

H,—, W.—, R -,AC 1977, PI. 6.2 
AC1977,P1.52 Thii coin 
(3] Corinth Excavations 

H. W R. AC 1977, PI. 6.3 
Eriwarris, CoraW vi, no. 175 
(4} Private collection 

H. W.-. R. AC 1977, PI. 6.4 
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No. 1 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 




TYPE V 1 




1C XC in field. 

Jeweled cross, on crescent- 




Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne with back; 
holds Gospels in 1. hand. 


1 

(5.1) 

/E 

27 



5-2* 

/E 2.79 

25 



5.3 1 

/£. 2-78 

27 






TYPE VI 




rhpev infield. 

Groups of pellets in 




Bust of Virgin nimbate, 

® — n angles. 




wearing tunic and maphorion 

X 

(6)* ! 

* 6.90 

27 






TYPE VII 




(In the name 

of Alexius I) 




1C XC in field. 

4-AAeS 1 A6Cn 




Bust of Christ, bearded and 

Bust of emperor wearing 




nimbate, wearing tunic and 

stemma, divitision, collar- 




kolobion; holds Gospels (open) 

piece, and jeweled loros of 




ini, hand 

simplified type; holds in r. 
hand scepter cruciecr, and in 





l.,gLcr. 

or 


25 





1 

TYPE VIII 




1C XC in field. 

Cross, with 1C XC hH KA 




Bust of Christ, bearded and 

at ends. 




nimbate, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels in 



H, W. R. -.MC 1977, a 6.5 
5.2 Gift of P- Grierson 5.'i.70 

DOCIVI.2, PI. Lxviii (Anrnijmous ClassM) This foin 
5.5 Gift of P. Grierson 5.^.70 

(6) /t/»'1938,p.20,na24 

H.—, W.-, R.-, AC 1977, a 6.6 
Rfi- 1938, p. 20, no. 24 This edn 

(7) Mvace collection 

H.-.W.-,R AC1977, PI. 6.7 

AC1977,P1. S.7T>iU coin 
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Metal 

Weight 


Obverse 

Reverse 

3.87 

22 



iE 3.06 

25 





TYPE IX 



Patriarchal cross on base, 
letter X in each angle. 

Patriarchal cross on base 
letter € in each angle. 

JE 3.90 

21 



.E 2.00 

22x17 





TYPE X 



0 960A. in two columnar 

groups. 

Bust of St. Theodore, bearded 
and nimbatc, wearir^ tunic, 
breastplate, and sagioii; holds 
in r. hand .spear, resting over 
the shoulder, and in 1.. shield. 


.€. 2.99 

22 

0 

@ 


E 2.32 

22 

0 

d 


E 3.03 

24 

0 0 Oversiruck 

A 

Overstruck 

/£. 2.36 

20x 15 

e 


JE 2.69 

24 

0 ^ Oversu-uckonTypelX. 

Overstruck on Type IX. 


flof D. Wuificld 6.iu.67, frum Trcbiaind 

PI 2.22 (Coriftantinople, Third Coinage), W R. —, JVC 1977, PI. 6.S 
om Baldwin 28.iv.76 (ExJ. R. Stewart Collection) 
urn H.Wdlcrl.vii,70 
.-.W- R. .iVC1977,Pl. 6.9 
Dm Baldwin 7.ix.77 
nmH Weller l.vii.70 

.-,7«71977,P1.6.10-I2 
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No. 

Mcial 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 




ITPE XI 




1C XC in field. 

Buii of Christ, bearded and 
iiimbace, wearing tunic and 
knlobion. 

0 AFIOC eeOA.iiitwo 
columnar groups. 

Full-length figure of St. 
Theodore, bearded and 
nimbate, wearing short 
military tunic, breastplate, 
and sagion; holds in r. hand 
spear, and in 1., shield. 

1 1* 

JF. 4.03 

24 


0 e 

A 6 

r, 0 

c 




■n’PE XII 




IC XC in field. 

Bust of Christ, bearded and 
niinbatc, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels in 

© Aim, in two columnar 
groups. 

Bust of St Demetrius, beard¬ 
less and nimbate, wearing 
tunic, breastplate, and sagion; 
holds in r. hand spear, rest¬ 
ing over shoulder. 

12.1* 

rE 3.07 

22 


c 

12.2 

a: i.so 

22 


© 

(12.3>* 

JE 

25 


© A 





n 




ITPE XllJ (A) 

(In the name of Alexius I) 




IC XC infield. 

Bust of Christ, bearded, and 
nimbaip, or with cross behind 
head, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels in 

Jeweled cross, with letters A A 
E> P in angles. 

1.3a* 

,E 1.83 

22 

Ctoxs behind head. 



11 From BiJdmn 7.K.77 

H. W. R. AC 1977, Rs. 6.13, 7.14 
.VCISTT.PI. 6.1,3 This coin 

12.1 From Baldwin 7.K.77 
H.-,W.-,R.-.ACI977,R, 7.15,16,21 

12.2 FromH. Weller l.vii.70 

(12.31 Privaie colleclion 

M:I977,PI. 7.15 This coin 
13a Bertel4 1960 

H. W. R. - AC 1977, PL 7.18,26 
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No. 

Mcul 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 




TYPE XllI (B) 

(In the name of Alexius 1) 





As preceding type. | 

Cross on base, with letters 

A A BP mangles. 


(I3b)* 

M 

21 







TYPE A 





C'“‘ 

c™ 

(ca. 1120- 
40?) 

(14)* 

AL 

17 







■nTE B(a) 

(In the name of Isaac 11) 





I4P ©V in field. 

Virgin nimbate, wearing tunic 
and maphorion, seated upon 
throne with back; holds 
beardless, nimbate bust of 
Christ on breast, 

ICAAK.IOC aecnoTMc, in 
two columnar groups. 
Full-length figure of emperor 
svearing stemma, divitision, 
collar-piccc, jeweled loros of 
simplified type, and sagion; 
holds in r. hand scepter 
cruciger, and in 1., atiexikakia. 
Manus Dei in upper r. field. 

(1185-95) 

{15a)* 

bill. 4.65 

29 


Inscr. obscure 





TYPE B(b) 





(+iceP0 He€i?)r4Pev 
in field. 

Full-lci^h figure of Viigin 
nimbate, orans, wearing tunic 
and maphorion, standing on 
dais; beardless, nimbate head 
of Christ on breast. 

As preceding type. 


(1,5b)* 

Bill. 5.70 

30 


A 



(13b) Private collection 

H.—.W.—.R.-.;/C1977, PI. 7.17,19,20,25 
A'C 1977.PI. 7 19 This coin 
(U) BM 

H. W. {Vaxhls), PI. xui,9. R. A'C 1977, PI. 7.27,28 
W. a XUI.9 lliis coin 

(15a) Privtuc coLcction 

H. —. W. —. R. AMMff 1979. K. 44.1 

Private collection 

H.-, W.-, R. n. 44.2 


(15b) 
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No. 

Metal ; 
Weight 1 

Si„ 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 

(16) 

M 3.09 ■ 

22 

TYPI 

Chrisi, bearded and nimbate,; 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | 
seated on throne with back; 1 
holds Gospels in 1. hand. 

iXlV 

vJ3 

el3 

(ca. 1080- 
lilO?) 


(16) 


Private collection 

H.-, W.-,R -,AC1983,PI.42D.l Thiscoin 
Sec also Hendv, StJidus, PI, 31.9 This coin 



Bi;i/5ARIAN IMITATIVE COINAGE 

(ca. 1195 ca. 1215?) 


The background to and nature of this coinage of imitative trachea, and the approximate datings of its 
three main c>pcs, have all been previously and cxtcnsKcly discussed, and there seems little point in re¬ 
peating details hereJ 

The suggested dates are as follows: 

Type A (“Manuel 1”}; ca. 1195-ca. 1200 
Type B (“Isaac 11”): ca. 1200-<a. 1202 
Type C (“Alexius III”); ca. 1202-ca. 1215 

These arc indeed only suggestions, based on an examination of the hoard evidence, which, how¬ 
ever rich (and in this case it is very rich), can probably never provide a precise dating: for example, Type 
B may well have to be expanded in duration somewhat, and Type C may weU have to be truncated at its 
later end somewhat. 

What is important to appreciate here is the massive strength and concurrence of the primary hoard 
evidence for a general late dating such as that proposed above, and which no amount of secondary nu¬ 
mismatic special pleading or historical romancing to the contrary, or the invention of special and whole 
new categories of coinage (“austerity coinages”) so as to evade it, can controvert. Any such attempt sim¬ 
ply represents a glaring failure to grasp the basic principles and practices of numismatic/historical 
methodology There are encouraging s^s that this is eventually being realized: the latest brief treatment 
of the hoard evidence is content to state; “La datation [sc, tardive] de ces monnaics d’imitation ... est 
g#neralemeiu acceptSe”; but it is necessary to restate the point so as to anticipate the attempts to subvert 
it that will inevitably be made.^ 

It is also important Co appreciate that attempts to remove the coinage’s geographical focus from the 
inner Balkans to Constantinople (that is, to make it an early part of the I.a,iin and therefore post-1204 
imitative coinage) run up against two quite separate but equally decisive considerations to the contrary. 
The first is that (here is simply no room lor them at that date and place, for, on the grounds of hoard ev¬ 
idence, the Bulgarian imitative series would have to precede the I.atin imitative scries, and could not, for 
example, somehow have been contemporaneous with it. This would inevitably push the Latin series im¬ 
possibly far forward in time. The second is that any such move of itself means that a whole class of 
hoards—that consisting of normal metropolitan products of the period up to 1203/4, together with 
these later imitative products of the period ca. 1195-1203/4, but without the products of either the 
Latin imitative series or of Theodore Lascaris of Nicaca—dbappears from where it should chronologi¬ 
cally fit, and chat, lor example, there svere virtually no hoards of the period ca. 1195-1203/4 buried in 
the region of the Thracian Plain—which is patently numismaiicaliy and historically absurd. 

The productive basis of the coinage remains uncertain, but the most plausible case is that it repre¬ 
sents an attempt to continue the fiscal base of the imperial coin«^c which it imitates, in the still agricul¬ 
turally and fiscally rich region of the Thracian Plain, but at a decidedly cheaper level than under the im¬ 
perial regime (imperial coins contain several percent silver, imitative coins contain only residual silver). 


’ See above, pp. 46-^7, 66-80. 

^ Morrisson and Ivanisevic; see above, p. 69, note 37. 
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BULGARIAN IMITATIN'E COINAGE 


As to the mint(s) involved, Turnovo is an obvious possibility; but in 1969 I suggested that the high 
proportions of the imitative coinage present in hoards ol the period might favor a site in the northern 
Thracian Plain/Srcdna Gora, possibly at Verrhoc/Steira Zagora. There seems to be no good reason now 
to alter that su^estion, although it should nevertheless be noted that the Turnovo excavation material 
may now well favor local production: no less than 519 examples of the three types (A-C) have come to 
light there in the form of single finds, out of a total of 748 for the general period.’ 
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No. 

Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 




IMITATIVE COINAGE OF THE PERIOD OF THE 




ASENID TSARS OF BULG.ARIA 
ca. 1195-ca. 1215 




ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 




TYPE A 

(As Manuel I, Fourth Coinage, Var. C) 




XC in field. 

Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne without 
back; holds Gospels in 1. 
hand. Asterisk above cushion 
of throne, to either side. 

MANAMA AeCnOT 

FS> eV or M e iii upper 
r. field 

Full-length f^ie of emperor 
or 1., crowned by Virgin 
nimbate. Emperor wears 
stemma, divitision, collar- 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type; holds in r. 
hand iabarum-headed scepter 
(occasionally scepter cruciger), 
and in 1., gl, cr. Vitkin wears 
tunic and maphorion. 

la.l 

Bill. 5.18 

29 



la.2 

Bill. 3.34 

34 



la.3* 

Bill. 3.18 

28 



la.4 

Bill. 3.06 

29 



la.5” 

Bill, 2,74 

27 



la.6 

Bill. 2.51 

29 



la.7 

Bill. 3-17 

29 




la.l Bcnele I960 

H. PI. 24.1-9, W.—(?),R. 2136CMiiiiudr) 

A romplete insfripjion in chis series rarfrihan in thf regular imperial one; even when several letters occur together, 

they arc frequently blundered. Odd letten can occasionally be made out; but unless there arc several, they arc omitted from 
the descriptions. The diflerences between the imiidtioiis and the originak arc best seen in the comparison of tlie iUustiaikiiii- 
Ia.2 Schindler 1960 

la.3 Bcrldel960 

Ia.4 Whittemote 

H.H. 24.1Thiscoin 
la.5 Bcrtde I960 

H. P). 24.2 This coin 
U.6 Beridi I9G0 

la.7 Berielf 1960 
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No. 

MctaJ 

Weight 

Si.. 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Date 

la.40* 

Bill. 2.98 
clipped, 
flattened 

23 

1 


liASPNAUIl 


lb 

BiU. 2.11 

1 24 


Emperor definitely holds 
scepter cruciger. 





TYPEB 

(As Isaac II, Var A) 





h-P OV in upper field. 

Virgin nimbate, wearing 
tunic and maphorion, seated 
upon throne with bade; holds 
beardless, nimbate head of 
Christ on breast- 

ICAAMOC AecnoTHC 

1 in two columnar groups. 

1 Full-length figure of emperor 
■ wearing stemma, divitision, 

1 collar-piece, jeweled loros of 

1 simplified type, and sagion; 
holds in r. hand scepter 
cruciger, and in L, anexikakia. 
Manus Dei in upper r. field. 

(ca. 1200- 
ca. 1202?) 

2.1 

Bill. 2.64 

26 


Cl AC 

Al 1 


2.2 

BUI. 2.01 

25 




2.3 

Bill. 2.39 

24 




2.4* 

Bill. 2.73 

25 


T Ae 

A n 


2.5 

Bill. 2.48 

26 

1 

1 A6 

A 


2.6* 

Bill. 1.89 

27 


CA & 


la.40 1 

Berteic 1960 

H. PI. 24.9Thisi 
Kor the signiftcan. 

ce of this coil 

1, see above, p. 67. 




Ib Bcriclcl960 


The replacemert of the labarum-headed scepter by a scepier cruciger is probably due rather to laxity of control within the 
mint than to an intended difference of issue 

2.1 Bertciei960 

H. PI. 24.10-13, W. — (?), R. —(?) 

H.P1. 24.10Thiacoin 

The observation made in the case of Type A, concerning the inscription, is alsovalid for this type. 

2.2 Bcrtclc 1960 

2.3 Berieldl960 

2.4 Peirce 194S 

2.3 Bcrtclc I960 

2.6 Berteie!960 
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Metal 

Weight 

Size 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Bill 2.93 

25 



Bill. 2.81 

26 



Bill. 2-51 

25 


AC 

n 

Bill. 2.77 

27x23 


A Ae 

Bill. 2.97 

24 


A A 

n 

Bill. 2.71 

26 



Bill. 2.23 

27x19 


1 AC 

n 

Bill. 2.17 

24 



Bill. 2.01 

23 



Bill. 3.33 

25 



Bill. 2.30 

23 ; 





TYPEC 

(As Alexius III, Van 11) 


1 

KCRO Heel. 1C XC in 

field. 

Beardless, nimbate bust of | 
Christ, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds scroll in , 

AA62I11JA6C ® U1TUJK.0 

m-Nll) 

Full-length figure of emperor 
on 1., and of St. Constantine 
nimbate, holding between 
them gl. cr. Emperor and 
saint each wear stemraa, diviti- 
sion, collar-piccc, and jeweled 
loros of simplified type, and 
hoUl labarutn-hcdded scepter 
(ooeasionaily scepter cruciger 
nr jeweled). 



I.Pl. 24.12Thisc<»n 
ertclf 1960 
I.Pl. 24.13 This coin 
crtde 1960 
ertd« I960 
ertdi I960 
I.Pl. 24.14 This coin 
ends 1960 
I.Pl. 24.11Thisixiin 








